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A JOURNAL OF OEJEITAI RESEARCH. 


MBTEICAL TEABSLATION OB THE VAIEAGTA ^ATAKAAI, 
OE HOTDEBD STANZAS ON ASCETICISM. BY BHAETEIHAEI. 

BY PEQF. 0. H. TAWNBT, CALCUTTA. 


T he- stanzas of B li a r t r i E a r i on Fairac/j/a 
(Le JR>enoncement, as tlie word is trans¬ 
lated by M. Hegnand) strike a note familiar to 
all students of Sanskrit literature. The MoJia 
Mudgara and other poems (many of which are 
referred to in the commentary of Mr. EZ. T. 
Telang) treat in much the same style the same 
topic of the vanity of all earthly enjoyments, 
and the duty of retiring into a forest and me¬ 
ditating on the Supreme Soul, or some favourite 
individualization of that all-pervading divinity. 
But it is perhaps scarcely an over-refinement 
to detect in these stanzas something more than 
this. It is hardly possible to read them without 
being struck by the reflection that the tradi¬ 
tional account ofBhartr.ihari explains the 
fact that so many of his bitterest taunts are di¬ 
rected against kings and their courtiers. Even 
if we had no tradition of the kind, we should 
be inclined to invent one for ourselves, and it 
is quite possible that the one we possess has 
been so invented. All we contend for is that 
many of these stanzas were written by one 
who, if not a king himself, had been brought 
into intimate relation with kings, and thor¬ 
oughly understood the tricks of the trade. The 
account which is given in the Vetalapanclia- 
vinsati is—that Bhartrihari had a fruit 
presented to him which conferred immortality. 
This he bestowed on his favourite wife, who 
gave ifc to her paramour, the head of the city 


police, and thus it eventually returned into the 
king’s hands, who in a fit of disgust quitted 
his throne and retired into the forest. This 
story, whether true or not, is entirely in harmony 
with the spirit of the stanzas on asceticism, of 
which we are now attempting a metrical ren¬ 
dering. There is nothing to our notions very 
meritorious in a king who had felt the ‘‘sad 
satiety’'of pleasure, and was as weary of the 
joys as of the cares of empire, exchanging them 
for grass and the fruits of the jungle. But 
similar retirements have taken place in Euro¬ 
pean history, though perhaps of a less sincere 
character. 

The Vairdgya of the Hindu ascetic dilfered 
little from that 6f the Greek cynic. Mr. Lewis 
tells us that “ Diogenes ate little, and what he 
ate was of the coarsest. He tried to live upon 
raw meat and unboiled vegetables, but failed. 
His dress consisted solely of a cloak. When he 
asked Antisthenes for a shirt, he was told to 
fold his cloak in two; he did so, A walletancl a 
large stick completed his accoutrements. See¬ 
ing a little boy drinking water out of his scooped 
hand, he threw away his cup, declaring it super- 
finous. He slept under the marble porticoes or 
in his celebrated tub. Decency of any kind he 
studiously outraged.” We shall And many ex- 
pressions in the following stanzas strangely in 
harmony with this description of the habits of 
the dog-philosophers, and may perhaps be re- 





THE IHDIAH AHTIQUAEY. 


minded of Socrates’ remark to Antisthenes, “ I 
see your vanity peering though, the holes in your 
cloak.” Even those who take no interest in 
the ideas of Greek morahsts may find something 
familiar in these stanzas ofBhartrihari 
It would perhaps be going too far to accuse the 
author of Welt-sehnerz, but he certainly has 
something in common with European poets and 
philosophers of the present day. 

Eternal, Holy Spirit, free from bonds of space 
and time, 

Whose e.ssence is self-knowledge, thee I call to 
bless mj rlijme. 

A-gninst the desife oj' wovldly things. 

Envy possesses those that know, 

Great men are drunk with pride. 

The vulgar no discernment show; 

Who shall for bards provide ? 


[Jaisuary, 1876 . 


I tremble at my merit gained in this revolvino- 
world, A’ 

Bitter sha.ll be its aftertaste, when back to life 

I’m hurled, 

Those carnal pleasures won by lons--eontinued 
acts of right, 

Lay heavy bni'dens on the soul and cheek its 

upward fight.^ 

Ive boldly crossed the stormy brine, I’ve 

striven kings to please. 

In grave-yards plied my midnight spells, nor 
cured that fell disease, 

Earth’s bowels have I searched for wealth, and 

melted stones with fire, 

Thou see’st, no doit rewards my pains, then 

loove me now, Desire ! 

I’ve wandered over many lands, and reaped 
Withal no fruit, 

I’ve laid my pride of rank aside, and pressed 
my baffled suit, 

At stranger boards, like shamelessf crow, Fve 
eaten bitterj bread, 

But fierce Desire, that raging fire, stUl clamours 
to be fed. 

the Vedan 

nothir^ TeW 

t Of. Homer, Odyssey YII. 216 :— 

t nT ydcrrepi Kvinepov S\\o. 

4. ot. Dante, ParadisOy canto XVII 
lu proverai si come sa di sale 
Do pane altmi, e com^ h dnro calle 
1^0 scendere, el salir per Taltmi scale. 


I Much have I borne rich hosts to please 
ir Who love to taunt their guests, 

IVe laughed with spirit ill at ease, 

S And praised their vapid jests; 

1. I’ve mastered wrath with strong control, 

^ And bent the supple knee ; 

s Then, hopeless hope, why rack the soul, 
i Proof against all but thee ? 

Morn after morn dispels the dark, 

Bearing our lives away; 

Absorbed in cares we fail to mark 
How swift our years decay ; 

Some maddeningdraught hath di-rgged our souls. 
In love with vital brdath, 

Which still the same sad chart unrolls, 

Birth, eld, disease, and death. 

What man of sense e’er craves the means of life, 
To feed himself alone ? His ragged wife, 

With starving children clinging to her side, 

And wistful looks, o’ercomes his selfish pride; 
Sooner than see his babes, with hunger pine, 

He rushes forth prepared to fawn and whine. 

The joys of life have ceased to please, 

Honour and fame are fied, 

The dear-loved friends of early youth 
Are numbered with the dead, 

I Propped on a staff I limp along, 

Dim mists obscure my sight, 

But this frail fiesh still dreads the doom 
Of everlasting night !§ 

God satisfies the snake with air, 

Grass to the cows is food and bed, 

Man s nobler soul is clogged with care, 
Struggling to gain his daily bread. 

1 ve never sought releasefrom births by honour- 
ing Siva’s feet, 

Hor oped by merit huge the gate of Indra’s 
heavenly seat, 

Hor wandered with, my youthful feres in Plea¬ 
sure’s giddy maze, 

Then vain my mother’s cares and woes, and 
profitless my days. 

§ Of. tlie verses of Mieeenas 
Debilem facito manu, 

Hebilem pede, coxa; 

Tuber adstrne gibberum 
Lubricos quate dentes, 

Vita duiu superest, bene est. 

Hano mibi, vel aenta 
Si sedeam cruce, sustine. 

Seneca, 101. 
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3 


1 have not wasted life, but life hath wasted 111^1 ~~~ 

ave not chosen pain, but pain hath been my J My drink is of the ciysta! brook, of fruits my 

Some Time their fool, hut here ; My frame is swathed in strips of bark, the 

TV 1 I earth’s my .sumptuous bed. 

Ivebng been dead to joy, but passion dieth j Thus happier &r, than forced to bear the 

I upstart insolence 


Insults I’ve borne, but not with patient mind, 
Pleasures forborne, to which my heart inclined ; 
Put up with hunger, nakedness, and cold. 

Not for the love of God, but love of gold; 
Thought much on wealth, but not on Siva’s feet, 
And broke my slumbers not to pray, but cheat; 
I’ve lived a hermit’s life without his creed. 
Made earth a hell, but gained no heavenly meed. 

Wrinkles deform my face, 

And hoary hairs my head. 

Withered my youthful grace. 

But avarice blooms instead. 

The joys of sense will vanish soon, what do we 
gain thereby ? 

Those only store up merit who in all themselves 
deny; 

When pleasures flee, they leave behind a never- 
ending, smart, 

But he who hurls them from him fills with hea¬ 
venly peace his heart. 

As knowledge grows, content expands, and fell 
desire abates; 

But worldly joys, if long embraced, a baneful 

influence gain; 

Tiius Indra, like a mortal king, liopes, trembles, 
loves,’and bates. 

From having held through endless years an 
undisputed reign. 

Of worldly enjoyments. 

I^m forced to beg mj loathsome daily mess, 

My couch the earth, myself my only guard, 

Of filthy patched unseemly clouts my dress, 

And yet these worldly longings press me hard. 
Against the love of heatefy. 

The moth unwitting rushes on the fire, 

Through ignorance the fish devours the bait, 
We men know well the foes that lie in wait, 

Yet cannot shun the meshes of desire. 

li Gf. Burke, vol. II. p. 106,1.33 (Bohans ed.): “ 


Of those the new strong wine of wealth liath 
robbed of every sense. 

Of vain-fflory. 

By mighty sages’ will this world first saw its 

Bata! day, 

Others have conquered it, and thrown with 

scorn its wealth away, 

others rule fourteen higher worlds all happier 

than, ours,. 

Why then should lords of some few towns thus' 
vaunt their petty powers ? 

Of indifference to worhlhj filings. 

Thou art a king, I grant, but we are film ed for 
boundless lore, 

Thy wealth’s renowned, our skill by bards pro- 

claimed on every shore, 

Between us no vast gulf is set: what though 

thou scorn our name, ^ 

Yet we, to all indifferent, heed not thv praise 
or blame. ' J R '<• 

This world still groans ’neath many hundred 

■ 'kings ■ 

AU emulous to snatch their neighbour’s share, 
Each paltry gain some fresh enjoyment brings 
To fools whose greed should fill them with 

despair. 

This earth is but a lump of clay girt with a 

briny ditch. 

Where hosts of squabbling kings contend, all 
striving to bo rich, 

One cannot blame these grovelling slaves for 
clinging to their store, 

But out on those who stoop to beg at anv 
royal door! 

The TiUsery of a courtier^$ life. 

What can I do in princely courts, 

Unskilled in vice, and idle sports, 

Uor singer, actor, rogue, nor clown, 

Apr bent on pulling others down ?|j ‘ 

Of old time learning couried saintly bliss, 

Then stooped to be the slave of base desire. 

But now that kings ’gainst intellect conspire 
Each day she plun ges deeper in th’ abyss. 

Slings are naturally lovers of low company/" &c. ^ 
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[JAjruAET, 1876 . 


NOTES ON SOME PARTS OP THE AHMADNAGAR COLLECTORATE.. 


BY W. F. SINCLAIE, Bo. C.S. 


K o p a r g a m lies sixty miles nortli of A h - 
madnagar on tlie Malegam road, on the north 
bank of the G a h g a or G o d a v a r i river, and‘ 
though itself a small place, of no particular im¬ 
portance except as the head-quarters of a titluka, 
it possesses some historic and legendary interest, 
and has in its neighbourhood some valuable 


remains. 

E. 0 p a r g il m itself was the favourite residence 
of the famous Ragiiuna th RaoBhat, com¬ 
monly called R a g h o h a D a d a, the brother of 
the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao, and father of the 
last of the dynasty, Baj i Rao II. The Mamlatdar’s 
haolieTi is now established in a palace built 
by or for him, wdiich is, however, remarkable 
for nothing but a very pretty carved wooden 
ceiling in one of three rooms reserved for the 
accommodation of district officers on tour. The 
building itself, like most Manithji palaces, is 
constructed of the worst possible stone and 
brickwork, concealed by showy carpentry and 
cut-stone facings, and will probably have to be 
abandoned next year, when I hope the decora¬ 
tion referred to above will be preserved from 
the wreck, as one of the few samples of really 
good decorative art which remain to us from 
a period and dynasty of generally unmitigated 
barbarism. 

Opposite this, in a grove of trees in an island 
of the Gang a, was formerly another palace, 
which has- been pulled down and sold, as has 
also a third at H i n g a n i, three miles off, and 
need not be lamented* But at this last-named 
place still stands the tomb, or rather cenotaph, 
of Bagh 0 bii himseif, which is worthy of some 
remark. In an elbow of the Gahgil, and sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by its bed, here danger-’ 
ous and rocky, stands a fortified enclosure of 
cut stone, Go paces long by 58 wide. I had 
no way of measuring the height of the walls, 
hut they must be at least sixty feet high. There 
is only one gate; but the side towards the 
river is quite open, and it appears to me, from 
the way in which the corner towers are finished, 
that it was never intended to build it,->-at any 
rate to the height of the other sides. In the 
centre is the cenotaph or tliadM, a very small 
and mde erection of timber and brickwork 

* Intlie story of A,it vol. lY. p. 243)¥akar 


upon a coarse stone plinth, with no inscription 
^ or ornament whatever,—unless a small marble 

^ a may be so called. Yet the surroundings_ 

- the black massive walls of the mdd^ and the boil- 
, i^^ current of the sacred river—make it no 

, unfit place for the ashes of a man who, with all 
3 his follies and crimes, was certainly the first 
soldier (though not the greatest general) of his 
) time and nation, and is still remembered as 
having ‘‘ watered the Dekhani horses in the 
■ Attak.’^ 

Hear the site of the old palace in the island 
stands the temple of K a c h e s v a r a, -—a set of 
buildings of little beauty and no antiquity, but' 
extremely sacred, and possessing a Mdlidhmja 
or chronicle of their own, which might yield 
some information to a scholar able to read it. 
The following legend is said to be contained in 

it, but it was told to me by word of mouth:__ 

“In former days the Gangthari (plain of 
the Ganga) was inhabited, Hke the rest of the 
Dekhan, by Daityas, whose great guru, ^ukra 
Acharya, resided in this island. The gods 
were not able to deal with them, and consulted 
Brihaspati, who undertook their conversion, and 
despatched his son, named Kach, on the pious 
' errand. Bach went to S u k r a A c h a r y a^ 
and enrolled himself as his chela or disciple. 
How SukraAcharya had ‘one fair daughter,’ 
who was much taken with the good looks and 
good manners of the new comer* But the 
Daitya disciples were jealous of him, and sus¬ 
pected that he meant no good; so one day they 
slew him in the jungle, and came home and 
reported him-missing. The lady, however, with 
her wits sharpened by love, was not long in 
conjecturing the truth; and she went to her 
! father and induced him to repeat for the benefit 
of Kach a mantra which should restore him, 
if dead, to life again; and shortly after the 
dead man walked in and proceeded to prepare 
his supper. Three times the Daityas made 
away with Kach, in one way or another; but 
still the lady coaxed the words of power out of 
her fond parent, and still the objectionable in- 
trader came to time.’ Then they devised 
cunningly together, and having knocked Kach 
on the head yet once more, they burnt him to 

or bukra AcMrya appears as tke chief priest of king Bali. 
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ashes, which they mixed with Sukra Achil- j the daughter of the JDaitja, but mj informant 
^‘y .a s evening draught, and then told him j did not know, only there is a great stone that 
what he had swallowed. The guru’s daugh¬ 


ter, missing the object of her affections, re- 
tnmed to the charge, with entreaties for his 
restoration to life. * But/ said S u k r a A c h a- 
rya, ‘the man is in-my belly; and if he 
comes to life there he’ll certainly hurst me, 
and you’ll lose me in recoyering Mm.’ She, 
however, an.,swered that she ‘was hound to 
have both,’ and required her father to teach 
her the necessary spell, by means of which, 
she said, she would revive Mm in his turn, if 
the resurrection of Kach should ^lead to such 
unpleasant consequences. The xlchilrya said 
‘ it was absurd ; no woman could be admitted 
to the knowledge of such mysteries.’ How¬ 
ever, she gave him no peace till he consented. 
Bat as he was teaching her the mantra a new 
complication occurred: for Kach—who appears 
to have retained his presence of mind through 
the processes of slaughter, combustion, and de- 
glntition—overheard the lesson from Ms place 
of confinement in the guru’s belly, and forth¬ 
with availed Mmself of the knowledge by ra- 
peating it himself.. A.t once he emerged safe and 
sound from the interior of the Acharya, who, 
however, as he had predicted, did p.ot survive 
the operation, Hus daughter promptly made use 
of her newly acquired knowledge to restore Mm to 
life, and then proceeded to ofierher hand to Kach. 
But he, being more scrapulous than grateful, 
replied that, inasmuch as he owed life to her, she 
was his mother; and further, being the daughter 
of his guru, she was his spiritual sister; and under 
either view of their relationship the match was 
impossible. The lady rejoined, and words rose 
so high between them that Kach cursed her, 
and declared that for her unmaidenly forward¬ 
ness, and for presuming to learn things forbid¬ 
den to woman, she should never have a Brfihman 
husband at aU, but must take up with some one 
of inferior race. Sukra. Acharya was con¬ 
verted to orthodoxy*by Ms words (one doesn’t 
quite see why), and he and. all the Daityas 
became good Hindus. To this day he and Elach 
sit side by side in stone upon the island, and 
are the objects of much piety, and enjoy a good 
fat ^evastlidn 1 asked what became of 

t Grant of land for tke service of ^ temple. 

Z Misspelt ‘Mandliargir’ in Ind. Ant vol. III. p. 189. See 
also Grant Duff’s Hist oj the vol. III. p. 240, 


represents, her.” 

It was at K o p a r g u M that Bfilfiji Lafcshman 
Sarsubedar and Hanohargir Gos.aviJ inveigled 
7000 B h 111 s into their power in the year 1804, 
and threw them, it is said, into wells,—-which 
last detail I doubt, not finding, myself, enough* 
wells about the place for a tenth part of the 
number; but there is a fine deep pool of the 
river convenient for the purpose. The place 
was occupied by Madras troops in 1818 and 
following years, and a few European tombs 
then erected remain near the ford. , 

About four miles down the river, atKokam- 
than, there is a tempM Mahadeva which must 
be very old, and ic rernarkabie for the beauty 
of its internal carved stone-work, especially of 
a pendant in the central dome, representing 
a sort of large Sower, or rather bunch of 
Sowers, suspended by its stone stalk from the 
keystone of wMch it forms a part. The exter¬ 
nal decorations, though worn by weather and 
defaced with the plaster dear to churchwardens 
in all climates, are worth remarking: the prin¬ 
cipal pattern is one of wreathed snakes, w-hich 
develope in some places into a foliage pattern ; 
the transition is easily seen by looking at: a 
sufficient number of examples. The combina¬ 
tion of vegetable and animal forms in decoration 
is common enouorh in Indian art. There are 
many examples of it in the A j a n t a ceilings, and 
the mafcara, or monstrous head ending in foliage, 
is a favourite at Am harnath and elsewhere, and 
to tMs day popular in both houses and temples, 
in stone and wood; but I never saw this snake- 
plant pattern before. 

The temple is of the form common in ancient 
Saiva buildings in the Chalukya and derived 
styles,—a shrine and mandap, each upon a plan 
originally square, hut with so many projections 
added to each side that the figure eventually 
becomes a lozenge with porches at three comers 
of the mandap, and the door of communication 
with the shrine at the fourth. In this temple the 
eastern side door is replaced by a sort of transept 
of quite different work from that of the rest of 
the building, being covered with square panels of 
stone carved in, geometrical and other fanciful 

and Mr. Lock’s Account of Ahmadnagar, NCisik, and 
Khdndesh, p. 10. 
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patterns, yerj like the stone lattice-work of the 
•windows in many modern temples. This transept 
is the shrine of a village goddess, who has, the 
villagers say, no name (which is probably ■an- 
trne), and is powerfal to cure the itch,—not an 
uncommon disease among her votaries. Their 
gestures in describing her virtues were equally 
appropriate and amusing. 

There are several other temples in this vil¬ 
lage, apparently of great age, bii of no beauty; 
one of Mahadeva formerly stood upon a mound 
west of the village, which may possibly be a 
barrow, but I had no time to open it. There 
are still lying there a large litiga and a Nandi, or 
bulljwhichthe villagers neglect, “because,” they 
say, “the divinity is gone out of them.” This 
village has a much cherished custom, which is 
that upon the Akshatritya, or third day of the 
waxing half of the month Vaisakh, which fell 
in 1875 on the 8th of April, the little boys 
go out and engage the youngsters of the vil¬ 
lage of Sam vats ar, across the Gahga, with 
slings and stones. If this be not observed, rain 
will not fall, they say, in the ensuing season; or 
if it does, it will fall under such a naksJia- 
tra as to engender multitudes of field rats, who 
eat up the crop, and this is called ' rats^ rain’ 
(uncUrakcJd jpdn%), If, however, the stone fight 
be waged with due spirit, it is followed by 
plentiful ^ mdnjarydncM ^.e. rain falling 

at an astronomical conjuncture favourable to 
the development of cais^ and a plentiful crop is 
safely harvested. Some busybody wrote and 
assailed this ancient and laudable practice in 
the native papers, and caused a reference from 
a paternal government, and much anxiety on 
the,part of fussy policemen; but this year, at 
any rate, I have been able to secure the due 
observance of the Akshatritya from ofhcious 
or official disturbance. 

About six nfiles up the Gahga from Ko- 
pargam, at Kumbhari, there is another 
ancient and curious temple of Mahadeva. The 
spire is gone, and the exterior, unlike that 
of the Kokamthan temple, is plain and 
massive; except at the porches the only ex¬ 
ternal ornaments are niches for statues, which 
last have, disappeared so long ago that the 
villagers deny that they ever existed. The 
stone, however, at the backs of the niches 
shows where they "were plain, enough. The 
spire also is utterly gone, but the interior is 


as rich as that of the Kokamthan temple, and 
evidently of the same school. One rather 
curious ornament characteristic of both is a 
concave quarter-sphere crossed by two intersect- 
ing ribs. The wreathed snake-plant also appears 
on the west porch. Other ornaments are the 
sun and a very long and narrow lozenge or 
lance-head. This last has been copied upon 
the gateway of the funereal vddd at H i n g a n i, 
where there is a little sculpture unusually good 
for so modern a work,—in the Dekhan at least. 
In this temple, as at K o k a m t h a n, 'a transept 
takes the place of the last porch. Here, how¬ 
ever, it is uniform with the rest of the building, 
and evidently part of the original design. It is 
occupied by Lakshmi Devi. A m-ori, or pipe, in 
the east wall of the shrine, is said to be for the 
purpose of admitting the earliest rays of dawm 
to light up the linga. It looks more like a 
drain, but is at a higher level than the top of 
the linga, and was perhaps made for the pur¬ 
pose of bathing it with water, or, as has some¬ 
times been done, with milk or other fluids. 

There are a few remains of two other temples of 
the same class at Maleg am and Ma hegam, 
a couple of miles higher up the river, but in not 
one of them is there a single inscription, nor could 
' I pick up any legend which might throw some 
light on the History of these buildings. The vil¬ 
lagers have ' Hemad Pant’ at their tongues’ end,* 
of course. One gets rather tired of the name of 
him in Western India. However, at K o k a m- 
t h a n the kulkarm (village accountant) actually 
knew who the historical Hemad Pant was ; and 
it is just possible that where so much of the truth 
had lingered, there may be some in the belief 
that he had some connection with the school of 
architecture which evidently once flourished in 
the plains of the G a n g a . 

At Ranjangam Deshmukhilche, 
about ten miles south-west of Kopargaih, on the 
road to S a n g a m n e r, is an ancient hdrao^ or 
reservoir, which I conceive to be one alluded to 
by Drs, Gibson and Wilson in the Jour. Bomh. 
Br, E. As. 8oc. vol. Ill; pt. ii. p. 87, under the 
head of structui^al Buddhist remains coeval with 
the caves. There is nothing Bnddhist about this, 
however, and no reason to suppose it coeval 
with any Buddhist cave. 

The plan and structure are the sa.me as those 
of modern works of the same sort, abundant in 
the district; and the only ornament consists 
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in a senes of little niches about two feet 
high, which doubtless once held images.§ As I 
have above referred to the supposition of Drs. 
Wilson and Gibson that this and some other 
structural buildings maybe Buddhist and coeval 
■with caves, I may observe once for all that in 
several years’ wanderings in the Western Be¬ 
khan and Kohkan I have found only three relics 
which I would even conjecture to be of that 
character. The first is the Dickinson Stone, now 
in the possession of Government at Jnnn ar, 
in the Puna district. || It has evidently formed 
part of the frieze of a large building, and has on 
one side five squatting figures in low relief,— 
representing, apparently, ascetics in the atti¬ 
tude of contemplation. What is curious about 
it IS that the artist appears to have had some 
idea of caricature. The second is a stone in the 
of a small temple just at the head of the 
hi a n a Ghat, about fifty yards from the 
D h a r m s a I a cave, which bears a suggestive 
resemblance to a da^oZios.- The third is an old 
temple of Sangamesvara Mahadeva 
near Fame r, in the district of Ahmadnagar, 
in the external decoration of which occurs some¬ 
thing like a dahgoba.* The temples of A n k o 1S 
and Harichandragadh, which I have 
presently to describe, are both mentioned by 
Br. Gibson in the paper referred to as belonging 
to this class of remains, and Dr. Wilson (who 
never saw them, I frncy) appears to endorse his 
opinion. What I have said above will save me 
from the necessity of frequent quotation. 

Saiigamnerisa pretty and thriving town 
of 7,000 souls, upon the Pravara river, 
(called by^ Grant Dufli the Paira), an aflfinent 
of theGanga. It is not remarkable for any¬ 
thing except the beauty of the wood-carving on 
some of the houses. There is a small but 
pretty domed tomb over a Muhammadan saint, 
who has some hazy connection with the em¬ 
peror Alamglr. I procured indifferent copies 
of some iMcriptions on it.f Near the Assistant 
Collector’s bu ngalow are some of the finest 


t tamarind trees in the Dekhan, and an old Mu- 
r hammadan cemetery, one of the headstones in 
■ which is a pillar apparently taken from the door 
f of some Hindu temple of the class of those 

1 already described. No other remains of this tem- 

I pie exist, but there are plenty of modem ones ; 

and a Muhammadan shrine in a queer place,_ 

I the Jiammam-liMna, or hoi-bath room, of the old 
; town fori. At some period,—probably under 
the Marathils, whose constant immersion in 
metaphorical hot water is consistent with a 
great contempt for the use of that fluid in the 
concrete,—a faUr turned this bathroom from 
a temple of cleanliness to one of godliness,— 
qualities which, however closely connected'in 
our proverbial philosophy, are highly antipa¬ 
thetic in Safigamner. His memory is still- 
kept up there by a green flag, and an ever¬ 
burning light, which is attended to by the 
haclieri peons as ez-affido ministrants, and al¬ 
lowed for out of the petty supply fond of the 
Maraledar's office. J 

Afewyears ago Sangamner was honour¬ 
ed by the presence of a carious person,—a 
samted Mamledar. Indian readers, accustomed 
to look upon onr native officials as very useful 
and industrioos, but seldom particalariy pious, 
will probably be surprised to hear that snob L 
post was occupied by a man who might easOy, 
bad he chosen, have become the leader of a 
numerous sect, and occupied a place in religious 
history like that of Kabir Pantor Svami 
N a r a y a n a. This gentleman (he is still alive, 
though retired from the service) early' distin¬ 
guished himself by a great respect for human and 
animal suffeifog. Like the bishop of Blois— 

“ A pitifdl man was lie 

He wept and he pined for the woes of mankind. 
And of beasts in tbeir degree ; 

He would rescue a rat from the claws of the cat, 
And set the poor captive free; 

Though his cassock was swarming with various 
vermin, 

He’d not take the life of a flea.” 

pt. ii. p. 04. 

. * I shall have occasioii to describe it more partienlarl^ 
in a later part of these notes. ^ 


Ii Mentioned by me in Ind. Ant voL II. p. 43 and hv Mr 
of his Memo/undum on Juiumr, addressed 
1874 Bombay on the 21st of NovembS 

of ins^prions—vide Jud. vol. 

ii. pp. 11,12, and Jour, Bomb. Br. R. Soc. voL III. 


t Published in Ind. Ant vpl. IV. p. 349 . 

4.1 readers in Europe I should exolain 

tUta.Maiiiledftt (properiylI&mlat,fir) 

He ^^Miderable power as head of the local rSS 
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I \M1 remember tlie tragic indignation of a 
police oflBcer wlio liacl bestowed mucli pains 
upon tlae edncation of a sucking pig, wken lie 
beard tliat the ‘ deva/ as he was commonly 
called, had met the animal on the road, tra- 
Yelling to the common bourne of pigs upon a 
Mahar s" head, and had actually bribed the 
cooly to release the intended victim. It re- 
< 5 niied all the intercession of the much-amused 
District Magistrate, who thought the ‘deva’s’ 


infiuence worth retaining in the service of Gov¬ 
ernment, to prevent the victimized owner of the 
pig from bringing the holy man to martyrdom in 
a criminal court. All M a h 4 r a s h t r a believes 
firmly that a deficiency in my friend’s treasury, 
caused by his drawing on it for charitable pur¬ 
poses, was miraculously made up just before the 
arrival of an unsympathizing Collector to ex¬ 
amine the balances; and when J lay upon the 
Puna passes, in 1874, the answer of almost 
every traveller who passed up and was exam¬ 
ined as to his business and destination was 
that he was going to fall at the feet of the ^ deva’ 
at S a h g a m n e r. Many of these pilgiims 
came from great distances, and by the most 
toilsome patiis. 

The old gentleman’s visits to P n n a, or any 
other large town were always the signal for the 
assemblage of a crowd of votaries, and for a 
general petition in all the offices for a day’s 
leave to go and worship him ; and once a rail¬ 
way accident was attributed to the crowd press¬ 
ing to the carriage in which he was making a 
journey, flie was, to do him justice, very modest 
and unassuming himself, and served out his time 
for pension without ever incurring serious cen¬ 
sure. One remarkable point about the matter 
was the utter indifference with which the Hill 
K o 1 i s treated his divinity. They are nominally 
Hindus, and do occasionally visit the well-known 
iirtlms, but of the hundreds of pilgrims that 
I have seen passing through their hills to visit 
the ‘ deva’ not one was a K o 1 i. The bear and 
tiger are still their favourite living divinities. 

A few miles south of S a u g a m n e r the Puna 
road ascends to a lofty plateau by a difficult pass, 
called Hanmant Hayak’s Bari. Near 
the top, upon the ridge of a natural trap-dyke, is 
a stone pillar raised to commemorate the death 
of the eponymous HanmantNayak himself, 
whose story, as told to me on the spot, was as 
follows :— 


a “Hanma.nt N a y a k was chief of all the 
s Bhillsin these parts, and made war upon 
e the Moghuls. They came fighting and fight- 
7 ing from Puna, (about- seventy miles), and the 
Bhills lay in that nalld, and Hanmant 
i N a y a k bent his bow to shoot. Then a smodr 
e shot at him with a matchlock from this place, 

- and hit him right in the breast-bone and slew 
[ him, but as he fell he loosed his shaft and killed 
that sawar. And after the battle the B h 1 11 s 
brought him up here and buried him, and set 
* up this stone. And all the B h 111 s love to be 
buried here. And once a year they come and 
slay cocks, and get exceeding drunk. And, 
farther, if any man have a broken arm or leg, 
he makes him the likeness of it of iel wood 
(Gratceva religiosa) and offers it with a cock to 
Haumant Nayak, and recovers of his 
injury.” The tomb is covered -with little wooden 
legs and arms, and close by are two or three 
other tombs of the same sort, square platforms 
surmounted by little obelisks, and others more 
modest. The distance from the tomb to the 
ambush in the nalla is about 150 yards,—a good 
range for either bow or matchlock, if the 
story he true. A more educated authority told 
me that the action was fought in the time of 
Balaji BajiRaoPeshwa, and against his troops, 
not the Moghuls. The practice of offering up 
these wooden limbs is not peculiar to this 
place. I saw them on a tomb near T a k 1 i 
Dhokesvara, in the Pamer Talnka, a few 
days afterwards. 

From Parner to Aiikoje is fourteen 
mles. On the road, at T h u g a m, are a few 
! remains of another ^Hemad Panti’ temple. 
Indeed they seem to have heen common all 
along the Gang a and its affluents ; much less 
so, however, in the country whose waters 
^fiow into the B h i m a. Here, however, the 
Muhammadan occupation appears to have been 
more complete and systematic, and perhaps 
they destroyed what existed on their arrival. 

At Afikole itself there is a very fine one. It 
is said to have been discovered about a hundred 
years ago by the plough of a Kunhi striking the 
kalas^ or finial of the spire, which in this in¬ 
stance means the uppermost part of the remain- 
ing building, for spire and ^aZa^have long heen 
gone, swept away probably by the same food 
which buried the remainder of the building in 
the deep allnvinm beside the P r a v a r a, which 
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s HI conceals probably a third of the exterior. 
^ e upper pax-t of the central dome appears 
also to have suffered, and to have been rebuilt at 
a time when the restorers were unable to emulate 
the skill of the original decorators, hat probablv 
preiaous to the re-discoveiy mentioned abov^ 
M they used no mortar, though modem piety 
Jias ‘pointed’ their work with chnnam, and 
covez-ed the ruins of the spire with a coat of 
poster surmounted by three absurd little gilt 
pinnacles, which make the whole oddly re¬ 
semble a huge wedding-cake.§ The plan is in 
some respects peculiar; we find the normal 
^hdap and shrine, set like two broken squares 
touching at angles, bnt it has a porch and door 
fcehmd the lihga-shrine,—a thing I never saw 
anywhere else,||-and the two side porches 
ot the mandap appear never to have been 
tised as entrances, nor even as shrines. They 
?re supported on short pillars, and must have 
teen pai-tly open to the light, but are surrounded 
by a continuous parapet, which seems to have 
been surmounted by a dwarf wooden or stone 
^ing about fifteen inches high, judging from 
the mortice holes in the stone-work^ and the 
peculiar bases of the pillars which rest upon the 
parapet, and are quarter-shares of a truncated 
pyramid inverted, with only the outer sides 
ornamented. Unfortunately, the front porch 
has been restored, by some pious blockhead 
m the Saracenic style of a handsome modem’ 
temple in the village, so that it is not available 
for purposes of comparison. Afore than that, the 
Vandal threw away the ruins of the old porch 
on one of which was a long Sanskrit inscription,’ 
observed, but not copied, by Dr. Gibson twenty- 

five years ago. After long search I found that the 

fragment on which it was had been turned 
face up under a nimb-tree, and used as a seat 
by tbe idlers of the village, who had with their 
barbarous hinder parts obliterated the inscrip¬ 
tion (never very deep or clear cut) beyond aU 
hope of transcription or estampage, though it 
IS possible that a competent Sanskrit scholar 
with time and the stone itself before him, might 

decipher a few words. I believe BhAn DAji got ] 

a rubbing when it was in not quite so bad a i 
state, and perhaps this has been read; if not. < 
what might have furnished a key to t he historj^ t 


“Tpo^h? ??ghWing Mdbg ’ 

l| Possibly this was onginally the shme, mid that now 


.r. of the now dumb mins of this class in A h ma d- 
is nagar has probably been irrecoverably lost 
at for the stone is much too heavy to move, and 

te scImlarsareasplentyinAnfcolAasIawyersare 

ly I said to be in heaven. Those of the town pro- 
e, I fessed to bo much puzzled over an inscription 
T I on the threshold of the shrine, which a little 
d I scrubbing revealed as modem Marathi, and bad 
)i at that,—record mg the name of a kulkarnt who 
It engraved it there in the hope of acquiring 
1 - jjosi! mortem spiritual benefit from the feet of 
a the worshippers, who must step or kmeel upon 
i it to adore tiie liiiga. 

s The carving of the temple resembles to a 
r certain extent that of the K o k a m t h An and 
r nmbhari temples, bnt is enlivened much 
3 more than either with small standing fiirares of 

1 various Hindu divinities. The or sacred 

1 goose, appears both on .the rear porch and on the 
1 central pillars. Almost all the figures appear 

t to have been wilfully defaced. The best parts 

I are the four great architraves forming the first 
I course of the central dome of the mandap. 
i wo of these are adorned with battle-pieces : the 

the folds of the great serpent. Eight and left of 
him the “naked Haga folk’’-quaint figures, 

a f-humanhalf-snakef —sqnatnpontheir curled 

tolls, and outside of them common mortals. 
Opposite this is a spirited representation of the 
chuMng of the ocean by the gods and demons 
to ofatem the Jmr ita. The great N A g a’s long 
body is curled in a round turn upon tbe top (ff 
the mountain Maadhar,—shaped something like 
the finial of a temple spire. Three or four com¬ 
paratively large figures represent the gods, who 
lave just let go,, one only retaining hold of 
the snake’s head, against iheir turn comes to 
haul agaan; whfie a lot of little Asnras are 
rraming off with the tail with a stamp-and-go 
motion that reminds one irresistibly of sailors 
at a liawser— 

“ With a yeo-haave oh 1 and a mmbelow, 

And a heave! my mariners all! oh 1“ 

I Tie great snake, through it all, with his 
head just sufficiently raised to look about him 
maintains an air of the most solemn indiffer¬ 
ence. The architraves of the other domes are 

ornamented with a pattern of hlade-like leaves. 


f Tide Xnd. Ani;. vd. if, p|a,te feeing p, 5, %. 4, 
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set as it were in a double row, so that the 
points of the rear rank appear in the intervals 
between the shoulders of those in front. The 
rest of the nine interior domes, and of the 
lateral porches or transepts, is modern work ; 
but the porch behind the shrine, though much 
injured, preserves its original ceiling, resembling 
those of the temples above described. Dr. 
Gibson mentions “Bacohus-looking figures” as 
forming the capitals of the pillars; but these 
are mei-ely the four-handed figures which are 
found as brackets at Am’barnath* and other 
places in the Konkan, though this is the first 
place where I have seen them above ghat. 

A compainson with these pot-bellied monsters 
would, J fear, have been odious to the gi'ace- 
ful Dionnsos; but doubtless the doctor was 
thinking of Silenus. He also mentions some 
“mounds of earDh round the town” as possibly 
contammg other remains, hut upon examination 
they turned out to be the spoil-heaps of modem 
.quarries. 

Twenty miles from A n k o 1 e by the nearest 
road lies the mountain of Harichandrai 
g a i h, the cul minating point of the ridge which 
divides the drainage areas of the Bhima 
and the Gang a or Godavari; nor is it un¬ 
worthy to crown the most important watershed 
of the Dekhan. The crest, occupied by a small 
tort, attams an elevation of 4700 feet above | 
sea-Wel; and the scarps which overlook I 
the Konkan on its north-western face are i 
Mtima-ved by Colonel Sykes at three thonsand 1 
feet of sheer descent. I should say less; but i 
they are certainly the finest cfifis in the 
Northern Sahyadri (probably one of the f 
most precipitous ranges in the world), and the c 
views are magnificent. The west wind striking f 
mth great force against these cliffs produces a 
such an np-di-aught that branches of trees, or 
the like, thrown over, descend only a few feet, 
then, hesitating in mid-air, suddenly reasoend, n 
and fly &r inland over the head of the as’ v 

ton^hea experimeatahst. It is an article of r, 

behef witn good Hindus that a man jumping h 
over with proper faith in the local divLy 
would return in hke manner safe and sound; but rf 
no cm tried the experiment in these days rc 
of infidelity. The top of the mountain is what S 
name, I must call a te 
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•latest voi’ n?’’ 

voi. lu. Xliey only appear on the 


the plateau, though it presents inequalities suffl. 
als cient in some countries to make a very respect- 
’he able mountain and a valley or two. It is about 
;he four miles in diameter any way you take it, 
■k ; and about the centre there is a group of Brah- 
eh manieal caves, as follows :— 
ng No. 1. A dharmasala, with bench all round. 
)r. No. 2. “ The house,”—a large cave, or rather 
as group,—has a verandah, supported on stout 

se . square pillars ornamented only with a capital com- 
re posed of “ thin slab-like members” increasing in 
3r size upwards. This opens at one end into a long 
St cell, with a small wsU or cistern beside it, and 
k at the other into one somewhat similar but 
•s smaller. Behind the verandah is a large hall 
J- with three cells. Unfortunately it was occupied 
,s at the time of my visit by an 'English lady, 
e which prevented my examining it’ veiy closely • 

Y but en revanche her kindness enables me to 
1 accompany these notes with a sketch of the 
1 facade. The hall is lighted only by one large 

door and two small embrasures or windows. 

Nos^ 3 and 4. A large double cave, occupied 
■ When X was there as a kitchen : divided by a 
i partition, on which, in high refief, is a figure 
. of Ganapati, about life-size (assuming Ganapati 
to be of immaii stature). 

1^0. 5 is a kr^e double cell. 

j No. 6 a dharmasilM, with bench, inner- room 

I and welL 

No. 7 is similar, though net exactly .on the 
rame plan as No. 6, with which it commimicates 
byawindowinthethinpartiticffi left between 
tneru. 

No. 8 IS a doable cell, with a bench, npon 
the front of which are carved a few figures and 
ornaments, including a sort of diamond-shaped 

flower found also on the temples described 

above. 

No. 9 is the same, with a well. 

These form one range in a low scarp looking 
north-east, and the numbers are from the east 
westwards. The last two or three are much 
rumed, a vem of soft red stone cropping out 
here. 

A little below this row of caves is a large 
reservoir, along the southern side of which is a 
row of httle niches or shrines, some stiU occu¬ 
pied by images. This is surrounded by small 
temples and thadUs or cenotaphs, some of 

reax porch. The othera 

have fiddle-headed' brackets with the cobra’s hood. 
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w ich show a return to first principles in their 
resamblance to kistraens, being consh-uoted of 
hreeor four upright slabs with one laid orer the 
top. This pattern is not nncommon either in this 
or the P n n a district. They are generally about 
two feet high, sometimes very rough, some¬ 
times built of slabs carefully hewn, and decor¬ 
ated by cutting the top slab into somethim- 
hke the roof of a temple. They are, of course° 
comparatively modern, but the exact date is 
never attainable; and they are not, I think, 
often constructed at the present day. Below 
the reservoir again is a small temple in a pit, 
half cave half building, consisting merely of a 
cell with a shrine at each side, one of which 
contains the socket of a departed liiiga. Below 
it again is a deep' hollow or pit, seemingly 
formed by cutting away the rock at the head 
of a ravine, so as to leave a small level space, 
in the centre of which rises a structural tem^ 
p e with spire. It has a very ancient appear¬ 
ance, probably contributed to by the tremendous 
ramfell of these western highlands, but is also 
remarkable for its plan. There is no mandap: 
the shrme is under the tall spire, which is 
of the Forthern’ form; and the lihga within 
IS worshipped fi’om any one of four doors 
with porches. Another shrine, containing the 
of some goddess, is half built, half 
hewn out, in the south-eastern comer of the 
hollow.^ the western side is occupied by caves ■ 
ttsed as dharmasillas, two or three in number, as i 
yon hke to count them, for they are much , 
mixed up together. About fifty yards down 
the ravine is the best cave in the place,-a great f 

eistem about foriy feet square, the centre of ] 
which IS occupied by a huge libga surrounded i 
by four piUars (or the remains of them) some- a 

t^gresemblingiu pattern thoseofthe chief cave ^ 

at Elepnanta, but much more slender,—-about £ 

rtf f 

the left side of the cave,—three or four figures 
worshipping a lihga, and a smaU chamber above o 
the level of the water. The worshippers swim w 
and wade round the great linga in the centre, si 
splaslimg if with water. 

The whole group except Fo. 2 and the oi 
Lmga cave are remarkable for their want of pi 
symmetry or uniformity of design, and also for tl 
the laige size of the cells,. as compared with jo 


nr those of Buddhist caves. lam not sure whe- 
of ther No. 2 was intended for residence or wor- 
m ship, but snspect the latter. The Lihga cave and 
is principal structural temple are the only ones 
It now used for religious purposes. There can be 
?- no doubt that the whole group is Brahmanical. 

•- ^iiere IS nothing throughout them which can be 
g for a Buddhist symbol; while Hindu orna- 
!, ments and images abound. The dharmasabi caves 
s beside the temple, I fancy, were constructed 
, along with or after it,~they are so complete- 
r ^subservient to it; indeed, it was probably 
, built of the stone excavated ftnm them and 
1 from the pit in which it stands. The decoration 
1 IS in a style much resembling that of the tem- 
^ pies already described, except that small figures 
of animals are senlptnred outside the spire and 
walls, which is not the case with any of them. 
The pit is enclosed on the approachable side by 
a massive stone wall, outside of which, and on 
the pillars of the dharmasiila and lihga caves, 
are two or three very rude and fragmentary 
inscriptions, apparently in rather modem Ma¬ 
rathi characters; but 1 had not time to stamp 
or read them, nor could I get a copy taken. 

I fancy they are merely the work of visitors or 
idlere I conld hear of no other caves in the 
neighbourhood. The nearest,—those of the 
NanaGhat, about fifteen miles due south as 
the crew flies, and thirty by the nearest way 
practicable to the bipes implumis ,—are Buddhist, 
as also those of Junnar, at about the same 
distance sontli-east.'f 

In the same range, however, are two other 
^onps of- Hindu eaves. The first, those of 
D h o k e s V a r a, are on the east side of one of 
two rugged hills that rise from a stony plateau 
about two miles from the village of Ta kl i, a 
well-known camping-gronnd on the road from 
bangamner to Pamer, twelve miles from the 
latter town, and sixty from HArichandragadh. 

There are two caves, approached by a flight 
of steps leading to a built-up masonry terr^; 
whether coeval with the caves or not I cannot 
say, but thmk not. Tbe largest is a big temple 
twenty yards deep by fifteen wide, the front 
open, and supported by two massive square 
pillars and two pilasters. A Htile of 

thes^ another row supports a massive quasi- 
joist or arcHtrave running right across the 


, ---- * " - - across tUc 
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temple; and witliin tiese again is tlie slirinc^? ^ 
'iiollowed out of a great rectangular block left 
standing from floor to roof of* tbe cave. Beliind 
this again is a dark passage , or irrmkikslima. 
The chief object of worship is a mean little 
iiiiga in the central shrine, but there is another 
to the right of it (as joii enter) faced bj a large 
iN'andi, or bulb carved in situ. On the same 
side, but nearer the entrance, in a sort.ofcha-pei 
or niche, is a four-armed figure grasping seve¬ 
ral weapons; one a live cobra; another, looking 
like the head of a mallet, perhaps represents 
the damm or drum; the others are indistinguish¬ 
able by reason of age, oil, and red lead plenti¬ 
fully bestowed by the worshippers, who honour 
this gentleman under the name of K a I B h a i - 
r a V a, though I fancy he started in life nnder 
another title. Of several cobras about him, some 
seem to have been cut at a comparatively recent 
period. Opposite him. are a row of eight ladies 
called the A slit a Matra,—Yoginis I sup¬ 
pose ; one has the head of a pig or horse—pro¬ 
bably a hinnam. Besides these there are giant 
animals, of all sorts on a smaller'scale, 
and a multitude of other figures, some cut msitii, 
others on detached or even imported stones,—in 
fact the cave is a regular gallery of Hindu sculp¬ 
ture from the earliest times to the present day,” 
and the collection is still increasing. The other 
cave is a triple cell a little higher up the rock? 
the inner division separated from the outer by a 
low partition wall without a doorway, so that 
one must stride or scramble over this to get in. 

It is approached by a risky stair in the rock, 
south of the big cave. There is no inscription 
except a modern Marathi one on . a small 
thadki outside the chief cave. I heard of a cave 
at T i r 0 le, seven miles from B 4 r n e r, and 
the identity of the name with that by which 
the Marathas know E 1 u r a tempted me to hope 
great things; but it is a mere hole in a rock by 
a modem though very sacred Hindu temple. 
There are, however, real caves at W a d gaIh- 
d a r y a, four miles from the large village of 
K a n h u r and twelve from Pamer, but I had 
not time to examinej them. 

Most of the places referred to in the foregoing 
notes are in the K o p a r g a m, S a h g amn e r, 
and A n k 0 1 ^ tiilukiis, drained by affluents of the 
Godavari. The caves ofDhokesv a r a and 

t On a subsequent visit I found them to be natural eaves, 
hither spoiled by bad modem masonry, and of no arcbi- 
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W a d g a m only are in the P a r n e r taluka, 
which lies partly in the wide open valley of the 
G h 0 r river, and partly in the hills which form 
its northern boundary, and belong to the great 
dividing ridge of the Dekhan. The taluka is 
tolerably rich in remains, but none are of the 
ornate character of those already noticed. 

At the junction of two small streams near the 
town of P a r n e r itself is a temple of M a h a- 
clevaTryambakesvara (called also, from 
the site, S a hg am e s v a ra), of considerable age 
and interest. The ground-plan is the normal 
double broken diamond or square, but not quite so 
elaborate asatAmbarnath; for while there 
we liave four superior re-entering angles between 
porch and porch on each side, and the salient 
angles also have each a doable notch, here there 
are only three superior re-entering angles, and 
one small one next the porch. The roof is 
supported by four pillars standing in the centre 
of the floor, supporting, with the help of the 
wmlls and surviving pilasters, nine small rough 
domes. As far as can be made out, this was 
the original arrangement, but the whole build¬ 
ing has been destroyed (tradition says by the 
first Muhammadan invaders), and rebuilt from 
a height of about nine feet from the ground, as 
can be seen by the use of mortar in the upper 
part (the lower being of dry stone-work re¬ 
markable for the size of the blocks), and by 
the inverted position of the decorations. The 
three porches are all in ruins,—^the front one 
least so. Its door strongly resembles the inner 
door of temple No. II. Belgaum (figured in 
plate Y. of the Archceological Be^art of Western^ 
India, for 1874), hut has not the pierced panels 
at the sides. The pillars, however, rather re¬ 
semble those of temple No. I, Belgaum (itid. 
plate II.) . Perhaps the most curious fetore of 
the temple is a decoration repeated on almost 
every stone of the exterior, with slight varia¬ 
tions,—that, namely, which I have alluded to 
above (p. 7) as suggesting a derivation from 
Buddhist forms. The face of each of the large 
stones forming the walls is chiselled out to a 
depth of about one-fourth of au inch, a band one 
inch wide being left at its original place to serve 
as a border or frame. Within this is left in 
the same maniiir the figure in question. In 
some instances only the surface between it and 

tectural interest, tkough tke natural beauty of the littlo 
glen in which they are makes it well worth going to see. 
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the bordering band, is chiselled out, and then 
it resembles the exterior,of a ialgolm in low- 
flat relief, with .^ears* at the spring of the 
dome on eaoli side. On other stones the snr- 
fltoe is again cnt away inside, leaTing a Yery 
fair representation o,f the ohuitijcL^ or some simi¬ 
lar arch. In every case the top of the device 
is carried np to, and joins, the border, so that 
one cannot tell how ,t-lie object represented was 
finished above. The original roof of the tem¬ 
ple is entirely gone ; no image remains but the 
liiiga in its .pit-like shiine, and a broken bull in 
a. pit lined with modern nibble masonr}^, over \ 
whom the villagers have piled, in the form of a I 
rnde dome ,open at the top, some fragments j 
either of his former pavilion or of the mined ,1 
porches. One of these, now calleii a liiig'a, seems j 
to represent a bunch of grape,s turned point up¬ 
wards, and may have been a finial of the roof. 
Another is a piece of a, cornice,, and corresponds 
with one or two others lying about, and with 
some bnilt upside down into the wall by the 
Jnnnar Gate of the town, half a mile off. 

A large Idrao, or reservoir, at the other side 
of the town also shows the chaiiya-]ikQ decora¬ 
tion; and a shrine at one side of it has pillars 
like those of the temple. It no-w belongs to a’ 
mean-looking mosque. Probably it was for¬ 
merly part of the surroundings of another tem¬ 
ple, for the nnmber of coinmns and cornices 
lying about the town, or built into various struc¬ 
tures (some themselves of respectable age), is 
greater than could have been furnished by the 
porches of Tryambakesvax*a. 

A wretched little modern temple in the centre 
of the town has several,—some corresponding to 
those of the surviving temple, others much 
plainer, more slender, tapering, and showing in 
section the broken square. 

In front of this temple, under a pipu2-tree, 
several firagments of sculpture are heaped to¬ 
gether. One is a gargoyle in the shape of a 
monster’s head, and must have hsionged to a 
large building, as it is three feet long hj two 
deep from poll to chin. Beside it is a great 
stone rdnjana, or vase, of a form famihar to j 
modern Dekhani potters,—that of an egg trun- I 
cated at both en ds. It is 4 feet 6 inches high, | 


and the same in maximum diameter, and formed 
of two pieces, the upper fitted over the lower. 
This vessel is said to have been found in a 
Brahman s stackyard, and brought to its present 
place by a, former Mamlatdar. It is very rough, 
and its simple decorations do not correspond 
w'lth any of the other remains, and it might have 
been made at any period by, .the stone-cutters 
who hew out oil-p.re,sses. But it probably had 
sacred uses, for no domestic purpose could 
be assigned to it; and I found the lower half of 
a, similar vessel*among the rE.ms of a small 
temple (apparently of the same* style as'Trjara- 
bakesvara) four miles off on the Hfmhiir road.§ 
The few^ remains of another temple of the same 
class lie under a tamarind-tree halbvay on the 
1 oad to S 11 p e, in the opposite direction; and at 
Pals hi, twenty miles to the northivard, some 
stones bnilt into, and. lying in front of, a small 
rude temple between the town-gate and the river, ■ 
show the same scanty ornaments (especi,aiiy the 
peculiar dome or arch) as the temple .and re¬ 
servoir at P .a r n e r. 

The only evidence supplied by these ruins 
■ themselves as to the external form of the roofs 
is that given by the few pieces of cornice 
remaining about Parner; hut some cine is 
afibrded by the gohliJes, or niches, in a large 
reservoir at JSTiglioj, twelve miles west by 
south, of Parner. These appear to represent the 
exterior of a temple of Dravidian style, with 
cornices which resemble those at Parner. It is 
permissible to suppose that the architectimitated 
in them some larger building, a conjecture which 
is strengthened by the form of the rexservoir. Its 

surface-plan is the ground-plan of a man dap,_ 

the regular broken square; three large stair¬ 
cases replace the porches; and the pier of the 
mot (leathern irrigation-bucket) , occupies the ' 
position of the shrine. In short it is a mandap 
turned upside clown. The construction is highly 
archaic. Each course of the large blocks of 
hewn stone is set a little back from the next 
below, and firmly imbedded in a hollow cut for 
it. There is no mortar anywhere, and the use 
of a few iron clamps in the steps is probably a 
piece of modern repairs.|| There are no decora¬ 
tions except the niches mentioned above, from 


* ‘ Something like the upper half of siitih a vessel appears 
in the toregronnd of plate IX.of t\iQArchmoloqicaliU^mrt '• 
on West. India for 1874. i 

^ II A better example of thk sort of wprk is to ho found i 
Jnnnar taiakd of the i 
irnna district, but in the same valley as N i g h o j, and \ 


only twelve miles distant frf)m it. This bdrm is larger 
than that of Nighoj, and d'fiers in surface-plan, being 
rectangular; but the structure of the innsonry in receding 
courses, each firmly imbedded in its inferior, is the same 
and can be better seen here, as the sloping site necessitates 
an exterior as well as interior exposure of the walls on- 
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wHcli the images h&ve disappeared, and been 
replaced bj round stones painted red. But 
on one stone of tbe wo.^-pier are scratcked two 
qnatrefoils, as if marked out to be cut deeper; 
on another two more, and something like a short 
broad sword or dagger. The yillagers say that 
1;his represents the shears of a tailor, who in 
days gone by built the well in fulfilment of a 
vow to MalaiDevi, to whom it is still sacred. 
There are no other remains in ISf ig h o j, but 
several of the villages around contain fragments 
of ancient sculpture, the most noticeable being, 
perhaps, a great seven-] isaded Hag a on a 
grave-stone p.t Mouje Chincholi, with his tail 
tied in a true-love knot, a-nd some pillars and a 
small cornice in the Parnox' style, built into and. 
lying about two small temples at S h i r a p u r, 
■five miles up the Kukri river. The place has, 
however, a natural lion in the falls of the 
Kukri, called K u u d M a w a 1 i, where the 
river, falling about thirty feet over a sheet of 
trap, has in course of time cut for itself a narrow 
and deep channel through the rock, of a kind 
well known to the geologists of the trap area, 
but marked beyond any that ever I saw by the 
elaborate potholes and honeycombs worn by 
the stream. This place is sacred, of course; and 
so are the fish which lurk in the deep pools, and 
are said to attain the size of a man! There are 
one or two small modern temples, which are 
objects of pilgrimage in the month Chaitra. 

P a r n e r, which seems to have been always 
a place of importance, is not altogether without 
Muhammadau remains. There are built into 
the . bastion's of the Junnar Gate, inscriptions 
“ of Sangram Khan Gori, Faujdnr of Piirner,”«f 
and of his sons, Abdul Karim Khan, who was 
Paujdar in 1009, of what era he does not say ; 
and Yaman Khan, 1008 or 1088, it is not clear 
which, hut I prefer the latter reading, in spite of 
the enormous longevity which it would assign to 
him. He was the last of hi.s house, I suppose, 
who ruled in Parner, for an inscription on the 
Hagar Gate bastion is in the name of Karim 
Khan, Paujdar for the emperor Alamgir, and 
bears date 1091. All these inscriptions are in 
Marathi characters, hut over the last, iu the 


tow ftdes. It ^ngly resembles tbe plinth of tbe tern 

1874. The temple-hke niches igokaUs) are mor< 
ton at Nighoj ; little pWs U d?wr 
with monstrous faces (Urttimukh, gr&sda), and witl 
toids^hether or peafowl the red paint o- 

modem devotum makes it difficult to say. The^asi 


same bastion, is one in Persian or Arabic, of 
which I could only get a very indifferent stamp ; 
and a small ruined mosque under a tree opposite 
has two, one in situ, and one transferred to the 
tomb of a fahtr just before it, within Hviug 
memory, I could make nothing at all of them. 
A small mosque at H an j an g Ji ih M a s j i d i- 
c h 1 , in the east of the talnka, is much thought 
of by ‘ the faithful’ as having been built by the 
emperor Alamgir. It has a date over the door, 
which I had not time to copy, and only remember 
now that it did not contradict the tradition. A 
small tomb on the hill of D a s a h a i near Parner, 
is said to be that of |C h a n d B i b i, the fio-ht- 
mg princess of Hagar, who seems to have 
‘‘bestowed on every airt a limb,” for this is 
the fourth place of sepulture I have heard 
assigned to her. This story, at any rate, may 
be put aside as improbable and unconfirmed 
by any respectable evidence. Hindu women 
offer glass bangles to a jasmine bush which 
covers the tomb. Considering how little the 
Muhammadans of Hagar built on tbeir own 
account, it is astonishing how mach they in¬ 
fluenced the architecture of their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours, whose later religious edifices are almost all 
servile copies of Muhammadan designs, and some¬ 
times only to be distinguished«from mosques 
and tombs by the hideous occupants of the 
interior. The only good modern temples in 
the part of Ahmadnagar to which these notes 
refer are that of SriEanga at Ankole, 
which furnished a model to the misguided re¬ 
storer mentioned above (p. 9), and two at 
the village of P al shi-M an da v e (the same 
village Tsrhich contains a few ancient remains). 
One of these, the temple of Yitbob^, is 
really a very handsome building, with a fine 
domed mandap supported entirely on pillars, 
though these are rather stiff in outline, and the 
internal dome is disfigured with ugly painted 
figures. The virndna is graceful, and shows 
some fine stone-cutting. The small modem 
temple in the town of Parner, already once men¬ 
tioned, has one curious piece of the Hindu art 
of our day,—a clay representation of Chandika 
Devi killing the buffalo-devil, executed with 

roofs skow also, below tbe urn-like finial (halos), tbe orna¬ 
ment called dwta sila,—here so muck flattened as to resem¬ 
ble a cog-wbeel more than anything else. 

% Only the name is intelligible, though tbe rest of tbe 
mscnption is legible enough.;! submitted tbe stamp to both 
Persian and Sanskrit scbolara without getting any inter¬ 
pretation. 
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considerable spirit by a Hving artist, a paiU of the k keni ixc , 

of Art. It IB ^rg^usly coloured and gilt, and some Central Indian raid, are equally Tenerated 
so mnch thought of that the cnpboard-hke shrine | and admired, mth about as much risen. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. P. FLEET, Bo.C.S. 

(Contmued from vol, IV , p. SS4.) 

m,. . ,, . Chalukya king Jaya.simhadSva,* whose 

representative in charge of the Bana- 
p _te 11^0. 72 of hfojor Dixons collection. The vase Twelve-thousand, the Santali or San- 

onginal, in the Old Canarese characters and talige Thousand, and the Hayve Five 

knguage, IS on a stone-tablet 4/ Q" high by 2' hundred, was the Great Chieftain Kundamt 

broad at Bala gam ye The emblems at the the son of Irivabedahgaddya. It records repairs 

topofthe stone are :-In the centre, a linga and grants made to the temple of the god 

and pnest; on its nght, a second standing NandikSs varad^ra of the original local shrL 

%nre, probabjr of a worshipper, above which is and grants made to the god Chaturmufchadeya’ 

the moon^ and on its left, a cow and calf, with which was connected with the preceding irl 

th^nn above them • the Saka year 941 (a.d. 1019-20), being the 

The inscription belongs to the time of the j Siddh^rthi suitoatoa. ' ^ 

Transcription. 

II ® II [8 ]<v^^ qj ribBSWDafBarrajj 

OTai.Xai#?7d6 Xori-d(,«f 7<ori(rio) XorfeooAawo s 

©BuTiaagdab esbOTocb;6^do [ e ]^:uocu^35^5d^oo 

^KP^r^csc*p®= tn)abri»o?)ed«ris35jsv(o e?arop3K!d^s3t[ 7 ] 5^ cuoaj. 

cii5[ 8 surio ricy^SjiS n 

daodS^d^r gd^o^ijSrio II ■sJsp^[io]^coot?.;(rS(;)rio 

7^??^B3,ato5a|^o 5^r(:^r)sif5rij37i^gS^[ii]Xo n » 
r3.«,?OTT6d8;^o Sjsufc rodda^rio b[ 4!] dos^^,* «^ee?J[l2]Aj di^- 

vf^ja^cdi^utf o II tJa^xf tf^;?S^r(jSr)^c(ipo S^dsidjo ■d^OTaj^dddbd'^odMo e3i^ dSsiSj®^ 
ri^[l3]^ri^o II e? 

o,^?o^r5.ee[l4]^d2tSo,(rii^.)danao opaiutoaSa4.di ,1 zidB^ 

^^IrTijsotiv^ Jjod drii^riiAo saoj3-«j3a[l5]ri^=eoido^docba3^r(ri^F)drioo t#e. 

* ^aka 940 ? to 962 ?; Sir W. Elliot H ^ ~T P"---- 

t ThelinesofthisiMmptionbeingtoobngfor line has been maxkedby a 
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ci^o^iSv®s;^A2j^rljOu^F'rfcpo)ucd^ or<;,-^ordtSooc(^doj)^^oocAc?oSo 3i[i8]- 

t^Kdidoo 2:;-5^OT'^i^;^s?^6.(a;o)3^£iT^'£'^o3j^u^sw^rodo^c^*zS=^^ j| 

[l 9 ] 3 i 25 o^ [ I ] ro-do^A^ 2 iodT^:)y!)^B' 2 ^^ 05 o’ 3 ? 6 oCti^.oc^ 20 ^ 230 ^^ ) 4 ''^d 3 c^Osi^'do 

£ffi:dA3oz3^e;3: d-d;^[2o]?^:^^rfo 20 ^ 0 - 

^Aa:^do'yo do^da^*^o[2l]A^p^d:o ^‘dpg'^Ai^d^^io&do d4''3^oc&o-^o^o‘^ ^&2:s;^3^Ddd3*)^roz^ 


Aod 7^^wo)7^do3-5do^[22]£pdj?)^^odo 3dAzS^^^^*do ■ ^=d^i:3'3^ie^dp 

75d%^s^^[o:}o^ro] rdo^&^&d^rds^^TJo djod<^^e)e;sUd^o a£^A^d^j^o 

d^Sildd^doAiS'^d'd d^sAo |jdo^, cotdood^^’sf^'do ^oorfdo-drou^ e:^[24]^?63:!o^83=j r^ddoodoo 
^o3D^ad>}cdJv2Keeod:^o9cdOc62c^?du^do^^o(^^oj do?jdoo[25]^^cd:5^roso zsdo 
ro:>SOroo^fjTC^^.,9!3d^o SCeS^dd UtS;^^CAa:iAD^^^odj^F rTVO^cxJD r^,Z3D- 

[26]-^rdod^dd 4'^g 2!)£:>:^ e?a^^(^^^,)s3i)ddoS:i^o^o2cdor0do?y^o^od^ 

tS^srae^^^^c. <2Jccb)doo eSojI^^rn’^do dj?>ciodj3 7S.«dd 
t)£(d^^^o sood7^^(doN)&3^e3p?i.^^rc-^-d^o dojo^ ^dd ^^[28]^^ § 0 °^'^ 

codzScdo^JS^PBaocdoe? d(^?-d)^^<^a:}o^^o3j3^ § d.-i^-dod.)^'ddodo^^ [29]AZ^rocj ^c^pa 

TioT^6' So^€^ do^idj^ciiidoTYD Rjo^j ^dode/^ 

X[30]^rajo eodA^ eo^As;^ do^-75j3(75js)o)zi)dj^rf^ ^ 0^0 eo^AO^ =^5- 

odo^wodo sodApc) [31]^«>35 So5o« do.'adPQ R)o^ 80<^odo^j30d ^^aPS !fs/^^o 

do^s3T) ^J3^3 s:)s?^^cdj[32]30od:e3j5'siAra 80<^^ Oddee AzSr d;i^i5dzt) e5* tS^dd 

eodX^^ 7S?3odo idv^cSja^oy =^odo dojsd^ do^[33]^ iio^zSi^o^oo dojsde;^ 

5>S:>odr dj^sa ??^5cdj dojsdzSi^cdoa^ ?)S)jd r [ 34 ]^^ 5 c 5 oddo 

z^dxfwcdo 'tl^APad^^-jSja^oU dj^-dJ5>czi> dj-^ssa =^wcdo sodApa T?js9a[35]odo scSirf^- 

T^woli ^O^pa ^odododo^:^2o [II] ^a2:[36]d(d) 

d^DodA3r(d^odo^r)soi5^d7^^r dAoo^ ^dd ^«^d^§^odo*d^wcdo dojsde.^ do|^-^jaozi> 

?fododccD^^d^[37]^ iS^dTj ^^iSj^>^oii =^cd3 ;3Z)e;^^-db^ zS^dd lios^pa 

epziXd =^^5 ^’0^ ^jyjdODo 80[38]d7\£Do Jido^^jas^^oA^^ ^o^jodji) zS^d- 

5(Do) <ios^<y'o((yoo) dojsde;oo c^a^^ogjoSoo ;5oo-i5od3a zS^d&o T^zi^'dd^ .?^S>orir [39]^^ 
poSDdzd’dD^d^ 3izi3d©oo 8od7<(yoo s3Z)ad030^(d^]d ^jS)0plo d0Jz>d ?)^d r - 

^^ocii[40]Oo ^zdd(2)^ e3Z)Z±>ododo?)p eodXe/ T^cyo^o dopjz) 

oO 

[4l]^(ss)e^cc!j SO(S03)jS7i)^t3g855rl>fl^5F^(Z3^7i. 

[ II ] '^^0?0S0rfTO?d53d^f-3ajrazJj^3S^®^[42]'d^-dfS^5(s^0’3)^j30?3?>. 

d:>(^eDXSed*5^'^^^2jo&^z3^d‘d ?f3C)o^ 


X Th& consonant is distinctly legible, but it is bard to say 
wbetber tbe vowel is * e* or ^ o’. 

§ * Qhale* is eitber a clerical error for, or another form 
of, ‘ gale\ a stag; see No. I, line 16, vol. IV. page 180. 

5f Htbar tbe Oanaxese genitive, should be read, 

or we must correct tbe text and read 50s>SiJ^4’^cd^TiZ^yO 
as a compound. ^ 


* Tbe inscription ends bere abruptly. Tbe first word of 
tbe next line, if continned, naust be ^s| r or S'sl . Tbe 

tablet itself does not terminate bere; bnt tbe rSiaining 
portion or it, eqnal to five or six lines of writing, is quite 
blan^ and no traces are discernible, in tbe pbotograpb, of 
tbe inscription baving ever been finisbed. 
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Translation. 

May the- three Spiritsf, who are worship, 
ped by the people of the three worldsj, give 

ns success in onr desires,--the lord of Sri, 

who carries the discus, whose seat is Gamda§, 
and whose eye is like the Iotas; the lord of 
the mountain-born, who carries the trident, 
whose seat is the bull, and who has one eye 
more than the usual number jj, and the lord of 
the goddess^ of speech, who carries the noose**, 
who rides upon a Ealahamsa ft bird, and who 


lias eignfc ejes I JJ 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the 
glorious Tailapad^va §§, who was bom in 
the glorious family of the Chaiukyas,—the 
asylum of the universe; the favourite of the 
world; the supreme king of great kings ; the 
supreme lord; the moat venerable; the glory of 
the family of Satyasraya; the ornament of the 
Chaiukyas; he who had the fragrance of jas- 
mme; he who was terrible if any one opposed him ; 
he who was a very lion towards the elephants 
which were, the (hostile) kin^; he who, was a 
hero among heroes; the router of heroes ; he 
who was a fierce blast of death to Chdia; 
he who was a pure crest-jewel among kings 
who despised the wrath of Oh61 a; he who 
squeezed with violence the heads of hostile kings; 
he who castigated hostile kings ; a very sun in 
respect of his kingly splendour; a veiy sun in 
respect of Ma radiance; a very mrayana [|Jj in 
respect of his valour; a very submarine fire to 
the oceans which were the (hostile) kings; a 
very Thousand-armed If IF to Chanvana ; he 
who was victorious among kings; he who was a 
denugod m respect of his renown; he who was a 
very Rama with the bow,—was flourishing with 
perpetual, increase, so as to endure as long as the 
moon and sun and stars miglifc last- 

The kings of the Chfilnkya family governed the 
consisted of fifty-nine thrones'^, 
with the greatest happiness at the excellent city 

preserver, ^iva, the destroyer, and 
characteristics are 

i Md ea^, and the infernal regions. 

race, the ser. 

li The third eye being in his forehead. 

"1 S a r a s V a 1 1 . 

tx In consequence of his having four faces. 

§§ Saka 895 to 919,—Sir W. Elliot. 


ofAyddhyfipnra; and Saty^srayat,— 
5- who was bom in that race, and who was the 
lord of the lovely woman Victory,—ruled the 
1, whole world, so that he acquired the title of a 

universal emperor, and the family of Brahma+ 
>f was called the excellent Satyasrayaknla. * 
6, In that same Satyalrayaku|a, the valorous 
e Nflrmaditaila §, the lord of the lovely woman 
f the Earth, armed with a sword which was his 
) splendour, governed the whole world, distress- 
> mg his enemies, hut possessed of prowess that 
afforded a refuge (to those who applied to him 
5 for protection). Having slain in numbers the 
t Rat takings, and having acquired the earth 
! which had fallen into the hands of the R a t- 
i tas, together with their crown, he himselfi a 
• very handmill to the R a u t a s, became the dia¬ 
dem of the Chalnkya sway. 

That famous king Jayasinghajj,—a moon 
to the lotas which was king B b 6 j a; glorious 
as the sun ; a very lion to the elephant which 
was Chola, the greatest of kings,—was 
esteemed the supreme king of kings. Like the 
sun wtach climbs the mountain of dawn, when 
It has spr^d its i-ays aWd after chasing 
awy the thick darkness, so that same Jaya- 
si ugha vallahha, having diffused over all 
the regions the prospen^ of the Kalif age, 
and having enjoyed the good fortune that he 
achieved, ascended the throne in snob way that 
an excellent purity shone over the whole world. 
Having searched out and beset and pursued 
and ground down and put to flight the con¬ 
federacy of M a 1 a V a, the expansion of his 
glory, conquering the regions, again and again 
immersed Chera and Chola in the ocean, 
and then, spreading so that the seven oceans 
were left behind it, it rose up, causing fear to 
those (gods) who are the guardians of the 
points of the compass; who are they who can 
Tvitlistand JayasiiAghadeva ? 

He wiio subsisted, (as if be were a bee,) on 

jill Vis hnH. 

n Either Sim, or tbe Parfmio bero Ktoaviryteuna, 

+ tiT’ divided mto iifty-iime cou^ries/ 

^ The Cbiiliibyas derive tkeir ori^ from tbe god Brab- 

mother name of Yikram adit ya I 
or V 1 b b u- V i k r a m a, tbe eldest son of S a t y it 3 r • 

baka 930 ? to 940 Sir 'W, Elliot. ^ ' 

li Jayasimbadeva, or JagadSkamalla, tbe 
Satyasraya; Saka 940 ? to 962 

^ Tbe present and last of-the font ages of tbe -world. 
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the lotuses which were his feet, mt. the for- 
tunate MahamaiadalesTara king Hnndama, 
the son of the fortunate Iri vabeclahgade va, 
—the Great Chieftain who attained the .five 
MaMsaMas ; , the supreme lord of the citj of 
B an a v as ip n r a, which was the best of 
cities; he who acquired the excellent favour of 
(the goddess) Chamunda^-I he who was a very 
lion towards the troops of elephants , which 
were his foes; he who had the applause of good 
people; he who was a very Trinetraf to those 
who attain eminence; he who was as beautiful as 
an elephant in rut; he who was as mighty as a 
deadly serpent or an elephant; he who was as 
terrible as an elephant mad with passion ; he 
who was a cage of thunderbolts to (protect) 
those who came to him for refuge; he who was 
an elephant-goad for the elephants which were 
his enemies; he who was'as the sun to (dis¬ 
perse) the darkness of the array of his foes; 
he who was true to his promises ; he who was 
a very Hama in battle; he who was a very hfe- 
ruj in haughtiness; the- bravest man m the i 
world; he who was a demigod among brave 
laeny (he who had the name ofjKatakada- 
g5va§; he whose resolution was not to be 
shaken; he who subdued the pride of brave 
warriors and enemies; he who was a handmiU 
to^ his foes; he who was the diadem of chief¬ 
tains; (hewho hadthe name of) Sattigana- 
chatta—while impartially governing, with 
the recreation of pleasing conversations, at 
the capital of Balipura, the Banavase 
Twelve-thousand, the S 4 n t a 1 i |] Thousand, 
and the H a y V e Five-hundred, up to the bor¬ 
ders of the western ocean,—on the occasion 
of the festival of the sun’s commencement of 
his progress to the north on Sunday the second 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Pu- 
shya of the Siddharthi samvatsara, which was 
the year of the Saka era 941,—repaired the 
temple of the god N andikes varad^va ^ 
of the original shrine, (and gave), to be con¬ 
tinued for the future, for the oblation of that god 
and for the purpose of repairing whatever might 
become broken or torn or worn-out through 

* Aformof Darg^orPSrvatS. 

I as the destroyer of HjriDnra 

orife Jamb<ld.ylp,«: 

I n!* insferiptiona at page 206 

J Or SSutal.ge; see aote || at yoL lW^210, 


^lya,—'tile lord of the bull Nahdiia or Nandi’, ’ 


age, a plot of ground consisting of five imttars 
of rice-land, by (the measure of) the Stas'called 
Batsaviyagbale*, in the rice-land called Sarah 
deyakonabayal, and one mattar of corn-land to 
the south of the rivulet -which is to the south 
of that same rice-land; and the boundary of 
this field is,—On the south, the rivulet itself 
is the boundary. To the north of the 'rivulet, 
■which is to the north of that same rice-land, 
there is one mattar of corn-land, the boundaries 
of ■which are:—On the north the -weir to the 
north of the tank called Kariyakere ; the east 
boundary is the pond -which is belo-w 4:he field 
called Balliyahola. And the land of that same 
god is two mattars out of the two laUisf 
■which are included in the rice-land called Bal- 
liyabayal.. The flo-wer-garden, to the north 
of (the temple of) that same god, consists of 
thirty Tiammas, J And two streets -were laid 
out to the south of (the temple of) that same 
god, and fwo streets to the south,-on the east of 
those same streets. And (there 'was given) a 
betelnnt-garden of one mattar below the tank 
called Arakere; and a flower-garden of fifty 
Tcammas iio the south of the tank called Alagere, 
which was dug out below the northern weir of 
the same tank. 

And to the east of that place (they gave), 
to be continued for the future, to the god 
C hat urmuk had e va §, which was con- 
nected with that same god, a plot of ground 
consisting of one mattar' and fifty Jeammas to 
the east of" and near to the tank called jirakere; 
and a flower-garden of forty mattars lying 
round (the temple of) that same god; and 
two streets to the south of that same god. 
The boundaries of this are On the west 
and the north, the large tanks themselves 
‘-re the boundary ; and on the south a?id the 
east of the god, the king’s highway is the 
boundary. The boundary of two streets that 
were laid out to the west of (the temple of) that 
same god is;—On the west and north the 
bouhdary. is the tank called Balligola, which 
was made to the east of the north-west 
quarter. To the west from there (they gave) 

of vrhom B a Sar a, the founder of the-Lingayat reHgion, is 
supposed to liave been an incarnation. 

1 ^ the text. 

. ' ^ tbe jneaaing of this word as a land-measure 

IS not known. 

^ t ‘ fmandentland-measiu^^ value of which 

13 not now known. 

§ ' The fonr-faced,*—B rah m a. 




Am OLD CAirAMSE nfscsimom 


a flower-garden of forty hamraas to the norti 
01 (the place called) Badninbe. 

wef t^ey 

were for the repeated worship of that god for 

the perpetual oblation, and for the purpose of 

repairing whatever might become broken or 

tom or wom-ont through age there. 

mil! mving washed the feet of the holy 

u ’F^^Sivasaktipanditadeva, who 

was endowed with the characteristics (of the 
P^formance of) the greater and minor reh- 
gious obs™ces, sitting in the postures of 
devotees, holdmg the breath, withdrawal of the 
senses from external objecta, immovable abstrac¬ 
tion of the mind, silence, the muttering of 

prayers, and profound meditation.. i, 

Fo. X. •••■•II 

■^ijayanagara inscrip- 
tion of the time of Achyutarfiya, from 
Plate No. 22 of Jlr. Hope’s collection. The 
pngiml, a fragment, is a stone-tablet at the 
temple of B a n a I a m k a r 1 , which is about 
three mies to the south-east of B a d m iV in 
the Badiimi Talnk4 of the KaMdgi District. 
The mscnption is in the Canarese character and 
language. The emblems at the top of the stone 
are: In the centre, a Zmyaon its right, the 
sun, and on its left, the moon. 

“ tlie year of ' 

the Sahvahanasaka 1455 (a. d. 1533-4), being 
the Handana samvahara* at the command of 


1 Chinnappanilyaka, who was the general 
of Achyutaraya, Chikka-Chinnap- 

ana y a k a repaired the fort of B a d il v i 
_ and the temple of the goddess Sri-Banada- 
Mahammilyi and other shrines which were 
HI the same fort. 

The forts of B 4 d a vi, or in its modem form 
B a d a m i, are of some renown in these parts 
The town Kes at the mouth of a raviue, and is 
girded in front by what was formerly a toler¬ 
ably strong fort of its own, and at the back by 

a tank of considerable size. On the hill oyer- 

hanging the north side of the town there is 
thoBayan-bandS-koti, or ‘Fort of the 
Mty-two large rocks’, and on the hill overhang- 
mg the south side of the town there is the 

Banamandala-koti, or‘Port of the field 
of battle’. Ifeiled to ascertain the origin of 
these names. In the e'r/ieuie of the blind Brah 
mau Narasingrao and his Arabs in 1841 
the fort of the town was taken with tolerable 
ease by tbe miHtary force sent out from Bel- 
^Bm; but the other two, and especially the 
ayan-bandg-kdti, gave considerable 
trouble. All three were then more or less dis- 
Hiantled and rendered useless. 

No shrine atBaddmi itself seems to be now 
known by the name of Banada-Maham- 
“iAyij the goddess is, of course, the same as 
Bana-Sainkari,of the temple at which is 
the tablet contammg the present inscription. 


Tramcrijption* 

[ ] [■ jj j r • 1 ^ . 

f 4 ] l^jo£je/o siKg. Ifll) S, w 

r„T .w « Ajdjssddajs 

X e„o=s«. 


II Sw note * to line 42 of tbe text! ^ TI------- - ' " ■ ■ V" 
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[12] &0-do ^Opi33*d 8a^sio^3j^t)OdD^-d^JS 

[13] ^'s^‘2csc®t)?v 8J^2a^^^cdo^i?jc> ^o:s5o 

[14] cdo rfoXFrf ^js^Bodo^js aso^Rl e52d>^^a’3odo^:^oSo^)u^cxjb5Aw(c> 

[15] sJo^^iJS^odoAbAJa «5(C?)cdoau^n5jS^X^ea3o(:^^^for7<^®00^ i. e. ^^)^cd3?)7( 

o3jo- 

[16] rij ti^arfF^^a^^^o^^DCA)(odXi) rfo7:^D^^-?is^0®Kio2s-Dl 

[17] ^^ao^rf^osooa^jeioao 

[18] ^o^s/3^F(?Sj3^r)z3^*c^s^?\ ^ 

[l9j A^^Jc!0 e9do^^craodd^o5oa[a^odo] Z)R • ....essdo^o^- 

[20] ■'3acdoi;i}5oaroadDTd . 

Translation. 


May it be anspicions I Reverence to Samblin, 
wbo is made beautiful by a cJiowri wbicb. is tbe 
moon that Hgbtly rests upon bis lofty bead, and 
wbo is tbe foundation-pillar for tbe erection of tbe 
city of tbe three worlds ! In order to dispel tbe 
darkness of obstacles, I meditate on bimj: wbo 
is tranquil and pure, wbo is possessed of incon¬ 
ceivable glory, wbo is in body a man but in face 
an elepbant, and wbo is a very corpulent glory ! 

Hail f On Monday tbe fifth day of tbe bright 
fortnight of the month Jyesbtba of the Handana 
samvafsara, which was tbe year of tbe victorious 
and glorious Salivabanasaka 1455§, while the 
brave and puissant great king Acbyuta- 
r a y a,'—-whose lotuses, which are bis feet, are 
adorned by tbe clusters of blossoms, wbicb are 
the jewels in tbe diadems of all chieftains; 
tbe most eminent among kings ; the glorious 
supreme king of great kings; tbe supreme lord 
of kmgs,—was governing the earth with the 
recreation of pleasing conversations :— 

The fort of B a d a v i and the shrines of the 
goddess S r 1 - B a n a d a - M a b a m m a y i [| and 
other gods having fitHen into ruin even under 

t The remainder of the iuscriptioix is lost, the tablet 
being broken here. 

X Cranapati. With the exception of reading 
for ' tarn wpi% this verse occnrs word for word in Mal- 
Hndtba’s introductions to his commentaries on the Baghu-' 
vmiisa and the Kumdrasambhava. 

§ According to the ta'ble in Brown’s Ca/rmMc Chrono¬ 
logy,^ the Kandana sayhvatsara is ^aka 1454,. and ^aka 
1455 is the Vijaya samvatso/ra. 

-ir^l !®* ‘ (i.e. Mah^mAyi, or more properly 

Mah^maye,) of the forest’. * Mah^^^’, the Sreat lUn- 
£^n, is DimgA, Samkari, or P^rvati, as the personification of 
the illTisory nature of worldly objects. Banada-Ma- 


tbe great Hng,f — Cbinnapanayaka, 
tbe general of tbe great king Acbyutaraya, 
baviug given orders to repair and reestablish 
tbe fort of B a da vi and the shrines within 
it of Sri-Banada-Mabammayi and 
other gods, sent (for that purpose) bis son**^ 
G b i k k a - C b i n n a p a n a y a k a :—-ft 
And that same. 0 b i k k a - 0 b i n n a p p a- 
n ay aka at the command of bis master restored 
the fort of Badavi, and, with tbe object that the 
great king Acbyutaraya and bis master 
Cbinnappanayaka might obtain an in¬ 
crease of life and health and riches, repaired 
and reestablished the shrines of all tbe gods 
commencing with S r i - B a n a d a - M a b a m- 
m a y i, who is tbe holy M a b a m a y e; wbo is 
tbe mistress of the fourteen worlds; who is 
courageous in utterly destroying the race of the 
demons . . .. . .. , JJ; and wbo is tbe mistress 
of the city of S r L-V a n a p u r a §§, . . . , . . . , 

; . ,. those same shrines to the great king 
AGbyutar aya . v . . . . holy ... ....... 

The general of the great king Achyu- 
t.araya . ........ i[(| 

hamm^yi is evidently the same goddess as Bana•> 
^ a m k a r t, ‘ ^anikari of the forest’. 

% ‘ MahCirdjikadmdaM *,—hnt the meaning to he given 
to this word is somewhat doubtful 

^ ^Kwm6/ra ^;—perhaps ‘deputy’, though a free transla¬ 

tion, would he more in accordance with the meaning, 
ft i-e., ‘ Chinnappan%aka the younger’. 

XX The meaning to be given to the word ^ dmda\ before 
^raksiiasa^ is not apparent. * ‘ 

§§ * The citi^ of the forest’; all this part of the country 
formed in ancient times part of the great forest called 
Daridakaranya. 

(Ill See note f to line 20 of the text. 
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AROH.a:OLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY M. J. WALHOUSE. LATE M. 


(Contmued from 

IX. Folh-hre—Spells mid Charms, 
Popular Beliefs and Superstitions. 

Occasion is Iiere taken to collect snck in¬ 
stances as woald fall under tke above heading 
as came to mj notice in the Madras provinces 
and on the western coast. Most of these are com¬ 
monly known, and prevail widely over India. 
The list might doubtless be greatly increased 
were inquirers to record the odds and ends 
of popular notions that chance to come before 
them. 

Omens (sakuna) form quite a wide and im¬ 
portant subject, and are the twenty-fourth on 
the list of the sixty-four Hindu sciences.=^ The 
followmg are some of the evil omens, on en¬ 
countering any of which, BEndus about to start 
on a journey or begin any undertaking will 
often desist:—Seeing, on, issuing from the house, 
a crow on the left hand comixy oi* a 

Brahmani kite on the right. Seeing or meeting 
a monkey, a sick man, an oil-man, a leper, a 
snake,a hare (as formerly in Scotland), aBrahman 
widow, a Brahman alone, a mendicant, a man 
with dishevelled hair, a quarrel, buttermilk, any 
empty vessel, a smoky fire, a bundle of sticks. 
It may be noted how many of these objects aie 
just the thiugs likely to be encountered on com¬ 
ing out early in the morning. 

Amongst good omens are a virgin, a cow, the 
sound of a drum, the sound of a horn, milk, 
curds, fruit, fiowers, a clear-blazing fire, two 
Brahmans, a horse, an elephant, a bullock, two 
fishes, two vessels full of water, spirituous li¬ 
quors, cooked food, meat, a daucing-girl, hearing 
kind words, a parrot. 

The little familiar house-lizard (JbdlU) that 
runs up walls often utters a chirping cry; this . 
proceeding from the east wall of a house is 
very lucky, but from* any of th,e other three 
walls extremely bad, aud sufficient to break 
off any enterprise. Readers of Aristophanes 
will remember how the meditations of Socrates, 
as he lay with mouth open, pondering on the 
paths and changes of the moon, were dis¬ 
turbed by a halli from the roof. Sneezing is 
a serious affair all over the East, as well as in 

« Mncb curious matter may be found in Professor Kern’s 
translation of the Brihat-SanhitiX in the JownwLl of the 


^ol. IV. p-age..^(^.) 

Europe, ancient and modern. In Southern India 
sneezing once is a good, sign, twice a bad 
sign; more than twice is not regarded. Gaping, 
as. amongst the old Jews, is held to be a moment 

whenBhfitas and evil spirits effeei; an en¬ 
trance into the body: hence most Brahmans on 

gaping snap their fingers as a preventive. 

In dangerous sickness the hair is sometimes 
out off and offered to a deity, as in old Greece. 
Ghildless women often go to anthills, where 
snakes dwell, and place offerings of milk with 

prayers and invocations, hoping thereby to re¬ 
move their barrenness, which they believe to be 
dne to an injury done to a snake in a former 
life. Besides barrenness the followmg evils are 
ascribed to offences done in a former life, by 
which malignant spirits gain power over mor¬ 
tals : —The death of childi*en whilst the parents 
are alive, brotherly hatred, conjugal discord, un¬ 
dutifulness of children, being reduced to beggary, 
moodiness of temper, impiety and neglect of 
ceremonies, bad luck in trade or farming, con¬ 
stant ill-healtb, loss of employment. 

Amongst charms and spells the following are 
considered good against B h u t a s or evil de¬ 
mons, whose worship is so widely spread :—^The 
tooth or claw of a tiger worn on the neck or 
near the loins, wearing an iron ring set with 
pearls (iron and steel have everywhere and at 
all times since the days of Ulysses (Odyss. XI.) 
been powerful against ghosts and bad spirits), 
a lime placed in the turban, a figure of H anu- 
man graven on any ornament. When any 
mischief has been set on foot, repeating the 
name GovindJi! Govinda! is held materially to 
assist its progress; once before mo a man was 
convicted of arson against whom suspicion was 
first aroused by being overheard repeating Go¬ 
vinda ! Govinda! whilst watching from a dis¬ 
tance a fire that he had. kindled. I know not 
the origin of this belief. 

The old classicalf and mediaeval superstition 
that the death of an enemy may be effected by 
making a waxen image of him and causing it 
to melt gradually before a fire with certain 
ceremonies, still flourishes in India,—indeed is 

Royal Asiatic Society N. S. vols. V. to VII. 
t Theocritus, Pharii'Micewtria; Virgil, Bucol. VIII. 
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hardly extinct in Europe. This is the manner 
prescribed:—Make an image with wax in the 
form of your enemy, take it in your right hand 
at night and hold your chain of beads in your 
left hand, then burn the image with due rites, 
and it shall slay your enemy in a fortnight.” 
Another strong spell for e^il is to take a human 
bone from a burial-ground and recite oyer it a 
thousand times the powerful Malaysia ruantrcb^ 
namely, Om I JSram! Sram ! Swine-faced god¬ 
dess, seize him, seize him as a victim ! drink; 
drink his blood I eat, eat his flesh ! 0 image of 
imminent death, Bhagavati of Malayala, glaum ! 
glaum ! Om ! The bone thrown into an enemy’s 
house will cause his ruin. Again, if a paste be 
formed of human bones, the aboye spell recited 
oyer it a hundred times, and* the paste then 
mixed with food or drink, it will cause death 
in a week. This recalls the famous Unguentum 
Mirifimm, or Wondrous Ointment, of which Sir 
Kenelm Digby relates several surprising in¬ 
stances ; the moss of a dead man’s skull and 
man’s fat were the principal ingredients: but it 
was used to heal, not to kill. Necromancy, as 
practised by mediaeval magicians aud sorcerers, 
respecting which Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy 
and Solomon’s Key to Magic may be consulted, 
is familiar to the Hindus, and the rites used by 
them much the same. Here is a specimen:—^Let 
a sorcerer obtain the corpse of a maiden, and on 
a Sunday night place it at the foot of a Bhuta- 
haunted tree on an altar, and repeat a hundred 
times, “ Om! Brim ! Brom! 0 goddess of Ma- 
layrda, who possessest us in a moment! come! 
come!?’ The corpse will then be inspired by a 
demon and rise up, and if the demon be appeased 
with flesh and arrak, will answer all questions 
put. This is called the Virgin Spell, and came 
from Malaysia. Be it noted that Mala¬ 
bar is the land par excellence of sorcery and 
magic; the most powerful B h u t a s and demons 
reside there. As in medifeval belief, they can 
be bought, carried about, and transferred from 
one sorcerer to another. The following story, 
truly medimyal in its wildness, is copied from a 
Madras newspaper of the present year Some 

B h u t a s have human mistresses and concubines, 
and even outrage the modesty of their occa- 
sionalfair worshippers. At Bo dinalkanur, 
near Palanei, in the Madura district, a 
cei^tain Chetti bought of a magician a Malabar 
demon, for ninety rupees, it’ is said; but ere a 


day had passed since the transfer, the undutifui 
spirit fell in love with its master’s wife, and 
succeeded in its nefarious purpose. A pious 
Hindu a,ssures me that the woman still lives, 
leading a very unhappy life with the demon, 
the husband being long dead and gone.” The no¬ 
tion of demoniac intercourse with mortal women 
is of extreme and general antiquity, ranging 
from Genesis (vi. 2) and the reputed prssdilu- 
yian Booh of Kioch to Merlin and Mother 
Shipton: see Bid. Ant vol. I. p. 283 for an ac¬ 
count of the stones sold at the I) h a r m a s- 
tha 1 a Temple in South Kanara, the residence of 
seven most dreaded p-nd malignant B hut as; 
these stones carry the powers of the Bhutas 
with them, and can be used by their purchasers 
against enemies with dire effect. One of the 
native notions respecting pdndu Jculis or kist- 
vaens is that men of old times constructed them 
for the purpose of hiding treasure: hence it is 
that antiquaries find so many have been already 
ransacked. It is also believed that spells were 
placed over them as a guard, the strongest be¬ 
ing to bury a man alive in the cairn, and bid 
his ghost protect the deposit against any but 
the proprietor; the ghost would conceal the 
treasure from all strangers, or only be com¬ 
pelled to disclose it by a human sacrifice being 
offered. Compare this with Bertram Eising- 
ham’s account of the practice of the old Buc¬ 
caneers 

Seek some charnel when at full 
The moon gilds skeleton and skull, 

There dig and tomb your precious heap, 

And bid the dead the treasure keep,— 

Sure guardians they; if fitting spell 
Their service to the task compel. 

Lacks there such charnelKill a slave 
Or prisoner on the treasure-grave, 

Aud bid his discontented ghost 
Stalk nightly on his lonely post. 

Eohehy, Canto II. 18. 
Some speculative physicists make a point oi 
sleeping north and south, that the magnetic cur¬ 
rents may course freely through their systems ; 
but Hindu mothers do not allow their children 
to sleep with heads northwards, the reason 
assigned being that afteir Siva had cut off 
Ganesa s head, it was determined to replace it 
with the head of the first animal found sleeping 
with its head to the north, which happened to 
be an elephant. Again, Hindu mothers prevent 
their children fropi, smelling a lime or lemon ; 
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because Parikshit, the grandson of Arjuna, hav¬ 
ing been forewarned that he should die of a 
snake-bite, retreated to a barren island, hoping 
no serpent would cross the water; but on^, 
having assumed the form of a very fragrant 
lemon, swam over, and, on Pariksliit’s smelling 
it, bit his nose, of which he died. 

Hindus have some carious notions of natural 
repulsions or anti-sympathies (vv-Sfain) existing 
between certain animals : such are said to exist 
between a peacock and a chameleon, a mouse 
and a scorpion, besides others which I do not 
remember. There is also a belief that when a 
bear seizes a man it tickles him to death with¬ 
out biting or violence ; it is popularly believed, 
too, of bears that they gain an additional pair of 
kidneys each year of their life; and on opening 
a bear I have certainly seen appearances that 
seemed to bear out the notion. The hyteua 
is also believed to beat to death, or strangle, 
with its tail, people whom it seizes. A tiger’s 
whiskers chopped np small are held to be a most 
potent poison hence when one is killed the | 
-whiskers are often immediately singed off, to I 
prevent possible mischief. 

The origin of the word ‘Fairy’ is doubtful. 
Some have plausibly derived it from the Persian 
Peri Pari) ; and Keightley, still more 

probably, from ' the Italian Faia, through 
the old French Fade, Fee, Fderie,—English 
Fay, Faery, Fairy. Dr. Caldwell in his Goni- 
faraiive Grammar has suggested the Tamil 
Pey—■ devil or goblin,’—the objects of the devil- 
worship so characteristic of Tinnevelli. The pri¬ 
mary meaning would be some supernatural be¬ 
ing, with infinite gradations between the beauti¬ 
ful creations of Persian and European fancy 
and the ugly malignant demons worshipped by 
South Indian Shanurs. Mr. Fergus.son (Treoand 
Serpent WursMj}, p. 79) thinks tlrat “all dwarfs 
and magicians—all the Fairy Mythology of i 
East and West-helong to the Turanian races, 
which underhe the Aiyan races, and crop up , 
at times through them, but are really antagon- ; 
istic to the genius of the latter.” Considering 3 
how intimately the Fairy mythology is blended i 


with the popular beliefs and romance systems 

i of most of the European nations which are held 
' to he of Aryan descent, the position that such 
, mythology is alien to Aryan genius seems 

ii debatable. If it were specially characteristic 
r of a Turanian race, we ought to find it well 

developed .among.st the Dravidian peoples, who 
1 I are typically Turanian; but—which discredits 
the Tam^il origin of ‘fairy’—I have never been 
able to find that those peoples know of any di¬ 
minutive beings correspondmg to the Elves 
j and F a i r i e s of English and Irish legends, the 
little underground people, the D uergar§ or 
D w a r f s of Scandinavia, or the T r o 11 s, E 11 e 
people, and E 1 v e s of Germany, hr the Madras 
districts, though green pircles are not uncom¬ 
mon on grass after rain, no little beings dance 
round thom^hy moonlight or creep into flower- 
cups ; no Trolls or Dwarfs haunt rocks and 
cavesand have wondrous places within the hills: 
trees are frequented by hideous B h 41 a s,—not, 
as in Denmark, by delicate Elves." Sometimes I 
have thought I had fallen upon a trace. The 
Pd/idu UHs or kistvaens are in many places 
believed to Lave been built by a dwarf race a 
cubit high, who could novertholess lift the huge 
stones with facility. I have heard, too, of a large 
mound near Chin gal pat, not far from 
j Madras, suri'Onnded by kistvaens, and inhabited 
by a bearded race of PH n day ar three feet 
I high, ruled by a king who lives in the top of 
the mound : this seems very like a Norwegian 
folk-story ofthe hill-dwarfs. Siva, appa¬ 
rently a non-Aryan god, has a train of dwarfs, 
amongst them the three-legged B h r i n g i -who 
dances nimbly; and Vishnu once appeared 
as a dwarf, V ii m a n a. Dwarfs are sculptured 
profusely on Saiva, Vaishnava, and Jaina tem¬ 
ples. The great Muni of the south, A g a s i y a 
seems also to have been a dwarf, and dwelt on a 
mountain. Some think him to have been the 
prototype of Tom Thumb, .Jack the Giant-killer 
and Hop-o’-my-Thnmh. Still I could not find 
any orgauized popular belief in races and com¬ 
munities of beings i-esembling the European. 
Such, however, may exist,—the primitive forest 


t “ Whicli, like tlie courser’s liair, hath got hut life 
R serpent’s pokonr-^Shal-espere. 

111 B u e r g u r became animated 

in the clay below m the earth, like iiuiirgots in flesh • thev 
were very wise and strong, skilful in all met d-umk 
smithciaft, smaU of stature and long-armed. *lnaIo‘de 8 
have been sought for them in the D e v a s and D e v a t a « 
of Indras Paradise, called Bevergar in the South j 


and the inaker of self-morini; chariots as tee ’ 

were of wonderful things and weapons. “ 8 
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tribes of GondSj KoiiiSj &c. would be no unlikely 
field; and it would be particularly interesting 
to ascertain wbetber cognate legends are current' 
amongst the nations beyond India, Kabul, Af¬ 
ghanistan, &c.jj 

It is necessary to distinguish between the 
little beings of the popular creeds-—the cunning 
D u e r g a r and night-tripping E1 v e s or popu¬ 
lar E a i r i e s, and the Fays and F a i r i e s of 
romance, the full-sized fairy knights and ladies of 
Middle-Age romance and the- “ Faerie Queene,” 
such as were in Miltonis mind when he wrote 

“ Of Faery damsels met in forests wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 

Eancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellinore,” 

are utterly different in appearance and attri¬ 
butes to the pygmy 

Faery elves 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side 

Or fountain some belated peasant sees.” 

This confusion is chiefly owing to Shakspere, 
since whose time the name and attributes of 
the real Fays and Fairies of romance have been 
transferred to the still more poetical and ex¬ 
quisite little beings of village popular imagina¬ 
tion. But the fairy ladies of the romances 
of chivalry—of ^Haon de Bordeaux,’ ‘Perce- 
forest, and ‘ Parthenopex’ —■ approach much 
nearer the lovely Peris of Persian story and the 
amiable Jinni ladies of the Arabian Tales; and, 
allowing for difference of scene and associations, 
the Apsaras of Sanskrit mythology seem to be 
of the same lineage, and so do the Yanacharls 
or forest-nymphs, and Khanadacharas of the 
Mahdhlidrata, 

Still more nearly allied mnst be the beings 
described, in the following extract from an 
account of Indian village snperstition printed in 
a Madras newspaper of the present year by a 
native contributor;— 

“ The spirits of* the air are so numerous and of 
such different classes, that I cannot expect, in the 
compass of a single article, to treat of them with 
anything like fulness. Foremost in their aerial 
ranks, and somewhat detached from all the rest, 
stand those good-natured celestial vestals which 
frequent cool shades and limpid streams, which 
while away the live-long night in innocent frolic 
and joyous d^ce, doing no ill to man or beast. 

To help the sick, to succour women in travail, to 
guide the benighted traveller who has lost his 
way, to shower blessings and flowers alike on 
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happfly married couples,—-in fact, to do anything 
that is good or graceful,—is the delightsome voca¬ 
tion of the village hannimdr or virgins, as they 
aie felicitously styled in ordinary country par¬ 
lance. With the blooming grace of perpetual maid¬ 
enhood, they are patrons of the village lassie af- 
flicted with the ‘ tender passion,’ and watch with 
a motherly interest the progress of steadfast hon¬ 
ourable loves; while, on the other hand, there is 
nothing which they hate so intensely with their 
righteous hatred as the violation of matrimonial 
vows or the infringement of maidenly honour. 
Rude statues of potters’ work representing these 
fair champions of virtue and youthful rewarders 
of coujugal fidelity may be seen invariably under 
some pleasant shade' by the side of a rippling 
rivulet, onhe placid surface of the village tank. 
When the sun is at its greatest height, and man 
aiMoeast seek some friendly shelter to indulge 
m their midday languid and enervated by 
the burning heat, these fair celestials, screened 
from profane mortal sight, quietly perform their 
ablutions in the tank.or brook close by, divesting 
themselves of their flowing ethereal robes. Their 
appearance to mortals in bodily form always por¬ 
tends something extremely good or evil; but as 
they are naturally inclined to acts of kindness 
and mercy, such interviews prove, in the majority 
of cases, harbingers of prosperity and conjugal 
felicity. Instances are not wanting of these sylvan 
beauties, through forgetfulness to bind the wood 
with their magic spell, allowing themselves to be 
surprised by the strolling cowherd ere they have 
risen from their midday bath. Every year, as 
the husbandman sows his grain after the precursory 
showers of the rainy season, he vows to set apart 
Bp much a haiam (twelve marhals) as' a thank- 
offering if the out-turn should prov^e as abundant 
as he prayed for. True to a farthing, the sale- 
proceeds of the virgins’ share is religiously laid 
by, to be made use of a month or two after the har¬ 
vest, when the ryot, now at leisure, thinks of re¬ 
deeming his vow at the shrine of the celestial fair 
one. At the appointed time, generally at night, 
the whole village wends in solemn procession to 
the sacred grove, with banners flying and drums 
beating, and with all the paraphernalia of Eastern 
worship. Rice is boiled, sheep are slain, amateur 
theatricals improvised, and the light hearts of the 
multitude rendered still lighter by potions of 
arrak, the country-prepared and country-botisled 
brandy, the ‘ black house’ as it is fondly termed 
by these rustic votaries of Bacchus.” 

Kothing else so poetical exists in Hindu 
folk-lore. 1 was never so fortunate as to hear 


- - anything of the belief a nd beings so pleasingly 

(1 See Dr. Leitner’s paper on Dard Legends and BeUefs, Ind. Ant vol. I. pp. 84-92. 
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descrited. The contributor does not mention 
what region he writes of, but the name kannimdr 
indicates a Tamil district; neither does he say 
anything of their size, but they would appear to 
be of ordinary human stature. They are seen 
in the daytime, and, like the nymphs of Greece, 
lore streams and baths, but, like the nymphs 
and the fairies, may not be rashly looked upon.^ 
5 ery notable, too, is their beneficent disposition, 
so diflTerent to that of the demons and B h ii t a s' 
who ateorb so large a portion of Indian village 
worship. In them Aryan and Turanian attri¬ 
butes are strangely mingled, and their origin 


would seem rather assignable to the poetic in¬ 
stincts latent in all races that have risen above 

mere savagery, and to tlie desire of explainipg 
riatarai oj* extraordmary appearances. The 
hanmrrmr seem miicli to resemble the Fairy * 
ladies • of romance, and further accounts of 
them would be very acceptable, especially if 
the ingenious contributor or others cotild col¬ 
lect and give some of the stories and, instances 
alluded to, taken down from actaal recital of 
I the villagers: each stories would"loe the best 
information, and most interesting to myfeliolo- 
gists. 


CORRESPOFDEIS^CE 

KAEHij)! BRAHMANS. 

Mr. Mairne, at page i35.of his book Tim Konkan, 
states that the R 4 j 4 p n r T4!iik4 is the native dis- 
tnct of the K a r h 4 d a Brahmans. It may be so 

withregardtotheRatnagiri.Zilla, but the real 

district from which these Br4hmans, scattered over 
different parts of India, originally came is differ- 
mfc. The Sahjddn Khania of the' SJcmida Parana 
supplies very clear information on this point. It 
states that the country named Karashtra 
was the original place of residence of this section 
of Br4hmans. This, country, the Punina says, 
extended forty hos between the V e d 4 v a 1 1 (most 
probably the Yarna river) on the south, and the 
Koyan4 on the north. It appears that the 
country was known under the name of its chief 
town, which is the present Karliid, at the junc- 
tionoftlieKo>ran4 with theKrishnd in the 
S a tar 4 district. This • account makes it clear 
that the name K a r h 4 d a applied to a division of 
Brahmans is derived from the name of their origi¬ 
nal country, in the same manner as the names 
Besastha and Kohsianastha are derived 
from the countries of Desa or Mah4r43h&ra and 
Kohkan. 

^RkKISHJTA SlSTRI TaI^KAB. 


Queries, 

1. Is Th4kur a pure Sanskrit, Le. Yedic word ? 

2. It has been said that this is a Kolarian, and 
not a Sanskrit term. Is this assertion capable of 
proof? 

3. At present it is used in two principal 

senses : an idol; 2ad, a lord or landholder. 

Which of these two is probably the primary mean¬ 
ing of the word ? 

% “He has seen a nymph” was the aadeiit explanation 
of sudden insanity. 

TH?t6 them shaU die, 

1U wink and couch: no man their work must eye,” 
exclaims FalstafT. 


AND MISCELLANEA. 

Any information whatever respectingthesc quos- 
fcions will be most thankfully received, and the 
more so as we want to adopt one and the proper 
title for the Supreme Being in our several Missions. 

At present three woi-ds are used by the Santal 
missionaries when speaking of God:—> 

1, Chando; 2, Th4ktir ; 3, Parmesvara. 

P. T. Co.LE. 

Taljlmrh mar EdjmaMl, Novemher 2Brd, 1875. 

GAUPIYA BESa of THE AHCIENTS. 

^It is generally supposed nowadays that G a u - 
diya Desa was the same as Bengal, because 
G a u d a was tbe ancient capital of this province. 
But the ancient name of Bengal was Banga, 
and not Gauda, as the following ^loka from the 
8Mnda Pardna will clearly show :~— 

HiWdT: : 

It is therefore evident from the Pauranic ac¬ 
counts that the place which went by the name of 
G a u d a is not Bengal, but a country north of the ' 
Yindhya hills, and the people thereof were called 
PanchaGauda. 

^ ^ Das Seh. 

Merharnpur, 2mh Wouemher 1875, 


m/JOJiiOAJS, urtKXSTiAlSS. 

To. the Pdiior of the Indian Antiquary. 

S]:R,~Mr. Oomns has again (voL lY. p. 305) re- 
turned to the discussion of some matters which he 
connects with the so-called Syrians of the Malabar 
Coast. The real point at issue is* the credibility or 
not of the legend which makes the Apostle St. 
Thomas visit India, which is unde rstood to mean 

The MaMhMrat% relates that the Yayiti, whilst 
hnni^, snrpri^ Sarmisht4, the daughter of the Baitm 
li%ia QT demon-tog, and h®r nymphs, while balimig; biit 
no good came of ii wn* 
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the^Jlalabar Coast. Mr. Collins first aeoepted it as 
credible and trustworthy; he now says : “ My 
object is not primarily to contend that St. Thomas 
came to India—though I have something more 
to say about that too—but that the early” 
earliest] Christian sects” [I suppose “in India” 
is to^ be supplied] “were orthodox, and not 
Gnostic orManichmans,” &o. Mr. Collins’s “ some- 
thing more is an assertion that it is finite pos¬ 
sible that an Apo.stle with “the gift of tongues” 
could have gone to India, and lie quotes” sev- i 
eral passages (already well known) to show that 
theie were Christians in India in the fourth 
century and afterwards. I am not prepared to 
discuss what the Apostles might have done; I 
only ask for evidence as to what they did. Still 
less can I enter upon a question of the orthodoxy 
of sects that may have e.xisted in India, but of the 
e.xistenoeof whom Mr. Collins does not appear to 
me to give any proof; fori can hardly accept as 
auch their discovery in the eighth century in eon- 
Seqnenee of a dream, whatever opinion I might wish 
to have of Mr. Collins’s translation from a Mala- 
bar-Syrian fable. He does not appear to see that the 
existence in Malabar of Christians (whom Cosmas i 
reoo^ized as snch) in the sixth century pro-ves ) 
nothing as regards the first, second, or third cen- i 
tury. Again he says: “ Dr. Bnrnell revives an ob- i 
jection which has been used only too recklessly by 1 

Dr. Barton amongst others.that India was < 

m the early centuries a.d. the name of nearly the ? 
whole East, including China. ... According to this c 
argument, Megasthenes, for instance, though he r 

calledlus book Indiea, may have visited Euh.ohau. ii 

The sam , argument may be used as successfully 
agaiiisfc Ai Kadim^s accoiiiifc,” &c. c 

Now if there is any recklessness it is surely on e 
Mi\ Collins 3 part, who has managed to compare s 
the meaning of a Greek name of the fourth t 
century b.c. with the same name as used 500 or 
000 years later by Romans, Greeks, and Syrians, 
as if geographical discovery had made no pro¬ 
gress during this period. If Mr. Collins will 
look at the beginning LsLssQn’sIndlsche AUer^ 
thmnshmde he will find the origin of the name 
India, and if he will look out the word in a Latin 
Dictionary with references he will see how with I 
the progress of discovery the meaning changed h 
and how far he is in the wrong. If this will not do' c-' 
1 can only refer him to any history of geographical ti 
discovery (a. g. the Abbe Vivien de St. Martin’s): 
and, as regards the use of the term ‘ India’ at dif- li^ 
tei-ent periods, to pp. 313, 416, and 417 ff. of vol. id 
J-1. of the second edition of Col. Yule’s magni- ot 


fioent Marco Polo. Nor is there any ambiguity 
about the Arab term ffind-it means South 

India. 

Mr. Collins says: “The epithet Manichsean 
. . was a term that had got to be used indiscri- 
j mmatdy for any Christians who were not at the 
feet of the great Bishop of Borne.” All I can say 
IS that I should like to see it proved that Muham. 
madan Arabs of the ninth century did so, or 
I indeed that there is any foundation for the asser¬ 
tion that this was the case in Europe. 

p adheres to the assertion that 

iahlavi IS an Aramaic language* and was used at 
Edessa. About one word in three in Bahlavi is 
Cha daean, and there is no evidence that it was 

the language of Edessa. 

Passing over minor matters, I shall only refer 
to Mr. Collins’s note on page 314. He says : “ If 

thenamdManigramambespeltmore correctly 

with the dental than the cerebral ro (Dr. Burnell 
spells It with the latter), then in the purest and 
most primitive Tamil it would describe a village 
ceded as a. free gift by royalty,” &c. Now Mr. Ool- 
ins should first have ascertained that the Syrian 

grants ^have the word MS nikkir&mam (i.e. 
Manigramam) as plainly written as possible, and 
more than once, and that there can be no doubt 
about the word. Secondly he should know that 
there is no_ such word as Mdmgrdmam in Tamil 
o any period ;t there is a Sanskrit-Tamil word 
mamgam (abridged from the Sanskrit phrase 
common m the later South Indian grants-Snr-' 
mmanga, which means free of all taxes), but ma,a 
IB not to be found. 

As regards Mr. Whitehonse’s Manigramahar, I 
cannot find the slightest proof given by him (or 
even a hint of his authority) for the extraordinary 
statements ho makes. Anyhow, they have nothing 
to do with the present matter. 

m • BubNEIL. 

J^cmjom,miiOotoleTm75. 

[We must close this disoussion for the present.—En.] 


¥“*.^hller is, of course, correct as regards tha 


IURERAL CEREMONY AT BOMBAY 
To the Bditor of the “ Indian Antigim-y.” 

Sm,—When I commenced travelling in India, 
I was prepared to expect much perplexing variety 
in the religious and social usages of the different 
castes but the actual reality far outdoes myan- 
aoipations One great use of the Indian Anti- 
quary is that it enables scholars and antiquarians 
hvmg m different parts of India to exchange 
Ideas with each other, and to profit by each 
other s knowle dge and experiences. 


printed, he may see ttoTSe greater’^^^^nTpiT- 
How can Mr. Coffins snppose that grAma is a Tamil 
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COSEESPOITDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


Jakuaey, 1876 .] 


I lately paid a Tisit' to the Hindu burning- 
ground on the shore of Back Bay at Bombay, and 
witnessed a curious funeral ceremony there. The 
body of a man about forty years of age had 
been burnt the day before. On the uaoming of 
my visit about ■ twenty-four men, his relations, 
gathered round the ashes to perform what ap¬ 
peared to be a kind of irdddlia. They offered no 
objection' to my standing close to them, nor e^en 
to my asking them Questions. The ceremony 
commenced by one of their number examining 
the ashes, and carefully separating any portions 
the bones that had not been calcined by the 
iames on the previous day. These, he collected 
in his hands and carried outsids the burning- 
ground, with the intention, I was told, of throw¬ 
ing them into the sea near at hand. This being 
done, the whole party gathered round the ashes 
of the pyre in a semicircle, and one of the twenty- 
four men sprinkled them with water. Then some 
cdwdung was carefully spread in the centre of the 
ashes so as to form a flat circular cake of rather 
more than a . foot in diameter,' around which a 
stream of cow*s urine was poured from a metal 
Vessel, Hext, one of the men brought a plantain- 
leaf and laid it on the circle of cowdung so as to 
form a kind of dish or plate. Around the edge of 
the l^f were placed five round balls, probably of 
lice-flour, rather smaller than cricket-balls, mixed 
with some brown substance. I presume these balls 
are what in the regular irdddha ceremonies are 
called pmdus. Sprigs of the ^ztZsz'-plant and 
fresh leaves of the hetel^ with a few flowers, were 
inserted in each bail, and a coloured cotton cord 
loosely suspended between them. Hext, one of the 
relations covered the five pindas with the red 
powder called guUL Then five flat wheaten 
cakes were placed on the plantain-leaf inside the 
circle of the five pindas, and boiled rice was piled 
up on the cakes, surmounted by a small piece of 
ghee mixed with brown sugar. The ceremony 
being so far completed, the deceased man*s nephew, 
or sister's son, took an earthenware vase, filled 
it with water and held it on his right shoulder. 
Starting from the north side, he commenced cir¬ 
cumambulating the five pindas and the five 
wheaten <^kes, with his left shoulder towards 
them, while one of the relatives with a sharp 
stone made a hole in the jar, whence the water 
spouted out in a stream as he walked round. On 
completing the first round and coming back to the 
north, a second incision was made with the same 
stone, whence a second stream poured out simul¬ 
taneously with the first. At the end of the fifth 
round, when five streams of water had been made 
to spout out from five holes round the five pindas, 
the earthenware vase was dashed to the ground 


on the north side, and the remaining water spilt 
over the ashes. Hexfc, one of the relatives took a 
small metal vessel containing milk, and, with a 
betel-leaf^ for a ladle, sprinkled some drops over 
the jice piled on the wheaten cakes. After which, 
taking some water from a small Md—or rather 
makmg another relative pour it into his liand—he 
first sprinkled it in a circle round the pindas and 
then over the cakes. Finally, bending down and 
raising his hands to his head, he performed a sort 
I of pi^d to the 2 nndas. This was repeated by all 
twenty-four men in turn. After the completion 
of the ceremony, the balls and cakes were left to 
be eaten by crows. 

you permit me to ask whether similar 
funeral rites have been, witnessed by any of your 
correspondents.? The men were said to have 
come from some neighbouring Marathi district. 
To what caste do these usages belong ? and why 
should there be fiveptbidns and five flat cakes ? 

Moniee Williams, 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 
Belvedere, GalcuUa, Bee, 26, 1875. 

Hote os yhe above. 

The instance described was probably performed 
by G-hatis: it is not quite in accordance with 
either the Brdhman or Marithi customs. The 
water-jar is carried round the pyre by the nearest 
relative or heir, and the holes made by the re¬ 
peater of the mantras with a stone—the dshmd-^ 
picked up where the body is rested, halfway be¬ 
tween the deceased’s houseand the burning-ground. 
The pindas are at first four—for the deceased, and 
the 2 ntns of father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father; they are then made into a single mass, 
as the deceased has joined the pitris. This is then 
divided into three—for ^ the deceased as the -father 
of the performer, and his' grand&ther and great¬ 
grandfather ; but additional are sometimes 

added for guru, uncles, &c.—^Bb. 


SANSKEIT MSS. 

Extract from Dr, G, BdMer^s preliminary Bepmd 
the results of the search forSamhit MSB. inKaimir. 

^Babfi Hilambar, Chief Justice to H. H. the Ma¬ 
haraja, had had prepared before my arrival a list 
of about seven hundred Sanskrit works known to 
exist in Kasmir, which was forwarded to me by 
Major Henderson. I at once went over it with the 
compiler, and selected some seventy works for 
copying. At the same time the principal Panejits of 
Srinagar came to visit me, by order of the Maha¬ 
raja, and brought me the lists of their books. 

As at first it seemed doubtful whether I should be 
able to acquirean old MS. of the Mjatamnghd,m\A 




THE IHDIxiH AHTIQUABY. 


as I knew that it would not be of much use to get 
a fresh Devanagari tran script made, I borrowed an 
excellent annotated old copy of the work, which 
had been transcribed by one Ganak&k Pandit from 
the cofc arcJietypus belonging to Kesavr4m Pan- 
^t, and began to collate it with the printed edition. 
This work of collation occupied me for four to five 
hours a day until September 29th, when the 8,000 
slokas were finished. Several p3,rticularly impor¬ 
tant passages were also collated with Eesavrfim’s 
copy I found that the published editions contain a 
Teiy large number of mistakes, most of which 

aenously affect the meaning of the text, the form 

of the names, &q. To give one example only, the 
name of the oldest Kasmirian dynasty is not, as 
usually read, Gouarda, but Gonaiida. 

numerous geographical 
and other questions connected with the Bajataran- 
I had frequent meetings with some of the 
Papdits best acquainted with the antiquities of 
Eismir, and I made several excursions to ancient 
sites m the western half of the Yalley. These in¬ 
quiries resulted in the identification of a consider¬ 
able number of the sacred and historical places 
mentioned m the Bdjata/rangini, e.g. of the P r a d 

Cw tlie Mahfipadma with 

the Wlur lake, of J a y a v a n a with the village 
of Zwan, ofShadarhadvana with the viUafe 
ofH&-van, of Jayapida’s Dvaravati with the 

vfilage of Bahirkat near Sumbal,* of 0 h a k ra 
d h a r a with the Ohakdhar hill or mound^L "' 

of thT of tlie real nature i 

of fhe Kasmirian era which has been used by i 
Kalhanain the last three books of his chronidJ i 
^d IS stm in use among the Brahmans of Kasmfr 
Its true name, derived from the supposed s^' 
Wpcession of'lJrsa major, is thfera ofX 
Saptarshis. It began on Chaitra Sudi 1st o 21 
26th year of the Kaliyuga, or March-April SoTs 

- t'+i, Easmirians usually leave 

out the hun Ireds, though there are 

whmhthey havebeenafded ° 

^*11 ^ Sapta^shi era. With this key it 

latt ST'-®'?® chronology ofL p 

later ^mirian kmgs with perfect accuLiy T ^ 

^y add that General Cunningham’s dates yeiy « 

liapa 8 Saptarshi years to years ofthe Ohristi^era 
Very soon after the beginning of my s“S' "" 
a great many ancient MSS. were offprL f 
for sale, out of which T col f ffered to me pi 
---I selected upwards of IdO, to 


LJanuaey, 1870 . 




or Sdf add fe a name of SaraeratS, and *!,•«. 


let more than forty of which are written on birch 
an bark. As I also increased the number of MSS 
ch to copied to more than one hundred, the total 
m of books which I finally took with, me from Kas- 
mir is considerably over 270. 

„ f ftree exceptions 

2 Tt’w characters. This 

r S?" DevanSgari, is commonly 

r- used in Kasmir, and must be of great antiquity, as 
It occurs also on the coins of the 9th century 8 
a Like all Indian alphabets, it has been derived 
h from the old PMi alphabet of the Asoka inscrip-■ 

a tions. It preserves, howe-mr, more ancient forms 
! modern alphabet which I have seen, 

s MSS. written in Sarad4 chaecters are mostly 

pretty correct. But nearly aO old Kasmirian MSS^ 
are moM or less mutilated. Yery frequently the 

- end and the beginning are missing, or at least 

f st!f f r'” °f this 

^ state of thinge is chiefly that the birch bark, which 

- before Akbars time was the only material used 

or writing on is exceedingly fragile. As soon 

as birch-bark MSS. reach any considerable age 
or are used frequently, they begin to split aPd 
to tear m all directions, and the surface bf the 
pages begins to slough. Of course letters, words 
d even whole lines are lost or become illegible, 
destruction of the first and last pages is 
wing o the custom of having the MSS. bound 

in rougu oountiy leather, without inserting blank 
leaves for protection. b.manK 

cas^s°'^ wLi°°“Plete, but in many 
<ases, where few copies only of a book existed 

IS very probable that tbe lacunas have been 

thafhTrt”^- confessed to m^ . 

0^1 ^ ITtwenty-four pages 

oHhenshnudkarmoiiara. Another Pandit asked 

to A P’^epared for myself were 

ever that this course has been adopted for those 

opies. There it is likely, and I have heard it 
asserted as a fact, that complete copies are obtain, 
y comparing a number of mutilated MSS 
As to the contents ofthe acquired books. Poetry 

piesented, „s_ these subjects have been since 
_ immemorial the specialities of the Kal 
mirmns. But there are also curious and rare 
works*om all branches of Hindu leamiT 

pia^. I am happy to state that I have been able 
t ^secure a complete set of the four known ' 

*0 sT- 

calleagdradfi. 

tioalwith’tTose’ofthe'^tS^^^™ 
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OORRBSPOJJ'DEJTCB AOT) MISCELLAITEA. 


tm-anginis, written in the SaradS character, and 
about fifty to sixty years old. As already stated, 
the present editiens are not trustworthy,—least so 
in the 7th and 8th books,— because they have been 
based on Devanagari MSS. I am confident that 
with the help of my collation and of the new Sarada 
MS. it will be possible to produce a readable and 
reliable text. There are also two works of the 
late Sahibram Pandit, both entitled BdjatarmigU 
nhaiiigraha which explain difficult passages in 
Ealhana’s chronicle, and a third bearing the same 
title, which treats Jonaraja’s TarungM in detail. 
A collection of Mdhdtmyas^ describing many 
famous Kasmir tiriJias will furfeher assist in elu- 
cidating the Bdjatamngini. Among the sources 
from^ which Kalhana compiled his work, I have 
obtained the Nttamatapurdna in five copies, four 
written in Sarada characters, and one in Devana¬ 
gari. Just before I left Kasmir three copies of 
Kshemeudra’s BdJdvaU, a work which Ealhar,^. 
criticizes very sharply, were discovered. Two of 
these have been promised, and are probably already ' 
on their way to Labor. I think there is still a 
hope that some more of the old chronicles will 
turn up. One Pandit certainly assured me that 
he had news of the existence of ^ankuka’s Bkuva- 
nmhyudaya. Besides, a great many old birch-bark 
volumes are in the hands of Brahmans, who, them¬ 
selves unacquainted with Sanskrit, hk learned an¬ 
cestors. The learned Pandits find it hard to make 
such men give up their books, but in course of time 
they will no doubt succeed in extracting all that 
is valuable, since they have become fully alive to 
the importance of searching the ‘ yay-tasJ 
Of other ^historical books I have acquired three 
copies of Buna’s Hm-shachariia and an imperfect 
copy of its commentary, the Samketa. The latter 
IS, however, not of much use, as its compiler, 
Bamkara, knew little of Sanskrit and less of 
history. There is, finally, a curious work on the 
history of the great ChahuvSna prince Ppith- 
VIraja, entitled Pfithmrdjavijaya, with a com¬ 
mentary by Jo n a.ra, the author of the second 
BAjaiarangini. The MS. is a very old and very 
dilapidated birch-bark volume, and in so bad a con¬ 
dition that I fear it will not be possible to decipher 
the whole of its contents. It contains portions of 
the twelve Sargas. The name of its author is not 
given m the colophons of the Sargas, but it would 
seeni that the work belongs, like the Harslia- 
ekanta, ^the Ganjavadha (of Vakpati), and the 
VikramdnhaJcdvija, to a 'protege of the liero. It 
will be interesting to compare its contents with £ 
Chand Bardafs great Hindi ndsdo. 

Besides these historical works there are eio-ht i 
Larger new Kivyas ^ 

1. The Earwvijaya of Ratnakara, c 


^ . The Dci^vLVQjtciTdclhdTiioL of ‘K’ she.m.encira, 

3. The Bimigmmmmjari of Kshemendra, 

^ 4. The Sdmagmndtrikd of Hshemendra, 

1 5. The STikanthackarita of Mankha, 

6. The Bdmndrjimiga ? (incomplete), 

^ 7. The Stutikimmidnjali, 

i. 8. ThQ'EaTaclmritmhmidm.mi, 

J and some smaller productions. The oldest 

■ ttiese poems is the first, which dates from the be- 

■ of the 9th century; next come the works 
* of Kshem endra, who wrote in the first half of 

the llth; and last Ma n klia’s, who flourished in 
fehe beginning of the 12th century. 

Babu Hirnmbar has already forwarded copies of 
the Earavijaija to Pandit isvarachandra Yidyasa- 
garain Calcutta, and an edition of the book may be 
expected. In order to make the collection as useful 
as possible, I ha^e secured for nearly all these 
poems both Devan%ari and Sarada copies, and, in 
the case of Hos. I, 2, 5, 6, and 7, commentaries. 

Among the known but rare poetical works 
are copies of phemeiidra^s Bharmarnaujart and 
of the YudJdsMMraviJaija, whose author the 

KasmmanMSS.statetobe Y^sudeva. There 

IS also a commentary on the latter work. An old 
copyofBilhana’s definitively settles the 

question as to the authorship of the little poem, and 
explains the origin of the literary anecdotes cur¬ 
rent reg.irdmg it. Several ancient birch-bark MSS. 
of Somadeva's Kathdsarltsdgam—which the Ka. 4 - 
miriaus usually call Vrihatkatlid —will, I trust, 
enable us to correct the errors of the Devandmiri 
MSS. on which the published edition is based."" 

A large SuhMsJUtdmli or collection of elegant 
i extracts, by Srivara, the author of the third 
Bdjatamngini {sGcond half of the 15th century), is 
important for the literary history of Kasmir. 

In Poetics or Alamkara there are, besides the 
well-known Kdvgapmk isa —of which, however, the 
Kasmirian MSS. differ from those, used in Hin¬ 
dustan—and its commentary the Amndi— 

1. "The Alarhhdrasm'msva, see 0;ef. Gat. p. 210, 

2. The AlamkdravimarHn% see ihid., 

3. The Dlivanigdtlhdpanjikd of Ratnakara, 

4. The Blit any cdoclmna of Abhinavagapta with 

the Uddyota, 

5. The Alanikdrcdohliara, 

6. The Alaihbdmratndkctra^ 

7. The Chandrdloka of Jayadeva, with a com¬ 

mentary, 

8. The KdvydlaihMm, attributed to Rudmta, 

9 . The AhJiklluivrittlradfrika 

and a few minor works. 

H No. S really belonged to R n d r a t a— a state¬ 
ment which I very much doubt—it would bo the 
oldest work in the collection. For Rudmta or Ru- 
drabhatta, like Udbhata, was one of the Pandits 




ot Jayapida;nextinage come Eatn&kara 
and Mu kill a, which latter was the son of the 
famous Saira philosopher E a Hat a and lived 
under Avant i varman (9th cent. Rdj. v. 66). 

For Grammar I have obtained the ParihUsUs, 
attributed to Y y 4 d i and to 0 h a n d r a, and a 
small fragment of Ohandra’s grammar treating of 
the kUers. The first work has also a commentary. 
Yyadiand Chandra are two of the old grammarians, 
and the recovery of small portions even of their writ¬ 
ings would be of great importance for the history 
o ^-ammar. But I am not as yet prepared to 
decide on the genuineness of my acquisitions. 

. ™°0“plete Sarada paper MSS. of Fatan- 

MaMhhdsliya have been bought, and just at 
the time of my departure a slightly, mutilated 
birch-bark MS. of the same work turned up, which 
the Ignorant owner and his friends had wor¬ 
shipped as a MS. of the KatlidsariUdgara. This MS. 
Mso will eventually be added to the collection. Dr' 
Eielhorn considers it a matter of great importance 
to have pnuine Kasmiriaa copies of the Mahd- 
hUshya, m orderto decide the question if the work 
has been really recast by the Ealmirian Pandits, 
as has been alleged on the strength of statements 
imde m the Bdjatamngmi. It is to be hoped that 
these MSS. will help to settle the question. 

A small portion of a MS. of Kaiyafca’s Pradi^a, 
written m Sarada characters, has also been obtained. 

works connected with 

■Paaini’s system, I may mention Bhartrihari’s Vdh- 

yapadiya; an excellent birch-bark MS. of the 
KdsihdmUi; copies of portions of Sthavira Jfnen- 
drabuddhi’s Yydsa-Jinendrabuddhi was an in- 
habitant of B4rmfila or Varahamfila; of Eshira’s 
Dhdkdamngini; of the same author’s Aryffii/awifiSi 
of Harshadeva’s and an anonymous LingdnusJr 
sana^-itti; oi Manikyadeva’s Unddmritti, called 
^ eDasapdM ;■ and of the B{ipd.vaidm. A complete 
hirah-barlcMS. of the Nydsa has been promised. 

_ Ihe grammar now chiefly studied in Kasmir 
IS, howeverlmot Prim’s, but the EaUpa, or Edtcm- 
A.asmir furnishes, therefore, a number of 
commentaries^on the Kdtantra, which have been 
compiled by Ka^mirian Pandits, and are rarely 
1 ever met with out of the Yalley. The works 
falling under thm head, which I have secured, are: 

I. Lagnuvrittiyhj Cbhuchhukabhatfca, 
E’dtantrahamnuM, 

S. BcUahodJimi, 

BdlahodJdnimjdsa, 

5 . Bishyahitdnydsa. 

The number of MSS. containing works on Saiva 
philosophy and the rites of the Saivas amounts 
to more than forty. Among them are the famous 
Bpan^sutraa, with a variety of commentaries, and 
e huge works of Abhinavagupta and Eshema- 


u - — -: YTAUJJ. lua h WCCl, ana'DJQe 

Bratyabliiyndmmariini. 

The oldest Saiva authors are Vasngnpta, who 
IS said to have received ijhe Spandasdtras from iSiva, 
and Avadhtita, who, according to Edj, L 112 
I ihed under Jaloka, the son of Asoka. hText 
comeKal 1 a t a (9th century), A bhi n av a g up t a 
(10th century), and Es h e m ar aj a (10th and 
11 th centuries). 

^ There are also a few important additions to Ve- 
dic literature, though the chief prize, the old birch- 
bark MS.^ of the Paippalddasdkhd of the Athar- 
vaveda, did not fall to -tny share, as H. H. the 
Maharaja had bought and forwarded it to Sir W. 
Muir before my arrival. 

The most important Yedic MS. of my coUec- 
tion is a complete birch-bark MS. of the Bdgveda 
Samhitd, written in ^arad4 characters. It pto- 
fessediy contains the SdhaU mhd, bub its ac¬ 
centuation differs from that of all known MSS. 
While the latter mark the anuddtta and siTarita 
by horizontal and vertical'lines, this MS. marks 
the alone by a vertical line placed above 
the accentuated syllable. The volume contains 
also other pieces referring to the ^gveda. 

Next comes a modern copy of the greater por¬ 
tion of the first grtpntha of the EdtlaU, which 
belongs to the Oharahaidkhd of the Black Tajur- 
veda. The Edihaha has hitherto been known 
through a single MS. belonging to the Berlin 
library. The newly acquired fragment shows also 
traces of accentuation. 

To the same redaction of the Yeda belong also 
two Angas or supplementary works which have 
now been first recovered. The more important 
of tbe two is the Grihyasutra, or ‘hand- 

Wk of domestic ceremonies according to the 
Eathaka school,’ which is attributed to the Kishi 
angakshi. It is accompanied by a commentary 
o±^ DevapMa, and is universally used by the Eas- 
minan Pandits. From this fact it would seem 
that, though the Easmirian Brahmans usually 
call themselves Ohaturvedis, ‘students of the 
our ^ Yedas, aiid declare that they belong to no 
particular Yedic school, they were originally fol¬ 
lowers of the EdtkaJcasdkhd. My collection con¬ 
tains several Sdrad4 copies of the Eevapdla, as 
the whole book is usually called, one of which 
(mcomplete) is written on birch bark. 

^ The other Anga is the Olidrdyaniyd Sikskd,— 
also, so far as I know, a novelty. 

The PaippaUdaSdhhd of the Atharvaveda. ha,B 
been secured in a modem transcript made accord- 
ing to the old birch-bark MS. mentioned abom 
A second birch-bark MS. was not to be heard of. 

Several Prayogas or handbooks used by the 
Easmmah Bhattas have also been acquired. 
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Among acquisitions referring to other 34s- 

iTM deserve to ho mentioned a commontury ou 
t BJiaffcwadffUd hy Ahhinava^upta.-, they/ph/.r.- 
kandali; the Xydyalcalikd; two birdi-bark MSS 
ot AparSrka’s commentary on Yajuavuikva; Brah¬ 
magupta’s Karana with Taruiabiiatta’s and 
^ithddakasvamiu’s commentaries ; anti by 
Mankha and Kshemendi-a deserve to be mentioned. 

I have finally to call attention to some works in 
the KasmJri language which will have a special in¬ 
terest for students of the Indian Prakrits. The old¬ 
est amongst these is the ‘song of Lalla,’ Lnlldvdi. 
ydni. ^ It contains stanzas on the Saiva creed, and 
IS attributed to a poetess named L a 1 la. The poem 
IS accompanied by a full Sanskrit commentary. ; 

Another irork, theBdndsumvadha, is of consider- i 


aide o.vterit. Jt was composed in the time of Zaiuu’l 
-- Jidiiuldl/—1467 A. D.) who, according to the 
statements of the Pandits, caused many Sans¬ 
krit and Persian works to be translated into Kas- 

imri. 

I hnve also secured a modern poem treating of 
tiieioves of Y a g d r i u n a and H i y a m a 14. mo-- 
arjuna, the great snake-king, who is enumerated 
among the rulers of Kasmir, and the Barbarossa 
o VAosnir, Lalifcaditya, are to the present 
clay the lavourite heroes of the bards. 

These acquisitions are so much more interesting 
as Ivasmiri was supposed to be destitute of an 
ancient literature. But it appears now that it was 
a written language quite as early as any of the 
Indian Prakrits. 


„ JDUUIV J 

^pi i„^';f“|i“ASATHAPRiNciPAi,!Tr: the Land of the 

187^’ HlOivM-. Miulni, 

The greater part of this work is purely political, 
but Mr. Hickey does not consider himself bound by 
nnities of place or subject. Immediately after the 
^atisties of population of the interestSng taliikis of 
Kumbakonam and Hegapatam, he gives as an essay 
upon " statue-sculptured idolatry,” which is illus¬ 
trated by a description of the caves of Elephanta. 
Theseonrauthor considers to be “probably the most 
ancient temple raised by human ingenuity in per¬ 
petuation of religious truth,” “ tallying strangely 
with the symbolism of Egypt,” and connected, as 
far as we can comprehend his not very lucid argu¬ 
ment, with Ereemasomy! The great Trimnrti 
18 to him “ the High Altar”; and various figures 
m relief are identified -sfith “the I Am of the 
Holy Writ,” and with Him “described as Jehovah 
by penmen of inspiration.” One group of what 
Mr. Hickey calls “ sculptury” “ portrays,” in his 
opinion, “ the Mosaic account of the Pali,” and an¬ 
other suggests to his mind the Last Judgment. 
This farrago of nonsense is a fair sample of his 
arohmological attainments. In modern history,, 
y dint of extracts (not always in inverted com¬ 
mas) from standard authors, he gets on rather 
better, though he will find it rather difficult to 
prove Ms assertion that “while the Mahiraia 
Eajar4m of Kolh&ptlr was but a collateral and ad- 
op^ed descendant of the great Sivaji. the Princess 
of lanjore is Ms direct lineal surviving descendant 
and has a claim not only to Tanjore, but also to 
the kingdoms of Sat4ra and Eolh4pfir, de facto de 
jure (sic)! A claim de facto to kingdoms two of 
which have disappeared for a generation, while the 
third is in the adverse occupation of a very lively 
and healthy young prince, is a novelty in political 
law, but not much more extrabrdinaiy than the 
greater part of this writer’s eloquence. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Moeaibs et Rblioebses w 
BmAETEiHAEr, fraduites du Sanscrit par Paul Eegnaud 

bCn?bJ = 

after the apparently the first of a series of Indian 

aluk4s of classics for French readers. The object of the sc¬ 
an essay ^ sufficiently indicated by the motto Eumani 

is illus- which the translator has inscribed 

lephanta. htle-page. As the Academy observes 

the most number of students of Sanskrit literature 

^ in per- fonmdered as one of the most interesting pages’ 
trangely « “e intellectual history of the world, is increas- 
cted, as J“S every day. and M. Paul Begnaud no doubt 
id argu- class among his countrymen 

Primurti *^’’e late Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson so suc- 

! figures cessfully accomplished for English readers. 

.of the _ He seems to Ms to have acted wisely in select. 
Jehovah mg Bhartrihari’s Stanzas on Love, Morality, and 
of what aeligionas the first volume of his series! The 
’ in his writiiigs of that Indian Solomon contain many 
and an- shrewd reflections which are quite as applicable 
Igment. Earopean as to Asiatic humanity; and, if a for- 
i of his eigner may be permitted to make the remark they 
history,. retam m the prose version of M. Rognaud much 
edcom- o‘ the neatness and epigrammatic ooint which 
rather characterizes them in their Sanskrit dress. 

Icult to M. Regnaud is no bigoted Indianist. His re 
ah4raja marks on the value of Sanskrit studies seem to us 
,nd ad- to be so eminently just, that we cannot deny our- 
'rinoess selves the satisfaction of quoting them 
endant, “The importance, from the point of view of 
also to linguistic science, of philosophy, and even of 

acto de history m its inorganic state, of the great Indian 
two of literary monuments, especially of those of the 
11 e the Vedic period, is no longer doubted by scholars- 
lively but though when regarded in this light they 
ohtical rival the most precious records which classical 
an the antiquity has bequeathed to us, we cannot affirm 
the same with regard to their literary value. 
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There can be no doubt that in this respect they 
cannot be compared with the masterpieces of 
Greece and Eome. Hot only is it true that the 
special character of Indian civilization is op¬ 
posed to the development of eloquence and history, 
whether of the picturesque or philosophic typo; 
not only is it the case that no Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, Cicero, Livy, or Tacitus has arisen 
on the banks of the Ganges; but even in those 
provinces of literature which have been cultivated 
equally in the East and IVest the advantage has 
always remained on the side of the Western na¬ 
tions, and V a 1 m i k i is as clearly inferior to 
HomerasKalidasato Virgil. In spite of 
^ all this I cannot help boldly declaring my opinion 
(as a detailed discussion of the point would take 
up too much time) that the classical San. krit 
literature deserves the careful .study of Europeans 
more than any other that the Ea.st has produced. 
Sanskrit literature is rich, varied, and original; 
it is the expression of the intellectual life of a 
people of the same origin as the natives of Europe; 
it embraces in its development a long course 
of centuries, and it reveals to us a form of human 
civilization which otherwise would be unknown to 
ns._ I may add that besides these various charac- 
tensrics.^ which cannot but make the Sanskrit 
classics interesting to what it is the fashion to 
call the general public, they have sufficient ele¬ 
gances—I might even say beauties—to please the 
taste of dllefianti, sufficient .striking peculiarities 
and unsolved problems to stimulate the appetite 
oi the carious, and sufficient resemblances or con- 
trusts to Western literature to occupy critics 
I purposely put out of sight savanis, philosophers' 
and professed literary students, to whom all the 
products of the human intellect are in themselves 
interesting and instructive.’’ 

This sober estimate of the literary value of 
^ansknt compositions seems to us more calculated 
to put Sanskrit studie.s upon their truo footiiu^ 
than all the hysterical rhapsodies of professed 
Indiamsts. At the same time there can bo no . 
doubt that II. Eognaud would by no means sym- 
path^e with the “studied neglect” which i is / 
now fashionable for Englishmen to exhibit with 
regard to the sacred language of the majority o^ ^ 
tile inhabitants of India. ^ 

Equal good sense characterizes M. Ecmiaud’s * 

rema k i,, , of Bh^artr to . 

b a r 1 . There can be no doubt that many of the a 
etanzas must be subsequent to the great deve- r 
lopment of modei-n Vedantism in the times of ‘ 

interXLt! -7 be ’ t 


y A Protesta,nt pastor, by name Abraham Eoo-er, 
if who came to Lidia in 1640, brought back the ma- 
e terials of a work which he published in 1651 
- under the title of A History of the Religion of 
, the Brdhnans, and in which were contained two 
; hundred proverbs of the sage Bhartrihari, trans- 
, lated into Dutch from the version of the Brahman 
1 Padmaiiaba. These were the stanzas on Mti 

3 which Eoger translated “ The Eeasonable Cou- 

I duct of Men,” and those on Vaintqya, which he 
I rendered by “ The Eoad which leads to Heaven.” 

■ The Brahman Padmanaba was prevented by a 
feeling of delicacy from explaining the Sringdra- 
bataham to Roger. The pastor’s work was sub- 
sequently translated into French under the title 
o Thedtre de Vldolatrie, ou la ^orte ouverte pour 
parvmira la eonnaissayice du Paganisme cache, 
<vc. Amsterdam, 1670.” 

_ M. Eegnaud disclaims any intention of sacrific¬ 
ing exactoess to elegance. As far as we have ex¬ 
amined his translation it seems to us particularly 

faithful, and we have no doubt that it will be of great 
use to the student. He does not appear to have seen 
the edition lately published in the Bombay Sans¬ 
krit Series by Kasiiiath Trimbak Telaiig. He tells 

be has followed the text of 
Bohthngk’s Indische Spriiche, the arrangement of 
which IS altogether different. Some of the stanzas 
which appear in the Bombay edition under the 
head of ‘Mh’ are placed under the head of 
Jj Amour ,and vice versa. 

In some instances M. Eegnaud seems to us to 
I have abandoned litoral accuracy. Bhijalatd is a 
tooublesome expression to translate' into any 
Western language, but it seems to us that les tiges 
de Itane iLeRenoneement, st. 93) is an unnecessary 
concession to European prejudices. Stanza 61 of 
Jje Henoncemerd, corresponding to 29 of Mr. K. T 
Telang’s edition, seems to us to be wrongly trans- 

n V explanation is given by the 

Bombay editor m an extract from Eamarshi. 

Einally we think that M. Eegnaud would have 
one well to mutate the Bombay editor and “ the 
Brahman Padmandba” in omitting the 8?-ii,gdra 
bataham altogether, or to have published only a 
selection from it. Indeed there are stanzas in all 
il. Begnaud’s Geniuries which are a little offensive 
to la pruderie cingldisG. 

M Eegnaud has acknowledged the principle for 
which we contend, by leaving out some objection¬ 
able expressions; but we think the pruuiug-knifo 
might have been applied a little more liberally. 

+1 to bo issued is apparently 

that of theMricWiWft^ ^bemo.st interesting 
o^ all the Sanskrit dramas to a student of social 
history, and we shall look forward with impatience 
to its publication. 
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CHRONICLE OP.TORAGAL. 


T HAVE liad by me for a considerable time the 
_ paper from which the following translation 
IS made; haying kept it in the expectation of 
sroner or later meeting with the inscription from 
which the concluding portion is taken. In this 
ovyever, I have not yet succeeded, and it seems 
useless to keep back the paper any longer with 
that objeefc. 

The original document, from which my copy 
was made, belongs to the family-records of the 
astrologers ofBelganm, and of Munoli in 
theParas^dTilluka of the BeJgaum District. 

I beheve tliat a branch of the same family holds 
the same office at T o r a ga 1. 

The original record, being in the modem 
Danarese dialect, has no special interest of its 

“iineoessary to publish the 
text; the translation alone will suffice. 


A CHBONICtiE OP TORAGAL. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Eo. C.S. 


- - — ““““ iicuBssaiy Doots where¬ 
with to verify the historical references. The 
chronicle, accordingly, must be taken for what it 
^y be found on examination to be worth. Pro- 
ably It IS not to be accepted as entirely true and 
a^nrate But papers of this kind are not often 
^ e lae mtb, and, when found, tliey are at least 

of mtemst in showing how far kistory can be cor- 

lectly dealt with by the natives of this conntiy. 
Translation of the Ghronide. 
Eeverence to Sri-GanSsa! May there be pros- 
- succession of the great astrologers 
ot the Bh4radYiljag6tra; the details of 
the astrologers of Hull. 

^^r that in former times Mndgala*- 
Narasimha and Venka^sa, who wei-e 
the heads of the family f of astrologers of the 
vik^ofSanakalnrndige on the banks 
o. the vxodavari, had come to these parts, 
on the occasion of a.great famine they oaine to 
his d istrict; and, having obtained an audience 

HTOd Taluka of ae 

T KulcifMvaTu, 

X Jyotisha.~vntti, 

under the Yildava Hngs 

|{ GrdmaypurMU-VtitM. 

®i[ Mulap%rusliar%» 


I ofthe universal emperor Virabukka and of 

mg J-a y a s e k li a r a, and Laving undergone 
an examination as to their knowledge, they 
obtamed the office of astrologers + within the 
boundaries of T oragal § and the office of vil¬ 
lage-priests'i ofBelagilmve. The original 
representativesIT of the family wereMudga- 
labhatta; Srklhai-aiarma; his son, Bhaskara- 
bhatta; his son, Govindabhatta of Huli * ; Srt- 
dharasarmd; Ganapatijojisa; Viththalajdyisa ; 
jiddhasamkarabhatta, the younger brother of 
^-iththalajdyisa: these two were sons of one 
husliand by different wives, and, as to their 
shares, the office of the boundaries of Toragal 
belonged to Viththalajfiyisa, and the office of 
villagm-pnestt to Vriddhasamkarabhatta; Vitli- 
thalajoyisa’s sons, Samkarabhattaand Harayaiia- 
bhatfe; Venkatadrijoyisa of Toragal; Pnmsh'ot- 


alone will suffice ir m ^ xxctra.jaua- 

I have not at handthe neeessam Wt, L . 'li.’ of Toragal; Pumshot- 

ith to verify the historical iJf ^ tamabhatta; Dovanajoyisa; Banadibhatta; Tim- 

.JT fstoricaJ references. The nianahhatia;gamkara,bha.tt«..L,-»... 


< —joanaaibiiatta; Tim- 

iiiaiia.bl 2 at|a; ^ariikambliatta,* Ms son, Mndibbatta; 
and Ms son, ^Narasimliabliatta. 

Hail! In the Kshaya samvatsara, which was 
the year of the Salivahanasaka 1008, king 
Jayasukhara, who belonged to a noble 
Kshatnya family, gave to Sridharasarmil and 
oahasrasarma, with libations of water, the office 
of astrologers in the boundaries of Toraoal. 

After that king died, the names of the kmo-,s 
who succeeded him are:—The king V 1 r a- 
bnkkaj, the universal emperor: Madhavfi- 
matya-VidyAranya was his ministerthe years 

are 593§; the years 
of king Han hara are 560; the yearn of kin<r 
Prabhudadeva are SlOj]; the years of 
fang Narasihga are 470; the yearn of kino- 
Viranarasiiigaare440; the years of kin^ 
iiamadeya are 390* "* ^ 


, ■ “ '■— tbe years of king- 

Kr 1 s hna are 340; the years of king A c h y u t a 
are 270; the years of k ing S a d fi s i v a are 222; 

J miles south by west of Toragal. 

t wdmdpMliydya-vriUL 

^ copper-plate inscriptions, yirabnl^- 
i^araya, or the bravehing B uhlra of fraouk- 

succeeded his elder brother Harihara^I 
deeessor was their father Sang am a of the 
I have not anywhere eke as ySt met with the 
Jayasekhara. If his <iate is oorreetly sirea S and 
aid intervened between hi^ 

S Xfl A ^^aka 1290. 

drawn np^TM “““ 

II Probably we should re^ 510 instead of 310. 
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tile years of king E a m a are 167. In the year 
Raktakshi, in the month Miiglia, on Friday 
the fifth day of the bright fortnight, at noon, 
R a ma r ?i j a was slain in battle. 

After that, on the tenth day of the bright fort¬ 
night of the month Chaitra of the Krodhana 
samvatsara^ which was the year of the Saliva- 
haiiasaka 1487, the king of the city of P a n clo- 
ii a g a r a laid siege to T o r a g a 1. 

On Tuesday the third day of the bright fort¬ 
night of the month Va^silkha of the Bhatn sam~ 
mtsara, which was the year of the Salivahana- 
K%ka 1478f, Tinder the constellation Rohini, at 
sunrise, Alli-Adal - Sah, having given a pro¬ 
mise of safety to the younger brother of the kept- 
mistress of Fa gar a j a, (and having so enticed 
him) from the sally-port of H u 1 i, treacherously 
took him captive. 

Then follow the names of the kings of V i j a- 
pura. The duration of the reign of Alli- 
A dal-Sah was 26 years, 7 months, and 25 
days; he ruled for three years after he took 
Toragal. After that, the duration of the 
reign of I b h a r a m - A d a 1 - S a- h was 47 years, 

4 months, and 17 days, (beginning on) Friday 
the tenth day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Chaitra of the Yikrama smhvatsira. The du- 
mtion of the reign of Sulim 'Mahamad- 
Bkh was 27 years, 2 months, and' 12 days, 
(beginning on) Wednesday the thirteenth day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Bhadrapada 
of the Prabhava samvatsara. The duration of 
the reign ot A d al - 6 ah. was —years, 1 mdnth, 

' and 1 day, (banning on) Tuesday the thir¬ 
teenth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Harttika of the Burmukha The 

duration of the-reign of Sultan Sikh en dr a- 

5 a h was 13 years, — months, and 21 days, 
(begmning on) Wednesday the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of the month M4rgasirsha 
of the Paridhavi sammtsara, A d a 1 - 6 a h per¬ 
ished on Monday the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of the month Isvija of the Kshaya 
smiivatsara. The Tamrarajya"^ commenced then. 

The names of those who held the post of 
Havaldar of Toragal after the Turukasf 

T In copying, some mistake mttsfc Have been mad^ be¬ 
tween the ^^merals 3 and 7, which are very similar in 
Canareae. Bythe table in Brown’s Carnatic Chronology 

.ms 

[According to Firishtah, however, A’li ATidil Shah 

1500) 5 Ibrahim 
1570 to 1626, and Mahammad 


Shah, A.j>. 1626 to 1666.—Bn.] 


took Toragal are Ali-Aga, Sulfcan-Aga, Ra- 
maji-Pant, Krishnaji-Pant, Abduila-Vaderu, 
Bade-Malik, Sidi-Yakot, and Sidi-Salim. On the 
fourth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya of the Kshaya sanwatsam^ Kasim-Khan 
came, and the reign of the Mogals extended 
over the people of Toragal. The names of the 
Killedars of the Mogals are: —Kadiradad-Khan, 
Mahaja-Khan, Lachhirama, and Ramasihga. On 
the thirtieth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month Magha of the Vyaya samvatsara, A va- 
r a n g a j i b diedj, and Riimasifiga died. In the 
Sarvajit samvaisara, Kuvarajt. 

On the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of 
the month Taisakha of the Sarvadhari samva t-^ 
Sara, the illustrious SubhMar Sid di took To¬ 
ragal and Ramadurga II by parley. The 
Havaldars of Toragal were Sosind^ and Kara- 
nara-Sosinde. 

May it be well i Reverence to 6ambhu, who 
is resplendent with a chowri -which is the moon 
that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who 
is the foundation-pillar for the erection, of the 
city of the three worlds 1 May there be all kinds 
of auspicious omens! Hail! On Sunday, the 
tenth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya of the Kshaya samvatsard, which was 
the year ofthe victorious and glorious era of the 
Siilivahimasaka 1008, under the constellation 
Bharani, when the sun was commencing his pro¬ 
gress to the north,—having washed the lotuses 
which were the feet of Sridharasarma and Sa- 
hasraianna and one thousand other Brahmans, 
who were intent upon the six rites of sacrificing' • 
of their own accord, causing sacrifices to he per¬ 
formed, study, instruction, giving gifts, and re¬ 
ceiving gifts, and who were the diamonds of the 
tiara of learned men, and who belonged to the 
ritualistic school^ of A s val a y a n a were 

born in the lineage’^ of B h a r a d v a J a,—king 
JayaA^khara,—who was possessed of all 
good qualities; who was the chief of those who 
abound in affability; who was the cherisher of 
gods and Brahmans; who every day enjoyed 
the blessings of Brahmans; who was adorned 
with perfect go od fortune; who was the supreme 
copper-colomred people,—the 

r ? J ^ a 1* U s h k a, a Turk, or Musalmaa. 

if ord March 1707 a.d. 

§ Probably the word ^ died’ is to be supplied here; in tho 
original there is & lacuna, 

li Th^e chief town of the Katiye State of the same name 
about five miles to the east of Toragal. 
t SMra, « G6tra. 
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king of kings ; wiio was tlie Mag of great kings; 
who was the receptacle ofglorj;' who was a 
very stm among kings; who was worshipped by 
kings; who was a Tery lion of a king ; who iras 
resointe in the ivarfare of kings ; %¥ho w'as the 
supreme lord of the throne which, located on the 1 
snmmit of the mountain of Piirasaraparvata, ex- j 
tends over the Karnataka and other countries ! 
up to the sonthern bank of the river Har- 
m a d a,' — gave a charter as follows to one 
thousand and two Brahmans :— 

Onr mother and father obtained final eman¬ 
cipation in the 'neighbourhood of the sacred 
shrine, of Agasty^svara of Nagatirtha | 
of P h V a 11 if and became residents of Kai- ! 
Msa. On their account, and for the sake *of religi¬ 
ous merit, we have given, as an a^rahdra grant, 
the village of P u v a i I i, including (a radius of) 
five hos. The details of this grant are as follows:—: 
We have spe.cified separately the names of those 
who hold the eight offices.! i^ave given the 
two posts of astrologers and of village* priest to 
Sndharasarma and Sahas'rasarmd, who are the 
astrologers and priests of the boundaiies of 
Toragal. We have given the duty of superin¬ 
tending religious matters § to Anantabhatta of 
the lineage of Visvamitra. _ We have given the 
post of village-headman || to Sbmalayya and 
Vallabhayya and Tinnalayya of the lineage of 
BMradvaja. W© have given the post of ac¬ 
countant^ of the agralidm to Samkara of the 
liaieage of Kilsyapa. We have given the post of 
director of sacrifices’^’^ to Chamararasayya of 
the lineage of Maunabhlirgava., We have given 
the astrologership of the boundaries of Toragal 
and the village priestship of Haralapura, of the 
Chandriya Tarph, of the Sindogi Tarph, of the 
Kadak^Iada Tarph, of the G6vanakop Sanimat, 
of the Huli Tarph, of the Sugandhipattauatt ! 
Karyati, of the Asndi Tarph, and of the boun¬ 
daries of the Beiagamve Tarph, to Srldhara- 
^rma and Sahasrasarma. The details of the 
ownerahip of land given to them are:—(The 
shaxe of) each post consists of four mirm less 
by a fourth; in this "way 8756!! mirm have 
been given to one thousand and two Brihmans. 

t -j the modemHiibba}}i. '^There ar©eevewilplaces 
of tins name in the Belganra and Bh&rwM Bisfcricts: 
apmrently Mughatklian-Hubballi, ©n the MahtpaliM or 
Malaprabha near Belganm, is intended here. 

X Ashtddhiharigalu. 

§ BJuirmMhikdra, 

11 Guudakiya-vfitiL 
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Aiid-tlic rent-free service-lands of the village- 
headmen and the accountatit§§ and the others 
of the eight officers are 252 mams. Thus we 
have given, with iibafcioas of water, 4008 mdrm 
of land. The boundaries of this land are:—On 
the east, his share; on the west side, a stone 
with emblems on it near the road; on the 
south-east, a stone called Kliajjfgallu in front 
of the village of Alaugavldi; oii -the south,, 
(the village of) Gummagcd; .on the north, (the 
god) Basavafina of Kalakeri; on the south-west, 
(the big rock called) Navalapliadi on the 
east side of Bettasura; between the south-w'est 
and the w’-est, the spring called l^agajbari; after 
that, the gate called Kanavlvilgilu of Sogan- 
dhipattana; on the west the altar of (the god; 
Hanumanta of Kadehalii on the bank of the 
Malapahfiri; on the north-west, the god Ha- 
„ numantadeva on the road, to the Kavalatfrtha 
near the bank of the river; in the centre of 
the north, the hill called Ratna.Tn.ekaIiparvata; 
between the north and the north-east the god 
Brahmad6va of Kanavi; on the north-east, the 
temple of (the goddess) Kilakantamma. Thus, 
placing (as boundaiy-marks) at the eight points 
of the compass the peaks of the hill of M6n4sidda, 
and having made this kiid, 'marked out by 
a circle of five 1ms, to be enjoyed by sons and 
grandsons in succession as long as the sun and 
moon may last, and having effected for our 
mother and father final emancipation by means 
of identification with the divine essence, we shall 
acquire universal sovereignty. We have writ¬ 
ten this stone-inscription close to the god Lak- 
shmi-Nariyana in the Saiva temple of A g a s- 
tyesvara. Those of our royal lineage who 
may injure it, shall incur the crime of having 
I skinamother.or afatheratKisi. If Brahmans 
: injure it, they shall incur the crime of having 
slain a cow at Kasi. And if Budras and others 
injure it, they shall incur the crime of sla jung 
a spiritual preceptor. May prosperity attend 
this deed of gift! With a religious object we 
have concealed treasure in the treasure of Na- 
garakindL (This is) the embellishment of the 
writing!' 

f;* MmhMtja-vfitti. ** T^jamdm-^riitL 

ft A corruption of Snga ii dliavarti, tbe old form, of 
Safandhatti or Sanadatti, the cMef town of tbe 
Paxasgad TMnk^ of tbe Belgaoni District. 

tX Tb© correct calculation is 8757i mdrus ; m modem 
Canary© * mdru' is ©(luivalent to a fathom. 

§§ 'Ckmdaidnah'hBfamminya. 
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ARCHJBIOLOGICAL, ISrOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 

* (OontiTiued from p, 25.) 


No, X .—The two Kanara Goldssi. 

At page 358, vol. II. of the Indian Antiquary 
there is an acoonnt hy Dr. Bnrnoll,, accompanied 
by a drawing, of the great Jaina statue at K a r - 
kala in Sonfeh Kanara, and at page 129 an ac¬ 
count and drawing of the still greater statue at 
Sravana B e 1 g o J a, in Maisur. As Dr. Burnell 
observes, these monolithic colossi are of truly 
Egyptian dimensions, and though, owing to the 
inferior stone from which they are cut, unequal in 
«point of execution, are far from wanting a certain 
lofty and expressive though rigid dignity. The 
K a r k a 1 a st§j.tue stands upon a rounded rocky 
hill some three or four hundred feet high, in 
general appearance like a slop-basin reversed; 
and^ seen from a distance on this elevation it has 
a very remarkable aspect, towering waist-high 
above the crenellated wall that surrounds it, like 
a giant over the rampart of an enchanted castle. 
The spot is shown where it was excavated and 
cut into shape,—on the western declivity of the 
hill,—and now appears as a long irregular trench 
overgrown with herbage and bushes. A con¬ 
siderable depression or hollow runs transverse¬ 
ly between this spot and the summit of the hiU; 
this is said to have been Idled with earth, and 
the colossus, when fnished, raised on to a train 
of twenty iron carts, furnished with steel wheels, 
on each of which ten thousand propitiatory 
cocoa-nuts were broken, and covered with an in¬ 
finity of cotton. It was then drawn by legions of 
worshippers up an inclined plane to the platform 
on the hill-top where it now stands, the transit 
taking many days. However legendary, this 
is at least intelligiblebut how, when arrived at 
the top,—where the area is small, and entirely 
occupied by the platform and enclosure, with the 
sides foiling steeply all round,—-the enormons 
bulk, 80 tons in weight and 41|- >feet high, 
was raised safely upright on its stand, is diffi- 

* Beales Travels of'Fah-Bian, p. 19. 

t There is a bas-reUef of the death of Buddha in cave 
Na.'XXVI. at Ajant&, in the left aisle, in which the figure 
of Buddha measures about 23^ feet long,—-Ei). 

X Archceological Survey^ vol. L p. 239. 

§ The completion and setting np on the Gothenburg, 
in the Tentoberger Forest, of a gig^tic statue of Hermann, 
the deliverer of Gemany and destroyer of the Boman 
legions, 9 has just (August 1875) been observed as 
an event of national importance. like the Indian statnes, it 
18 placed on a hill, and raised on a snbstmctnre to depr the 
free-tops j bxrf^ though fifty feet from foot to top.of 


cult to conjecture. There it stands, uninjured, 
though darkened with the monsoons of centu¬ 
ries,—its calm fixed gaze directed eastward to¬ 
ward the magnificent mountain-wall of th^ 
Ghats, that, mantled with forests and covered 
with green domes and peaks, stretches north and 
south some, dozen miles distant. 

The Buddhist and Jaina foiths have always 
tended towards the production of gigantic images, 
hut the two above referred to, as well as a third 
in South Kauara of which more will be said pre¬ 
sently, are the largest monolithic free-standing 
statues I have heard of in India, or indeed m Asia. 
The enormous statue at Bamian, in Kabul, is 
180 feet high, excavated in high relief on a 
mountam-side, and in the fort at Gwalior there 
is a Jaina statue 57 feet high, hewn out of the 
solid rock, to which it is still attached at the 
hack; there are still larger in Burmah, built up 
of brick aud mortar. In Japan there is an 
image of Buddha 95 feet high, made of brass 
plates and hollow within. The Chinese pilgrim 
Eah-Hian* saw at To-Zi, the present Dardn 
or D hir, an image of sandalwpod 94 feet high, 
to make which the sculptor was by spiritual 
power thrice transported up to the Tushita 
heaven to observe the size and appearance of 
Maitreya Bodhisatwa. At Bangkok, in the 
Wat P’o monastery, there is a gilt metal image 
of Buddha 135 feet long; it reclines on the 
right side, vdth -the bead resting on the right 
hand.f General Cunningham describes a co¬ 
lossal figure of Buddha from 20 to 24 feet high 
at Mathura,,! and remarks : “Stone statues 
of this great size are so extremely difficult to 
move that they cau be very rarely made wliat, 
then, must have been the difficulty of moving 
the far more colossal Kanara statues, one to 
a hiU-top, the other, as will be described, for 
some miles over rough ground !§ 

it is made txp of pieces of beaten copper weighing together 
only ten and-a quarter tons. Yet it has taken thirty-seven 
years to construct. Jhe petty Indian rfejaS probably took far 
less time in completing their much more ponderous statues 
of solid stone. Amongst other recorded great monolithic 
statues in India is a .red granite image, evidently Buddhistic, 
at a place called Santo Madhnb, in Katak; it is half 
buried in the gtonnd : the upper half visible is nine feet in 
length, the head from chin to top four and a half feet. The 
image of Soman&th at Jaganndth is said by Maurice to have 
been wrought from a single stone^ seventy-five feet in height; 
and his marble image in GujarSt, said to have been broken 
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Yeiiiir^ about twentj-fonr miles east of 
Karkak, is one of tlie few remaining Jaina vil¬ 
lages,‘—now tctj small biitninst once liave been 
a flouiisbiiig and splendid centre, judging from 
the remains of piJaees ami buildings, and the 
third colossal statue ■which stili stands there. 
This star lie Is not, like the other two, placed 
on a irhl, mt on an elevated terrace on the 
south bauiv of the G ilrpur river, which meets 
and unites -with tlie Uioro soiiihern river, the 
Ketvarati^ at iu mouth.- so that the two 
rivers half enclose and separate the town of 
Man galur bj a broad ’watery girdle from 
the sea-heacli. 1 e n ii r is some forty miles in¬ 
land, and the river there a swift clear stream 
about twenty yards broad running over a rocky 
bed. Approaching from the west, over an undu¬ 
lating well-wooded country, the first glimpse of 
the statue is very striking. One sees rising 
in the distance a gentle tree-clad slop© on 
which a huge dark giant seems to stand, tower- ■ 
ing fall height above the tree-tops, that jast 
conceal the terrace. So seen, starting out in 
profile against the clear sky, it has a most 
strange, unearthly appearance. The terrace rises 
about fifty feet above the river’s bed, and the 
image is enclosed by a square wall seven or 
eight feet high, with massive covered entrance, 
forming a good-sked quadmngfe, in the midst 
of which it stands on a stone plinth of two 
stages placed on a platform four or five feet in 
height. It is lower than the K a r k a 1 a statue 
(411* feet), apparently by three or four feet, 
but has never, that I kuo'^v of, been measured : 
indeed, as at Sravana Be|gola (but nob 
atKlrka|a), the people at Y^nfir ohjeot 
to the statue being touched or approached too 
closely, or even to mounting the stone plat¬ 
form it stands on. It resembles its brother 
mlossi' in all essential particulars, but has the 
special peculiarity of the cheeks being dimpled 
with a deep grave smile. I could get no expla¬ 
nation of this, and regret not having been able 
to ascertain what particular Tirthafikara it may 
be intended to represent. The people only 
knew it by the vulgar name of Gumtl Biija or 
Gbmatesvara. 11 Two fin© blade-stone steles bear- 

Gbami, is r^ortedtoimve bem fire ells 
^niirty feet) bigla. In tbe Abliayagiri convent in 
Ceylon, 5 ab-Hian saw ajasper image of Buddha twenty- 
two feet high. ^ 

11 The same appellation is applied to both the Karkala 
Belgola statues (see Iridicint AiitiquarUf vol. 
il. 1J9} j it does not occur in the list and account of the 


1 ing long inscriptions stand in one comer of 
I the quadrangle,—^probahly containing allpaiii- 
I ciilars, blit I was unable to read or copy them, 
j The salient characteristics of all these colossi 
< are the broad square shoulders, very massive at 
I the setting on of the arms,—perhaps from the 
I evigencies of the material: the tMckness and 
j remarkable length of the -arms themselves, the 
tips of the fingers, like Rob Roy’s, nearly reach¬ 
ing the knees the hands and nails very full, 
large, and well-shaped. Oonsidering the great 
1 massiveness of the upper part of the bust, the 
j waist appears unnaturally slender; the legs are 
I well proportioned. In the Yenur image I 
noted at the time that the forehead was medium, 
neither high nor retreating; the nose slightly 
hooked, with broad nostrils; the lips full, espe¬ 
cially the upper, and the cheeks remarkably 
broad, widening towards the bottom ; the chin 
moderate. The neck is short and thick, with 
' three creases across it; the same across the 
belly. All the colossi are distinguished by crispy, 
close-curled hair and pendulous ears: and their 
entire form and aspect appeax-ed 'to me very un¬ 
like anything Hindu. Like its brother at K Ir- 
fc a i a, the Y ^ n fi r giant looks eastward towards 
the prodigious slopes of the Ku dir e Miik h 
mountain, the highest p-art of the Western Ghats, 
which rises abruptly more than six thonsand 
feet about twelve miles in front.^ In general 
effect, this great statue is not so impressive as 
its brethren,—the smile, perhaps, weakens the 
expression. Like the others, it has the lotus 
©nwreathing the legs and arms; or, as Dr. Bur¬ 
nell suggests, it may be jangal creepers, typical 
of wrapt meditation. A triple-headed cobra rises 
up under each hand, and there are others lower 
down. The foot is eight feet three inches 
long, and the whole statue (when I saw it) 
much covered with lichen. Once in sixty years 
the Jains assemble, clean, and wash it with 
milk, &o.: many years must run at present be¬ 
fore the next ceremonial cleansing. The plain 
arcliaio pillars behind will be noted. 

The natives say that this statue was cut and 
wrought at a spot three or four miles distant 
from where it now stands and on the oilier side 


Tlrfebafifcaw, pp. 134 to 14^” [But it is" perhaps m. 
tended forGotanialndrabbuti, p. 140,— Ed.] 

. kmg-armed figures appear in tbe B a d ^ m i caves 

m Kaladgi; see Burgess’s Archirdogical Siiriiey ofWesteni 
imw, 18 / 4 . plates xcxvii. and xiv. 

Tke ^companying drawing is from a pbotogranh bv 
Captaan Ross Tkompson, Idndly lent by Mr. Fergusson." 
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ilm river; if so, its transport to its present site 
must liave been a marvel of engineering skill 
Botk tMs and tbe K a r k a 1 a image are tradi¬ 
tionally said to bave been scnlptnred by Jak- 
kanacliari, a kind of Hindu Wayland 
Smith, around whom numbers of legends have 
gathered, and to whom remarkable Works in 
stone are popularly asciabed: probably he was 
a workman of extraordinary excellence. He is 
traditionally said to haye wrought the Y end r 
statue with a single hand, one being disabled; 
hence its lesser size.f The legend goes that a 
bitter dispute having arisen between him and 
his son respecting an image in a temple at Y 4- 
n u r, he and his wife committed suicide and 
became Bhutas or demons; and to this' day, 
under the appellation of K a 1 k a 11 i, i,e, ‘ stone¬ 
mason,’ he is the most powerful, dreaded, and 
malignant Bhuta in South Kanara, where the 
principal popular cultus is really Bhuta-worship. 

There are two or three Jaina temples in the 
village of Y e n d r, of nogreat size nor special* 
ly distinguished for architecture or sculpture ; 
one, just without the colossus enclosure, contains 
a life-sized brass image]^ erect, and enshrined 
in burnished silver and brass work variegated 
with red ornaments. In another temple, further 
down the village, there is a large black marble 
image§ about eight feet high, the head sur¬ 
rounded with a broad golden aureole, precisely 
like the glories depicted round the heads of saints. 

Adjoining this there is a small building or 
sacellum containing the twenty-four Tirthan- 
karas, in a row, all of the same size, each re¬ 
sembling each, about two feet high, cut in 
black stone, each under a horse-shoe-shaped 


arch elaborately wrought from the same ma¬ 
terial. This long dark row of doll-like figures 
has a cimiously quaint appearance. The build¬ 
ing containing them is poor and • mean with 
a thatched roof, but is entered by a door¬ 
way quite a wonder of exquisite and beautiful 
workmansbip set in a common rough stone 
Wall. The doorway is square-headed, its sides 
and top framed with long narrow slabs of black 
serpentine, of almost steely hardness and lustre, 
carved with a luxuriance and delicacy of orna¬ 
ment absolutely marvelous. A band of most 
elegant wavy foliage is succeeded by another 
bearing a line of rosettes bordered and separ¬ 
ated by tasteful beading; and several other bands 
rich with foHage, moulding, and rosette-work 
fiU up the deeply recessed entrance. The inner 
door-step bears in the middle a lion’s head^ and 
a large rosette at each end, the spaces between 
being finely worked ; and the massive door itself 
is admirably carved in compartments, several 
bearing rosettes not unlike the Tudor rose, but 
sharper-edged. In the Jwal over the doorway 
is a line of six seated figures with hands laid 
on their laps. Opposite, in a smal plain cover¬ 
ed shrine, sits a cross-legged image of A di- 
8 V a r a,4He primal god, grave^ calm, and earnest- 
looking. 

In front of the temple stands one of those 
wonderful Jaina pillars which, so far as I can 
hear, are of a type peculiar to South Hanara;' 
where about twenty exist. On a pedestal formed 
of four stages rises a monolithic shaft about 
thirty feet high, exclusive of capita], quadrangu¬ 
lar at base and for nearly a third of its height, 
each face bearing a different design of such 


image inst 

raised to the national hero Hermann in Germany beat 

.md that part of its revennea to 

worlds: a sa»^ to aU. The work carried out on Sundav 
of mhaWt, 1526 of the gaiivShanl 


tU Bmnani (minister) of the queen Padileva DevJ. 
Whereupon the Binnani built the hasti, and devised to the 
roy^ (> 6 mates vara in peipetuity the followinrtwo 
lands (details given) producmg eigbty-two of rice 
^ rent; besides forty-nine Mns (gold pieces) to 

be collected from Sankn Hamaya, forty-nine h ftna from 
and one hundred and eighty for continually anoint- 
ing the Gdmtandtha with milk under the superan- 
tj^dence of the Binnam, to be collected from .... 
Ji^oever destroys this bequest shall be guilty of the sin of 
^^r^ing a multitude of holy cows on the banks of the 

§ The Jmns delight in making their images of all sub¬ 
stances and sizes, but always with the same features and at- 
mention that in the large village of M d d u- 
between K^rkala andY^ndr, the stronghold and 
head-qua^rs of survivmg Jainism in Hanara, there is, in 
one of the twenty-two -temples there, an image of grey 
marble apparently about twelve feet high; the materiS is 
said to toe come from Europe, and the image has a strange- 
^ stoowy, mysterious appeamnce in the dim recess in 
which it stands. Simll portable images are made of ciys- 
^ne & soap-ston^ blood-stone, various red and green 
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intricate interla'Cemeiit as only Jains could con- 
trlTe and execute* AboTe tbis tbe sbaft rises in 
four sections,—the first octagonal, tlie next six¬ 
teen-sided, tbe foartli plain, wifcli arabesque en- 
ricliiiients on every alternate, tbird, or sixth side, 
and an ornamentai band between each section. 
Over the fourth section tbe shaft passes into 
a bell-sbaped necking, reeded and enriched with 
elaborate monldings, the upper one snreadiiig 
out circularly with downward curving edge, 
toothed with pendants, and supporting a square 
abacus on which a stone canopy, ending in a ' 
flame-like finial, rests on four colonnettes. The 
canopy covers a square block bearing in relief 
on each side a long-armed, early-headed Tir- 
thahkara. Ifrom a monlding below the capital, 
four (grusdds) griffin-like monsters stretch up¬ 
ward, meeting each corner of the abacus with 
their heads. The whole,capital and canopy are 
a wonder of light, elegant, highly decorated 
stone-work; and nothing .can surpass the stately 
grace of these beautifui pillars, whose propor¬ 
tions and adaptation to surrounding scenery are 
always perfect, and whose richness of decoration 
never offends. 

Fine shafts are sometimes found before Brah- 
manical temples: a remarkably handsome mo¬ 
nolith, Anted throughout its length, stands 
before the temple at P e r u r, near Koimbatur, 
blit in rich and beautiful adornment of capital, 
and delicate laborious decoration of shaft, the 
Kanara columns seem to be unapproached; 
General Canningham 11 figures a pillar atKa- 
h a 0 n, in Gorakhpur, something in the same 
style, with the base square, followed by octago¬ 
nal, sixteen-sided, and plain sections; it is * 
without platform or pedestal, and the capital 
comparatively plain. It also resembles the 
western coast pillars in hearing on one face 
of the base ‘‘ a naked standing fi.gure with very 
long arms reaching to its knees.*" Whether 
this feature, as well as the close, crisped, curly 

[1 Archceological Survey Reports^ voi. I. p. 92. 

T So far aa I know, the genuine statues of Buddha are 
never repre^nted naked; neither are the Tirthahkaras of 
tne ewetanabara Jains. On the other hand, the Digam- 
bara Jams always represent their larger images as naked: 
thus they appear in the car^ at Badami, Aihole, I)har4. 
smva, and Eiora.—En. ' 

• In the BrimSanUt/l, the 58bh chapter, deroted to 

the description and manufacture of idols, lays down the 
appearance ot Buddha and the Jaina god thus 

Buddha_ should be represented seated upon a lotus, 

S. father of mankind; with 

Hands and ieet marked by lotuses, with a placid countenance 
and very short hair. 

‘45. The god ofthe Jainas is figured naked; young, 


! hair, was a personal peculiarity of Biiddlia 
I hiiuself, may be matter of surmise, but both 
j features^ seem to have been handed down from 
I very early days, and to have been accepted by 
j the Jains in pourtraying tlieir Tlrthaiikaras. 

I Mr. Beal, in Ms Travels of FaliSlan^ gives at 
I the end a figure of Buddha erect and mantled,— 
i said to be tlie best traditional likeness, liaviii<T^ 
j a history, attached to it dating from the first 
I century a.d. It was brought from ,a L.ama tem- 
I pie near Pekin; and thongh the arms, 'which are 
partly mantled, do not seem unusually long,it ex- 
Mbits the constant most ua-Aryan charactiristie 
of the close curly hair.* There appears .some 
reason for tMnking that these personal peculiari¬ 
ties, so rare in India, may have marked the bodily 
appearance .of that greatest and most wonder¬ 
ful of mere mortals that ever wore flesh, Buddha 
Gautama,—greatest—if greatness he measured 
by, long-continued and far-extended influence 
over, the minds of successive generations and 
millions. 

X,L—A Jain Temple and &dmnam. 

The north-eastern declivity of the hill, on 
which the Ka*rka}a Colossus stands, de¬ 
scends steeply for a third of its height, and then 
spreads out into a broad irregular platform or 
spur, sinking very gradually to the level of the 
plain. On the upper part of this platform, under 
the gaze of the Colossus, stands a remarkable and 
beautiful temple, of a style very novel to those 
accustomed to the Bril vidian temples of the 
south. It is four-square, half of .each front 
filled with a projecting portico with pillars .and 
pediments profusely sculptured ; many of the 
blocks of stone in the walls are also ornamented 
with grotesque or fanciful designs, such as two 
snakes inextricably intertwined, geometrical 
figures, flowers, grinning faces, Ac. The temple 
is roofed with immense sloping slabs or flagstones 
overlapping like tiles and projecting in deep 
eaves, and in the centre there appears to have 

handsome, with a calm countenance, and arms reaehinj? 
down to the knees : his breast is marked with the ^rivatsa 
figure.’’ This is the symbol assigned to Sitala, the tenth 
Tirthankara-, and is delineated at paste 136. voL II. of the 
Indian Antipi'iry, We know that when Buddha deter¬ 
mined to forsake tiie world and turn Arliar, be cut off his 
hair with his sword as superfluous; thenceforward his hair 
never grew longer, but alivays curled to the right liand. It is 
for the Jains to explain how the attributes of their deified 
sages are mingled with those of Buddha, whom they 
profess to renounce and despise. Xor do Buddhists say 
why, after the hair had been cut short, it should havo curled 
like a jangal-man’s or a Hahshd’s; nor why, as the Ceylon 
chronicles hand dow'n, Buddha’s eyes should have been 
hluCf —a trait so foreign to Hindus* 
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been some sort of dome or tower—now in ruins. 
On tbe large heavy folding dgors in one of the 
porticos being rolled back, a striking—almost 
startling—sight is revealed: for as the daylight 
penetrates the interior, three tall images, each 
about six feet high, of burnished copper, are seen 
standing side by side in a square gloomy recess, 
where they almost seem to start into life as 
the sunshine suddenly lights them up. Each re¬ 
sembles each, and they are the counterpart of 
the great statue on the hill above. An exactly 
similar triad stands within the entrance of 
each portico. Mr, Fergusson,t in describing a 
square temple of Ananda, in Burma, with 
projecting porticos on each face, observes that 
it is remarkably dissimilar to anything on the 
continent of India, and, with its seven-storied 
tower, more of a Babylonian than Indian type. 
What rose on the centre of the K ark a 1 a tem¬ 
ple, whether dome or tower, is not clear; there 
are the ruins of some construction, but the square 
form and projecting porticos are there, and it 
is on the coast of India nearest ancient Baby¬ 
lonia. 

The temple is beautifully situated, overlooking 
a wide panoramic landscape, well wooded, and 
diversified during the rains with all the luxuriant 
vegetation and vivid tints of the western coast ; 
and an extensive hollow under the hill to the 
south is filled with a very picturesque miniature 
lake of deep blue water with a sharply winding 
shore, many little headlands, and a tree-covered 
islet in the middle, much haunted by white 
egrets. At one corner of the lake there are steps 
and a paved landing-place, whence, it is said, 
the old Jaina kings launched to disport them¬ 
selves with boating. In those days K a r k a 1 a 
must have been a centre of great stir and magni¬ 
ficence : half a mile northward of the hill may 
he seen the vestiges of a grand Uzkr street ' 
running in a straight line for a mile, and popu¬ 
larly declared to have contained 770 shops. It is 
now a hbUow way, worn deep by the tread of 
vanished generations, and bordered on each side 
by mounds of earth and masses of disjointed ma- ; 
sonry. It is still known as H i r i y a-A n g a d i— 
Old Bazar, and its long vista is closed at the top 
by the grandest and tallest of the splendid decor- 
ated pillars spoken of in note No. X., standing 

voL 11. pp. 516-lS-ed. of 
J This text aad trauslatioa have heen carefully revised 


in the midst of a semicircle of three much-ruined 
temples. Between the Old Bazar and the hill 
I observed a small pillar of unusual appearance, 
a little to one side, on a waste open maidd% 
and, going up to it, found an obeliskdike stone 
pillar six or seven feet high, with Something 
like a furnace at the foot. I could not for some 
time comprehend the explanations offered of 
its intention, but at last discovered it was the 
impaling pillar—the Tyburn or place of exe¬ 
cution—where- criminals were impaled, and a 
socket on its top marked where doubtless a long 
spike had heen fixed for the purpose, on which 
many a miserable wrfeteb must have expired in 
horrible agonies under the burning sun. 

Returning to the fourfold temple, a fine black 
stone stele stands beside the steps of its north¬ 
ern portico, bearing an inscription which I had 
copied ; it is as follows — 

Msana of the Jain Temple at Edrhah, 
Transcription* 

}j jj If 

od;:o: 

S)ccbo ■ As^riS: | 
eldo II 

It 

32^^ 

and corrected by Mr. J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S., wbose accurate 
knowledge of such, inscriptions is so well known to our 
readers.— Ed. 
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II o:£0’sr-. 

•K|jG5:)Nosi^,;-dd ^'jrf seo^o e:'0^s3istj 

•dgo^.^-dEi^rfB.r ^oS_^^Ka5,-d 7(oii;jjy. Saoe:ad . 

:Kbo^al3. iTOoi) Fprh^X^^aSiF 

ACl5^^l35^.2iD§j0^x 

^00, ACtI .^^o^iijao82*5»^,cclo^a;S:^*d 

i^^Tirfliri^zScila u ^Od37??)Z;. ^0 ^rf^i^^aloidc- 

rfoA^7<- 

t:5»o5^ 

cebd. Tvoi^jazStSidapI 

7io:>^^rSO ^^^037o'K5njo5^£l?|S^dfi^ || 

^ ^"dccb^XB^o^s^^^ns^Fdo ^ie- 
^y^gjjdSfaZ:;^ A?2|^od3iSj;l®^»n»r^tio ^o I 

i4arai^a«« ^0^o^ai3Z:^al>?i}Q^ ^^^-da^tioX- 
7^^ ^ad^^A^obos^dX^s^o 

II osjo^^ XX0jS^jSorfdao5dsQid Xdr- 
ei:^diysD - di^^csiHi^d 
■^^s^^Occbdo^ Xj8^dj:)^aoXs:bo ooUd ^53d 
33dp3d^X?Se»rfd crsi^ocbd 

Xoii w^i^.^dbr- 

oaxsrf ro^oicoX)-' 

a;j^^^'^cd>odds#^^ddbs^ 

^id^jiXi^^a^Fddd c? 

^^^ro^aa^l^FlWd ^MiXda. 
^ cf 8d3odF<dt3dbrf XjodiX^^^^X ^^c^KiXdo^Sj 


! cf:sd3:0de5 ecj’^.dTOdSeXSo^ss^t^ 7^31:^’ XD- 

I CIO •Ui' d ^ to 

^vd^o a ^©3. 

■ 49^^03 cd^)., ^^d3 

^ 4’-» O 

d3<d d^^ e5oXdc:X5^^roS:^^oX^X..3 e? 
dXdddada Sa:X2d.©°4,^orf c^asgdcd^s^faroX 
. e? «a^^t)ddB^^eSd£^^s^^^cd3rJ^ e? i^S'^T^ddd- 
dsodrf i^!5^-?f9©dd^ .Xdi^ d^jsd 

d33^^d5’_^d^^^ Cj33Q^Cd3^J3^ sjidd 4^3^^- 

ai)X'^as^5 ecdX ^^©3> oaJS^Xdo'dJ 

da^doS^^X 55^pi e?7W^B^©dv'x^.pa 

I Xd cdD^^oXdoas «5?^^ue^XcX<^7^jsd7r£rf d*^- 
doT^dodod-Q ef-ridoad:^ doac^ £.OOd^j^ 

doafS)dd<2?^^d Az 35 c^orf^ X ^s^^vj-d*®^ i^puTs^dr- 
3^s9tv Cfftioc^^^rd^^oaD oa3.3^o^^^^ d^dXr dj»a 
fjs^ ^d-'j^^^rf ^dd I c? 
dacdjsdXad s^dD^ d^aoasj.rfdda Xeod 
'^nyxh a^^l^cdb <5da^ ads©^ X^d 

^J30d Xso^ X®Dd TO^ ^Od 

daD d doo^ ^oow>o d^tbdoai^>dd0dt^.€iD 

S)' . ^ m m i5 

^^cdja'K ocb Xos^P® ^cr ddSoi)^^ 73^ 

issiv ddrf dzlsdp© ZJZJxB d^03 'j9# 

o • ■ -6 d 

dsuBdi ^§jd dcdd ddj ^ ddj 
56»»d ^ ^ ^i^ccdX ^^03^ 

W©ab dd^da^Xd sra^d dbao3^ a^ 

JB JB a^j SS^ 0|!| ^ 0 ^ 3 

a dso d€) dditi o^, e>^ ooo oudodjd 
stosswijxSa^^, X itorijaara oi)=^ X 

^S-^ff &ildw^c9d^X X 0^3 X o«s 

sso ^sa€:« X ||^ X ||s-^ 

oajQp§ Eosrf '^'*V esiA^dj^?? X ^ 

X &. «S0^ Xci^JB V*- 8;t^S3S"}vO 
idtf.eo js>=?, ^ !£«S ^ ^ 53jg!? o* iStiia!? 
a^ cs^ #r d^e dd3S>X ai^. ss^ ^ 

o ^^odb d^€dDd Xb;^ ¥©?is da^^Xd 
djoosstS a^ ^ ¥ 3 ^ .a 

aoi¥3 E^d 3535^ ''^' 
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wriccO OT(50- 

A oi|.r^ ScdJOai^crfD^^ 7< iLi|. iorfK^S);^ 

7\ AOi^^JSS^ (S'o- oSjOff oTDrf A 

CTtf-V A ^ A &. 

® 0 ^J A ^a-<i'i|i. as» (Ssoxis TiMTi S 3 a '?\0 

oD 

0-^ ^30^ 000 Tv 3'j"(/&.f)* c? jfo^ecys- 
• 1\e) ooo Tvo’^^^ 

©o^ 8ro?\* -rf^eij or=^ o#, ©§, 

siaa VVO AOt^ra ^^^i5'o||< 5'||. ::j(i?::! at%i3 

c&tfearf 7\jorij js^ o^ d'doS)'^ ©3-, 

3jti ■:±oa ©^ y 

OT^cdjo 7±oa yo Ssaj^T? yi^ X ^j||ro 

Xnr^ps 7(o!^i;;ijEiSi5| oSbcfif issd 

2*^ ^ ‘111- iTseil- 

X o ©oXo Xoorf-on ows dsjrfe 6DTiX 

Xootii XyXjs e? sidjsJps SsjjjFXrt sojEo Sra . 

'd d 

?i3X^AwS ru^ 0?^ ^00^' •BOO X 

ciD^cc^o 3V0 X 

'-', "C X> ' -0 ■ 

4.0<S'rf- 3i^s!0|^^igoi)r( ©^ Tijoa y 

©0& oy#^ ©5-^ to-y Xu^^ps 

orfy^ll ^js^su ??jsoe!)j3Ki ajs (k.^ X ^4. 

©rf&^riwo^o* ai?i ^5^ ©§, ■sixa 04 . ej& au. 

CCT ■ 

vrtf^o &oKos 5 XjsTiiiS 5&i tS oX,o Xot . 

2cr o , ■ ■ . 

X ses".S 54)ozSod> ^.e^yjJiS casc^i 
!S3d ©axa^ S«:^X Tisa ©o^j 

X o- ©oXj ©5^ ^i»a 2.00 X .3^ epacdbr 

©Tisij^ccSj y ej’SXd rfyXf® a^ato 

Kfj^asaii ©AxXsaX w^-deSaXyda ayocodXd 

Xo^ eIo^^^Scz:^ .so eroi\c?^Ti 

sd®o^d?)r&oa5od oo oo^aSDo 

^0 8l^tf^o&odba3?>^^^ X SLjj. a?- 

T ¥> ®Emeratea immedi- < 

1 i 


§,^j3=Bai3£3syj(*. X ^ Soejtyrf^ Xcaji^eTO<gjseE 

X s.|| ©o^j X oir||. Xjs5ri!;lr?S?\&a53 a 2 ^ai> 

^o^srfXoeoyde 

©^ ^^joa ^0 & zSS zJrorJoXyeS tSoia v 

jSo^'dj^oX^^jPpsfjS^ 55^ ?iua 4. ©oXj «jwa 
VO??, ^xirfgiSy^js 83^0 ;^e;dc X cr<r.S||, 

^^E^docJxtiffB^jci^tiXds^^js^djo^S^s^alf- 
XjE^XocdatJgS^d^^jsoi^jiX'd^iotbrfjs'sXera^jiSs^- 
agjirfoo^^gBX^ ^?S)o^DX)X c&oaj 
SoEffB^aoO) £otbJb®^3 dj»t>^tjSriX:±gA‘d^- 
IvXOTd tra-dps e? ^/dd dXddodj-S? Xc^d- 


^^XOTd tradps e? ^^dd dXddodj-3^ 
dcdd^' eSi^dd^ ^o^da^dg^^aorf irfgj. 
SorsX^^dsS^Xdos^s^ddjeiSXdrgjsj;^^ e|. 
^djsoo^aorf dalad H Ij^Sbf^adAsX- 

^A^&o ^^OtiXa^Xo XXo^Xo ^®XoXXo obX^* 
otoXotXo ^^ajXssXo XX; adXoXol II O II 
|J? II 1)5 II 

Translation, 

Til© cliartsr of tiio Jain temple ■with, foui^ 
fronts. 

Reverence to the saint by whom all Ma 
passions have been brought under control I 
Victorious be the scripture of the lord of the 
three worlds, tht^ scripture of Jina, which haSy 
as an efficacious distinguishing appellation, the 
glorious and most excellent and profound doc¬ 
trine of the assertion of possibilities 1 Through 
the favour of Sri-Jin^ndra,^ 

Bhairav^n dr a continue, as longas the moon 
and sun may endure, possessed of long life 
and good fortune and victory and prosperity! 
May there be no obstacles! May it be aus¬ 
picious I 

Sri-Pirsvanaihall confers abundance of 
salnteiy advice; and Nemijina, strength and 
&me; and Snvirajinapa, longlife;andD6rbali,f 
good fbrtnne; and the Jaina BaintB Ara and TWa-lK 
and Snviata, prosper iiy: and may (the goddess) 

aie Coloaas on the lii]l above- 
Ini. Ant. voL II. pp. 134 and 353. 

beBJhntaE, the son of 
3^anda Jain 

samt of thaaname, belongiBgtQthe aecfecallAi^ 

23, M, and35, Bfo. HI (dated ^ 
^ R Jiscirotions, pnUished in Jour. BonA. 

jst,u,As, hoc, Tol. X, and was at tbat da^ aJive.~-i. F- F. 
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AECH.110L0GICAIi NOTES. 


Padmavati* of PSmbiiclicba f grant all tbe 
desires of tiie king S r f-B ii a i r a v a for a verj 
long time,, as long as the moon and snn may 
endure! 

At tke advice of tbat greatest of sages,, L .a 1 i- 
taklrti, tke lord of the lineage of Fana- 
s ® g* t who was horn in the glorious and famous 
sect called Besigana,—the lord S r i-B h a i r a v a, 

^possessed of the greatness of the glorious em¬ 
peror, who is the king of the seipent-gocis; the 
moon of the nectar-ocean which is the glorious 
Sdmakula; bom in the lineage of Sri-Jaina- 
datta; the son of Srf-Gummatamba, who was 
the noble sister of the glorious k.mg Bhairava,— 
caused to be constructed (an image or temple 
of) Jinapa, whose glory is made auspicious by 
three excellent qualities,§, and thus enjoyed 
complete success. 

May .(the image or temple o:^ Jinapa, whose 
glory is made auspicious by three excellent 
qualities, be beautiful for a long time;—(that 
image or temple) which was established by Srt- , 
Bliairav^.ndra when the year of the glorious era 
called Saiisaka, having the excellent name of 
Yyaya and to be expressed in wordsj| by ‘‘the 
elephants, the sky, the arrows,'’and the moon,” 
had expired, in the bright fortnight of (the 
month) Chaitra, on Wednesday under the sign 
of the Bull, and under the excellent astrono¬ 
mical conjunction of Miigasirsha. 

Hail I ' On Wednesday the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of (the month) Chaitra of the 
Vyaya smhvatsara, which was the year of the 
Sn-Salivahanasaka 1508 under the astro¬ 
nomical conjunction of Mrigasira and under the 
sign of the Bull, in order that he might obtain 
prosperity and happiness and good fortune, the 
glorious sovereign, king Immadi-Bhai- 
rava’^,—who was the universal emperor of 
the Kaliyuga; like to BharatMvara; who was the 
greatest hero of the twelve (heroes or kings) of 
O a 11 i; who was the supreme lord of the city of 
Pdmbuchchapura,whichisthe best of cities; who 

* is iJie divixie beang wiio execaied orders 

of tli0 twmty-third Adbat rftfce {% 

long period, of time, or age, witii tke Jaaimsb ^ bj 
other sects it is an ei^befc eswilly of TAlmlTimt 
t TMs seeuas to be tiie name of a i^aee wMcb. eaamot at 
• pocBsent be iaentified. (Pcwaibly tb© rmdia.g in tb© original 
may be Pombetta, * ibe mountain of goid^—Mkbimira.) 

■ X Canaawe the form of this mme is Pams^ge or 
Hanas^ and ibe sect is mentioned in line 45 of No. ¥ 
of my Eatta Insoriptions lefarred to abore.—J. P. P. 

I Tbe fit4m^rm/ya or ibree exeeltet things among Ibe 
are,—-1, mmyakch&riiara, correct conduct; 2, mm~ 
yagjn6ma, complete knowledge; and 3, mmyagdarSana, 
accmnte perc^icm. 


j protected those who took refuge with hinp ; lyho 
was the enemy of such as withstood him; who 
was the supporter of honourable kings; who was 
the priest to establish the systems of phi,iosophy ; 
who was the ornament of - the Sdmavamsa; 
who was expert in pu,rifying the lineage of 
Kilsyapa; who had acquired the excellent 
favour of (the goddess) Padmavat! of P6mbuch- 
cha; who was adorned with all the virtues of 
propriety of conduct; whose head was purified 
by perfumed water; who was the greatest of 
sixty-four chieftains; who was the beloved son 
of (the queen) H o n n a m a m b i k a ; w^ho was 
considered to be the son-in-law of the sovereign, 
king Bhairava; who was the full-moon of the 
ocean which was the lineage of the glorious 
king Jinadatta; who was as glorious and as 
brave as Narasimha; who was the Iririg of the 
city of ¥ a 11 g a n a g a r a; who was the beloved 
son and the glorifier of the fitmily of (the queen) 
Sri-Gummatambi; who was the greatest of ail 
those, who punish hostile kings,—at the city 
of Pandyanagari of Kapeka|a, in the presence 
of (the Jain god) Srl-Gummata-Jin^vaia on 
the hill called Ohikkahettaf, which. resembles ' 
the mountain of Kailasa caused to he built a 
Chaityalaya, J—of such a kind as to answer to 
the description “ What is the &mily-abode of the 
lovely woman Sr! ?; what is the mine of the 
happiness of thelovely woman Excellent Fame? ; 
what is the house in which the lovely woman the 
Earth enjoys the pleasures of love ?; and what, 
again, is the place in which the bride Excellent 
Yictory disports herself ?; it is the arena of 
Srt-BKIrati, consisting of both the six letters§ 
and excellent morality; Haill, then, (to find 
this place,) a man should betoke himself to the 
temple of Sri-Jina, which is the house in 
which the lovely woman Sri makes her choice 
of a husband”; tbe happy habitation of afi the 
Jinas; auspicious in every respect; having four 
fronts; resembling the form of the three ex¬ 
cellent things; the ornament of the three 

II words dasote tbe immaalsS, 0,5,1, tbe erda: 
of wbieb has then to be reversed to give lb© dkto. Aw>rd- 
ing to the teit in tins i^age ^ ywr 1508 b^ es;pred, 
and eonseqnffliiiy ib© date wm Saks 15<^, a.d. 1587; by 
tbe Table in Brownes Cv^mtk Chronology iSaka 15<^ was 
ibeTyaya and. ^aka.lSS^ was tbe Sairoit 

f Accmrdiiigteib® text b^ the &ka year WB was 
niiE mcomt. , ^ ^ 

^ w, *Bhaii»Wtiie secsood*. 

.. . 

t ‘ A Jain tenide*. 

§ I am unable to explain this. 
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worlds,—whicli was like tlie house in wliiclx the 
goddess Final Emancipation visibly chooses her 
husbands, for the (members of) four religious 
bodies who were possessed of all good qualities 

and who,—-because they were.||, 

and behaved like brothers to the wives of other 
men, and punished kings who failed to keep 
their promises, and were the establishers of 
(temples with) golden pinnacles,—^had become 
the principal men in the kingdom of religion, 
and who, at the instigation of piety which was 
the conseqnence of their own piety, had become 
his superintendents of themost excellent temples 
of Jina. And then, in order that he might 
obtain endless happiness, he set up images^ of 
the Tirthakaras Ara and the saint Malli and 
Suvrata at the four points of the compass 
of that temple, and images of the twenty-four 
Tirthakaras in the western side of it, and images 
of Jina in the corners of tlie outer enclosure 
of it, together with-(images of) Brahma and 
Padmfivati on the left and right hand. Having 
established these with the proper ceremonies, 
that same sovereign, king Bhairava, while gov¬ 
erning the kingdom to his own contentment, 
at the holy time of establishing those same 
images in that same Chaitjaiaya of Jina, which 
was thie ornament of the three worlds, in order 
that he might acquire re%ious merit, gave to 
the god,'—^with libations of water, and to last as 
long as the moon and sun might endure, for the 
purpose of the Abhishekapuje and the other 
rites which were to be celebrated at those same 
four poplin of the compass by the fourteen local 
fixed ser vants of the god, and for the jmrposes 
of the Anga{-hJi6ga^ and the Manga('hliSga^ 
and all the other glorious ceremonies,—the vil¬ 
lage of T%aru,--witiiin the boundaries of four 
streams, which are on the east, the stream call¬ 
ed Mukkadappina-hole; on the south, the 
stream called Yenneya-hoie; on- the. west, the 
stream called Pulakaliyada-hole; and on the 

U 1 cannot esplam or emend Q&wmihMhliamgjXIa lom- 
pmb hh&va. 

The at ihe four entrances identically Tremble 

oneanoiber. EyAT^rthamkara^a^ 
oolyhy hispariicnlarsy^ or cogxumnce,aiidnot kere,— 
nor tlistmh&ce in SoTil^<?anara where complete sets of the 
Wfflaiy-foar exis^nor at Yenihr,—to be mark^ by gradation 
ingiste. Jina is a general appellation of these saints, 
^parently often applied par excellence to the first; it is 
also a name of Bnddha. I was not allowed to enter the 
temple, and whether the imag^ mentioned as being in the 
nud^e siill eadst I cannot say. Before toe entrance 
to toe endear© of toe great image on toe hall aboT® 
the temple toere is a lowstone pUar bearing cm its capitaL 
not cohered by any canopy, a seated image of Bmhml 


north the stream called Balimeya-hole,—includ¬ 
ing the Ashtdbhogas^^ which are buried treasure, 
deposits, Ahshinij Agdmi, water, stones, tbat 
which has become property, and that which 
may become property,—and 700 mudis of rice 
within that village, and 238‘ gadyanas out of 
the fixed revenues of (the villages of) E^njala 
and Hallnra. 

And the details of this religious grant are:— 
(Here follows the specification of the sums of 
money and the grain-allowances given for the 
support of the priests and servants of the tem¬ 
ple and for the performance of various cere¬ 
monies. It does not appear necessary to trans¬ 
late this in detail; and, in fact, the transcription 
is in many points too doubtful to permit of 
this being done. The inscription then con¬ 
tinues —) 

Because the five letters which constitute the 
word ‘Sri-Yitaraga,’ and which are a sacred 
charm of Jina which resembles that which 
conveys an understanding of the five most holy 
things which convey a knowledge of many ex¬ 
cellent existences which.are like a water-melon 
bitten by the serpenu which is the period of 
five existences, are the twenty-five means of ac¬ 
curate perception of Jain religious mendicantsf, 
that same sovereign, king Bhairava, in token 
of his having allotted (the above grants), with 
his dwn hand composed, in the Indravajra metre, 
a curious verse, by a most auspicious and curious 
arrangement which was written in twenty-four 
syllables but had the form of (those same) 
five syllables. (Here ‘follows the verse, com¬ 
mencing Srivitaviragd, &c., the explanation of 
which is not at present apparent.) ^ ^ 

One of the grand massive pillars in the 
propjlaeum of that cathedral of existing Jaindom 
in Ehnara—the great i^mple at Mu d uhidri, 
ten miles from Ka r kala—^has one side of its 
quadrangular base covered with aiiddle-sentence 
in twenty-five compartments, separated by oma- 

exceHeaatly^ cut ia some fine wbiie stone. A figure on 
hcTseback is cut in relief cm. toe base of tbe paBar, wbich 
is surrounded by a plaiu stone three-barred ** Buddhist 
rail.” A pillar and an image o£ Brahm^ but of inferior 
execution, stands als^ -before toe entrance of the Colossus 
at Yenfir. 

^ Eight conditions or privileges attached to landed pro¬ 
perty. 

t rmold seem to be tbe same as Jfa^ 

dMrm, a refigions mendicant, especially one of toe Jain 
sect.- The sense of toe whole of this parage, or latoer to© 
ecy rotoesas of toe tronsciipiiion, seems to very doubtfuL 
Where the transcdptoon has ^odam^rchitoa, I have subsia- 
tuted gMMmhS'ijilia as the only coriedtotn that suggesis 
itself to me. 
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mental baads, and the whole enclosed with an to be a song of praise consisting of ingenionsly 
elaborate border. The inscription, it is said, may varied epithets, somewhat resembling the Orphic 
be read as verses in any direction, and appears Hymns : a copy is given in conclusion ■— 


Uratara 

Sanichira 

Tarakara 

Bbayamada 

Dajavidha 

J4yadhrifea 

Dayakrita 

Vilasita 

Balajuta 

Khalagata 

Malagata 

Saranata 

Parivrifea 

Paraliita 

ParicHta 

Ghanadhrifca 

Viniliifea 

Munmnfca 

JTanapati 


Kamiaidpa 

Barharllpa 

^armasadma 

DharmaTartma 

Pafebikira 

Jifciddra 

Nifciyoga 

Vffeari-ga 

Biitlirichakra 

Gh^rmiakra 

Maracliaitra 

SanibliClta 

CMnim4aIi 

Bhtlriiiiia 

Sirabbadi:^ 

Mdraraudra 

Yukfcia^ra 
Saktis4ra' 
Bbaktidbarmya 
Makfciramja 


Bhuran^sa 

Bhiivanesa 

Suvinifca 

Sariiillta 

2?iraTadya 

Taravaidya 

Baraharmya 

Giridhairya 

Gbamarija 

Samuruja 

Samudaya 

Bamariya 

Ma:air4ja 

Pbanirdja 

Gaaayiikta 

Eaaajaitra 

Mrapdksba 

Varadakslia 

CharamMga 

Paramiiisra 


Hatbabbrama 

Nafcabbrama 

Dhritodgama 

Yataksbama 

Niraiijana 

Cbirantana 

Dbritinvita 

,Tar4iivita 

Mahdavita 
Malian vifca 
Mabarddhika 
Saliayaka 

Pariksbaka , 
Suraksbaka 
Sonisbifea 
Yinisbkrita 

Janisrita . 
Manojita 
Gbanasrifea 
Mabipati 


HinaTiranai 

ISTinasilranai 

ITinasaranai 

xTinadhiranai 

B'in.aganyanai 

j^inapunjaiiai 

H’inadhanyanai 

Mna^Jlraiiai. 

Kinasiddbaiiai 
N inabnddbanai 
Niiiasankbyanai 
Ninainukbyaiiai 

Ninaii4tbaiiai 

K'inajibvanai 

Niiiakantbanai 

Hitiasantanai 

Niiiaramyanai 

Kiiiagamyanal 

Ninabarmyanai 

Ninasa-uinjaiiai 


SANSKRIT AND OLD OANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


Throngh the kindness of Sir W. Elliot there 
has been lent to me a copy of his collection of 
Old Canarese stone-inscriptions, belonging to 
the Library of the University of Edinburgh, 
•and Mr. Bnrgess has made over to me a set 
of 57 excellent facsimiles of Sanskint and Old 
Canarese copper-plates. I hope to make valn- 
-able additions to the present series from these 
two sources. 

No. XI. 

This is another Kalachuriinscription, to 
be read in connexion with No. HI. of this series, 
from Plate No. 38 of Major Dixon’s collec¬ 
tion. The original, in the Old Canarese charac¬ 
ters and language, is on a stone-tablet, 4' 7" 
high by 1' 11" broad, at Balagamve. The 
emblems at the top of the tablet are In the 
centre, a hhga; on its right, a standing priest, 

t.'^ese words, bempr read along the lines from left 
to right, constitate fire stanzas in the UhampakamSia metre. 

OT affiterations, for 

which the stanzas are mtended to be rejsxded as a eniio- 


By J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 

(Continued from ^age 20). 


witli tbo snn aboTO iim and a' cow and calf 
beyond bim; and on its left, a representation 
of B a s a V a, with the moon above it. 

The inscription commences with the mention 

of Tribbnvanamalia-Bij janad^ va, 

and his eldest son, Somaor Sovideva, and 
second son, Saukamadeva or S afi kam- 
m a d 4 V a. The titles applied to thorn are those 
of paramount sovereigns. 

It then mentions Lakmideva, Chan- 
dnngideva, Rechanayya, Sovanay- 
y a, and Kavanayya, the chief ministers of 
Sankamadeva, and the royal spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor, Vainasaktideva, the priest of the 
temple of the godBakshinakeda r4s vara- 
d4va at Balligrame, which was the chief 
town of the Banavase Twelve-thousand. 

It then proceeds to record bow, at the suit 

sity, I nave corrected such mistakes as were obvious in the 
transcription, by substituting real for unreal words. ] 
cannot at present sug^*st any further improvement or offey 
a transkticai-—J. F. 



______ 



the rNDLOf AHTIQUAET. 


[Febmaei 3876. 


„7^;;So™..»«»od ministo, S.ik.m^ E«U, it »„<!. . of tod, fa th, 
day a ia the fifob y 3 ar of liis reign, or Saka Saka year 1108 (a.d. 1186-7), the Parabhava 
1102-3 (a. d. 1181), the Vik.iri scuhvaisara, sauaatsara, to three persons named Bisadoja, 

granted the village of Kiru-B a 111 grume, Bavoja, and Sihgoja. By whom this grant 
L the purposes of that'same temple. was made is not apparent; at that time Sah- 

Xt further records grants made to the same kamadeva had, accord.ing to Sir W. Elliot s list, 
temple, on the same occasion, by the Great ceased to reign. 

Chieftain Tailahadeva or king Tailapa, In line 60, in characters of a larger and 
and the Great Chieftain king B rah a, the son inferior standard, another portion of the in- 
of king Ekkala, who, also, most apparently scription, intended to record a grant of the 
be looked npon as the snbordinatos of S a ii k a- village S i r n v S g a 1, was commenced, but seem* 
maddva. to have been left nnfinished. 


maddva. I to have been left nnfinished. 

Transcription. 

11 TrssAO-d^? II [3]®- 

rioS3m)3®oatia 5nto3Jdy[ 4 Tisds^. 

■^iSpwtd'i [6]"- 

BTrab-Tj^’riB aJJsiB.vCV darfoSonSj dOijji^r. 

jfssij [ 7 e3^r3;35Bo |i 

* C®]^^ 11 EoB^Bo tSjS^gl^O 7\33 ^3OS0O 

E3^fo;3=BjJUdo»L^3B^s^ siBo [ 1 ] B[ 9 ]^^o CfSoS ajB('5i)5;s^ 

tf'Sr^'jSo jS^BBB t)=^7S5(Tj|7S 11 B II 

ts^loj^Kri OTSjn&wi3i^Kij^^c*^3siBoo B»B^<3 || Bgj || 

[ii]^do S|^ ^^yjsnognBmsorJotfaio 

98j^^;Sjo?3;E«opl#d0B(^:)yd3^5a9«B^[l2]Bo Bjs^Bo^jldj eS^rsBoJo’trowneS 

11 B 11 DtaJoBorjnD 

387B3jpn:|^^o!iozSiS n ^ n !?BXo^BBjo BnS [u]7i5;5o’3B^(^)^rf 

tsB^So^^o BoBoBo^oBpnJBo ^Bodj n n TfStf/vaiT^Bon^. 

&BXo B[i5]B?ioSBpiBBo’33^^o ^;85B7i)i?5oa3Bo BoTk^^^bcriDo Bovo&j^BodpJo crat<;S 
SDn^#ef(rfojpi^c»r3^o^-d^Jli BBdFd e5o^3io[i6]A?^o ^597:jS::^FBje^AzS4i<s<o SsjSjdoSBoB’- 
B^.eB^ 11 BBo^BBcooBo j3;BcUSo Bjsa[i7]cra BoSu:n3:TidDnaiB^5, 

B^B^ BiSB^tlSnpSotdBJt^ LSoij dcBpncii^o ©5^BoB[i8]7i)o | 

as!BSB^B;s;TOai^^aSjBo dodoof.d^^o \ BTio^^^srooBBo ■3(?B?)BPSodo^doB3T!a)jtf?oo I 
7i[l93!ra^Faw!8 Bjs^Bs^sfc^doBjroatoifj&o i 7jBc^B?;Si)^?dBo «R)Bp3Bo^rioB?3ab^jBo | 
33,‘S’^[SO]W3v TiBj'^^^STSo* nSo^o d^j^PsairiBB^ 'dc(^ojz^ 

®|jF&Brf&3557S3 [2l]a^7;:^B3txD li^od^fs^^atB^B^BS^BB ^T^jBU^PjTdtdBMBJo OS3- 

Bjoi^BjBBaBoo B^^^2fl)^=^[22]7:^f9FSB^oXBo at3t^Z3B733?^CJ7nd^^3?'^«?raato^FBjo 
tS^fs^^osBSa jraS'jjJjbo ^[23]rfo^riR!«Jo^rBjo Bjidd^w^Boii 
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II 11 ?S=ct,»oS;j 5ie?^[25]4r5:e5=J0i>rtf; ?r.ta>oCrs 

^ i 

*joS: „„ J,,=i,4.«„s/ „ 

Hs* II [!7]'93 ^S!S*»»£..s, 7?JS!!jt,i®3=i!53 S3^^;3*: SdarisS. a=s*#^ ,. 

ioSK: IJ !i II [.8], tJ,^ 5,;*^«S*3;=liis:(,-4 SwOSaiJM "I. 

»«[3.]=«3 »a«i ««.=,^«3a= «j,*S40»=5>sssj,. , S6e»*[,8te„8. 

“° S'S52.^’> l^^s? ■S=ij,r=is=>sa88„^„ ai>-.,Ka, 

3dt# * * [34]^ 

0 0 ^ ^ ^ 

[35]. 3^*5, cJ:»3S*i*o 

^ «*«,» S=*5^«.,sX[ 38]3:J») 58, a.:»s<, 

“"S'*" =‘j. ” <«i=' 4 - 

3^JJ. ” ”■" It Z ■ “* 0,s»«>xs®. 

0«.8 ^ V- Wii II * ^1 .tt- 

’^'^J^3lJI=aJJ3=^?;e5;S;o ;i.=5<[39]«?ee5Sti3;3 ^ .tiOTv? ^83? 

II a ,1 st7i4,!to s*£.!{3,s ja,a5*i e,.ji)5,o=. 

ID] 3. ;I^3)0 .^ostJfiiSjo »n*J^«sjS,o,J.jlgS3 djMsStftiSo 8,;iSii (raiJfJtsS.sa 

ssSiSjSji^o 3=153(=;)a;M;{o [alda.taSOSi^Ssd..* Satcusb ssusLrta 

^eiJjr^sXo^o S33rfj^M>rf:i 1^)00 S'sIf- =! ^ ^ ^ 

^ ' °° V -s3«£42]a U5T{ 

e3=. 3 -cMja^^A^suj ewj^ovJoUoncdjTi&^o 7isi^r?ji5^(,(7i„)ro[43]rfo. 

8«o -35. 

’'•‘S =i.[«]a=ii=i. 

*>^11 M. .^.^4 =^8^, „ 

a^^^a«o tjS>« II * 

[47]d 7^^ ^tfsj5:^r ooOj-^xa Sszjprfj^cd^tfrS »<3 ko » 

rfJr ^=K^==^?^aix£>i^[;48]ctr(*,r)«.o ri^a SfjS^ Sj’rfjosjajXjTij- 

'3»JP9’w3afj. jg^eojJa ci:(?)iJ 3 ^ao 3 j^oiroo jsa»X®ut$ t?oj> [ 49 ]o 
1 

i^c(n^=) 11 • II A -<= 
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■ ■ I — . . ■ _—_____ ^- 

... .. 

Translation, ar^yr^xr^A i,* • r 

BfiTerenceto&yal E^verence to Sambhu ThJ which was the earth, 

who is made heautiM bj a chmri which is the ij!^£oolS^^ 
moon that %h% rests upon Ms lo% head, and in the e ^ *f * ^ ^ 

who is thafooBdation-pilL for tie .Lotion of 1 ^r ^ caw, now for a lo^g 

the citj of tie three worlds! Bererence to consort'^TB iiil 

feambin, who is composed of eternal and in- of IdnL . O i! ^ ^ ^ •'> 0 best 

fciteinowledgre and power, and who undertakes the ri4t’ to P°®®cssed of 

tie support of rehgion which is fruitful through' ocean \hich b! »Pon tie 

! ™ determination! Rever- lust al --ter. 


vx xcugion wnicn IS Iruitful through 
the exercise of mental determination! Eerer- 
enoe to the royal spiritual preceptor 1 
Hail! The glorious TribhnYanamal- 
la-BijjanadSrat.-who was a nnirersal 
emperor by reason of the strength of his arm 
and who possessed the appropriate titles com- 
~g with ‘‘The asylum of the universe; 
the favourite of the world; the supreme king 
great longs; the supreme lord; the most 
venerable; the supreme lord of the city of 
Ka lanj a r ap u ra, which is thebest of cities ; 
^ who Im the banner of the golden boar; he 
who has (to proclaim him abroad) the sounds 
of the musical instmment called Damaruka; he 
who IS ^ the sun to the white lotus which is 
the Kalach ur y a famUy ; he who is impetu- 
m \\ar, e wio is a very golden iiionntain+ 
m wspect of his haughtiness; he who is the best 

of good warriors; he who is a very elephant-goad 

?r ’ who is a veiy 

come to hm for .refuge; he who is a very lord 
of I^nka m respect of his prowess; he who he 
^ves like a brother to the wives of otherLeu 

• f‘ a,ooompUshmeat of his ob- 

j©0l® fovea) on fl. ri v 


f ^ of Lis ob- • . was like to the son t+ 

jeots (even) on a Saturday 11- be wbo • +i of his truth onri b- 

conqueror ofhill-forts; he Lo is LI r.'' vows, anT wh!\ ' 

the Bercs conW. ParukntxSf). -- ,, ^ 


conqueror of hi,l-for^T^S islikiL" 

the fierce contest - he LI ,- “ 

elephants which are his foesw 


feS Aw “ ^esdble in 







I tile moxoitams, 


^ V . txxe snore above its watpr 

To describe the prowess of the beloved son o 
the supreme Mng of kings who has thus beer 
n^^rioned .--While the darkness which w^ 
the hostile kings was fleeing away and tb« 

bloommg luxnriantly, and the white lotuses 
wkch were the faces of the lovely women of 
Jiis enemies were fadino-^a kino-*^ t, ' 
to be called S oma was 

nf orvi ’ oecaase Le was the lord 

The younger brother of Sovid *i- 

S^^edlhtTh 7'°’ ^ 

reigned :-WdiL]y'after^L ° 
mad^vfl+-f- .^ 1 , “V iiim,—b a 11 k a m- 

^ Ti j who was like to the son +-*- nf r-i. 

river m respect of his tmtb o it ^ 

•>» relisioJ vo™ 

Purukatsa §§, gov^iod the ^ ‘*^“'1 

to the Jid. °r,S t ”S' T7’-^ » 

tteeJephmS of (} ,“ “ 7 

ofTurusblrs III! XI the horses 

of the excellent 


fe- “ "““■*Si2''d^;.Szs 

7 <7“' W. ElHot. 

nsniu/ s^elt S^a i t a iTa^thl“am< 
^ the metre. ' ^ doubled, here for 

go-isA. ot Uivenly^’(^n °hT“’ *“ Ann 

seed of Siva. «-hii ^7 • ,7“ ffenerated from 

^vnable to retA tiy tbe Ganges when 

iiii 
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lord of S i m h a I af 5r, the fine raiment of C !i 6- 
1 a, the mask of AI a g ad h a, the sandalwood of 
the lord of Malaya, and the young damsels of 
Lula, nsod to proclaim the commands of the 
lord Hag Sankamadeva'in public assem¬ 
blies.* 

All the chief ministers,—the leading men of i 
the kingdom of that same supreme king of great I 
kings, the universal emperor, who had thus in I 
many ways made the earth free from trouble,— 
viz., the chief Dandanayaka, Lakmidfiva, 
and G ha n du 11 gid e va, who superintended ; 


having met with him, the beloved sou of Gau¬ 
tama, who was thus possessed of many good 

qualities; — 

Haii I;—Wiiea tlie stin was enteriDg the sign 

of the Bull, on Monday the day of the new- 
moon of the month VaisSkha of the Vikari sam- 
vaisara, which was the fifth of the years of the 
glorious S a 11 k a m a d 6 V a^, the glorious uni- 
vereal emperor Sankamadeva, having washed 
the feet of the holy royal spiritual preceptor 
Vamasaktiddva, who was the priest of the shrine 
of that god, gave, with libations of water, to be 




yaka Eechanayya, who was the best friend 
of the world, and the Dandanfiyaka Sova- 
p a-yya, who was entrusted with general super¬ 
intendence, and the Dandanayaka K a v a ii ay- 

ya, who was the leader of the whole army,_ 

came in company, by way of recreation, on a 
tour to the south, and beheld the temple %vith 
three pinnacles, and the pavilion covered with 
creepers, and the numerous votive golden balls 
embellished with jewels on the top of the temple, 
of the god the holy DakshinakMiirSsvaraddva 
of Ball igr a me, which was the chief town 
of the Banavase Twelve-thousand, and the 
imparting of instruction and the giving of food, 
and all the other sacred rites,—and said “ Ver- 
ily the KddAraJ of the south is here; we 
must celebrate some religions rite,”—and re¬ 
garded with great astonishment the power of 
the efficacy of the devotion and the other quali- 
ties oftho.se who had seen§ the holy royal spiri¬ 
tual preceptor, who was the priest of the shrine 
of that god. The learned Pfinini occupies- 
himself in grammar, and Sri-Bhushana- 
ch ary aka in works relating to politics, and j 
the saintly Bharata in dramatic represen- ! 
tations, <fcc., and M a g h a in poetry, and N a- | 
kulisvara in dogma, and Skanda in the | 
affairs of ^ i v a; but this same royal spiritual ! 


and stars might last, the town of Kiru-Bal- 
11 g a V e**, a town which was near toff the Jid- 
I dulige Kanpana, for the akgahUgaH and mayu- 
^ llioga of the god the holy KSdaresvaradeva, and 
to repair whatever might become broken or tom 
rn out through age, and for the purpose 
of feeding devotees and Brahmans. Whosoever 
preserves this act of religion, is as one who per¬ 
forms a hundred sacrifices; he, who destroys 
this act of religion, shall go to hell, like one who 
destroys a hundred sacrifices and the Brahmans 
connected with them 1 

Hail! The fortunate Great Chieftain T a i- 
lahaddva and the fortunate Great Chieftain 
king Braha came, and, having had regard to 
religion, brought (themselves into) a pious 
frame of mind, saying “ This is the locality of 
a family of spiritual preceptors dependent on 
our race; we must perform here some act of 
religion.” To describe their prowess King 

Tail a pa, the son of the mighty king E k- 
kala, being ever very happy through his 
pride and his affection and the tenderness of 
his heart, bestowed the world of the gods §§ 
if his enemy wished for war, but gave the 
wealth which was his property to any one who' 
came and regarded him with affection, and to 
any one who said “ See now !, verily he causes 


. ' , - I now u T€nlv lie 

preceptor, the ascetic Sri-VAmasakti, is j no unhappiness to the timid.” Prom exoes- 

ever resplendent with good qualities that are sive fear because the fresh lustre of the sci 

of king E r a h a has flashed forth over 
~ world, i^en lo ok no longer upon the bdanty 

* 4 a Jn + 1 .’ 1 .. .. eontradistiutuon to tlio aeguizecl gaalitiefi of 

i.«., these were iiabifcaally sent by Hm ts Muoaed la ttte t«t. 

presents to other courts. j * «r i 

I do not know. ^ “ rertrreu to are, Saka IlOU and Saka 11112 waa the S&vari. Mtkvaf. 

IKedSrais the name of part of the Himalavamoun- i- T* 

tains, or of Siva, worshipped under the form of the i ni ** T f 

at that,place. ’*"*• heen able to obtain a satisfactory explana- 

§ i.e., ’ who had been the disciples of’. nf^id.ilv ^ terms as used in connexion a-ith the worship 

“luou.. SS t-e-, ‘ slew his enemies’. 
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of tile side-glanees of the queens of the hostile 
kings who flee awaj in the battle. 

Being thus the abiding-places of manifold 
praise and renown, the fortanate Great Chief¬ 
tain T a i 1 a h a d 5 V a and the fortunate Great 
Cliieftain king Era ha, having, on the auspi¬ 
cious Inaar day that has been written above, 
washed the ieet of the holy royai spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor \ amasakiid^va, who was the priest 
of the shrine of that god, gave as a giant to be 
respected by all and to continue as long as the 
moon and sun and stars might last, some rent- 
free land, together with some miscellaneous 
duffl, atKirn-Balligaye, which was a town 
neartojj'jl the Jiddulige district, for the great 
oblation and for the perpetnal lamp of the god 
tlm holy K^dArMvaradtlva. Those, who without 
fail pr^ire this act of piety, obtain the reward 
of ^Honing out of gold and jewels the horns 
andhoofe of a thousand tawny-coloured cows 
afcVdranariandKnrukshSiraand other sacred 
l^ces of pilgrimage and bestowing them upon a 
thousand Brahmans well versedin the TMas- 
^hammer destroys this act of piety shaU go te 
hell, like one who with his own hand slays those 
same Br4hmans and those same tawny-colonred 
MW8 at those same sacred places of pilgrimage 1 
And Ij way of witness as to this assertion, 
there is the scripture :-He is bom for the du- 
T^on of sixty thousand years as a worm in 
oraure. who confiscates land that has been 
gi’^ wheth^ by himself or by another! 


of TfC 7^ brightfortnight 

of (tim month) TaiMkha of the Parabhava 

of the glorious 

tW built the pavilion of 

preceptor 

they gave, as a grant to be respected W all La 

la^one hundred and fi% of the ciflti 

vatedland called Haligutada-kevi i 

of the iankmHed 

|r; , . avaregwe, in the laads of 

.td to Bisadoja and Bfivoja 

Ittd they gave, to be conMnned as a j. 
BCtt* to a town 

to ttert saam Ji^doige seventy. 


le Ko. XII. 

This is a Sanskrit copper-plate inscription 
id I from Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile collection made 
f- I over to me by Mr. Burgess; I have no informa- 
it tion as yet as to where the original was found 
i- or in whose possession it is, The plates, four 
3, in number, are marked with numerals, and, con¬ 
i' traiy to the usual custom, the writing commences 
t on the outside of the first plate and covers also 
e the outside of the fourth plate. The seal con- 
3 neefcing the plates bears the representation of 
what seems to me to be a dog, but is, in native 
5 opinion, a lion. Tbe characters are the old 
L Sanskrit, which I know, and have always 
i spoken of, as the Cave-alphabet. 

The inscription is one of the Pallava dyn- 
i asty, and mentions in genealogical order the 
names of fonr kings,—^Skandavarma ; his son, 
Viravarma ; his son, Skandavarma ; and his son] 
Tishnugdpavarmfi. As Vishnugdpavarma is 
spoken of as the Tuvamaharaja, it is probable 
that Simhavarma, who is referred to as the 
reigning monarch in the last two lines, was his 
elder brofclier. 

The age of these kings mnst be early; bnt, 
beyond sta&g that the copper-plate was bestow- 
e y vishmigopavanaa in the eleventh year of 
the reign of Simhavarmfi, the inscription contains 
no information as to its date. As far as we may 
jn p rom the forms of the letters nsed, I would 
allot the mscription to the fifth centuiy a.d. 

But fittle is known as yet regarding the Pal- 

lava family, beyond that it was one of the 
d^sti^ that ruled in the Dekkan anterior to 
the C h a 1 n k y a s. At the time of the present 

niscnptionPalafcfcada would seem to have 

been the capital of the P a 11 a va kings; bnt it 
from them that the Chalukyas acquired 
has h ^ regarding them 

156 of vol. II of this journal. To this I have 

"7 *” I. u» „,a d Z. 

a copper-plate inscriptions of unknown date, 

puhhshedby me in Jour. Bon>i. Br JB aT 
Vo. IX (Xo. XXVH), MrigSa i 
Pal uLT’^lnVp destruction to the 

Vishnnvarmfi^andotherkings.” LndL 







Indiaw ^ntiquaryf Vol. F. p, $0, 

URUVUPALLI COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF THE PALLAVA DYNASTY. 











er.i*late grant 
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a large Cave-alpliabefe inscription at A i h o | ej 
dated Saka 507 (a.d. 585-6j,, wliicli I Jiope to 
publisli very sbortlj in tMs series, we are told 
that the Chainkya king Palikesi II, who 
was like “the snn to melt the frost wliicli was 
the. army of the P a 11 a y a s/’ “ caused the lord 
of the P a 11 a y a s, who h,ad aimed at the emin¬ 
ence of his own power, to hide Ms prowess 
within the ramparts of the city of-K an c h 
As regards the family in later times, a stone- 
tablet inscriptiont at Gralagana th in the 
K 6 d Tiilnka of .the Dh ar w ,a d .Dis.trict, dated 


the fifth year of the Ch:Uukya ^’'ikramadi t- 
ya-Tribhuvanam^^^^’ 1002-o 

(A. D. 1081), seems to deserve to be carefully 
copiedandstndied,as containing references to the 
Pallavas as the subordinates of the Cha¬ 
in fc y a s. And finally, » stone-tablet inscrip¬ 
tion at M u n 6 1 i in the Pnrasgad iilnkil of the 
Belganm District, datedBaka 1145 (a.d. 1220-4), 
photographed by Mr. Burgess in his arebseolo- 
gical tour of 1873-4, they are inclndedj among 
the kin^ said to have heea conquered by the D e 
vagiri-Tadava king feihghanadeva. 


Tmnseriptimi. First-plale ; first dde. 

[1] JTfTfrrr [ii] ^rf^rq-qos-^fcT^srr^rfcr 

[2] ?ffg55Tft%rjrir^r^crqfRg: 

[ 3 ] R2rf^i%rcryiTFTcrr5ir% 

[ 4 ] ir%^?¥fr%cr^f^fir[‘^^rKi5r;pr 

Fir^t plate ; second side, 

[7] q-^qror^- 

[s] c5i€qT3r^?r 

Second flate ; first side, 

[to] yJTrRcr^5||j5jjr;f(ar)^ sr¥ry^»5rT7R'q]’5y^^*ry^" 

[a] crB^¥?Tr^iTr%cr^§ 

[ 12 ] 5q-ff3r7TJTg'(^;)ir^^^ 

Second plate ; second side, 

M 3^5rr(^^)crtzr ^'qiTfrr^iriTn^qfsriTvFW 

[ 15 ] JTfrrrsr^rifrBrpT 3rnT^=cfr^|q«ftf75r?rfqrf^ jrar(«iT)- 

[ 16 ] ^?Trcrr^|sr(err)^jr ert#5qJT?Ty¥{^^2r) 

Third plate ; first side, 

[ 17 ] 503 x 1 ^ 3^7115% irr^TO:(qn’) ['O 

[is] ?jw few ftrnprf#in% [l] arW' [i] 

M e(^)f^ %(^2)'^iTwyr #TRW: [ 1 ] 

[ 20 ] 31^: [ 1 ] qsqt(^)^(R-)f^ [ 1 ] 5^^(<irr)W(Tr)e JTgTq2nf^(^) [']^ 

t Page 289, vol. T. of Sir W. Elliot’s book noiv with me. i § The letters are clear in tbe ; tke emeni^ u^nm^ 

X But perhaps only by selMaudatory custom. j be either or, isac^re probably, 
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plate ; seco?id side. 

r -, HI^ li^m I^IJ cTcT. 3 tT^ jyifr [ll ScT- ir- 

^ '^O'^rt'h plate ; first dde. 

l2oJ ?fRPcrJT?rer: [||J :g^aitjr rfrar^rflTTrir ii^/.Tr^ifh 

^ r=T?^=TrfT 

r -> ^ p^(^te ; second side. 

M fif' [Ml ?”? s=5' iWr r- 

s’„»i.*v». s-w 3r^qri-«[ii] 


•Liwrctiirijumon. •- -• 

Victory Has been achieved-by the holy one IT I? liononred po-.er and si 

Irom the glorious and vicforions locality of p‘J subjugated by bis prowess f 

lalkada-.attbe command of g ri-yLh^ TfT f - ^e s 

go pa Y a r m ft, the pious T u r a m a h ft r ft j af^ °l ® ^ r i-S k a n d a y a r m 


go pa y a r m ft, the pious T u y a m a h ft r ft j af^ °l ® ^ r i-S k a n d a y a r n 

of the Pallayas, who are the recepidls “°T^f 

of the royal glory of other kings that have been Preceptors and old men, who y 

ojercorue by their yalour, and who haye prepared by ma much pie 

for celebration horse-sacriEces aocordi to the ^and^a 

pro^r ntes,-of him who is the great-glndson k"" ! T protecting I 

of the Great King Sr i-S ka nd a y ar mft, who ^tr LStapftlaoff 

wasanexi^llentworshipperofthe supreme spirit , true-hearted, ai 

who squired by the strength of his arm a <.reat 7ff bigh-mmded; of him who is posses 

abundance of the penancesj+ peculiar to those prosperity produced by his deyotic 

fomed S°*\' 'warriors, who con- X^’ is T 

med to all such injunctions as areprescribed ^ always initiated into the charitab 

who was firm in steadiness of conduct, andwhj JT' o^tiapation of pleasing and pr< 

'?f>“ded;ofhiinwhoisthe gm^n who is possessed of th 

ofthe Great King Sri-YirayarST th^ ^-ce of the fame of his yLories acquire 
West man upon the sur face ofthe earth.’ who assaults in many battles ■ wh 

in supporting religio, 

V^huu.woald seemtSteinSedhe™ «°<» H- Tte/o»r L6kap 41as or r,r..-s- 

‘mi aJf“rS^? *®rms, webaveinotS: regents of the inWe£e poktf“S 


■'', V/'"’' i :■ d'ddj' ' 










from ortginaU, 
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OMKIeA MilirDHATi. 


wliicli had been brongbt to death’s door by 
tbe sms of the Kali age 5 who is desirous of 
surpassing all the collection of meritorioos 
qualities of kingly saints; who is desirous of 
surpassing religicm itself; who meditates on 
the feet of the holy one; who is the disciple of 
the feet of the venerable great king B a p-p a; 
who IS an excellent worshipper of the holy one ; 
and who belongs to the lineage of BharadvAja,— 
those who dweU in the village ofUmvupallif 
in the countiy of AInnda* are to be ad- 
<iressed:— 

la tMs village tliere are two iiaacired eatiref 

nimaHanasl, The Emits of those nimrianas 
are: On the west, the boundaries of the vil¬ 
lage of Kendukura are the limit; on the south, 
the river Suprayoga is the Emit; on the east' 
(the same) is the limit; to the north by south 
■of the east, there is a rock on the side of the 
great road; proceeding thence to the north, 
there is a tamarind-tree; proceeding thence to 
the north, there is a rock on the road to the 
■viEap of Knrupura and to the village of Kan- 
^nkura; proceeding thence to the north, there 
IS a heap§ of rocks; proceeding thence to the 
north, there is a rock on the limit of the culti¬ 
vated field of the Brahmans in the village of 
Karupura; on the north, the limit is a large 
tamarind-tree surrounded by aheap of rocks; 
proceeding thence to the west; the Emit is the 


j edge of the boundaries of the -viEage of KSn- 
damuruvudu. Having made those same two 
hundred nieartanas of area which is in the cen¬ 
tre-of these four boundary-limits a possession 
of the gods at Kandnkfira for the fami ly of 
"V ishnuharadeva which "vvas founded by || the 
general V i s h n u v a r m a, it has been given by 
us, invested with immunity from taxation by the 
eighteen castes, and to be increased by ns as long 
as our life may last and according to our strength. 
Bearing this in mind, let 'all the functionaries 
' and all in authority in that district, and the 
favourites of the king, and travellers If, treat 
that same area with immunity from all taxation, 
and cause it to be treated in the samo way by 
others. But any wicked man who transgresses 
against this onr charter is deserving of corporal 
punishment. Moreover, are there not verses 
(as to this) ? There has not been and there 
shall not be any gift better than a grant of 
land; verily there has not been and there shaU 
not be any sin greater than the sin of confiscat¬ 
ing such a grant! He incurs the guilt of one 
who slays a hnndi'ed thousand cows, who con- 
fi^ates land that has been given, whether by 
himself or by another! This copper-plate is 
given by me in the eleventh of the victorious 
years of the Great King Simhavarma, in 
the month Faushya, in the dark fortnight, and 
on the tenth lunar day. 


OMKARA MANDHATA. 

BY EAYAJI TASITDEVA TULLU, M.A., SUPDT. STATE EDTJCATIOF IKDOR. 

o "RAT (1 X A • _ • . • . . _ 


Omkara Mandhata is an interesting 
place in Central India, on the hanks of the 
Narmada, about five miles from Badhwai 
and S a n A V a d, both stations on the Holkar 
State Railway. It is -visited by hundreds of pil¬ 
grims from all parts of India at all seasons of 
the-year. The place is thus noticed by Major- 
General Sir John Slalcolm in his Memoir of 
Central India M a n d h A t a is “ a small town 
containing one hundred houses, situated on the 
south side of an island in the Narmada, and 
famed for the sanc tity of its pagoda. Lat. 

’r,e the old form of the Canareae 

/mjk , a small village^ hamlet. 

m locaJity of this district is not kno-wn to me. 

r all, every, whole, entire, is, on Prof Mon 

§ This wonH seem to be the meaning of 'upalavd’ but 
neither m Westeigaard’s nor in PrJf. MonVWmb^* 


22 14 N.; Long. 76'^ (/ 17" E. The Narmada 
here is confined between rocks, and not more 
than one hundred yards broad, bnt very deep 
“ The island of M A n d h A t A is a hiU of mod¬ 
erate height, and was formerly fortified, bnt 
there are now only the remains of a few gate¬ 
ways and old pagodas all covered with jungle. 
The town stands on the slope of the hiU. The 
neighbouring country consists of a succession of 
low hills, deep ravines, and watercourses, the 
I whole covered with high thick forests, which for 
seven or eig ht miles from the river are only 

‘ “if’ “ composition -with 
tbe root . PerhajB ‘sihpalaija’ 13 equiralent to the 
Canarese gudde a heap of stance alove a grave, rmed 
TCij co^o^y m toe Canarese conatry as a lantoaxt^ee 
Sr*P Y°‘ V inscriptions, Jow. Po’mb. 

iii-. Soc., ToL STo. xmc, p. 211 . 

II ‘ JTrita’but my translation here may be objected to- 

is clear, but toe for- 

msxioxi IS rsittlisr pdculiSfr oug. 
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passable on foot. Tlie pagoda bere is dedicated 
to 0 mka ra, tbe pballic emblem of Mahadeva. 

. This is one of the twelve celebrated 

places where, according to the followers of Siva, 
the god is most pecniiarlj present. Here he 
is known nnder the form of the mystic syllable 
omJ' 

The origin of Omkara is thus given in the 
Siva Fumna^ chapter 47 

irreT^-Tr ^ jt: ii 
l| l li 

3irOTT^^ 

^ II ^ II 

^ H -gyf fl !l 

tft WHm my\\ \ ll 

II 

rlr ^ fs: f%; w 11 ^ ll 

I t 

S 3 <» ^ 

^ lt?rt ?rT P': 11 K II 

fwimtd?? T II 

c?pf?r snnir ll ^ ll 

TK^r ^ II 

r^r Vf ?rJTrcr‘-^r 's || 

?f^ PTi^ 4w ^[^Jl 

'irrM H II 

5Rf 5Tt |i 

=T ?Rr w^rTf%!j^-?iTJr'T5crw: ll ^ ll 
fr?i %ti|- iT^af^Era^ ll 
^ ?#jriT?r9 5^3t 11 V® II 

T?|tS- t% JTrlTRrftPeKf 11 

JTi'^ 31^ ttar ffe 11 \V 11 

Rr ^o3r 31^ t?r sfnit jrt || 

=r IK^^ II 

iT^ 2^^ 

>?? ^ ^ qtspq^ ?f?Tr vswr: ii ii 

?^53r 5}w ??}rTsi^ II 

fftq f?T?r?^r ^rtrI ll \81| 

“ Suta said:—Hear tlie origin of 0 m k a r a. 
Once npon a time the god F a r a d a came from 
Gokarna Mahilbalesvara to the Vin- 
d h y a monntain. Here Yindhya received him 
with all due honours ; hut Furah had heard of 
Vmdhya’s pride in his belief tliat he had eveiy- 
thing with him and that he wanted nothing. For 
this Farada breathed heavily. When Vindhya 
heard this, he said, ‘What defect have you 
seen in me that yon now breathe so ?’ Fdrada 
replied, ‘ You have everything in you, but M e r n 


is taller and has a place among the gods; such is 
not- the case tvith yon.’ So say in r Harada re¬ 
turned to the place from whence he came. Vin- 
dhya thus got disgusted with himself and Yrorldly 
things, and went to the spot where 0 m k a r a 
now is, with the design of worshipping Siva. 
Here he constructed an earthen image of the 
god, and, being all motionless and lost in medi¬ 
tation, worshipped it for sis months, not stir¬ 
ring from his seat. The god was pleased and 
said, ‘Ask thou tby desire.’ So saying, he 
revealed to him his bright appearance as de¬ 
scribed in the Yedas, which is difficult even 
for devotees to see. Yindliya replied, ‘ If thou 
art pleased, 0 god of gods, ordain an increase 
in my bulk as I desire.’ - The god complied 
with his request, and gave him his desire,— 
although he thought that an ill-boding gift 
injurious to others was not proper,—being per¬ 
suaded that a desire asked must be granted. 
At this time the gods and the pure sages wor- 
shipped Siva and requested him to stay there^ 
and the god did so for the comfort of tho 
people.” 

Such is the Pauranic account of the origin of 
0 m k a r a. Whatever may be thought of this 
I mythical origin of the shrine, this much is cer¬ 
tain, that it is one of the oldest in India. Even 
a casual visitor is sure to be inspired with a 
feeling of admiration for its situation. The 1 acid 
waters of the Narmada are seen flowing between- 
two high embankments, the surface of the wa¬ 
ters below being reached by ghats. As the 
shrine itself is situated on an island, it has to 
be approached by crossing the stream in a boat. 
On alighting at the other bank, a flight of step.s 
leads up to the level of the temple. The temple 
itself has no grandeur about it; it is a small 
building of massive stone. The front hall is 
divided as it were into three, by two rows of 
carved stone pillars supporting the stone roof. 
The inside of the temple is wider, and projects 
more in one direction. It is divided by a parti¬ 
tion into two apartments. The one half is 
empty, merely leading into the other half, on 
the right-hand side, where is the lihga with its 
appendages. On entering this shrine we de¬ 
scend some three “steps to the level of the lihga. 
Those who have seen the shrines of Hindu tem¬ 
ples are aware that.no ventilation is provided 
for, and no orifice allowed. But no Hindu tem¬ 
ple is worse in this respect than this ofOm- 
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k a ra: as the Hnga has been placed, so to speak, | 
in a cell within a cell, rentiJatioa is carefally i 

prevented. This temple has a gilt finial. | 

On leaving the temple, the stranger is con- ' 
ducted a few steps higher up, almost to the top 
of the hill, to a place known as the palace of the 
M a n d h a t it E a j a, whioh is an ordinary 
building, the residence of the high-priest of the 
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temple, who is said to be worth a liikh of 
rupees a year. There are small temples of 
less importance in the vicinity. But there is 
nothing which so much strikes the eye from a 
distance as the hilly eminence whose base is 
washed by the Narmada, and whose area is 
studded with temples and buildings rising- in 
terraces one over aiiot-lier. ^ 


OOPPEa-PLATE GRAUT PROM EAPALESTARA, m ORISSA 
JOEWAIDISr ST JOHN BEAMSS, B.C.S, M.EA.S.. ic. 


Tlie transcription and translation of these 
plates hare been made by my friend Babn Rah- 
galAl Baneijia, a well-known Sanskrit scholar. 

The plates are three in number, size 9|- inches 
by 51, and are connected by a thick copper 
ring* with a boss on which was apparently the 
seal of the king, which, however, is now effaced, 
dhe two outer sid^es are blank, and there are 
thus four sides, engrayed in the ordinaiy Kutila 
character. It was" found last rains by a culti¬ 
vator who was ploughing at ,E a p 41 e s v a r a, a 
village On the north bank of the Mahanadi river 
opposite the city of Kataka, and only about 
four miles distant from that station. The village 
stands near the site of the ancient city of 
Ohaudwar, the foiuner capital of Orissa, which 
has been abandoned for Kataka for the last three 
hundred years. The ruins of this city cover a 
very large area, and consist of walls of laterite 
stone, which are largely quarried formetailing 
roads. It is surprising that so few relics of any 
value have been found, hut as the quarrying goes 
deeper down more will probably come to light. 


I am not responsible for the interpretation 
or translation, though I have carefally compared 
the transcription with the original, and I am not 
quite satisfied as to intei-pretation of the date, 
which would make this copper-plate nearly 1900 
years old (Samvat 34 = s.c. 23)*. It seems to 
refer to the year of the king’s reign. Nor do I 
understand how the Gup fas came to be 
paramount lords of Kaliuga, or how Kalifiga 
came to claim lordship over Orissa. However 
as my own line of research has been linguistic 
rather than antiquarian, I am content to leave 
the discussion of those questions to the experts 
in such mattera, and merely to supply the facts. 
It remains only to add that no villages called 

either D4randa or Khali ndal a now exist 

in Katoa, bntthat the “district of Todha” i.s 
traceable, as there is still a pargani of that name 
(now pronounced Jodb) a few miles north of 
Kataka. The use of the modern word “Sadi” 
for the light half of the month is somewhat 
suspicions also. 


Plate 1. 


i. rt^L ®“PPf e from the style of the alphabet nsed 

A are older tKan the tenth eentnry 

+ Samvat 1034 = a.d. 978 may be meant.—Eu. 

T 1x113 IS evidently a repetition. 


t In the original 'y occurs, which is incorrect. 

§ In ihe original it is IR; tiiis correction is made 
accordfljice with other plates found in the district. 
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^ iTf^RTfiT^e^R' 


HJWPprra 1 ^Tfcif jran^inPj^ jnsT^^rr^irorr- 

<T R tH W fr 5jt 7 H ST 5?r # ^ 5Tr F? ? 1% ?r W if T R ^ f5T 7 ?r fc cT-ST 5 ^- 

rrraFfsrOIJiTfiR'- 
^RTisfHJira' 1 n'RfrsrJif^RT i ?r- 

gfSrHqraPmEinfq% 

hit- 

Plate II, — 1st Side. 

iT^FRTRrt iff^T^rTFR^ T'^^ssRiT^firfsT^ crf^r^rRH^n^- 

irtfRr^^Twrcr iTrffPT^ ij^FcrPT C(%RqTrw?ff¥f st 4- 
^scfr^^RTjcPTTfT 1 cprrtr^ sp%ri 1 ^fPT- 

?r^r TRfiR^JRTf^W; 1 WT JRJr iTtoPI clWfRT I HPJ; 
TTTcij^w W: qrrtf'cr trrr%^: i ^TcrrTRqi^^sTRF^f 
31155% I if?i%5rf^ri%r iR-i^ i^ht: l ** ilniirwr^ri:- 

TrWfcft iTSR iIh i 3T%^i?i jr«R hi% i^risfr.- 

H^fcTT^Uri; 1 1: li ^ iT^f 1^[cf iTlf^ 5?1% I 

BTr^CTRT ricRs ricfFifT'- 1 ffm^TcTT str: ^ isirrar jt- 

fiisq^ 1 jrfir i: iFiJi# w Jjfi 1 ^ 1 '^nfr'ir f%- 

1# ?i%infiT% 1 cr^Hprr ei’^ipr irsfiiiicrri^ ^ l iif #f^- 
ijPrsrrif 1 i ^ i:Ri%cr irTirlr^ to' i ^isfr 

Plate II, — 2nd Side, 


I iw^f JTprttir^rtiTf^rf | 

irisTifTHgi 1 51?^ iTT^ ir ^«r if^sT- 
<1 iHfwprf Hg- i^% I 3Trfeir i^ofr 

^ fcTRR: 1 iprrFT^ iJT%^ I ^TPIT^r' 

%■ fipii w 11 % qpsfrii iTifl:= i ?rfi^ »Trr%i'- irf%- 
1^ ij^ ?n^ .TnoTs:: I fi% 

^ Twri^ jijsjpifrtcrs^ i f^ir 

lil' J55%: 1T#rfqt fl#^r: W H^lTir55'lff%II[5!Tf%- 

55iTin%iiiis|’a<TrcrrM^^ i c^si^iq; 

m ^ 1 j _0 reading is obscure here. Perhaps a correct read¬ 
ing may be expected from scholars who are well versed in 
the Samhitas. The word hshiti is doubtful. 

tt Instead of here, ther^ is Cj which is a grammatical 
mistake. 


T This apj^ears to be the name of a village inhabited by 
a cIms of Brahmans of the Bharadvaja gotra, having ■ the 
family name of Tahgk&r, for, in a plate found in the Kataka 
Oollectorate Records, the reading 
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_CTmH-PlATE G lUKT FBOM KiPAlESVAEA. 


! ^^fWiT'jRrr^ JiF5rRai% fTOOT *T^nT» •- 

whrrw gf rnrx^ - - ' ™ fr- 

3^^5Flf5r: I §§|rTg^%5|i^- 
■Pla fg HI. 

qrmjiCT iCTwrtTOfisnmq^ i ^ 

t JTrnfm?- f5r.^, ^ ^WWtR gj^ctr- 

^ "WSTT m, ^ 

T tJ" qrowmr- 

« Mteqqniftqs- Smw ,f|,rE«=r 

'W II ■« qWpmRB , ,teFp^-„. 

tn qiq^ qr w I, 


^TnEr^ffoit 

Translation^ 

SrfM«? -‘^T. '■ MaMrAjSdiiriija 

^WBW«fa,t&eSopreme]oid, the 
emznent an^ong the Wr ..ee, the nx J of 
^i fca h n ga, the meditator on the feet of the 
^t BhaUaraka aad the lord MaharaM 
dl.«tj. Sr! Sira fiapt. D.ra“3 

^o„ t. .^^ the iahahitat. area.a hLmS; 

W the glononsand victorionsKatakaraftS 

rshippmg the Br.ihmans invited (and) con- 

X odha: Beitknowntoyonall, (namely) theap- 
pointed ministers, the Diinda PrAsihas n;(..t,«,7?„ 


K h a IA n d a 1 a, in the district ofTodhaan 
provmce of Elosala. with its treasore 

^ « eaelaed depotdl, of ralnabte, witl 
atahhoo of a teied „* of h™^'! 

sn?th”te Sd“'”T‘®° o™' 

Wh with .1, haidoo atemdl, and reasel., wfh if 
hollow, w,ta,„d tod boaodod 00 

arlaSXl^aJlL: '” 

^r^JofKo.-ala, who is .,a.e BharSvlt 


- -oxuKiio^vBtojonall, (namely) tliean w / , who is of tiie Biiaradvi 

^mted ministers, the Diinda PrAsifcas (literalfy Varhaspatya Aiigimsa prava 

the men armed with clubs and bearded arrows)^ Lm Jv ’^%sena SAfc 

the dramatic performers, the bards, the spies ^ ^ ’“ 

the law-makers, the chief of the guard o/the 

ser^ho, the beloved men and wlen of S 
tie vil,ages of DAranda-aS 


and the dental^is n^d- 
OTmnutted by the engrave The 
ficaton, and Orthography mint out 

§§ aere is omission of 5^^ in the-original. 

in is omitted in the original by a mistake. 


(Of th; Vedas), (tL7^; ; ^dei'^rr'^" 

mter and by inscribing it i. this copper 
&r augmentation of the ment and of n 

ather andmotierand self; that he wiU enf, 
__8oJ^g as the sun, moon, and sfers shin 


lante^iSaS^ ® (Visarga) oooma instead of the H 
tit » a DofSte fea S.t“t®s. 

or Min^ of War f W“- . 

always Kayastlms, or men ^ -r wa 

only ^rs in the Kataka ptet^ =“ 

faoDs found m Ceylon And ^en^ W;™ ” ™«nj 
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and do yon liye here in liappiness, Iiaving a 
firm belief tbat I bave foregone ail enjoyments 
of tills village, ivitli tlie power of dividing 
it, its rents and gold/.&a Future kings 
wiil consider tliis gift of mine, for tbe sake 
of my merit, as a gift of their own^ and 
so protect it. For it is stated in the Bdsiras 
that Sfigara and oilier kings have given 
inaiij a piece of land, bat snbseqnent kings 
have enjoyed the merits of such gifts. Bo not 
apprehend that there is no good in preserving 
the gift tf another, for the benefit is greater from 
protecting the gifts of other men than from 
gifts made by oarselves. The giver of land re¬ 
sides happily for sixty tlionsand years in heaven^ 
Both lie that robs land and he that spoils vic- 
tnals served in a dish will go to lieiL (Whereas) 
gold was the first prod act of fire, (next) were 
the earth and vegetation, (tiien came) the sun, 
whose ofispring were horses and kine, hence 
lie who gives either gold, cows, or land becomes 
a giver of threefold in this world, and his pa¬ 
rents and forefathers emulate and exclaim, “ A 
giver of land is born in our family, for onr 
salvation.” He that bestows and he that ac¬ 
cepts land are both of them workers of merit, 
and are sure to go to heaven. If the spoliator 
of land (given by another) digs a thousand deep 
tanks and pex’forms a hundred vujapeya sacri¬ 
fices, and gives ten millions of cows in expiation, 
yet will he not he absolved. He that takes away 
land or causes it to be taken, intoxicated with 
power or passion, out of folly, is sure to be 
born as a bird or a beast, after having been 
bound in the fettera of Yaruna. The person 
who robs a gold coin, a co w, or land to the 
extent of half an inch will remain in hell till 
the dissolution of this world. He that seizes land 
given by himself or another will rot in ord¬ 
ure as a worni with his forefathers. A giver 
of land is made happy by Aditya, Yaruna, Yish- 
nii, Bmhma, Chandra, Agni, and Mahadeva. 
This is a common bridge of merit,—Whence, ye 
future kings of earth I preserve this bridge for 
ages evermore, and this has been repeatedly 
prayed for by Riimabhadra. For man’s pro¬ 
perty and life are transitory like a drop of water 
on a iotas-leaf. Pondering on this and com¬ 
prehending all these illustrations, it behoves not 
man to destroy the good works of other men. 
The feet (of the king) are tinged with the beams 
shootiug forth from the ruby circlets on the 


; crowms of all (prostrate) rulers, he who is ever 
i famous, and by the prowess of his excessively 
i strong army cut to pieces the heads of ele- 
I phants belonging to his enemies, w’hence issued 
I innumerable pearls, which adorn his illimitable 
pov/er and the world. This crowm-jewei of 
km<^s having cast the burden of the state and 
finances upon his chief minister, named Sadha- 
rana, the dispeiler of robbery, and of unlimited 
energy, appears like an immortal and enjoys^ 
happiness from the delight caused by constantly- 
tasting the nectar (of poesy) from many a tale 
composed by eminent poets. In -whose king¬ 
dom the said minister Sadharana has his 
understanding purified hy studying the endless 
sciences of political economy and law, and his 
speech sweetened by quotations from the Vedas, 
the Veddiigas, &iksM, Kcil'pa, and ItiMsa—nnd. 
hence he has attained the highest degree 
of dignity. He (the king) is distinguished in 
the three w-'orlds as unrivalled by his austere 
deportment on account of his uniform practice 
of religion. (Given) in the thirty-first year 
(Samvatsara) of the glorious reign and under the 
extended (shadow) of the lotiis-feet of tbe great 
BhavaGuptaDeva, who is a devout adorer 
of Mahesvara, the great Bliathiraka, Maharaja- 
dhiraja, the Supreme lord, the pre-eminent 
among the Lunar race, (and) the ruler of Tri¬ 
kali ii g a, in the month Marga, the 13th of the 
bright half of the month, or, expressed in figures, 
Samvat 34, 13th bright fortnight, (when) this 
threefold copper plate was written. (The wit¬ 
nesses thereof) are the Minister of War and 
Peace, Malla Datta, and the Secretary, Kyastha 
Mahnka, who have inscribed these letters. This 
has been written for the comprehension of Ma- 
hottama, engraved by Pnndarikaksha Datta, 
formed or composed by Madhava. 

' EEMAEK ON THE ABOVE, BY BABUS 
BANGALAL BANERJIA, DEPUTY COLLECTOR, 
KATAKA. 

The plates were found by a rayai in July 
1874, in ploughing his land adjoining his house, 
iu Chaudwar, Pargana Tapankhand, 4j 
miles north-east of the Kataka post-office. 

C h a u d w a r a, or the four-gated city, though 
now reduced to a mean bazar and village, was 
once the proud or capital city of Orissa. 

According to records kept by astrologers of 
Orissa, tbis city was built byJanainejaya, 
Emperor of India, after the performance of 
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of its fonnriof- ^ “Jtliicalstorv 

ill much mn all built 

fortun?’ tt v.ara, or ‘lord of | 

ovel r' Gorernmeat zaade 

' ni; deCrE fr -tance of the 

whouldthe ^ Irrigation Company, 

Who used the greater portion of the cut-stone of | 

1.3? 3“ “• ®"*!>” “*«.< 

of n ti r. • A ° ^ ‘OTt in the reifim tJ 

ot Chorgangii, the founder of th^ r • . , 

vaiisA family who rpi,™ 7r! ®*“^’** 

1162 A n t(LT , between 1132 and 

for army expenses; this SCretrJent "f 

modern Aataka was buHt, in 1006 a.d 

Orissa ^ rha X ^ 3aetropoiis of ths 

Oadh iQ TCn£ 1 - -L- 1 ™ ^0*^68 of ancient wa- 

N««l..„ S? ;? 3 “"*» ’!«•» or a. 

EoSalAisid??;,'? « So.th,.„ Gu. 

: ^ “entited by some antliorifcies with th. ^ 

Sy ';;‘^= "■.> 

formeHsTwayst^i^rw^hL*^^^^^^ 

whereas the final letter in the StstsSrt 

TTitriTcrdii::^"!^^ cL 

Ealihgas,’ and iht w ’ " Gnj 

platethatthegmitwL Jal Wh°“^ “"I 

glorions city of Kataka. The most« ^ ^ 

of the country borderW onZ 

tbe‘BayofBengaI,stret!hSXrtl?sf°^ ^ 

rekha river to ® ^>nvarna« oneo 

Other Lo wei Z and the ft ■ 

Kahi^; thewordXtpSpf: 


FBOII KAPIlesvaEA. 


twy ■’ lA srill k A«!-yc5. The word Kosala 

u-nt ! ' “•7’'“'^ are still known by thi; 

omt . name. A species of pot-herb, pecalhr to O ' ' 

the I IS called KosaM St I- . i ’ 3“*®^ to Orissa 
Dilt between , POfbaps any country 

5 ity I On “ tbeDoab of til 

'OSS I kLLh" ""or generally called 

of the swr 

tde Fowtheco^ r ^'“f’borne this name. 
:be be^n foLdl P -nd others have 

.V nf r ^ ^ Ibe description 

oi 13.uTrB7??f”;K,° 

»i I te™n a. ;1'.“' 

t: that between the E.'V • tii.rd 

m between tbe K ?‘ 

between the Mahlnadi and the KttinrrG f 

= S 3 "« Xts 

a perhaps a branch of the familr tv,. 

1 ibemselyes in Trikaliii™, „ , ®®^“blishing 

- their own parent cotni;.^ 

‘ ?ow • ■ it Lat in Oris; 

fo the royal 

ofOrissa.orinthewd]knf ^ be astiologers 

called ifW pI 7 B, :i"f 

nlate in ft™ v i i’^fo^’cnce to another 

plate, m the Kataka Collectoratereoord.s wcfind 
that a king named Tayilti ruled te n 
whemSiya Gupta, iheson of Bhara GnpT 

was the king of T r i k a ]; a i ^ '-fupw, 

that the Orissa bonceitfollows 

we urissa Rajas were feudatories of th^ 

‘‘= 3? 

Wehaye indira”JaJa;^7^“? r 
thTt^blth ; f^* «'PP®ra from the two plates 

t^fc teth the &ther and son of B h a y a G fn t a 

tile same name. P 

o^ST.!?*^ the honorific 

or of Sanrashtia 

:1P, ..n ■ 


or VaJabM of Sanrashtra 

of P^^tes, that 

0 .pl™ of w'kS?.^ »f« 

,iSLAS 5 !^-r:;? 3 w‘i: 

“ year -----' 
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SaiiiTat^araj and tlie other Sam vat. As the char¬ 
acter is common Kutila, the plate cannot be 
very ancient. || But this much is proved—^that 
the plate is fonncl in the old capital city of 
Orissa; that the grant recorded by it was made 
from Kataka, the oidiCataka Chandwiir, 


and by Bhava Grupta, the lord paramount 
of Trikalifiga, whose son Siva Gupta we 
suppose to have been a contemporary of Tayati 
Kesari, who reigned between the years 474 
and 526 A.D., and 'that the Kesaris of Orissa 
were feudatories of the kings of Trikalifiga. 


MISCELLAITEA, 


WILD JUh^GLE DOLE. 

Mr. Bond had the good fortune to procure an 
interview with a couple of the wild folk who live 
ill the hill-jungles of the Western Ghats, to the 
south-west of the Palanei Hills, and took the oppor¬ 
tunity to observe and note on the spot some of 
their peculiarities. We had often heard of the 
existence of some strange dwarfish people who 
occasionally frequented the jungles near our sta¬ 
tion of Pemalei, a few miles west of Strivilliputtilr, 
at the north-west corner of the Tiimevelli district, 
but none of us, when visiting the Pemalei hills for 
the purpose of selecting, building, or observing at 
this station, had seen any trace of them, except 
that whilst observing the final angles we noticed 
some fires burning at night far off in the distant 
valleys commonly stated to be entirely devoid 
of villages and civilized inhabitants. When re¬ 
turning afterwards to Pemalei, in order finally to 
close and deliver over charge of the station to the 
local officials, Mr. Bond having heard that the 
wild men of the woods occasionally came to Stri- 
villiputthr with honey, wax, and sandalwood to ex¬ 
change for cloth, rice, tobacco, and betelnut, in¬ 
duced three of the KdvalMrs, or hill-watchers, 
through whom principally this barter is carried 
on, to attempt to catch a specimen of this strang e 
folk. What follows is Mr. Bond’s account:— 

‘‘Knowing a locality they frequented, whence 
they could easily steal the remains of food and pots 
Icfb by the herdsmen, the three Kavalk^rs went 
there to look for them, and on the second day 
sighted a couple, who at once made off through 
the jungle for the rocks, with great fleetness and 
agility, using hands and feet in getting over the 
latter.' 

“ After a difficult and exciting chase and a very 
careful search they were again caught sight of, 
crouching between two rocks, the passage to which 
was so narrow that it cost their captors a severe 
scratching to reach them and drag them out one 
at a time by the legs. They were brought to me 
in a state of great fear—a man and a woman—as I 
was descending the hill, and began to cry on being 

\\ The alphabets in -use during the early centuries of the 
Christian era markedly differ from the Kntila, and only 
gradually approximate to it in a later age, when it arose 


led to my camp at a large village a few miles out 
in the plains. After some coaxing, however, with 
promises of rice and tobacco, they consented to 
accompany me willingly. On reaching my tent in 
the evening I gave the man some- clothes, and 
offered them a little money in small silver and 
copper coins. Each of them selected the latter, re¬ 
fusing the silver pieces of ten times the value, 
saying that they could get rice with the copper, 
and apparently had no idea of the value of the 
former. I gave the woman some pieces of cloth 
and a few small things, for which they both showed 
their thanks by repeated prostrations on the 
ground before me. 

“ The rest of the day was spent in taking notes 
on this strange pair, and in getting from them all 
the information I could through the hill-watchers, 
who were able to converse with them to a slight 
extent. They seemed as great a curiosity to the 
villagers themselves as to myself; and a crowd 
assembled to watch them, expressing their sur¬ 
prise at the ease and freedom with which they sat 
in my tent without showing any fear or any desire 
to run away. The following observations were 
noted on the spot:— 

“ The man is 4 feet 6| inches in height, 26i 
inches round the chest, and 18| inches horizontally 
round the head over the eyebrows. He has a round 
head, coarse black, woolly hair, and a dark brown 
skin. The forehead is low and slightly retreating; 
the lower part of the face projects like the muzzle of 
a monkey, and the mouth, which is small and oval 
with thick lips, protrudes about an inch beyond his 
nose; he has short bandy legs, a comparatively long 
body, and arms that extend almost to his knees ; the 
back justabove the buttocks is concave, making the 
stem appear to be much protruded. The hands 
and fingers are dumpy and always contracted, so 
that they cannot be made to stretch out quite 
straight and flat; the palms and fingers are cover¬ 
ed with thick skin (more particularly so the tips 
of the fingers), and the nails are small and imper¬ 
fect ; the feet are broad and thick-skinned all over; 
the hairs of his moustache are of a greyish white, 

out of preceding forms: hence there is no reason to suppose 
I that* the alphabet was in use very long before the date ot 
I the earlier inscriptions in that character.—-E d. 
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S’ “O 

. ‘7^® is 4 feet Si inches in height 27 

inches ronnd the chest (above the breasts), and 19 
Wontelly round the head above the brows ■ the 

colour ofthe skin is sallow, or of a nearly yellow 

fSture^web V “"f ’ 1°“^’ the 

t^tures well formed. There is no difference be- 

tween her appearance and that ofthe common 

women of that part of the country. She is nlea 

sant to look at, well developed, and modest. 

flbonr +r® w® ®i^ families living I 

about the Pemalex hills, men and women beinf- 

abont the same height, all the men having thf 

btilt asthe spe-' 

Gimeii above described. ^ 

“The dress ofthe man consists of a, laiwoU 
or small piece of cloth tied round the loins. The 
women when they cannot procure cloth wear only 
a skirt of leaves. •' 

“ They both believe themselves to be a hundred 
years old bu6 judging from their appearance I 
suppose the man to be twenty-five, and the woman 
about eighteen years of age. Tliey say that they 
have been married four years, but have had no 
children. 

" Their marriage custom is very simple,-a man 

and woman who pair off, mutually agree to live 
together during their lifetime, the conditions being 
that the man is to provide food, and the woman to , 
cook It; and the marriage is considered to be bind- 1 
f been carried out t 

ho7v^ 

went^’ next morning n 

went to the jungle and fetched me two kinds are tl 

f ’^^®“ nnpalatable. j 

on ^®'’® dwelling-places, but sleep a 

on any convenient spot, genemlly between two 
rocks or in i^ves near which they happen to be 

W collected during the day, and keep the Are is 
boning aU night for warmth and to keep away wi 
Ses ofTet- f®;!;°'-«hip certain local'divinb em 

ties of the forest,—Rakas or MkSri, and Pdtafter me 

whom the hill is named, Pd-malei).. ^ 

dies, the rest leave the body few 

^osed, and avoid the spot for some months^ our 
Whenever the herdsmen, wood-cutters, or hill- mei 

watchers come across a corpse and teU the ordai Se 
ma/ orheadvmage official, he sends men to Lfr 
Sid*’ circumstance to the 

Sit a this place (Mam- 

^pnmm and Siventipatti) told me that six had 

been buried under his orders. ( 


in fT. ^ ^ ^®^ained this couple in my camp till late 
‘7 «« they begged to remain all night, 

9 fear nT ’?f ®, to enter the jungles so late, for 

f^r of mid beasts, unless they had a torch with 

V cook if ^ *®“ *'^®“ they would 

6 set .1 iiearmy tent, and gave them what they 
asked for,-nce; but when a fowl and curry-stuff 

1 wouMt®^®t®u *®“ 

k / the fowl by cutting off its head 

between two stones, but I told my people to, give 
1 ^ u how to cut its throat,* 

■ Xi -1^®^ evidently disliked to use 

e taife, and begged my servant to do it for him 

an turned away his head, as if he did not wish to 
see it done. 

“Whilst the woman cooked the rice, the man 
out up the fowl, by placing the knife between his 
oes and drawing the meat along the edge of it 
J. h^ seemed ignorant of the use of salt and enrry- 
stuff, as they did not use the condiments till told 
to do so. Moreover, they wanted to eat the food 
when only half cooked. 

The man having washed his hands remained 
squatting on the ground till his wife served him 
which she continued to do, without eating anv- 
nig ^ erself, till he signed to her that he had had 
' j^® I’rought him water to wash his 
“'on, and afterwards ate her own food, 

e fingers alone were used in eating; some 
rice miirf with the curry was collected into a 
**'® ™o°t>i.and I noticed 

!i!v *^® 

yy. What remained of their food 'was put care- 
tufiy away andcarried off next day into the junerfr. 

exfc momiug I sent the man to fetch sped- 
mens o the roots they ordinarily feed on, whilst 
the woman remained at my camp. On his return 
soon after midday. I dismissed them, apparently 
1 pleased with their involuntary vLsit.”— 
General Report Gl Trig. Suroeij of India, 1873-74. ' 


WINU AMOISG SUPlS. 

_ A fevonrite metaphor with the Sufi poets of IsMm 
- wine; the knowledge of God is compareffr 
w ne, but no sooner is the wine drunk than drunfc- 
™ ensues The senseis absorbed in the enjoy- 
^nt. and the nnion is complete between the 
seeker and the sought. Maulavi RUmi has in a 
ew^ mes giv^n the gist of these speculations, and 
ranonsy enough, succeeded in combining both 

fhp *'^® enunciates 

e esoteric doctrine of Sufism, that Existence is 
ight^nd that Light is the manifestation of God 

lis we who steal the sense of wine, 

Not wine that robbeth us of wit; ’ 

Life is of us, not we of it. 

But who shall such a thing divine P 
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‘ What is oar secret wlien ’tis told ? 

A loved one, and noaght else beside; - 
A lover who himself doth hide 
The loved one he woald-fain behold. 

‘ The loved one lives for evermore, 

The lover dies a living death; 

Till qaichened by the loved one’s breath 
The lover cannot upward soar. 


* About as all His sunbeams play; 

On right, on left, below, above, 

■ We revel in the light of love, 

Hor yet reflect a single ray. 

^ Eor though the soul of man they call 
A mirror that reflected grace; 

A mii'ror with a dusty face 
Eeflecteth not the light at all.’ 

—British Quarterly Review. 


BOOK HOTIGE, 





The Land or the Tamulians and its Missions, by the 
Eev B. B. Baierlein. Translated from the German 
by J. B. B. Gribble, P.E.A.S., M.A.I., M-O-S, (Madras : 
Higginbotham & Oo., 1875.) 

“A portion of this book,” the translator tells 
ns, “ has already appeared in a German mission¬ 
ary publication. A considerable portion is here 
translated from the original manuscript, and the 
whole has been subjected to the revision of the 
author.” The result is a book that deserves a wide 
circulation, and will be read by many with great 
interest. We cannot say much for the printing, 
and the proofs have not been read with over-much 
care,’but the book is written in a very clear, sim¬ 
ple, and often fascinating style, and never wearies 
the reader by too minute details, or by dwelling 
long on one subject: indeed some of the chapters 
would well bear enlargement; what is given whets 
the appetite for more. 

The book is in two parts. In the first we have 
the Land and its products ; the People, their his¬ 
tory and literature. Manners, Customs, and 
Domestic Life; the Ethnology and Eeligion, the 
Temples and Temple-worship,—all treated of brief- 
Ijq but in an interesting and instructive way. 
In the second, we have short accounts of the 
various Missions—of the Apeient Church, the 
Eomish, Lutheran, English Episcopal, and Moncon- 
formist Churches,—that of the Lutheran Mission, 
to which the author belongs, naturally occupying 
the largest space, as does the account of Ehenius 
and his work in the shorter chapter on the English 
Church Mission. 

We shall make a few extracts: Here is the 
author’s estimate of the Tamil race:—“ The most 
important of the Dravidian races is that of the 
Tamulians. They occupy not only the [Tamil] 
country . . . but also the north of Ceylon and 
the south of Travankor on the western side of 
the Gha^. There is a Christian congregation of 
Tamulians at Bombay and at Calcutta; and Tamu- 

spread, ^th tke spread of railways and roads. Take,' for 
instance, the district of Kadapa. Seventy, years ago Oana- 
reae was the predominant language; now it is Telngn; hut' 
since the railway was opened, seven years ago, Tamil is 
spoken by many thousands near the line of But rare 


lians are to be found in Burm4, Pegu, Singapur, 
and in the islands of Mauritius, Bourbon, and even 
in the West Indies . . . . In short, wherever there 
is a lazier and more superstitious people to 
he shoved aside, there will Tamulians be found, for 
they are the most enterprising and movable 
people in India.^ ‘ Their numbers, according to the 
last census, amount to sixteen millions.” This 
characteristic has been remarked before in other 
branches of the Dravidian race, and if once the 
scattered fragments of that race were brought into 
Ml participation of the advantages of our educa¬ 
tion and civilization, they will probably, to a large 
extent, supplant the more orthodox Brahmanical 
races in oflSces requiring enterprise and energy. 

There is a short notice of Tiruvailuvar,t the 
author of the Kural, from which we give the follow¬ 
ing anecdote of his most dutiful wife:—“This 
same good wife as she lay dying,begged her stern 
husband to explain what to her was a matter of 
great mystery, and had puzzled her since the day 
of her marriage: ‘ My lord, when for the first 
time I cooked your rice and placed it before you, 
you ordered me always to put a jug of water and 
a needle by your side; why did you order me to 
do this .P’ Whereupon her loving consort replied : 
‘ If, my dear one, a grain of rice should fall to the 
ground, the needle is to pick it up with, and the 
water to wash it.’ Then the wife knew that her 
husband had never dropped a grain of the rice she 
had cooked for him, and died happy, 

“Deeply moved, Tiruvalluvar sang:—‘ 0 loving 
one, sweeter to me than daily rice! Wife, who 
failed not in a single word ! Woman, who gently 
stroking my feet lay down after me to sleep and 
arose before me ! And dost thou leave me ? How 
shall I ever again be able to close mv eyes at 
night ?” 

There are some interesting translations from the 
early Tamil poets also, but we can only find space 

instances are to be found of any foreign language, each as 
Telngn, &c.,' spreading in Tamil land. Telngn shoves 
Oanarese on one side, and in its turn is displaced by Tamil. 
A hundred years hence the whole of the Madras Presidency 
will he a Tamil-spealdng country.” 

t Oonf. Ind, Ant. vol. I. p. 200, 
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for one,—a translation 

lite poetry of Paraporal:— ^ 


book KOTICE. 


“ T ilr^ Soea to haitle. 

Lie a sea surges up the terrible host. 

4 overloaded • 

ndithere^fl,3 round thehosM^ 

A flock^rf Ti^ S’^°’^ing more narrow, 

Will feed on the fallen one’s marrow. 

«< ^ Qii^ecu's Sorrow, 

°fi6w! stretched on the 

And foes of his valour are sino-inu • 

Of the“f f ° ■’ *te wife 

Qfthe smile so tender and winning; 

Andw^pmg and moaning she puts next her 

His wreath all faded and gory 

And chngs to the breast which, pierced bv a ^ f 
Is covered with heavenly glo J.. ^ 

« A *t. ^ Sera’s Death. 

8 ^e_lmn who roams thro’ the forest glade 

His eye with majesty Sashing, 

struck by . 

So^h?r“®® <io^n dashin-r - 

Then flashes h.s eye, he raises his hand. i f 

And falls with his foes all around him ' 

“And ^ 

L f ^‘"g® of the mighty sword 

f.? °'‘^®'^’'^^*'^'=oldareaIllyW ® 

mU t?7^ giantlike’arm 

The world 

Buthopriredi^^^^^^ 

But gloats 0 er the death-piles still growing. Th- 

WorshiptThTrutrrfls^^f^ah^^^^^^ Of 

be doing these idol-worsbionL ’ 

indeed m words, but stni oo <■ ® 

m *1“ ““ , 

r„ tt. ,L?rof?fr°? „ 
wilt ii. M..; „, ,H. l*.d I '■ 


"" I E'bronghuSt“Jlf°°^ 

the most perfectiml^tftT *°^“P 

telligence and «= fi.°’ perfect In- 

* f Bliss (^u, 

open- him by the path of ■ solf-contemnL”””" 

«nnot describe them better ^ ‘ ^ 

^ of themselves ri^o -i Wamanaver, 

and of tenderness’and longW for 

reminds one of the dSnTpJaL SeTp'' 

IS taken from Dr. Graui’s 7^^ following 
9ing\ IndiseheSinnpflanzeii.-- “oslation, in his 

« m. / rMdem Tamil. Eymu. 

» .«nd..t., the 

height, mountain- 

I Tj, tj, ’ j Supremest Being! 

I illOE throEed above »' • ® 

Lord, pmnacle, 0 

I ' thewlrf^^*'^ mnt and thou who art 

= Hntouehed thyself the . f "P™^ Being I 

movest ^ ^bou gently 

i -a-PM. 

^*“5*“"°*^ “■»» •low... u,,j2g 

Beflected in a mirror, thou mountain of delight. 

He dies. 0 Lord Sun ^ ^“Premest Being 1 

™.... 

I Th. «1 .p4”,^2.' 

. ^ oopremest Beino- f 

"^d°z‘r "• ‘° ‘'“' *•“ 

In n«d I Wp,,„, 

%Trr „•.!.- ^ Supremest Being’] 

SnC” “"” “■> ““'■•4 by 

To water ran my bones, and I dissolved in love, 

0 Supremest Beino -1 

■o • 
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0 fehoa, of all tke weary and keavy laden, Rest! 
Henceforth tky name by me for ever shall be blest, 

0 Sopremest Being! 

Crrant, thirsty, I may plange in thy fresh stream 
of bliss. 

Or else o’erwhelmed I sink within the deep 
abyss, 0 Supremest Being I 

Knowing aH my thoughts, for ever and again 
Thon comest to refresh me, thou grace-bestow¬ 
ing rain, 0 Snpremest Being 1 

Thon nectar never cloying, thon stream of 
heavenly bliss, 

0 thon the good that dwells in perfect loneliness, 

0 Shpremest Being 1 
All things pervadest thon, 0 sweetest honey-dew! 
My inward self possessing thon sweet’nest through 
and throngh, 0 Snpremest Being! 

My coral thon, my pearl, my mine of purest gold. 
My beam of brightness, spirit light, my priceless 
wealth untold, 0 Snpremest Being! 

My eye, my thought, my tree, my heavenly 
stream, 

Thon art my ether-ray, tny joy and wonder- 
dream, 0 Snpremest Being! 

Lost in myself, my spirit lies here helpless, 

Like dried-np wood—^and thon wilt leave me 
sapless, 0 Snpremest Being! 

0 sea of bliss, may I not plunge in Thee, 

Hor quench the thirst which now destroyeth me, 
O Snpremest Being ? 

When will my sorrow cease, my fountain spring. 
And flow again with joy, my Prince and King, 

0 Snpremest Being 1 

Why turn thy face away ? All that I knew. 

To get a rioser view of Thee, away I threw, 

0 Snpremest Being! 

My tears of grief my soul seem to destroy; 

When wilt thon change them. Lord, to tpars of joy, 
0 Snpremest Being ? 

To thee in silent worship I ever cling and twine. 
And, like an orphan child, I long and pine, 

0 Snpremest Being! 

Though free and joyful I myself may boast, 

I still must ever wander in a dreary waste, 

0 Snpremest Being! 
Like to a stalk of straw in whirlwinds blown and 
tossed. 

So is thy wretched slave within this desert lost, 

0 Snpremest Being I 
But earthly powers and kings are nought of worth 
to me 

If they not humbly raise their hand in prayer 

to thee, _0 Snpremest Being 1 

J Conf. Ipd, Ant vol. I. p. 220, and vol. III. 


The cow bestows upon its helpless offspring love; 
Show me, 0 gracious mother, thy pity from above, 
0 Snpremest Being! 
However guilty I, whatever wrong I do, 

I ask thee, mother-like, thy pitying love to show, 

0 Snpremest Being I” 
Lastly, from the second part, we extract the fol¬ 
lowing :—“ The bishop of the Thomas Christians, 
Mar Gabriel, gave to the Dutch, at the commence¬ 
ment of the 18th century, a long account of their 
circumstances, from which I will only extract the 
following:—‘ Fifty-five years after the birth of the 
Messiah, the apostle Thomas came to Mylapni* 
(near Madras), on the Coromandel coast, and 
preached the Gospel, From thence he came to Mala¬ 
bar, preached the Gospel, collected congregations in 
several places, and fixed their pastors.. He then 
returned to the Coromandel coast, where he was 
stabbed by a heathen with a spear, and thus ended 
his life. After some time all the pastors whom 
St Thomas had appointed died off, and a false 
doctrine arose which was followed by many. Only 
160 families remained true. But in 745 (a.d.) 
there arrived from Bagdad Christians and Priests 
who settled down in Malabar. King Peramal, to 
whom the new arrivals addressed themselves, re¬ 
ceived them kindly and gave them land in order 
to build shops and churches. He also bestowed 
upon them many marks of honour, and the right 
to trade throughout the whole country as long 
as the sun and moon should shine, as may be read 
to this day on tablets of copper.J Thus the Chris¬ 
tians lived happy and prosperous, and the Christian 
Patriarch of the East sent them many shepherds 
and teachers from Bagdad, Hineveh, and Jerusalem. 
After the Portuguese had come to Malabar, the 
Patriarch sent four more bishops, Mar Mardina, 
Mar Jacob, Mar Thoma, and Jerie Allay, who ruled 
the Christians and built many churches. After 
their death there came to Malabar, about the year 
1550, another, Mar Abraham. But the Portuguese, 
resolved that no more teachers should be allowed to 
come, and guarded all the roads by which the Sy¬ 
rian priests could come. When now the Christians 
had no instructors, the Portuguese spent much 
trouble in endeavouring to draw them over,’ &c. 

We are surprised to find expressions in this 
translation like “ the Rev, Schwartzas also to 
find on both covers a figure of that unsightly 
abortion of a hideously diseased imagination,— 
Gmesa with the invocation Sri Ganesa namcJi. 
In what state of intellectual nightmare the mind 
must have been that filrst used so ugly a vignette on 
an English book, we can hardly conceive : by what 
accident it has now got on the cover of a mission^' 
ary’s work we may guess, but do not excuse. 

3S4, where the date is given as a.d. 774,—Ed. 
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BHAET glHABrs TAraiGTA SatAEAM. 


meteical 

BY PEOY C. H. TATOEY, K.A, CiUJOrrl 

(Omitmued from page S.) 


T Of iJie prottd mau. 

hose men maj boast of being born, whose 

sMs gleam white on Ws head, 

The final meed of holy saints, and chiefs whose 

souls m battle fled; 

But oft I mnse how men can swell with pride 

at causing those to bow, 

precious lires, care 
iiltle for the when and how. 

Ton are a lord of acres, 

But we are lords of song; 

And we subdue the subtle, 

If you subdue the strong • 

The rich of you are speaking. 

In me the wise believe, 

And^if you find me irksome, 

’^'t'hy then— I take my leave. j 

Of Self-rcnuneiaiioii. 

The day of pleasure’s past and gone 
Long through this world we’ve wandered on 
And weary reached the brink: 

Bj stream shrills forth oar cry, 

O biva, Sim, Lord most high, 

Bolp, Sim, or we 

When honour fadesTI^wealth departs, and 

txions are craved in vain 

And friends are dead, and ’servants fled, and ' 
joy exchanged for pain, 

This course aloue becomes the wisc-to seek ' 

tiiose mountain caves 

Whence softly flow through woods below tire " 
s.anctifymg waves. 

by suftcr ondlejss woes in vain 
1 he favour of the great to gain ? 

Let false iunbition's lou-inmj cease 

U.a-n to possess thy soul h. peace? 

And thou hast won the wi.shing-cap 
1 hat pom-s carilds troa.surcs in thy lap. , q 


E^vy bUgtfa 

threatens all things bom 

The Wit’ehnmble life alone’gives undisturbed 

repose. 

For life fast slipping from my hold 
I ve borne the last and worst disgrace,— 

1 ve sat ’mongst wealthy fools, and told 
merits with unblushing face. 

Wespeakwiihaweofglorionskings,ofhaughty 

, lords, and hnights, . ^ 

Of courtiers ranged in glittering rows, of tri¬ 
umphs and of fights. 

Of Wul bards that'hymn their praise: who 

honours as he ought 

That “ eloquent and mighty Death” that weep 

them into nought ? ^ 

Of Time the Desirofer, 

Onr parents long have passed away, 

-AJI old femihar feces fled, 

Destmetion n^rs ns day by day, 

Like trees in sandy river-bed. ’ 


lapf.mcss nieu disease, the ; 




linnu;-}irv 


' .'''i dmxd 

puncts, cntics, Um; 


, Where many dweUers once were seen, one only 

now survives, ^ 

Again that house is filled with store <;f joyoas 

human Iive*s, 

Then all are sw^t away .again; thus wielding 

l^ight and Bay ^ 

As <Bce, destrnction’s wedded powore* with 

helpless mortals play. 

Shall we retire to Gangi’s brink, 

Or cull the sweets of honeyed lays 
Or TOurt a wife whom all men pra^e t 
Life’s short—we know not what to think. 

1 O for those days when I shall dwell alone 
Among the snowy hills by Gangft’s stream 
I J“ torpor stiffenwl on a stone, 

1 niv eouvorsing with tlio One Supreme. 

Kapt m devotion, dead to all beside 
And ckxm shall imy their horn.s’against my 
miwttlesg hide. 

aii'J Puruitb ~ 
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When shall we, sick of life’s entanglmg bands, 

Sit on the holy river’s moonlit sands, 

Throngh windless nights, with rapture-stream¬ 
ing eyes, 

And thrice on Siva call with plaintive cries ? 

Still Siva’s arm is strong to save, 

Still may we plunge in Ganga’s wave, 

Still one bine heaven bends over all, 

Still Time sees mortals rise and fall, 

Still poverty’s our best defence, 
Enongh—renounce the joys of sense. 

Hope is a stream, its waves desires, by stormy 
passions tossed, 

With cruel longings lurking deep, by light¬ 
winged visions crossed, 

Besolves like firmly planted trees its fi.oods up¬ 
rooting bear, 

Its madness swirls in eddying rings beneath its 
banks of care ; 

But those, who in devotion’s bark attain its 
farther shore, 

Bejoice, for this unstable world enslaves their 
souls no more. 

I’ve searched for years through earth and air 
and sky, 

IJlor yet one perfect saint hath met my eye, 

Nor have I heard of one who could restrain 
Desire’s fi.erce elephant with reason’s chain. 

The days seem long to those who drudge for 
WIf 

And short to those who fritter life away; 

When shall I sit and think how vain their 
moans, 

A hermit pillowed on a bed of stones ? 

•When all our wealth is wasted, we’ll seek some 
calm retreat, 

And spend the night in thinking on Siva’s 
holy feet, 

When streams the autumn moonlight into our 
melting hearts, 

How false that world will glimmer where once 
we played our parts! 

Bark garments satisfy my needs, 

But you are pleased with silken weeds, 

Who counts you better off than me ? 

But woe to him whose wants are great! 
Contentment equals men’s estate. 

And makes the rich and poor agree. 


Unfettered wandering, and meals from degrada¬ 
tion free, 

The friendship of the wise and good; and sober 
piety, 

A heart that beats not for the world—none, that 
my thoughts can trace, 

Kot e’en by strictest discipline hath gained this 
heavenly grace. 


The hand’s a lordly dish, 

The month with alms is fed, 

The sky’s a glorious robe, 

The earth’s a sumptuous bed. 
Those live id high coutent 
Who’re free from passion’s chain, 
And works with all their brood 
Of ignorance and pain. 


Kings’ fancies swiftly pass like coursers in the 
race, 

In vain to them we look for favonr, wealth, and 
place, 

Eld robs our frame of strength, Death slays us at 
a blow, 

Hone but the hermit’s life can happiness be¬ 
stow. 


Our joys are short-lived as the flash 
That cleaves the cloudy veil. 

Our life is fleeting as the mists 
That drive before the gale; 

Youth’s pleasures fade—then fix your minds 
On that untroubled peace 
Which patient meditation brings 
To those whose longings cease. 


To roam some woodland hermitage where Brah¬ 
mans’ chants resound, 

And smoke of sacrificial fires blackens the trees 
aronnd. 

Begging one’s bread from cell to cell, plants in 
the breast no thorns. 

Like flattering men of equal birth whose sym¬ 
pathy one seems. 


While gaping idlers turn the head and say, 

“ What stamp of man can yonder pilgrim be, 
“ Saint, sophist, outcast, Brahman, slave or 
free ?” 

Nor pleased nor wroth the hermit wends his way. 
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Bappy are those whoVe cased to walk bv 
sight, 

Slain passion’s snake, and make good deeds 

tlieir stajj 

Who spend in woodland nooks the tranqnil 
night. 

Illumined by the moon’s autumnal ray. 

Be stm, my fluttering hart, and lave this crowd- 

ed sliow 

Of worldly toys ’midst which thou eddiest to 

and fro, 

Abandon flating forms, and seek that settled 

state 

Of grounded pace enthroned above the storms 

of fate. 


Pillowed on banks of moss, with roots and 

berries fed, 

Enwonnd with strips of bark, our wants shall 
. all be sped— 

Ofi" to the woodland shades, and gladly leave 
behind 

These men of stammering speah, with walth- 
bewildered mind. 

Abandon empty hopes, and plaa thy trust, mv 

breast, 

In Gangil, and in him who bears the moony 

crest;J 

Whoe’er confides in snakes, waves, women, 

bubbles, flames, & 

Lightnings or mountain streams, his want of 

sense proclaims. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD OANAKBSE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. Y. fleet, Bo. C.S. 

(Continued from page 53.) 


No. XIII. 

This is an inscription in the Cave-alphabet 
character and the Sanskrit language from a 
stone-tablet let into the outside of the east wall 
of a temple called M4gn ti * on the top of the 
hfll at Aihole on the A£alaprabh4, abont five 
miles to the south-west of Amlngad in the 
Hnngnnd TalnkA of the KalMgi District. The 
tablet IS 59F'broad by 26'' high; the average 
size of the letters is half an inch. A fihotograph 
of this mscription, bat on a small scale and ve^ 
illegible, is given in Plate ISTo. 3 of Mr. Hope’s 
collection. I have edited the text from a per¬ 
sonal inspection of the original, and have also 
taken a paper estampage of it. 

This inscription is one of the G h 41 n k y a 
dynasty, and is the oldest bat one of knorm 
datet, and the most important, of aU the stone- 

J Siva. 

t ^ m the efcoae-iagcripiaon, in Cave No. HI at 

of MangaUs a, dated SalaSOl (“fire hundred 
‘“f ^ “8‘allaaon of the gaka 

diffenng m some minor points from that of piv# ' 


tablet inscriptions of these parts. It mentions 
tne lollowmg kings:_ 

(Jayasimba I, or) 

Jajasimliav'allablia. 

1^ 

Hanaraga. 

‘i 

Pnlikesi I. 


KirtWma (I). Mangalisa, 

Satjasraya. q 

And the object of it is to record the erection 
of a stone temple, of Jinlndra by a certain 

■Kavikirtti, dnring-thereignof Pnlikesi 

T of PuUkM (I.), and has the date of ^aka 
488 J* 56^); a transcription of it is mven aJt nTt 
segq, of Sir W. EUiof s MS. vol. 1. now 
part of the ^cripfcion is not origi^. For^the inscritw 

C»f»ed from a eopper-plate 

^^shor^snT^”^t«tTtect 

been introduced. And ^aka488 was vmf v r n 
second Pulike^. ^ not the time of the 
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II, in the Sakayear 507J (a. d. 58o- 6), which the 
inscription makes equivalent to the year of the 
Kaliynga 355] §, and to the year of the era of 
the war of the MaMbharata 3731.il Dr. Bhan 
Daj i has already noticed this inscription, froni 
the photograph, in the Jour. Bomb. Br. B. As. 
Sob., No. xxvii, Yol. h hut he varies in 
his interpretation of the date; at page 315 he 
takes it as Saka 506, the 38S5th year of the 
Kaliynga and the 3730th year of the war of the 
Mahfibharata, and at page cxcis, as Saka 506, 
the 3506fch year of the Kaliynga, and the 
38S5th year of the war of the MaMbhftrata. 
The passage containing the dates is distinctly 
legible in both the original and the photograph, 
and I see no way of interpreting it but as I 
liave done. 

Thisinsoription abounds in historical allusions. 
Asaffectingtlieliistory of these parts, themosfcim- 
portant are the mention of the E a.d a m b a s and 
the K atac h chu r i s«[ and the references to 
Yanaviisi, to the MauTyasinthe Kofikana, 
who w’ere ejected by Ohandadanda as the 
agent of P u 1 i k 4 s i II, and to Ap p a y i k a-^I o- 
T i n d a, probably of the R a s h t r akut a 

family. In line 12 we have perhaps the earliest 
mention of this part of the conntry under its name 
cf Maharashtra. Yfitapipuri, or Yata- 
pinagari, which was made the capital of the 
dynasty by Pulikesi II, has not yet^ I believe, been 
localized. There can, however, be no doubt that 
it is the modem B a d a m i, the weU-known re¬ 
mains at which are quite enough to show that 
it was in- former times a place of much import¬ 
ance. Taking the old form of the name, ‘ Ba- 
davi", which we meet with as far back as Saka 
622* (a. n. 700-1), the interchange of letters,— 

‘ vd* with ‘ hcV ; •* td^ with ‘ da’; and with 
‘ ri’,—is natural enough, whether we take ‘Ba- 
davi’ as a Prakrit corruption of the Sanskrit 
‘VatTipi’, or whether wo take ‘Yatapi’ as a 
name already known in Sanskrit literature and 

X According to tb.e origiiial, “ five linndred and six .years 
of the Saha kings 'hmi%g ela]psed^\ 

§ According to the originaJi, “(three thousand) five 
hundred and fifty years having elapsed'*. By the table 
in Brown’s Ca/rmtic Chronology^ and by the table in 
Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’’s Antiquities,'—hoih. of which 
follow the nsnal computation, according to which the Ka¬ 
liynga commenced on the equinox of March, 3102 B.C.,— 
Saka 507 was the year 3686 of the Kaliynga. 

II According to the original, “ three thousand seven hun- 
dr<^ and thiriy years having elapsed". 

See note *!■, page 71. 


therefore used as the nearest approach towards 
Sanskritiziiig a Dravidian name. But further 
confirmation of my proposition is forthcoming. 
There are two local Mdhdtytiijasf ; one con¬ 
nected with the shrine of Banasamkar iX» 
and the other connected -with M a h a k u t a, also 
called Dakshinaka si because of the innu¬ 
merable lihgfis around it, a sbrine about three 
miles away in the hills to the east of B a d ami ; 

I have examined them both. The lBctuo,swihliciY%^ 
mdhdtmya contains nothing of importance, be¬ 
yond mentioning the name of B a d a v i. But the 
MahdlmtamdMtmya tiunsfers to Malnakuta the 
destruction of the demon brothers Y a t ap i and 
Ilvala by Agastya, which myth is allotted 
in the Furdnets to some unspecified place in the 
Yindhya I mountains. T he worthlessness of Md^ 
)idh\yas as historical records is proverbial; but, 
in a matter of this kind, they involuntarily 
furnish valuable testimony. At whatever time 
the Malidkiitamdhdtmyay necessarily a some¬ 
what modem production, may have been written, 
the writer of it was manifestly well aware that 
in some way or other the name of Y a t a p i was 
connected with the locality, and that, in writing 
such a record as he was desirous of producing, 
it was incumbent on him to explain the fact. 
He has given the only explanatiou that sug¬ 
gested itself to him, or that it suited his pur¬ 
pose to give; and, as usual, the explanation is 
incomplete and at first sight worthless. But the 
true inference to be drawn is clear; viz., that the 
name of Y at a p i, however derived, is really and • 
historically connected with the neighbourhood 
of Mahfikuta, and, in fact, that Yatapi and 
B a da V i are one and the same napae and place. 

Dr. Bhau Daji has already drawn attention 
to the literary importance ’of this inscription, 
as showing, by mentioning the poets Kalidasa 
and B h a r a V i, that by this time their names 
were already well known and their fame es¬ 
tablished. 

* Vide a siibseqaoDt inscription, in tbis series, from a 
stone-tablet in tbe K a 11 a m a | h, a at B a d am i. Bada^ 
occurs therein in a passage which is prefaced by the vvorcls 
“After that, these verses were given in the rroMr%t 
laiigwige". This points rather to * BSdiWi’, an6 thence 
*Bad&mi’, as a corruption of a Sanskrit * Vatapi. than to 
* VAt&pi* as a Sanskritized version of a Bra’pdian name. 
Bnt it should ‘ be remarked that Prof. Monier Wuhams 
suggests only a doubtful etymology for ‘ VatSpi, and none 
at sdl for * Ilvala’. 

t ‘ Mdhdtmya ',—a work giving an pceount of the snp- 
posed bi8to:«^ and merits of a boly place or object. 

t Vide No, X of 'this Series, p. 19 of the present 
volume. 
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Tra merijitio n. 

I Wa 5.... 

*^"''^"'“"■‘9 _ 11(1) pj^iftfeOTiraMff ^ 


2^n Sirnmrn^ TOi=?*n^;t Aj% 

^ raj II ™f(iOTfitTOiirairi»Rir‘3«iift 3aifiTO=TOrtOT:?i5rra?g(%) 

ZTZ '^2 ST 

2^' II '•'^Srrft ‘’“V s ^ =w,«frar%frfp. 

WWJWOT 3* [II] =i3«(!fe.i|l,=lna(f^)g;pj^ 

TOE^r^^ij%§§rt7 «#w ftjwEssiHfsT II wraawaajJ 

n [II) ^s^wj|8wfe.% ^Riwa^XW fer STT- 

Jl^iwjOTtwi-JW aw;qiWroraftiJ?^ [„] 

*(S)r(=r!)5fem,^. 

^ ^ ^ ^'S'^^f (®r)rawiij ^rTOipaii ?q«mr3(5r) 

^ ^(^)oR 55 ^;^TJT?f 5 ?^ ^ it 

=IWTO(?) ftetSfKiCTO fmrwra. 

fls(&{sS)*(5T)«™ swronsmBra#, m# fk 

^ ^ w II 

s- MTWTOTOsmfii™^ 3srSr35ra%.” .^^Pr .,«• 

ra r^ qt»iniMiffqffait(l)n%sgm'»^ ^ to 9ct ii bto 

•I wsri xi 5 ?.¥';'?,s^:?'.si:;; i As-!«'^T'r'--~“««'--;^^r;;r^ 

■^SFSjST*;'?'’”"'''''-I 

^ ' tav>«jomitteathc ‘«,-of V»i.' 
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====^—-r T Z j|TSrpR^5TRT«Tff^*^‘(*^0 

3 -r=r Vf^tpR , . 

^ - 

ml iTFiJ? 5iiNHTr% ^ wni^sr 

zr,j 3 ^^ • -»«>—*fr^» 

ftw" # TOOEwnt =iTOR?reawMrar sJiiit [n] 2^™ h- 

pU 4 (F) [>'l ^ 

^ clfcT TTipT^nfiT^ 11 qr:Tff??JcR^«^ 

JTtiPRftcPT?^^ / H J' 

=^i^r sr^Ri^re^ ^ ^ 

qftf^ 11 ^'i 

*ife?ti:rKi^(«T) ^^1=1 ^iiCw*iPRrfr*wPT 

[i6]Narr?# ^ II wgiTii:- 

Nffr<5rct3%N q|5 [n] qR . 

qwtfs ^ ’ERcfrai^ ^qq^tqRfq 

[i7]N?Tr?iw mmm irar? 

11 qw|N^^RT<iqi) f5RW f^sur^X 

• Betwectt ‘ iurgga’ and ‘ idmira’ the original has ‘ ia. | t V’'l’i!:!“mStoitltogeawin'the origins 

mitui^a’, eiLtrraved by mistake and tlien pa-rtially erased, ^ a. 1 kis letter,-^ sa, iso 
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^ rl§^ [ii] 

Sj(?)?j<?^^(?a)?aj,[?o^)?f!Bsi<s3ri^Fj3j37^ra^^r9:^w/\P®rf7^si3(rfjs) fsiS ©vi^ 

(5o0 [ I ] £p=^ibjESJ5Bcc3s^r;5^^i3j) 

cn3^'d^:(iSj85) [n] [i9][®?]rf(?)cd;)? [ H 3 


S 


TramlaUon. 

Yiotorions is the holy one, Jin^ndra; the 
whole world is as it were an island in the centre 
of the sea which is the knowledge of him, who 
was horn from . . . . . . 

And after that, victorious for 'a long, time is 
the mighty ocean which is" the Chalnkya 
family, a thorough acqnamtance with (the great¬ 
ness of) which is not to he attained; being the 
ornament of the diadem of the earth, it is the 
origin of jewels of men. 

And victorious for a very long time is S a t- 
yasraya*, who conforms to the truth even 
though it is not ordained by precept, bestowing 
charity and honour upon the brave and the 
learned at the same time and at the same pla(». 
Many memhers_ of that race, desirous of con¬ 
quest, whose title of ‘favourite of the world^ 
enjoyed for a long time the condition of being a 
title the meaning of which was obvious and 
suitable, having passed away:— 

There was the descendant of the Chalnkjas, 
the famous king Jayasihhavallabh% who, 
with his bravery, won for himself the goddess of 
fortune, as if it were through the fickleness that 
is known to exist in her, in warfare in which 
the bewildered horses and foot-soldiers and 
elephants were felled by the blows of many 
hundreds of weapons, and in which there fiashed 
thousands of the rays of the swords of dancing 
and fear-inspiring headless trunks. 

His son was he who bore the name of E a n a- 
ra ga, of god-like dignity, the sole lord of the 
world; verily, tlm)ugh the excellence of his 
body, mankind recognized, even while he was 
asleep, that he was of more than hiiman essence. 

§ In tlie original ‘^a* was at first written, then the 
was erased and * i’ inserted above the lina and ‘ v’ below it. 

% The characters here are of the same origi^ type as 
those of the rest of the inscription; but they are larger and 
not so neat; in fact, Ihey are fully developed Old Canarese 
letters, as if this portion was added later. Accordingly, 
I have h^ transcribed in the Canarese characters. 

. *^ulihdsl II, first mentioned under his prcqper ttfl/mA 
inline 7 of the text^—^fche reigning monarch at the tima of 
this inscription. 

t It is therefore to be inferred that it was Pulik^i I. who 
tot made Vdt^pipnr! the capital of his family, pro¬ 
bably acquiring it by conquest from some other dynasty. 


His son was P n I i k a s i, who, even though he 
had attained the lustre of the moon, and though 
he was the favourite of the goddess of fortune, 
aspired to become the bridegroom of the bride 
which was the city of Vatdpipuri, t Even 
now no kings npon the earth can imitate Ms 
practice of the three pursuits of lifej ; and the 
earth became radiant in beiug, endowed by him, 
who performed horse-sacrifices, with the purifi¬ 
catory ablutions that are performed after sacri¬ 
fices... 

His son was Kirttivarma, the night of 
death to theN alas and the M a n r y a s and the 
Kadambas; though he withheld his thoughts 
from the wiv^ of other men, yet his mind was 
attracted by the goddess of the fortunes of his 
enemies. Straightway the mighty Khdamha-tree 
which was the confederacy of the Kadambas, 
was broken to pieces by him, the mighty one, a 
very choice elephant of a king, who had acquired 
the goddess of victory by his prowess in war. 
When he had concentrated his desires on the 
dominion of power and dignity of the lord§ of 
the gods 11:— 

His younger brother Mangalisa, whose 
horses were picketed on the shores of the oceans 
of the east and the west, and who covered all the 
points of the compass with a canopy through the 
dust of Ms armies, became king. Having with 
hundreds of scintillating torches, which were 
swords, dispelled the darkness, which was the 
race of the Matangas, in the bridal pavilion 
of the field of battle he obtained as his wife the 
lovely woman who was the goddess of the for¬ 
tunes of the Katachchnri s.^ And again, 
when he wished quiddy to capture the island of 

J The * trimrga^ or three ^pursuits of life aare ' d/tar- 
religion or-uirtwe, ‘fedma’, pleasure^ and *artha*, 
wealth or tJpt which is useful, ioiother * trivarga^ is the 
three conditions of a Icing or kingdom^ viz., progresSf re- 
maiming stationary j and decline. 

§ Incha. ' II t.0., ‘ when he died’. 

1 _ The second letter of this word is distinctly ' ta’ in the 
original Bat most probably Kal a chch nr i, by poetic 
license for * Klalacburi’, is intended,— ‘ jta’ and ‘ la* in this 
inscription being not very disamilar in ‘form, so ’ that the 
engraver, if ai^ving from a com, may perhaps have writ¬ 
ten by mistake for ‘la*. Ur, perhaps, Katachchwri 
maybe a second form of the original name. lathe Yew^ 





Re vat 1 dv ip a* straightway his mighty ai-my, 
which abounded in splendid banners, and which 
had beset the ramparts,—being reflected in the 
■^er of the ocean,—was as if it were the army 
Varuua, that had come at his command. When 
his elder brother’s son, named PulikSsi of 
dijjnityliLe that oflvahnsha, was desired by the 
goddess of fortnnef, and had his actions and his 
determination and his inteUigence perverted by 
the knowledge that his uncle was enviously dis¬ 
posed towards lum,-he,Mahgalisa, whose 
advantage of power was completely destroyed I 
y the use of tlie faculties of counsel aud energy 
that were accumulated by bimt lost his migh^ 
kmgdom and his life in the attempt to secure 
the sovereignty for his own son. 

The whole world, which then, in this inter- 
ruption of the succession, was enveloped by the 
darkness of enemies, was lit up by the masses 
of the lustre of his unendurable splendour; 
otnerwise when was it that the dawn (again) 
espread the sky, which was as black as a swarm 
of bees, by reason of the thunderclouds which 
had the glaneinglightning for their banners, and 
tbeedps of which were bruised (by striMno- ' 
a^mst each other) in the rushing wind ? And 
^rhen havmg obtained an opportunity, Go- , 
vinda, who bore the title of IppAyika r 
came to conquer the earth with his troops of 

lh„ «tie 1..* of tie of 1 

im||, who was straightway assisted even by the v 
wes em (oc^n), the warrior, who was the ocean b 
of the north, acquired in war a knowledge of tl 
emotion of fear, the reward which he there w 
o med.y Whenhe was laying siege to Y a n a- a 
sI, gwt about by the river HaihsAnadi al 
^bich disports itself in the theatre which is the 

iighwavesoftheVaradA** 

if, ,,ro.y .1 s 

fortress which was on the diy land hayina- the • 

»&o. of th. eorti a if ooioorf b® ” 


the ihdiah antiquaey. 


[Mahoe, 1876 . 


inscription sriven in Sir W ^ "" 

of the ‘^»emugupou Z 

oh™ hto a thunder-bolt". the K a 1 a- 

.Of Kafoic^tLe^^^of'in?r?a^^^ ^ Patronymic 
Rtehnf^“^ pmbabiuty 


ay, j “5^®'^erysightofthosethatlookedoMfc^ 

w doned the seven sins, had aheady acquired pts- 
en perity, were always eager in drinking the nLtar 

he being attracted by 

his dignity. In the countries of the E oh kana 
« ,fo„s of a. ,bia JT’; 

y M a u r y a s were quickly, ejected by the great 

s- wave which was 0 h a n d a d a n d a, who acted 
.e at his command. When he, who resembled the 

7 of citiestt, was besieging that city 

y which was the goddess of the fortunes of the 
y western ocean, with hundreds of ships that had 
the resemblance of elephants mad with passion, 

and^ blue as a newly openedlotus 

• and which, was covered with masses of eloudstt 

■ ocean, and the ocean was like’ 

' lL prowess,.the 

- ^‘‘^asandtheMAIavasandtheGflriaras 

became, as It were, worthy people, behaT4 bke 
chieftains brought under subjection by prmish- 
-ent. Envious because his troops of migW 
elephants were slain in war, H a r s h a.-whosJ 
otuses, which were his feet, were covered with 
be rays of the jewels of the chiefs that were 

« bv V f 1 power,-wa8 

fear m -l T ^ by 

■ ^bile he was governing the earth with 

IS giea armies, the EAvA, which is near to the 
venerable (mountain of) Yindhya and wMch is 

beauteous with its varied san^ stretches, shone 

the more by rirtue-of its own glory, though it 
-as deserted by its elephants framtvy of the 
S: matter of their size.^BeLg 

aW equalto W§§ by the three constituent! 

him ^ ! properly acquired by 

and by his own virtues wHch were hi! 

rifltruV^^ MahA- 

/I -n contain ninety-nine thon* 

sand viUages. The K a 1 i m g a s and the K 6 s a- 


vest coast. *” ™ aelped by aUies dvehiug on the 

walls ^theprL^enttoTOt?n flows'close raider the 
i? probably the old u^ of -^5“ i aod E a & s fi n a d 1 

++ Compared to the ships on the ocean. §§ India. 
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1 a s,—who^ bj possessing tbe good qualities of 
hdnseEolders, bad become emment in tbe three 
pursuits of life, and who bad eftected the 
bling of tbe pride of other kings,—manifested 
signs of fear at (the appearance of) his army. 
Being reduced by him, the fortress of Pishfea- 
p nr a became not difficult of access; the actions 
of this hero were the most difficult of all 
things that are difficult of attainment. The 
water which was stirred up by him, having its 
interstices filled by Ms dense troops of elephants 
and being coloured with the blood of the men 
who were slain in his many battles, was like 
the sky, which has the hues of evening much 
intensified by the sun among the clouds. With 
liis armies, ivhich were darkened by the spot¬ 
less ehoviris that were waved over them and 
hundreds of banners and umbrellas, and which 
annoyed his enemies who were infiated with 
valonr and energy, and which consisted of the 
six constituents of hereditary foEowers, &c., he 
caused the leader of the Pailavas, who aimed 
at the eminence of his own power, to hide his 
prowess behind the ramparts of the city of K a n- 
c h i p 11 r, which was concealed under the dust of 
his arni}’". Wlien he prepared Mmself speedily for 
the conquest of the C h d 1 a s, the (river) K a- 
V e r which abounds in the rolling eyes of the 
carp, abandoned its contact with the ocean, hav¬ 
ing (the onward flow of) its waters obstructed 
by the bridge formed by Ms elephants from 
whom rut was flowing. There he caused the great 
prosperity of the C h 6 1 a s and the .Kerala s 
and the F i n d y a s, but became a very sun to 
(melt) the hoar-frost which was the army of the 
P a 11 a V a- s. 

While he, S a t y a s r a y a, possessed of energy 
and regal power and good counsel, having con¬ 
quered the neighbouring countries, and haying 
dismissed with honour the (subjugated) kings, 
and having propitiated the gods and the'Brah¬ 
mans, and having entered the city of Vatapt- 
nag a r i, was governing the whole world, which 
is girt abont by a moat which is the dark-blue 
water of the dancing ocean, as if it were one 


city,—three thousand seven hundred and thirty 
years having elapsed since the war of the Bha- 
ratas, and (three thousand) five hundred and 
fifty years having elapsed in the Kali age, and 
five hundred and six years of the Saka kings 
having elaps.ed,—this stone-temple of Jinendra, 
the abode of glory, was constructed by the order 
of the learned B a v i k i r 11 i, wffio had acquired 
the greatest, favour of that same S a t y ii s r a y a 
whose commands were restricted only by the 
three oceans. | j j] The.accomplishedR a v i k 1 r 11 i 
himself is the composer of this eulogy and the 
person who caused to be built this abode of Jina, 
the father of the three -worlds. Victorious he 
Ravikirtti, who has attained the fame of K a li- 
d s a and of B h .a r a v i by his poetry,' and by 
whom, pos.sessed of discrimination in respect to 
that which' is useful in life, the firm abode of 
Jina has had a dwelling-place allotted to it. 

The hamlet of Musrivaili, and the town of 
Blieltikavada, and the village of Parvanur, and 
the village of Garigaviir, and (the village of) 
Pflligere, and the village of Gandavagrilma,— 
such is possession of this (god). To the south 
of the slope of the mountain, as far as Bhimu- 
viri extends, there is the boundary of the city 
of M ah a p a t h a n t a p u r a, on the north and 
on the south. (This is) the termination, 

Mo. XIV. 

This is from Plate Mo. 32 of Mr. Hope’s 
collection. The original is a stone-tablet at 
H a m p i or V ij a y a n a g a r a on the Tunga- 
bhadra in the Baliari District. The characters 
are Canarese, differing - from the modern forms 
only very slightly, and chiefly in the absence of 
marks to denote the long ^e’ and *6’. Down 
to line 26 the lai^age is Sanskrit; from line 27 
to the end it is Canarese. There are no emblems 
at the top of the tablet. 

The inscription is one of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, of the time ofKrishnaraya, and 
records the grant of the vilLge Sihg^nayakana- 
halli to the god Yirupakshadeva, in the year 
of the ^alivahanasaka 1431^f^ (a.i>. 1509-10), 


the 

Transcription, 


111! *wlio wastlieMng of tii© wliole of tho oowaiscj 
bounded by the eastern, the western, and the southern 
oceans*. 


According to the original, the year of the 
hammksi one thousand four hundred and thvrbif havin 
ewpired”. 
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^ _ ., ■ L^AUch, 1870 
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a,a,.C 
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'=”S1S3s,=?.ti«.5 5:8]^«j,rf *'^’"°- 

~^-i>==oa.,x a,,„ 
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.Ms«»s»w= *x(x)*os(^«., a 7 

»)j&)a.3d(^5x^ „ aM^5^ 7Sta 

~oa> [28]3i{a 333 J^Xosja-a ^ /■“ -l'•-“®”?‘S'i«J^^oa,5i3,^ftJ^p 

“«»«l*ts^3Sj.S;«jias3jljj,^^ ’' *> n»eo »Jpij^!5Xi:ae[2sjact. 

X,3a,x(„ x7,7 3,3.. 
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Tmmlaiim, 

Again and again, for tlie sake of supreme kappi- 
ness, at Kanclii and Srisaila and Sonickaia and 
Kanakasabka and Veiikatadri and all other 
shrines and sacred places of pilgrimage, he§ 
performed TOCording to due rite those manj 
charities, conmiencing with gold weighed out 
against men, which, together with all propitia¬ 
tory offerings, are prescribed by tradition. He 
punished the angry hostile kings ; his arms were 
like (the coils of) the serpent Sesha||; he was 
^earnest in protecting the earth; he was the 
pimisher of kings who broke their promises; he 
satisfied those who begged of him; he was fierce 
in war. Being called the supreme king of 
kings, and being invested with the titles that 
commence with * The supreme lord of kings; the 
punisher of the M 4r u r a y a ; he who is ter¬ 

rible to other kings,; he who is a very Sultan 
among Hindu kings; he who destroys the tigers 
that are wicked people ; he who is a very Ghtu- 
dabh^mnda to the assemblage 0 / (elephants 
which are) the kings’,—^he is served by the 
kings of Anga and Tanga andKalinga 
and other countries, who say “ Look' upon us, 
O great king; be victorious and live long 1” He, 
king Krishnariya,—seated on a jewelled 
throne at the city of T ij ay an a y a g a ra, and 
pofis«sed of gunercwity that was- wrarfchy to b© 
praised by the learned, and. ©vm-surpassing in 
the art of government Hriga and other Mugs,— 
having increased abundantly the possessions of 
both poor and rich men, shone radiantly with 
&me ffom the mountain of the east to the 
slopes of the mountain -of the setting sun, and 
firom the golden mountain i» the Bridge (of 
Bama)’*^. 

By the great king Krishnad^ va,— who, 
over the whole of this world, had filled the has- 


I I Imve two Icmg- wiJpar-plat© iiwcipliicmi erf V^a- 
3r»n^;a» dynasty,—one <rf H a rih a r a II, daWL ISil^ 

(A.n.l|7^.^),aDdoiie<rfKf isliiUariya, diAad^iia 14M 
^ (A.D. 15134),—and of ttie sMae Mud, of KpAnaxtj% 

%ted &ka 1444 (^n. 15334), & to he found in Ko. S of 
w^pi^^gmnlis Of ineear^xiioiis at the »d of 

Maoor Dixoii s coHectaon, smd another, also of Kyiahgar%a, 



- t^y to iwe he» jLLUjui. auuMg 

for the ready compositbn of mseripfions. The 
mx stMttaa erf the. macri^^km. me drawn feom 

the soTMce; he^ the a3)rn;^ai^ with whieh it opaia, 

and tto w in theosrigmal of the rdaMv® p«m£«n wifiioni 
an anteoededt. 

i^The^ i^onsand-headdl s«rp«i^ t%e mhteai oi ^er- 
the eonch and manypj on and nodex 
wtam Vi^m sle^ dnring the interrale of apeat»n. 

1 £be Toh IT, p. nerfe J. ia ,line iS.ef L d 


ket, which is the mundane egg, with the camphor 
of Ms fame, which was produced by his pride and 
generosity and firmness and bravery and other 
qualities, which were worthy to be applauded 
by poets ; who- was impetuous in war;*who put 
to scorn the achievements of.Kala and Ifahusha 
and HabMga and Dhundhumara and Mandhiita 
and Bharata ;aiid Bhagiratha and Basaratha 
and Hama and other kings; who effected the 
protection of Brahmans ; who subdued Sul¬ 
tans ; who caused the fever of the elephants of 
(the king) G aj a p a t i; who had learned many 
accomplishments; who surpassed the Lotus- 
bomt in ■ power of speech; who was a, second 
BhojaJ; who was deeply versed in the drama 
and poetry and rhetoric; who was acquainted 
with religion; who every year celebrated the 
sacrifice of the lord§ of the great festival of 
the golden season of spring; who confeired 
contentment upon Br^mans and merchants ; 
who was opulent; who was the highest of all 
kings; who was fortunate; who was the son 
of Nagambika and king Harasa ; who gladdened 
all hearts; who was victorions in the van of 
battle; and who, by conqnest of the regions, 
had ascended the throne at the city of Tijaju- 
nagara, and, having put down warfore by (the 
strength of) his arm, was governing the whole 
OTrth,—^the village that has the celebrated name 
of Sing^nlyakanahalliff, and wMch wm 
plying with ite four houndari^, was granted, 
for the purp^oses of the oblaMon that is to be 
made with pitcherfols of the fimit of the Madhura 
and other ingrediente, to (the god) who has Hie' 
name of Sri-YirupakshaT, who is diligent in 
supporting the world, who has golden pinnacles 
bestowed people who bow down Wore him, 
whose abode is on the alters of H4mak4ta**, 
and who is anned with the pikett; and. by that 

tiususlat&d, do^ofittolly, by ‘ b^wboba^ Tvyal ball s 

1 an bow xndimMxaliMr to Woo iii® mpr^ 
fikwra as ejjnvaleiifc to ‘ , '* w© «- 

tabEiifflr <rf fin M 4 r B 
* Tbonsodteii ^ AisiaVBicM|pe*'* 
t Biabn^ wbo wasbcaii m m Wms that grew from fin 
«Bavfi of TisbuiL ^ ^ . a 

% A soT€®«%tt <rf HblwA wbo fioiiiMindl, it ii ccwEderedf 

fin «Eid of tasfii cxr fin biMhnuiif of fin eleweiA 

cwfeny. nid was a* gwat jpten of Ifiaasmng* 

^ ^ 

I *fin MnM of 

% *wbo bas an fcnffokar inmbar ©yes' 1 fi*® 

fibM eye being in bis 

®* * Tb# ^dm^peeksd’i'-ono-crf fbe of nototmin 

Siiiaing tinMnwa ixntiiiw 
to beAnted Bcnrth irf Ihe 

ft TlniwiMwwafcnaadeoJWtoBof SiT^ 





^metmg -who conferred benefits by means 

soi'ora ’ tie conduct of the 

+ of the sun; and who, (though) manifestly 
of human birth, was verily like him whose bow 
formed of flowers,-the assembly-hall of that 
same god was constructed. This is tTiP 
olinrter of K r i s h n « . t v 
/act;n<,Hl-. V^^araya, whose charities 

Sent S " “osfc 

potey charter, who is of approved conduct 

NipaklXeeT 

tonhu^'an?" 

havintr ^ Sali^aiianas'aka 1430 

t, expired, on tHe fourteenth day of t)iA 

„,.a, m,4T: “ 

^reat king, the brave and puissant S r i-VJr. 

^ eat kings, the supreme lord of kings, at the 


the nSTDIAH ahtiqhaet. 
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holy time 

the throne§, bestowed the hamlet --f Sin 
kanahalli for the purposes of the oW +• 

"‘"•")7f»'“«eoafe-Tiripafah)XrS 

c..ea to b. bmit . g„.t i.„ 
a Gopural m front of it before the ^od J 
caused to be repaired the older J 

god ^n-Virupilkshadgva a golden let 
mlaid with jewels of nine kinds, and an 1!!“’ 
ment called 4nd he gave 

the .fP™^ a.. Obwl of toe 

SeH.. diJ. .,d J 4 «e 

to the cetomoii,i et fc ""i 

«r nlra l!unp, l„ .,ed for the i„s. 

Those who transgress against this act of re 

hpoo, &u toto th. .to of ae sI„X 1,* 

«.», or the toorder of . BrUmm. or fc to W 
great crimes! . > '^4 me other 


S ?/p°7 ^arAsiiivfi,** UO milea^E.^^ 
of Puna and 12 miles north nf m ^ 
stands on the brow of the ghats th t 
the Sohtpor Zm{ from * separate 

of the ti nf !r ^ town 

a group of caves knowi^rDaba^^^ ^ 

Lpti« as iJabar Lena or Torl/i 

uena, ot some mterpsf i. i 

kno^e-d probably n;ver ifforefe^Sed^'*'" 

north side ^f SSeT^°’'’‘ 

them facing the north-east Be opposite to 
to the west, on the r^h sfdfS? 
we shall take them in order 

twfoir:? 2^Z:fy to 

been finished, ft consisfr or'^ 
feet long by 7 wide mfi, + * 26 

each about 2' 10 " square 
tHe back wall and Ipa/I * + t ^oors pierce 
been intended for three ™ seem to have 

't^~r-which have 

i who was ---_r ® 


the DHlEASIHVilBoCE: TEMPLES. 
by the editoe. 


6' 8"wide alT dt 

one is 16 ' S" tiTof 

eentr.! 19 ' - 



"«»uie actua 
clear. 


P '^ionanon of huig 


''r? whether 
Kyishna- 


- 7 ^uxxM. ux me otner IQ' *7" mi- 

broken dowm ® 

-itb te Xtb? 

fallen down and no ” i fragment, has 

Boughly speaking Tl ° entrance, 

cave and S Z- Ibis 

feet in ^mb^iT ? 105 

a vemnS tSo Bbadinfront 

wide but aS fE J “ 10 feet 

--d only the pilaster at the e^renl j 

lowermembersr/Zb 

ter thaf T-n of the pilas- 

^ tta sM,».to. a„«, i. . good deal rfl.., 

SlCTrl””' ^ 

—-— o^ i nches in len gth and IJ 

.This is Mualfrth^fli't^ watn^ Tamps before m 
and violent disputes frequent 

“ entitled to pfrfX yt“® to time ss i^ho 

** latitude 18° ir If., 7g.g,g_ 
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wide, witli a small iialf-fiower at eacli end, and a 
row of beading above' and below. Under tMs is 
the nsnal belt of ricb floral scnlptnre,—of a line 
of leaves., a second of arabesqnes, and a third 
of festooned garlands,—tbe three rows being 
divided from one .another by lines of small beads. 
This style is found also at Biidlm!, AjantI, An- 
rangabad, and other places. 'The central pillars in 
this verandah were doubtless also richly carved. 

Erom the verandah five doors entered the 
great hall: of these all have disappeared in the 
ruin except one at each end, and the jamh of a 
third: the central and .largest door wm pro¬ 
bably the only one with any sculpture upon it. 
The hall, now about three feet deep in mud 
and cowdung, is .not quite square, but measures 
through the centre about 82 feet across by 
79' deep, and is about ICF 2^' high in the 
middle, but 121 feet in the black aisle, the roof 
being supported by thirty-two columns, arranged 
in two concentric squares. The inner square 
of twelve columns,—all octagonal, with square 
bwes—^measures very nearly 281 feet each way 
inside. The outer twenty columns enclose a 
square measuring 55' 2"' wide in front, and 
59' 2'' at the back, by )58' 4" deep, the pillars 
being all square with bracket capitals and carved 
necks, except four in front of the shrine which 
are round and with circular capitals. The 
spacing on the sidm of this square, too, is un¬ 
equal,—four pillars on, each face, ranging with 
those in the inner square, are about 6 feet 
apart, while those at the comers are 13 feet 
•each , from the next in the line. The front aisle 
is not flht-roofed like the r^t of the cjave, but 
slopes upon each side to a ridge 5' 9" above the 
level of the roof. 

On each side of the great hall are eight cells 
each about 81 feet square, and at the back, are 
six more and the shrine. In the cell in the 
north-west corner is a small hole in the floor, 
which is constantly filled with water. The 
second to the left of the shrine contains a small 
image which is worshipped as Hari Harayan, 
and that next the shrine contains a black stand¬ 
ing image of a nude Jina 6' 1'' high, in a recess, 
with a triple plaster chattrt above his head, 
the recess and figure have all been carefully 
done up, some ten jmm or so ago, with plaster 
and paint (or pitch) ; and, without injuring it, 
it was impossible to say whether it belonged 
origmally to the cave or not. 


The shrine measures 19^ 8'' wide by fully 15' 
deep, and 13' high, and is occupied by a large 
black image seated on a sinhasana with a pas¬ 
sage five feet wide all round it. This image has 
also been carefully repaired with plaster and 
paint. It is exactly of the sort' found m the 
lar^r Tihara caves at Ajanta and Aurangfibad, 
and in one of those at Nasik. The seat or throne 
is about 4 feet high and 6' 10" wide, .supported 
at the corners by lions, and with antelopes or 
deer fiicing a wheel in the centre turned .edge¬ 
ways to the seat.: this wheel, however, has been 
entirely broken away in this instance, but as it 
occurs in the next two caves there can be 
no doubt that it once occupied the same’ posi¬ 
tion here. Over the front of the seat hangs 
what is intended for the border of a rich cloth. 
The image'sits with the legs turned up in front 
of the body, and the hands laid over them with 
the open palm turned upward: there is a large 
cushion behind his back, from behind which 
again issues the conventional griffin or Qiiahara^s 
head. At each end oi the asana and overlooking 
these figures stands a cJiaun-hedxer with richly 
jewelled headdress and necklaces, and above 
each a &t oherab. All this, and the whole ar¬ 
rangements of the temple, answer exactly to 
the description of a Bauddha ViMra. The 
image and attendant figures have been plastered 
and painted by Jains: it measures about 6 feet 
from knee to knee, 4f 2|" across the shoulders, 
3' 6" from the palm of the hand to the chin; the 
face is about 2' 5|-'" from ear' to ear over the 
eyes, and 1' 5'' in length to the hair, which » m 
curled folds with a topknot, and the earn are 
7" in length. But the body is—now at least— 
represented without the robe which can almost 
always be traced on Bauddha figures,—though 
this might have been obliterated by the black 
composition with which it has been covered, as 
it has probably altered the character and ex¬ 
pression of the features,—^but behind the head, 
instead of the nimbus, is a seven-hooded cobra 
with little crowns on each hood, all c^efully 
painted to represent the natural colour 6f skin 
and spots. If tMs and the nudity of the figure 
are original,—^then how came the Digambaraa 
to imitate so closely the details of Bauddha 
images ? 

At a cistern, to which there was once access 
by a door in the west end of the verandah, now 
built up, and. with a brick and lime basin in 
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sculntn ] ! door, are three loose 

great age. The 

krgest IS a standing figure of a nude Jina with 

aserpenttwistmgnpfaehindhim. its seven hoods 

projecfang behind his head.f The second, 

Stone \ ‘^‘^i^pact-grained 

a standing nude Jina on eSi face 

o^r the^ t of triple cAnttrfe 

or stars on ^ oo’iple of fiowers 

ars on tlie breast-bone. The -thirrl « 

fiffures all i f ^®®o some other 

The chamber in wlJlif !? ^ 
stand is about 17 feet by 12^^^ .%“res now 
lars in front and tw ^ ^ *^o P^l- 

-to a large cistern o?:atr“^"" “ 

to a height of 7' 4 " lately carved c 

ornament in the nm>L ®^ 
of temples S ^’^tations c 

Imeoflattice-work-^ucha *’ ® ^ 

»u w -id. .S”.,':,"™* ■»7~7 10 ,i. 

Parently ont of the rock m J/- ap- tbi 

buried np to the lintel in th is now to 

not be excavated without ■ ^ Po* 

BrShmans attending on sih 

Mahddeva that has been b °f 

^t^and who seem to.profit bothZ‘ ““ 

Sra^ visitors to the place ^d. cav 

of the pediment can be tmc^ th“ “ f 

btfflsted lineamente of a B 

^mbns behind the head; on^^^r.^*^^ is a 

» la^e Niga-headed fi^re^S.\ ! 
m adoration, and the lower extre^r!-'^® 
out m wavy floral lines to ^ f ^’iPF 

there are also some^nS^" ® oftJ 

obliterated. figures appe 


O^eaF^—- — 


I west side of^thrwrr~~^- 

The passage enters the rock and ^^^®r.cistern a 
”f .icg .b„, ,,, w I»« 

hotter »«t».d htt ‘ "'* 

ond, west gable end of the front a'l ^ 

med turned round and passed along aW^th ° 
face wall. What the obiect of the! “ 

«rfe cannbt conjectare, but V weak!?'^^" ^ 

rers they probably were the princt!! ^ ® 

' ^ along the line o/the W 

*ars down. ®'^d falling- 

“g The second large caveis aliffi j. , 
tbe this, and, like it, faces the south n 
^ip, However, and, though in fair n‘ 

^S and mud walls thLit is not easfi ^ 

It is about 59 feet square and . 

;w high, thereof being-suDuorfed /®®* ^ ^^ohes 
d- I lumns, leaving an open hall of 35 / co- 

» the middle sui-rounlTd 4 au afst 

, on each side are round a 

^t of the pattern of those at Blept^^ 
d out the bracket, and flutino-s of tbo^’ 

- with athinner and less p^o elf. 

8 capitals are S' iiio-b a-nH T 

' “■••witaWoSLT'jr ■>'■ 

■ .f^laaeptk, 

' 2 'm to 2' 71 ' ,1 , P®** about 

Wplma. ^ ««« 

^ ■»»« 8, tat m r 

» about IS.tal square aod 
tmg Jinaof vervnpflr. 1 .+ 1 . ’ ®°utains a sit- 

thatin the first cave. An atte^'^f 1 ?'“^““®“® ®® 
to coyer and restore If *+ 1 , 
position,, but l>iaok com- . 

after an abortive attem^on'tSacf 

cave but without the plastef^^/T* *® 

luiheceDtotheleft, or west of/;, x. • 

« a figure of a sitting Jfra nf a f 

J^th figures behind.^«i^rTt^ 

described, only the place of tb« f 
supplied by a nlam * i ®^^^Si-beads ia 

IbtlsS" ”■"*“■■ ‘l" i. taut 

•PP«r to bare “ “ *‘>‘u»-«o»or, tbs deer 

liou. 









In the cell at the east end of the back wall a 
figure h« been be^n hot never finished. 

nortL « S' 8" wideband snp- 

with bracket 

^ the verandah a rough excavation has been 
^e, leawng a large rough square block in the 
centre, perhaps intended for an image. Outsit 
- a chamber ISJ by 8,^ feet. The fafadeSe 
verandah has been ornamented by a line of 

Jeur de hs finals, and a flying fignre at 

a^deofeabh The member o^ IhielThei Ire 

om 26 to m/ wide, of which the roof has bee^ 
supported by four round columns, now al“ 

In H « °°e cell 

on ^ch side near the front of the cave—one 

of them uMnished; two in the back, but the 

partition between that on the east and the 

shrme has been broken through; and the door 

IL* commenced on the right 

Tnd tt, r ^ ® ‘leep. 

^ ae Jma is very much disfigured by the 

cmmblmg away of the rock and the soot of^. 
The floor IS filled up, I know not how deep,Tith 
^h and cowdung, and the walls are encLted 
th cciilral door is surrounded by 

three plain facias a roll moulding, and a border 

such as^^’ ® ®' ^“ioircular recess 

such as IS also to be seen over the door of one 

ot tHe cAmtija caves at Jnixnm 

Classing the head of the ravine, where there 

IS a small tomnt during the rains, and in the 

^^ofwhichthereisa water-cistem cut ^ 

b^k? ’ ^ 

W1? iTl' “o. fi”^°°“‘P«tmentmeasur- 
mg IS Kf by 9, with the roof slanting up at 

- angle ofabout30». A door in the bJk iLt 

mto an inner room 9 feet sqnare, very ron^hlv 

w ..t.» right rid. rfit i. .Li 

7 feet square, while on the left a similar one has 
been begun but left unfinished. ^ 

the south-west 

neariv filled^ ** + tinfinished excavation 
the roof with e ai4,h The 
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has had f ^ 

has had four octagonal pillara with bracket 
capitals in front. Inside, the cave is abonT^t 

roncrhiy the pillars are only 

rongtily blocked oEt. In the -l ^ 

Cave VII. IS well to the south of this at the 
eoletV^^ ^ verandah, fully 

On the frieze over the front pillars, however 
seem to identify it as a Vaishnava rather *h.„ 


seem to ^ containing scenes that 

nil {• “ nather than 

a Jama excavation. In one compartment a“ 

LTk^- I Milkmaids, one churning 

and Krishna with his brother. In another S 
person of consequence seated on a. low plat- 
orm, witha story-teller in front relating slme 

narrative, while a little behind is a rath ^ 

P^ent ber habrnm^tV^; 

behmd her head like the tail of a peacock^ 
attendant leans on a staff a little farther back • 

and a child. In another an elephant appears 
as the rear figure, whilst two figures on a^rLed 
seat occupy the other extremity, but the^ 
or eight mtermediate figures are too much de- 
^jed to be recognizable. Jfa^ras with io«l 
t^^W^py the intermediate divisions. 
ISear t^ base ofa MU to the south of this 

Bhavma~I found the trace of a cave on Z 

turned ?t it 

urned out to be a water-cistem. I had been 

a large «ve in this hill with cell^ and was in 
thTn\l^ Someofthenativea 

thought It was on the south side, but could Z 
pomt It out wheu I took them aU over tW 

part of the HII. 

bill and south-west of 
DM^smva are the Chamar Lena, excavated in 
a low ledge of rock. Of the largest cave or 

avmg all fellen down—only irregular frae- 

ments remain. At the west.end, and fecing^lt 

IS a cell with moulding round the door, at each 
side of which there has been a ficmre with a hi >, 

J,andon the facade has been a line of figui 
which the nght-hand one-Ganesa-onM cari 

^ n^e ont. A little east from this is anltW 

__2gJ^t has once been at the b ack of a larger - 
^ppeadase «>f 
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it has three plain facias round the door, and a 
thin partition, now broken through, divides it 
from a larger apartment apparently intended for 
a four-pillar cave, but the two on the west side 
are scarcely separated from the walls. Crawl¬ 
ing along between the de'hris of the fallen front 
and the remaining walls we find two more cells, 
in one of which is a broken linga, and separated 
from it by a thick wall is another fragment of 
a four-pillared chamber. All the pillars are 
square with bracket capitals roughly blocked 
out. At the east end, facing west, is another 
cell but without any figure sculptures. The 
whole frontage is about thirty.five yards. 

To the east of this and also facing north is 
another cave, varying in width from 26' tb 3i' 
7", and-in depth fr-om 25' to 28' 6",—for none 
of its walls are straight nor at right angles. The 
front is supported by two octagonal pTllars and 
corresponding pilasters, and the roof inside by 
eight pillars in two rows across, the four at the 
ends of the rows being unfinished square masses, 
the mtermediate pair in the front row of sixteen 
sides, and in the back row octagons. The bracket 
capitals are only about 7" deep, and but rough- 
ly finished. _ The door of the shrine has a 
mouldy architrave with pilasters on each side 
very similar to the doors to the shrines at BA-’ 
dami,or to the fourth cave at Elephanta. The 
shrme measures 7 10" by 7' 8", and contains 

an altar 4'5"_by2'8"withaholea foot 

squMe m the middle, and with the spout to the 
west. This IS sufficient to decide that the cave 
m Bra^anical, and, judging from analogies 
with otW mstances, I have little doubt but this 
was a V^aishnava shrine. And it may be re- , 

fed Saiva, Yaishnava, and Jaina caves closely 
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1 grouped together, as at Elora, MomiuabAd 
b, Elarusa, Aihole, and Badami. 

I At Naganath, a few hundred yards to the 
( north-west of this, a fragment of an old cave or 
■ caves has been so built over by a Bhairagi that 
' it IS impossible to make out what it has origin¬ 
ally been. Outside stand a snake-stone and a 
bearded figure seated cross-legged with the'palms 
of the hands placed together in front of his 
breast—both very old. 

A little up the river from this, and just above 
a pool at the foot of a small waterfall, is the La 
chandar Lena, consisting of two rude cells, and 
on the opposite bank, a cave nearly filled up 
consisting .of three chambers one behind the 
other, the first two about 20 feet from end to end 
and from 7' 3" to 8' 4" deep, and the innermost 
measuring 9' 1" by 8' 1". It is impossible to 
say what these small plain caves have been—pro¬ 
bably the dwellings of Jogis of olden times, 

without much regard to sects. 

The question of age is still difficult one with 
regard to rock-excavations. As yet almost the 
only fixed date we have found on a Brahmanical 
cave IS that of Mangalisa on the great cave at 
Badamnf On the Dharasinva caves Icould not 
lind any inscription except a trace of a few letters 
on a pilaster of the well at the NiirAyan Bhau 
or Torla Lena first described : but of these the 
only syllable legible was the initial iSH with the 
long downstrofce found at BAdAmi, Pattadkal, 
and Aihole of the sixth and seventh centuries. 

On architectural grounds I would tentatively' 
assign ,he Jama caves in DAbarwali or TorM 
Lena to a date not later than the middle of the 
seventh century, and the ChAmar Lena caves 
to the early half of the sixth, if not earlier. 

JxaTusa, Jsi^ January 18?6. 


noiiOB or A soraramBD cave ax wpIpalw, n, the 
GANfUR DISTEICT. 

BY SIE WALTEE ELLIOT, K.C.S.I. 


T , , - , vv-ajuTiUj 

dr^in ° portfolio of 

sculptured cave-temple in the Northern SarkArs 
^ are rare in Southeri 

""" of the 

tPndApalli, or Yundapalle asit«n 


H Ind. Ant. Tol. m. p. 805 


rlnltf ""t atthefootofalow 

range «f rocky hills running nearly north and 
south opposite Bezwara (B e j a v A d a) and the 
nikat across the Krishna, from which it is distant 
about one and a half miles. The cave, which is 
easy of access, is excavated in the free of the rock 
about half-way up the hill, and appears to have 
been intended to consist of two stories. On the 
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Mrii. ^ “ ^presentation of 

araya^a witli BrOinm seated on a Iotas issain- 

either in the design or execution of the group 
^hich m one not nnfreqnently met with in figures’ 
of Hindumythology. The seniptnre has suffered 
somewhat from age, the connection of he 
lotus on which Brahma is seated with the r ! 
cnmbent figure being hardly perceptible. No 
Hiscnption was found from which an opinion 

century, a local family of note—the R e d d i s of 

E^hna, and exercised independent authority 
OT^ It for some seyen generations, until it fell 

abouttheend 

of the ISth centuiy. Remains of buildings and 


cobbespon dence and miscellanea. 


f i «J®rworIcsonthehill-fortofKonclApiIJie; 

- at Bojarada, ofwhich I possess a sketch 

' I am disposed to refer the eaye to an earlier 
I pen^. 1“ style and general character it bears a 
! striking resemblance to the sculptures at M a- 
I »al|aipuram, commonly called the Seren 
Pagod^ on the sea-shore to the south of Madras. 

ne 0 the cavM there* contains a repre.sentation 
of the same subject as that at Fn d a p a 11 i, and 
treated much m the same manner. In another 
p acet I have stated reasons for assigninga date 
antenor o the sixth century to 4 w^rks al 
M am a 11 a Xp n r. But whereno direct evidence 

St tel ^ “■ 

g hazard dogmatic assertion. This 
notace will serve to direct attention to the place 
further investigation may be rewarded hy 

the discovery of more certain data. ^ 


GAY A, sides. Mage 

Anaooonntofsome^riJddtolsawperformedat 

^ acceptable J® ^''es repeated 
to those who were interested in my description ablntions, r 

of a fnneral ceremony at Bombay Hn th. and receive 

present volume 6fthel»<im„ Aaiiguniw fp 26) At 
Ban&r as f^iaiiasar^oonstantlypelSnt 
theMani-karnikA-knnda-awel] orr^^T P»’g"“s. after bathing 

small pool, of fetid water, not more than’three felt touching the sto 

deep, and perhaps not more than twenty feet ImJ b^the 

by ten broad lying at a considerable depth below 1, f ’ 

e surface of the ground, and declared in the Ni® f ®°''"oti 

.EAa.ndaof the SiandaFUmna to have been orieiT," that all tl 

ally created _. ®norigm-^ have been wa«W 


Maai-ka m i ¥ 4 u 

-uxaai icarniki because Maliidev« i. 

LTgi™’ ““ 

of complete felicity.* This wonderfni " n 

I. 814 ,, Ln ““ 

ported to by thousands of pilgrims who 
^ seen all day long d^oemding the’ flight ^ 
the shallow pool j 


in the ejea'of tteorthodM Wity, 

easily understood, T*:. O'^orehe situated under -P o| of knowledge,’ 


FOgrim., rfi„ Whinj S.wonfT’,^" 

»d .b, .tat “a“Zh “f 

foreiiejidrt il ■, ©atli witli tiieir 

airtrt 

ander ta fail convictioa that the^iretnwaidl^ 
purified, and that all their sins hoLr ° 

^ve b^n washed away for time and for eteralti*’ 
There is another well nf.T™.-.. , 'emitj. 


# -KT ----- I , uu 

t Aikp.sr r^, ^ ^ 


situated under a’handsome wlon'Se°^ knowledge,’ 

of the city between tbe mosque built by Ai^n^"T 

on the site of the original ' 

temple and the present * “^em pfo ' ‘ 

W.^‘ f if‘^^^“®‘‘®™‘«>^standBnearthis 

!lg^gij ^ont pnfaid water fro m a receptacle 

ottor ^ with my 

»ay mat be eooarate in lOl T»rK..^n, tten fitom mamory 
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before him into tbe hands of pilgrims, who either 
lave their faces with the fetid liquid, or drink it 
with the greatest reverence. The supposed sanctity 
of this well is owing to the circumstance that the 
idol of Siva was throwirinto it when the original 
temple of V i s V e s V a r a n a t h was destroyed by 
the Musalmans. Hence the water of the pool is 
thought to be the habitation of Mahideva himself, 
or at least to be permeated by his presence. 

Close to the pool of Mani-karaikS, on the 
day I visited the ghat, a man was performing a 
sraddha for his mother, under the guidance of a 
nearly naked and decidedly stout BrS,hman. The 
ceremonywas the daWVddd/m, performed on the ' 
^nth day after death,and was evidently eliodcLwUa. 
The officiating Brahman began by formmg a 
slightly elevated piece of ground with some "sand 
ying near at hand. This is supposed to con¬ 
stitute a small vedi or altar. It was. of an oblong 
form, but only about eight or ten inches long 
by ionr or five broad. Across this raised sand he 
laid three stalks of fes'a grass. Then taking a 
number of little earthenware platters or saucers 
he arranged them round the vedi, putting tila or 

sesamumseedinone,ricein another, honey in a , 

sandalinafflth: l»et°okflo»rofbarIey(yam) 

and kneaded it into one large pinda, rather small¬ 
er t^,a cricket-ball, which he carefully deposited 
m the centre of the sand fiedi, scattering over it 
jasmine flowers, Mashkas grass, and wool, and 
pl^mgonone side of it a betel-leaf with areca- 
nut and a single copper coin. Then having poured 

over a I the ofienngs, arranged in the manner I 
have just described. Other similar ope“ 

0 owe : Thus, fotinstaace, an earthenware plat- 

ter, oontammg a lighted wick, was placed near the 
ermgs; ten other platters were filled with water, 
which was all poured over the pinda; another 

platter and poured over thepindu, and then once 1 

more thepznda was sprinkled with water. Pinal- j 

pujd to the The whole rite did not last ^ 

more t^n ten or fifteen minutes, and while it was t 

Wed continued to repeat mantras and prayers t 
under the direction of the officiating BrSh man, quite r 

re^rdless of much loud talking and vocife£n ? 
going on around him.. ^ooueration t 

The irdddka ceremony was concluded by what ° 
the oblations, while the man for whose mother I 


the h-dddha was celebrated fed him with flat 
cakes,- gU, sweetmeats, vegetables, and curds 
placed m a plate of paJdsa leaves. I observed that 
these eatables were devoured with the greatest 
avidity by the man for whom they were-prepared, 
as If he had been nursing his appetite with the 
intention of doing full justice to the feast. 

Monieu Williams.. 


lie PHALANDI, JOBHPUB, JESALMEE, AND 
a PaEEAN. 

a Thetown of Phalandiis an interesting place 
he to come across in such a desert country. The 
he stone tracery of the houses in its principal streets 
eautiful, and it possesses a large apd well- 
a built fort, the walls of which are over forty feet high 

This fort has a small garrison, and its armamLt 
consists of a few antiquated field-pieces, which 
,g seemed qmte unserviceable from- rust and general 
g neglect: m the centre of it there is a deep and 
le capacious reservoir for water. The fort is com- 

of 5600 yards, by the 

5 , ^ Hill, on which one of my stations is situated. 

,r The city of Jodhpur Iks at the foot of the 
a .hiJlon which the fort is situated, andat its southern 
r side; the greatest length from north to south is 
,.) about 2i miles, and the greatest breadth | of 
. a mile. It is closed in on the north side by the 

i fort, and on the east, south, and west by a high 

t wall capable of mounting guns, having six gate- 
l ways. It IS a good specimen of a native city, and 
. is kept fairly clean; there are many weUs and 

t three tanks.- one of the latter, an artificial one 

(on y completed last year), is very fine and large. 
Its bed and sides being of paJed masonry. 

The fort is built on a hill, the highest in the 
neighbourhood, rising 420 feet above fhe surround¬ 
ing country. There are two roads leading up to 
the fort, which unite a few yards distant from the 
^teway, and turn a sharp comer before reaching 
the gate; both roads are well protected by guns. 
Besides this there are two other gates to be passed 
before the fort is gained,—the first a small yet 
strong one in a narrow pass between two rocks, 
and the second a large one approached by a steep 
ascent, well commanded by guns,.and, like the 
outer one, made difficult by being placed round a 
comer. Access to the fort from any other direction 
would be impossible, as the sides are sheer preci¬ 
pices of from two to three hundred feet. The coun¬ 
try below is commanded on aU sides by the guns 
of the fort. There is a good-sized tank in the fort. 
The city of Jesalmer is much smaller than 
i’®Ported number of inhabitants being 
10,000; but, from all I could see aud hear, the 
place was once in a far more flourishing state, and 
I e rums of its former greatness are yet to be seen. 
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The water-supply for the city isobtate^l f 

adjoining lake, and when thi; f i aa 

ralJj the case early in June J 

broughfc from the sm.H f ^ater has to be 

which is about three mites SLiTt 
numerous wells in the city h T ® 

good. The ciry used to be closed in bv''a‘"' '' 
now useless, as the wail is raoidte ^ 

W «d h.. M.„ i. i, •» 

TOM 

no tank, but many wells Th» t j x’ * ^“"<^*““3 
fort are very fine, the' J^yi£ 
exquisite: infant this may Ha “^oing 

houses in the city,—the doLs 
haying more orgies 'e ^^ 

greater number of , them. The 

within the walls Jf the ?who reside 
mixture of Bh4ti Mjputs and’ ® 

rule, great opium-eatlls. ’ ^ 

iu MirZnt'rs^utTand 

ground to the east. Water is ’ ^ 

neighbourhood, md very goS*"^ JhlT"^ “ 
sesses three tanks, fine large^^^s’i^pL^r 
tarn water throuo-hont ti!l ^’^eportedtocon- 

therearemanyS Tht.e-^'^^''’' ^^ese 

town, well bnilltd 

adj"acent 

-'i^rL-rr.sjsrra-^™*'" 

At.’Tr2“-s.‘“ f 

that of another, somewhat lar^^t’ ?• 

near tbe villao-A nf ^^naensions, 

• <zir^rr"“‘>: 

-Mr. C. P. Torrens he obtained. 

Sun-etj, 1873 - 74 . ffi. 
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aWbXTonois aware of 0 
are slighter and smaller than tT"" ^^ey 

wHd appearance andsr ‘®“'hlaofcness, 

i». cLv rciT?*:’, 

n«™hd,.e„.d,LBhi’l. “ “f 

Perstitions, and at nr^A • strange su- 

their locality is unlacky^wT'“® *h>nk 

«d« „ J„, "‘“f «>• J'-y -ill 

on all sorts of vermin !n5 r I 
and all fruits, coming with thf 

food. They are a diff ^ ^^der the iiead of 

having no notions of etutey or^hT 

happiness is to get drunk t honour. Their one 
Bin'll fi6ja or Kayak of that ® P r i I saw the 
he the best of the lot but pt ’ 7^' 

tile early momiriff • hA n ' sober in 

the state he hut 

inhabitants proX jLre 77 ®®®Mes the 
hTusalmAu traZrs, 

continually bringLlrT ,f ’■^®’ ’"ho are 
and the like IrriJ^ out rice, 

droves of bullocks.’ The whol 
together and thZ * ® “arches 

built up ’with the bags^r* 
dressed, and have a sort ofh "®’T well 

back,overwhichthes4-r# ^h®ad-dress peakedatthe 

B-E.. in tof. 4oi 

£071!, ut, Tny. Bunetf, 187S-74, 


Th#» uK BIngs. 

nultr ^®- - 

their chiefs.- 

stmnger.theywilldesertthpteltLI^^^ 


TIBBTAH BBSTITAIi 

to hive'oVr'a -®»-tery 

I during which aU ® ®°®“«*oration festival. 

*"« tSiSalptrL"”^”- "’"'■i 

silks, curiously and handso’rL7 ^”°hOhmese 
which they oontinuaUy tLigeas the 

progresses. Performance 

-5. .0 » 

ot vanoas animals. 


Ontent^ 

vrith uJefuI and^fetemfeT^fo ’ 7’^’ 

DehlUndLaknaua^IenLtSrT- 

dusttai literature; and the Sum 7 °'f“' 
section of the ><,„w nra, or poetical 

pkc. ri,„. 


15'OTICE. 

productions submitted 

f-pj*b («*».. p.to.nsi.r.:;T,i ?• 

“n.uj4».bly inoTflwed it, aotint. br hoM,^ ’ „ “ 

roeroasmeefciDMirWt«iTv^.s.<.' nn- 

are printed. ^ ®^P°et8 r«jite ghmak, which 

Adrfitof gratitude is due to th. v x 

I&s’rssir-H 
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this poetical reunion the Mauiawi Husain Azad, 
Professor at the Government College of Labor, 
has, by the vigour and parity of his compositions 
and by the energy of his efforts, contributed mox’e 
aid than any one else. Although Dehli is no 
longer the capital of India, it retains considerable 
literary importance; still that of Laknau is at pre- 
sent greater, because since the fend of the last j 
century the decadence of the Mogul empire at¬ 
tracted to that city numerous poets and men of 
letters to obtain the patronage of the Hawab of 
Oudh. Hence the boast of the inhabitants of 
Laknau that their language Is more pure than that 
of Dehli, and that their poets are more eminent, 
Urdu poets are as numerous as ever,—there are 
seventy-four in the Panjab alone. New works like¬ 
wise abound, which are not, how'ever, all poetic: 
one of the most important is the Nuzm ulmamdlik^ 
a translation from tie Arabic on.‘‘The organization 
of States,” made at the desire of the Patiala Go¬ 
vernment and printed at Laknau. Eeligious 
literature is well represented, not only from the 
Muhammadan, but also from the Christian point 
of view, by devotional and polemic writings ; 
and the Sh^hzidah Mirza Na^ir-uddin Haidar of 
Dehli^will soon publish his an 

historical work of some pretensions, with detailed 
accounts of the successive governments. Th^Mirat 
or “ Mirror of Sultans,” has been care- 
fully printed in Dehli. Minor works on different 
subjects have also been published, and the list of 
Urdu newspapers is as copious as in former years. 

Old works are being republished^ e.g, the Hindi 
version of the MaTidhTidrata, \il\e Yajur-vedai &o. 

The latest Hindustani books published iu the 
Bombay Presidency were all printed in the city 
itself, except two Hindu mythological pamphlets— 
the ^ivardtHMdhdtmya, ‘‘Greatness of the night of 
Siva,” printed at Ahmadabad, and the 8H 
Yal at Pu^. M. Garcin de Tassy is justly indig- 
,, fantastic edition of the Diwdn of Wali 

published at Bombay in 1290 (1873-74) by K4zi 
Ibrahim and Nuruddin, who, he says, were ap¬ 
parently not aware of his edition, printed at Paris 
in 1833, and, as he believes, the only one ever 
published before fcheirs. “In their preface they 
state that the copyists of this JDiwdn have commit¬ 
ted many errors, but that this edition has been 
produced from several MSS. (from two to four, 

J j .>), and that the text has been oorrectedf^ that 

is to say altered, as may be easily seen. This pre¬ 
tended correction is in part owing to the opinion 
of the new editors that the Bi/wdn of Wali contains 
obsolete expressions, which, considering its date, 
is not surprising, and is incorrect, which may be 
true with reference to the present dialect of the 
north, but is cerAinly false with respect to the 


archaic dialect of the Dekhan, or Bahliant It is 
precisely this archaic style which imparts to the 
poetry of Wali a philological interest that adds to 
the intrinsic value of these ghazals, resembling 
those of Hafiz, as much on account of the mystic 
thoughts abounding in them as on account of the 
frequently extravagant but varied figures of speech 
accompanying them. The editors seem, moreover, 
to have confounded the Wali siirnamed Bahai 
relUay^tlae father of piebald poetry’ [i.e. mixed with 
Indian and Persian words)—i.e. Shah Wali nllah, 
BaMiani oi Aurangabad—with Wali uddin of 
Ahmadabad, a poet not mentioned by the original 
biographers whom M. de Tassy consulted in his 
Sisioire de la LUtSrature liindoui et hindoustanie. ■ 

“ When I produced my edition of Wali,” he says, 

I had at my disposal six MSS. of h.i& jDiwchi, some 
of them very good, and I have given facsimiles .of 
them. Since that time I have acquired/nwr more, 
one of which is excellent, coming from the imperial 
library of Dehli, and bears the seal of the Moghul 
emperor Muhammad Shah, These last MSS, 
agree with the first, and confirm the lections 
adopted by me. Thus my edition may be said to 
be authentic: for, contrary to the proceedings of the. 
new editors, X was careful not to change anything 
m the text, and to assure myself of its exactness by 
an attentive scansion of each verse; and I have 
scrupulously retained the archaisms and pechliar 

expressions of the south; the Hindustani of the 

Dekhan is, moreover, a distinct dialect, the peculiar 
rules and expressions whereof are given in special 
grammars. 

“•The new editors have followed a method entire - 
ly opposed to mine; they wished to modernize and 
to septentrionalize the original text, and thus de¬ 
naturalized it. Not only have they adopted modern 

! grammatical forms, but they have supplanted agreat 

number of Indian words by Persian ones current 
iu the north. They have left not a single verse 
without some change, and but few pieces in the 
order generally adopted in my MSS. They have 
also omitted many pieces, my. edition containing 
453, whilst theirs has only 373, so that they 
have 80 less, although there are somo which do 
not occur in my editiou.” M. Garcin de Tassy 
then proceeds to give three pages of the new and 
of his own edition, and shows how impudently the 
new editors have altered the original to suit their 
own notions. 

raany others, M. Garcin de Tassy is 
displeased with the wholesale importation of Eng- 
ish words into Hindustani where there is not the 
least necessity for them, e.g, It is time for you 
to go to office, rendered by Tumhari offis (for 
d^i^^r-kJidnd) jdneU laim (for wakt) Jiai, Natives 
ought to be like the ancient Arabs, who retained 
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only those Greek words which they coiild not 
render exactly; nerertheless Sayjid Ahmad Khan 
and some other writers in joiiriials use many Eng¬ 
lish expressions, just as if Arabic and Sanskrit 
could not in the sciences and arts supply many 
words not existing in the colloquial, and even, the 
formation of Persian or Sanskrit compounds would 
be better than to borrow from English. It is 
rather surprising that this intrusion of English 
words has not met with any resistance yet, and 
thus neither the Aligadii, the Bihar, the Pan¬ 
jab, the Ajmir, nor other literary societies have 
taken measures to stop this torrent, which may 
ultimately so- overwhelm Hindustani (Hindi and 
Hrdd) that the labour of purification will be 
insurmountable, but which, if now undertaken, 
would not be more arduous than that, of the 
Germans, who have, since the last war, redoubled' 
their efforts to extirpate French words from their 
language, and have well-nigh succeeded, at least 
in hooks. 

The Beview terminates, as usual,*with obituary 
notices of the past year, and the first of them is 
naturally devoted to M. Garcin de Tassy’s personal 
loss in his. own wife, an amiable and virtuous 
lady, a true imtivrata, whose unchanging gentle¬ 
ness and attachment, proof against all trials, con¬ 
stituted his happiness during more than fifty-two 
years. After this little tribute to the memory of 
his spouse, the mortuary notices of a few scholars 
followThe poet Mir Babar-i Aii Anis died at 
Laknau in Dec. 1874 at the age of about eighty 
years, Iltudus Prichard died Jan. 1875 at Bhera 


Dhun, aged 49; he was the son of the celebrat¬ 
ed ethnographer, but himself produced several 
works to facilitate the study of Hindustani, and 
co-operated in the translation of a work on The 
EsMcm Xtavjs. His career was at first a mili¬ 
tary one,—he fought in the campaign of the Pun¬ 
jab,—and afterwards he became editor of the EeliU 
Gazette; he wrote The Ailministmikm of India 
from 1859 to 1868, the first ten years of administra- 
iion under the Crown^ 2 vols. Svo, 1860. Mirza Sa- 
lamat "All Dabir of Laknau, known .as a wit and 
poet, died there in March 1875. Lord Hobart, the 
patron of Muhammadan education, and. General 
J ohii Briggs, editor of the Persian text of Ferishtah, 
and translator of it, as well as of several otlier 
works, died on the same day, April 2/, 18/5. F. G. 
Eichoff, a distinguished Indiaiiist, author of Paral- 
Me des Langues de VEiirope et in ITnde, and of many 
more books, died May 10, 1875, aged 76 years; 
and on the 26th of the same month Dr. R. Sinclair, 
Director of Public Hstruction in Berir, expired. 
His zeal in .the caus.e of education was ..so great that 
during six years he raised the number of schools 
from'33 to 500, and his memory will long be 
cherished in Berar. Lastly, M. A. Sedillot expired 
in Paris on Dec. 2, aged 67. He occupied various 
positions at the College de Prance, as the adminis¬ 
trator of which he died, but his works on the 
sciences, and especially on the astronomy of the 
Arabs, secured him many admirers in France as 
well as abroad, among whom the celebrated Alex¬ 
ander von Humboldt w^as one. 

E. R. 


TEAKSLATIOH OP THE IMDICA OF AREIAK.^ 

BY J. W. M'CRINDLE, M.A., PAT^A. 


I. The regions beyond the river Indus on 
the west are inhabited, up to the river C o p h e n, 
by two Indian tribes, the Astaceni and the 
Assaceni, who are not men of great stature 
like their brethren on the other side of the In¬ 
dus, nor so brawe, nor yet so swarthy as most 
Indians. They were in old times subject to 
the Assyrians, then after a period of Median 
rule submitted to the Persians, and paid to 
Cyrus the sou of Cambyses the tribute from 
their land which Cyrus had imposed. The 
FT y s SB a n s, however, are not an Indian race, 
but descendants of those who came into India 
with D i o n y s u s,—^perhaps not only of those 
Greeks who had been disabled for service in the 
course of the wars, which Dionysus waged 


against the Indians, but perhaps also of natives 
of the country whom Dionysus, with their own 
consent, had settled along with the Greeks. The 
district in which he planted this colony he 
named M y s se a, after Mount H y s a, and the city 
itself M y s a. But the mountain close by the 
city, and on the lower slopes of which it is built, 
is designated M e r o s, from the accident which 
befell the god immediately after his birth. 
These stories about Dionysus are of course but 
fictions of the poets, and we leave them to the 
learned among the Greeks or Barbarians to ex¬ 
plain as they may. In the dominions of the 
Assaceni there is a great city called Mas- 
s a c a, the seat of the sovereign power which 
controls the whole realm. And there is an- 


* Prom Tenbner’s editaon—-Leipzig, 1867. 
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other ciiy, Peucelaitis, which is also of 
great size and not far from the Indus. These 
settlements lie on the other side of the river 
Indus, and extend in a westward direction as far 
as the C 0 p h e n. 

H. Now the countries which lie to the east 
of the Indus I take to be India Proper, and 
the people who inhabit them to be I n d i a n s. 
The northern boundaries of India so defined are 
formed by Mount Taurus, though the range 
does not retain that name in these parts. Taurus 
begins from the sea which washes the coasts 
of Pamphylia, Lycia, and Cilicia, and stretches 
away towards the Eastern Sea, intersecting the 
whole continent of Asia. The range bears dif¬ 
ferent names in the different countries which 
it traverses. In one place it is called Para- 
pa mis us, in another Emodus, and in a 
third I mans, and it has perhaps other names 
brides. The Macedonians, again, who served 
with Alexander called it Caucasus,—this 
being ^another Caucasus and distinct from the 
Scythian, so that the story went that Alexander 
penetrated to the regions beyond Caucasus. 

On the west the boundaries of India are 
marked by the river Indus all the way to the 
great ocean into which it pours its waters, which 
It does by two mouths. These mouths are not 
close to each other, like the five mouths of the 
Danube, but diverge like those of the Nil e 
by which the Egyptian delta is formed. And so 
m like manner does the Indus make an TT.ti;<.r. 
delta, which is not inferior in area to the.Egyp. 
tian, and is qalled in the Indian tongue P a 11 a 1 a. 

On the south-west, again, and on the south’ 
India IS bounded by the great ocean just men¬ 
tioned,, which also forms its boundaiy on the 
east. The parts toward the south about Pat- 
tala and the river Indus were seen by Alexander 
and many of the Greeks, but in an eastern 
direcfaon^exander did not penetrate beyond 

wT ^ few authors 

have described the country as far as the river 

(ranges and the parts near its mouths and the 
oity of Palimbothra, which is the greatest 
in India, and situated near the Ganges. 

I now state the dimemions of India 

and m doing so let me follow E r a t o s t h e n e s 
of Jrene as the safest authority, for this Era- 
tosthenes apphed himself to descriptive geogra- 
phj-. H, a..i if . Hi, 

from 


springs, along the course of that river and as 
far-as the great ocean and the mouths of the 
Indus, this side of India will measure 13,000 
stadia. But the contrary side, which diverges 
from the same point of Taurus and runs alo'ng 
the Eastern Sea, he makes of a much different 
length, for there is a headland which projects 
far out into the sea, and this headland is in 
length about 3,000 stadia. The eastern side of 
India would thus by his calculation measure 
16,000 stadia, and this is what he assigns as 
the breadth of India. The length, again, from 
west to east as far as the city of Palim¬ 
bothra he sets.down, he says, as it had been 
measured by schceni, since there existed a royal 

highway, and he gives it as 10,000 stadia. But 

as for the parts beyond they were not measured 
with equal accuracy. Those, however, who write 
from mere hearsay allege that the breadth of 
India, inclusive of the headland which projects 
into the sea, is about 10,000 stadia, wHIe the 
length measured from the coast is about .20,000 
stadia. But Ctesias of Cnidus says that 
India equals in size all the rest of Asia, which is 
absurd;while Onesicritusas absurdly de¬ 
clares that it is the third part of the whole 
earth. Near cbus, again, says that it takes 
[ a journey of four months to traverse even the 
plain of India; while Megasthenes, who 
calls the breadth of India its extent from east 
to west, which others call its length, says that 
where shortest the breadth is 16,000 stadia, 
and that its length—by which he means its ex¬ 
tent from north to south—is, where narrowest, 
22,300 stadia. But, whatever be its dimensions, 
the rivers of India are certainly the largest to 
be found in aU Asia. The mightiest are the 
Ganges, and the Indus from which the 
country receives its nhme. Both are greater 
than the Eg^tian Nile and the Scythian Da¬ 
nube even if their streams were united into 
one. I think, too, that even the Acesines 
is greater than either the Danube or the NOe 
where it joins the Indus after receiving its tri¬ 
butaries the H y d a s p e s and the a y d r a o t e s, 

^ceit is at that point so much as 300 stadia 
in breadth. It is also possible that there are 
even many other larger rivers which take their 
course through India. 

lY. But I am unable to give with assur¬ 
ance of being accurate any information regard- 
ing the regions beyond the Hyp hasis, since 
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the progress of Alexander was arrested by that 
river. But to recur to the two greatest rivers, 
the Ganges and the Indus. lEegas- 
t h e n e s states that of the two the Ganges 
is much the larger, and other writers who 
mention the Ganges agree with Mm; for besides 
being of ample volume even where it issnes from 
its springs, it receives as tributaries the river 
Cain as, and the Erannohoas> and the 
Cossoanns, which are all navigable. It re¬ 
ceives, besides, the river Son n s and the Sit- 
t o c a t i s, and the S o I o m a t i s, which are alsO' 
navigable, and also the 0 o n d o c h a t e s, and 
the S ambus, and the Magon, and the 
Agoranis, and the 0 malis. It farther re¬ 
ceives the 0 o m m - e n a s e s, which is a very con¬ 
siderable stream, and the G a c o u t h i s, and the 
Andomatis, which flows from the dominions 
of the M a d y a n d i n i, an Indian tribe. In 
addition to all these, it is joined by the Amy s- 
t i s, which flows past the city Catadnpa, and 
the Oxymagis from the dominions of a tribe 
called the Paza 1 se, and the Errenysis from 
the Math®, an Indian tribe. Regarding these 
streams Megasthenes asserts that none of 
them is inferior to the M se a n d e r, even at the 
navigable part of its coarse; and as for the 
Ganges, why, it has a breadth where narrowest 
of one hnndi^d stadia, while in many places it 
spreads oat into lakes, so that when the country 
happens to be flat and destitute of elevations the 
opposite shores cannot be seen from each other. 
TheIndns presents also, he says, similar char- 
:acteristics. The Hydraotes, flowing from 
the dominions of the C a m b i s t h o 1 i, falls into 
theAcesines after receiving the H y p h a s i s 
in its passage through the A s t r y b as well 
as the S a r a n g e s from the C e c i a n s, and the 
Hendrns from the Attaceni. TheHy- 
d a s p e s, again, rising in the dominions of the 
Oxydracas, and bringing with it the S i n a r n s, 
received in the dominion of the A r isp ae, falls 
ifcselfinto the A c e s i n e s, while the Acesines 
joins the I n d u s in the dominions of the M a 11 i, 
but not until it; has received the waters of a 
gimt tributary, the T o u t a p o s. Augmented 
by all these confluents the Acesines succeeds 
in imposing its name on the combined waters, 
and still reto^ins it till it unites with the I n d u s. 

* The original cannot be oflierwise rendered. Tbefol- 
lowmg sHgbt emendation of the text, however (snggested bv 
Sdiwmbeok), remove at once the lull, and the ^ror in 


The C o p h e n, too, falls into the Indus, rising 
inPeucelaitis, and bringing with it the, M a- 
1 a n t n s, and the S oas t n s, and the G ar ro i a. 
Higher up than these, the P a r en n s and S a- 
p-ar n n s, at no great distance from each other, 
empty themselves into the I n d n s, as does also 
the S oan n s, which comes without a tributary 
from the hill-country of the A b i s s a r e a n s. 
According to Megasthenes most of these 
rivers are navigable. We ought not, therefore, to 
distrust what we are told regarding the Indus 
and the Gange s, that they are beyond com¬ 
parison greater than the Danube and the 
H i 1 e. In the case of the Nile we know 
that it does not receive any tributary, but that, 
ou the contrary, in its passage through Egypt 
its waters are drawn off to fill the canals. As 
for the Danube,-it is but an insignificant 
stream at its sources, and though it no doubt 
receives many confluents, still these are neither 
equal in number to the confluents of the I n d u s 
and G^ n g e s, nor are they navigable like them, 
if we except a very few,—^as, for instance, the 
Inn, and Save which I have myself seen. The 
Inn joins the Danube where the Noricans 
march with the R h ue t i a n s, and the S a v e in 
the dominions of the P a n n o n i a n s, at a place 
wMchis called Taurunum. Some one may 
perhaps know other navigable tributaries of the 
Danube, but the number certainly cannot be great. 

Y. Now if anyone wishes to state a reason 
to account for the number and magnitude of the 
I Indian rivers let him state it. As for myself I 
have written on this point, as on others, from 
hearsay; for Megasthenes has given the 
names even of other rivers which beyond both 
the Ganges and the Indus pour their waters 
into the Eastern Ocean and the outer basin of 
the Southern Ocean, so that he asserts that 
there are eight and fifty Indian rivers which are 
all of them navigable. Bat even Megasthenes, 
so far as appears, did not travel over much of 
India, though no doubt he saw more of it than 
those who came with Alexander the son of Philip: 
for, as he tells ns, he resided at the court of 
Sandra CO tt us, the greatest king in India, 
and also at the court of Pop us, who was 
still greater than he.« Well, then, this same 
Megasthenes informs ns that the Indians neither 

diTonology wkerety Porns and Saadracottos are made 
a greater king eren i3ia.n Poros.** 
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invade other men, nor do ofclier men invade the 
Indians: for Sesostris tEe Egyptian, after 
liaving overrun the greater part of Asia, and 
advanced with his army as far as Enrope, re- 
tnmedhome; andIdanthyrsns the Scythian, 
issuing from Scythia, subdued many nations of 
Asia, and carried his victorious arms even to the 
borders of Egypt; and S emir a mis, again, 
the Assyrian queen, took in hand an expedition 
against India, but died before she could execute 
her design : and thus Alexander was the only 
conqueror who actually invaded the country. 
And regarding Dionysus many traditions 
are current how he also made an expedition into 
India, and subjugated the Indians before the 
days of Alexander. But of Her cules tradi¬ 
tion has but little to say. Of the expedition, 
however, which Bacchus led, the city of H y s a 
is no mean monument, while Mount M e r o s is 
yet another, and the ivy which grows thereon, 
and the practice obsexwed by the Indians them¬ 
selves of marching to battle with drums and 
cymbals, and of wearing a spotted dress such as 
was worn by the Bacchanals of Dionysus. On 
the other hand, there are but few memorials of 
Hercules, and it may be doubted whether even 
these are genuine : for the assertion that Hercules 
was not able to take the rock A o r n u s, which 
Alexander seized by force of arms, seems to me 
all a Macedonian vaunt, quite of a piece with 
their calling Parapamisu s—C a u c a s u s, 
though ifc had no connexion at all with Cauca¬ 
sus. In the same spirit, when they noticed a cave 
in the dominions of the P a r a p a m i s a d se, 
they asserted that it was the cave of Prome¬ 
theus the Titan, in which he had been sus¬ 
pended for stealing tbe fire. So also when they 
came among the Sibss, an Indian tribe, and 
noticed that they wore skins, they declared that 
the Sibm were descended from those who be¬ 
longed to the expedition of Hercules and had been 
left behind : for, besides being dressed in skins, 
the Sibaj carry a cudgel, and brand on the backs 
of their oxen the representation of a club, 
wherein the Macedonians recognized a memorial 
of the club of Hercules. But if anyone believes 
all this, then this must be another Hercules, for 
he can neither be the Theban Hercnles, nor the 
Tyrian, nor the Egyptian, nor even any great 
kingt who belonged to the upper countiy which 
lies not far from India. 


yi. Let me here digress to show that the 
accounts seem to be incredible w^hicb some other 
writers have given regarding the Indians beyond 
the Hyp has is, for the information about 
India up to the Hyphasis given by those who 
were in Alexander’s expedition is not to be alto¬ 
gether distrusted: Me gas then es, for in¬ 
stance, tell us this wonderful story about an In¬ 
dian river:—that the name of it is the Silas; 
that it flows from a fountain called after the river 
through the dominions of the Silaeans, who 
again are called after the river and the fountain; 
that the water of the river manifests this singular 
property—that there is nothing , which it can 
buoy up, nor anything which can swim or float 
in it, hut everything sinks down to the bottom, 
so that there is nothing in the world so thin 
and unsubstantial as this water. But to joroceed. 
Rain falls in India during the summer,- es¬ 
pecially ou the mountains P a r a p a m i s u s 
and E m o d u s and the range of I m au s, and 
the rivers which issue from these are large aud 
muddy. Rain during the same season falls also 
on the plains of India, so that much of the 
country is submerged : and indeed the army of 
Alexander was obliged at the time of midsum¬ 
mer to retreat in haste from the A ce s i n e s, 
because its waters overflowed the adjacent plains. 
So we may by analogy infer from these facts 
that as the H il e is subject to similar inunda¬ 
tions, it is probable that rain falls during the 
summer on the mountains of -Ethiopia, and 
that the Rile swollen with these rains overflows 
its banks and inundates Egypt. We And, at any 
rate, that this river, like those we have men¬ 
tioned, flows at the same season of the year as 
they, with a muddy current, which could not 
he the case if it flowed, from melting snows, nor 
yet if its waters were driven back from its 
mouth by tbe force of the Etesian winds 
which blow throughont the hot season,J and 
that it should flow from melting snow is all the 
more unlikely as snow canno^ fall upon the 
Ethiopian mountains, on account of the burning 
heat; but that rain should fall on them; as on 
the Indian mountains, is not beyond probability, 
since India in other respects besides is *not 
unlike jiEtbiopia. Thus the Indian rivers, like 
the Hile in ^Ethiopia and Egypt, breed croco¬ 
diles, while some of them have fish and mon¬ 
strous creatures such as are found in the Hile, 
% Of. Herodotus, II. 20-27- 


t Tke words woxdd teax anotker rendering—“ or possibly he maybe some great Mng.” - 
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■witk tke exception only of tlie hippopotamnSj 
tkongli Onesicritiis asserts tliat they breed 
tbis animal also. With regard to tbe inbabit- 
ants, .there is no great difference in type of 
figure between the Indians and the j^fchiopians, 
though, to be sure, the Indians who live in the 
south-west bear a somewhat closer resemblance 
to the JEithiopians, being of black , complexion 
and black-haired, though they have not the 
nose so flat nor the hair so curly p while the 
Indians who live further to the north are in per¬ 
son like the Egyptians. 

TIL The Indian tribes, Megasthenes tells 
us, number in al 118. And I so far agree 
with him as to allow that they must be indeed 
numerous, but when he gives such a precise 
^timate I am at a loss to conjecture how he 
arrived at it, for the greater part of India he 
did not visit, nor is mutual hatercouree nmin- 
taiued between all the tribes. He teHs us further 
that the Indians were in old times nomadic, like 
those Scythians who did not tilFthe soil, but 
r£»med about in their wagons, as the seasons 
varied, fiom one part of Scythia to another, 
neither dwelling in towns nor worshipping in 
temples; and that the Indians likewise had built 
neither towns nor temples of the gods, but were 
m Imrbarous that they wore the skins of such 
wild Mumals m th^ cO'Uld kill, and subsisted on 
the bark of ; that these tr^ were <»iHed in 
Indian speech tala, and that there grew on them, 
as there grows at the tops of the palm-trees, a 
fruit resembling balls of wool; that they subsisted 
also on such wild animals as they could catch, 
eating the flesh raw,—before, at least, the com¬ 
ing of Dionysus into India. That Dionysus, 
however, when he came and had conquered the 
people, founded cities and gave laws to these 
citw, and introduced the use of wine among 
the Indians, as he had done among the Greeks, 
and taught them to sow the land, himself sup-, 
plying seeds for the purp-ose,—either because 
T rip tol emus, when he was sent by D e m e- 
t e r to sow aH the earth, did not reach these parts, 
or this must have been some Dionysus who 
came to India before Triptofemus, and gave the 
people the seeds of plants brought under culti¬ 
vation. It is also said that Dionysus first yoked 
oxen to the plough, and made many of the 
Indians husbandmen instead of nomads, and 
funnshed them with the implements of agri- 


i culture; and that the Indians worship the other 
I gods, and Dionysus himself in particular, with 
[ cymbals and drums, because he so taught them ; 
and that he also taught them the Satyric dance, 

' or, as the Greeks call it, the mrdax ,* and that he 
instructed the Indians to let their hair grow long 
in honour of the god, and to wear the turban; and 
that, he taught them to anoint themselves with 
unguents : so that even up to the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Indians were marahalied for battle to 
the sound of cymbals and drums. 

Tm. But when he was, leaving India, after 
haring established the new order of things,' he ap¬ 
pointed, it is said, Spatembas, one of his com¬ 
panions and the most zealous of his imitators,§ 
to be the king of the country, and that when 
Spatembas died Ms son B o u d y a s succeeded 
to the sovereigntythat the father reigned over 
the Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty; 
that the son of the latter, whose name was 
Oradeuas, duly inherited the kingdom, and 
that thereafter the succession ^tas generally 
hereditary, but that when a failure of heirs 
occurred in the royal house the Indians elected 
their sovereigns on the principle of merit; but that 
Hercules, who is currently reported to have 
come as a stranger into the country, is said to 
have been in reality a native of India ; that this 
Hercsules is held in especial honour by the Sou- 
r a s e n i, an Indian tribe possessing two large 
cities, Methor a and Cleis obora, while a 
navigable river called the lob ares flows 
through their country. But the dress which 
I this Hercules wore, Megasthenes tells us, resem- 
I bled that of the Theban Hercules, as the 
j Indians themselves admit. It is further said 
I that he had a very numerous progeny of male 
children born to him in India (for, like his The¬ 
ban namesake, he married many wives), but that 
he had only one daughter; that the name of this 
child was P a n d se a, and that the land in wliich 
she was born, and with the sovereignty of which 
Hercules entrusted her, was called after her, 
Pan dm a, and that she received from the 
hands of her father 500 elephants, a force of 
cavalry 4000 strong, and another of infantry 
consisting of about 180,000 men. Some Indian 
writers say further of Hercules that when he was 
going over the world and ridding land and sea 
of whatever evil monsters infested them, he found 
in the sea an ornament for women, which even 


§ Ot' ‘ te# »ojst mmmmsii wite. BftooMc natters.* 



to tbs day tte Indiaa traders who bring tbeir 

wares to our markets eagerly buy up as such and 

carry away, wHle it is even more greedily bought 

wont to be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. 
This article is the sea-pearl, called in the Indkin 
iongue.marffariia. But Hercules, it is said, ap¬ 
preciating IIS beauty as a wearing ornament 

iTdS tWh auL sea into 

_ Me^thenes informs us that the oyster which j 
yields tbs pearl is there fished for with nets 
and that m the same place the oysters hve b 
the sea m shoals like bee-swarms: for oysterT 
like bees have a kbg or a queen, and b tv 
one IS lucky enough to catch the kbg he readily 

enclos^ in the net all the rest of the shoal Ll 

that ^thr^t^^**^^ ^ 

that the others can be caught. The fishermen 

allow the fleshy parts of such as they catch to 

rot away, and keep the bone, which formfthe 

ornament: for the pearl b bdia is worthThric 

most forty years, and that on this snh,V ^ 

is a tradition current amono- fl, r i 

was near, and he knew no mar, r , ^ 

with himself to whom he eo u 
-riage, had incest^t CnrHl^ tf ' ^ 
girl when she was #even years of n ^ ® 

that a race of kings sDruu^f ^ order I 

blood might be left b r5eTer^y°“^°“ ®' 

Hercules therefore made her of sr, > ^i ^ 
-mage, and that b cXet^f h'f “ 

nation over wbch Band tea ret j whole b 

tbssameprivilegefromherfather'Not^r'n 

It seems tBat, even' if Hercules coulfl h T 
tbngs so marvellons, he must also T, 
himself longer-iived, b order to ha “®^® 

But b &ci, if the age at wT w! ® ^^®- ■ 

y* ~rmg»bl. i, cor„carrjT‘ ■ "* 
IS quite co.usisteiifc, it seemcj ^ 

«aid of the men’s - the 

longest die at forty -^for „i,p ^'^® 

y. tor where men so much the 
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tieir sooner become old and /lie ^ 4 - ~7 ^ ^— 

and they attain their prime soo^T 

ght careeroflifeisto end TS, 

^as men would there at the age ottbrty be^^t^^'* 
P- old, and young men Ln d at , i 

- pa^ tbeseason ofpuberty, wlbetb It^S 

^P- puberty would be reached about fifteen f a 

nt, quite compatibly with this the w ’■ 

■to /the a8fotee;rS'T“ 

of the country ripen faster than fruits elsT 1 * 
=b and decay faster.? ™ elsewhere. 

ta. Dionysus to / 

cottus the Indians countedfVl 

vret" hirr“ 

‘7 ™ Itoiee eetebhshed • 

I S.’i d-“'i-pa-1. 

The Indians also tell ns that ^ 

. »rB»-th«aHerc.I 

0 Sion of bdia,-not even C J 7 7^ “ 

^ Cambyses, although he nnd^fook ^f 

Asia; but that A1 e X a n d o v • “ all 

~ s t ' 

-A. It IS further said that the Indians do « + 
rear monuments to the dead hof o f * 
virtues which men ha™ f * ®°“aaJer the 

. the songs b which them f 

sufficient to preserve 

But of fi, • P ® memory after f+iath 

But of their cities it is said that the number is 

o great that It cannot be stated with precision 

n™ r.;r “i«ki 

mua mat the greatest.city b India is that 
which 18 called Pali ^t, * 1 . ■ “ * 

nions nf+ 1,0 r mb othra, b the doaii- 

the Bran r, ^i*ere the streams of 

eErannoboas and the Ganges unite — 

thi greatest of aU rivers, Ld 

tbe Erannoboas bebg perhaps the thbd bigest 
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of Indian nvera, thongh^^fe^n the great! 
-^tnyers-elsewherejbntit ia smaUer tharthe 
G^geswhereiifeUsintoit. MegastheVes 

mfoms ns that this city stretched in the in- 
labited quarters tn an extreme length on each 
j e of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was 
men stedi^ and that a ditch encompassed it 

f dT?’ Itbreadth 
^d thirty cnbite in depth, and that the wait 

was crowned with 570 towers and had fonr-and- 
.i#y gates The same writer tells us farther 
this remarkable &ct about India, that all the 

Laced«m 5nians and the Indians are 
iere so &r in harmony. The Lacedemonians 
We^, hold the Helots as slaves, and thei 
^lotsdo ser^e labour; but the Indians do 
»ot even use aliens as slaves, and much less a 

■countryman of their own. 

Js .?“*.^^‘ber: in India the whole people 
IS divided into about seven castes. AmoL 
these are the S a g e s, who are not so numer“ 
ous as the othm, but hold the supreme place 
ofdig^.andhonour,-forthey are nndLno 
necessity of doing any bodily labour at all, or of 
contebutmg from the produce of their labour 
anything to the common stock, nor indeed is any 
duty ateolutely binding on them except to per- 
form the ^ifices offered to the gods on beLf 
of the state, if anyone, again, has a private 
Mce to offer, one of these sages shows him 
the proper mode, as if he could not otherwise 
an acceptable offering to the gods. To 
these ^ knowledge of divination among 
bnta''*^^ « exclusively restricted, and none 
fcnt a IS allowed topractise thatart. They 
predict about such matters as the seasons of the 
jeto ^d any calamity which may be&D the state • 
e private fortunes of individuals they do 

DO care to predict,—either because divination 
do« not conrem itself with trifling matters, or 

“« “J- abrnt suck i, acc. 

predi^fruly, he incurs, it is said, no further 
p^(y tlmn being obliged to be silent for the 
nture and there is no power on earth able to 
compel that man to speak who has once been 
churned to silence. These sages go naked, 

Lying durmg winter in the open air to enjoy 
^ snns^, and during summer, when thl 
teat la too powerful, in meadows and low 
grounds under trees <rf such vast size tha^ as 
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2 In ^ 

dr , 1 ^ circumference of five hun 
ed feet, and is capable of shelterinrr ten thou" 

Zl;Z “ ““ 

lifurfrfof fbe 

P y tribute to the fcmgs aud the independent 

hn^r molestin<r the 

wMe the former are fighting and killiucr each 
2 hL?tre'^ 7’ be seen close 

tape plcuglk.^, „ 

praumg ft. tea, or raping ft, |„„at ’ 

vinf “77® “®^‘Lerlive in cities nor in 

mL Thevll are Dou^di^ and live on the 
Dills Ihey also are subject to tribute, which thev 

pay m cattle. It may be added tha^ 4 3co:r 

th^^mifry ,n pureuit of fowl aud wild beasts. 

crafts of handi¬ 

craftsmen and retail-dealers. These 

^2 Ld't™ Public ser. 

^ces and to pay tribute from the products of 

Lr ^ “»»• 

^r.pud not only so, but they even draw 
pay from the state. In this class ^re included 
s ipbufiders, and the sailors employed in the 
aavigation of the rivers. ^ ^ 

among, the Indians consists of 
rriors, wna are second in point of 
numbers to the husbandmen, but lead T life of 
supreme freedom and jolhty. They have mili- 
ry 7®’““^^Lese only, to perform. Others 

aake them ^ms, and others supply them with 

W, and they have others to attend on them 

Lorses, 

twi “‘*‘‘7; ‘^®J^®l'^Pbants,prepare 

tWchamts, and act as their charioteers. But 

they fight as long as there is need to fight, aud 
when peace returns they abandon themselves 
to enjopneniv-the pay which they receive from 
thestatebemg so liberal that they can main 
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tain not onlj tliemselves, but otbers also, and 
that with easo. 

Tile sixth class consists of those called su¬ 
perintendents. They oversee what goes 
on in country and town, .and report everything 
to the king where the people have a king, and 
to tlie magistrates where the people are self- 
governed, and it is against use and wont for 
these to give in a false report;—but indeed no 
Indian is accused of lying. 

The seventh caste consists of the coun¬ 
cillors of state, who advise the king, or 
the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs. In point of 
numbers this is a small class, but it is distin¬ 
guished by superior wisdom and justice, and 
hence enjoys the prerogative of choosing go¬ 
vernors, chiefs of provinces, deputy-governors, 
superintendents of the treasury, generals of 
the army, admirals of the navy, controllers, and 
commissioners who superintend agriculture. 

The custom of the country prohibits inter¬ 
marriage between the castes-for instance, 
the husbandman cannot take a wife from the 
artizan caste, nor the artizan a wife from the 
husbandman caste. Custom also prohibits any 
one from exercising two trades, or from changing 
from one caste to another. One cannot, for 
instance, become a husbandman if he is a iserds- 
man, or become a herdsman if he is an artizan. 
It is permitt ed that the sage, and the sage alone, 
be from any caste: for the life of the sage is 
not an easy one, but the most miserable of all. 

XIH. The Indians hnht all wild animals 
in the same way as the Greeks, except the 
elephant, w^hich is hunted in a mode altoge¬ 
ther peculiar, since these animals are not like 
any other animals. The mode may be thus de¬ 
scribed The hunters having selected a level 
tract of arid ground, dig a trench all round, 
enclosmg as much space as would suffice to 
encamp a large army. They make the trench 
with a breadth of five fathoms and a depth of 
four. But the earth which they throw out in 
the process of digging they heap up in mounds 
on both edges of the trench, and use it as a wall. 
Then they make huts for themselves by excavat¬ 
ing the wall on the outer edge of the trench, 
and in these they leave loopholes, both to admit 
light, and to enable them to see when their 
prey approaches and mters the enclosure. They 
then station within the trap some three or four 


of their best-trained she-elephants, and leave^ 
only a single passage to it by means of a bridge 
which they throw across the trench, and the- 
framework of this they cover over with earth 
and a great quantity of straw, to conceal the- 
bridge as much as possible from the wild ani¬ 
mals, which might else suspect treachery. The 
hunters then go out of the way,, and retire to. 
the cells which they had made in. the earthen, 
wall. How the wild elephants do notin the day¬ 
time go near inhabited places, but in the night¬ 
time they w’ander about everywhere, and feed 
in herds, following as leader the one'who is- 
biggest and boldest, j>ust as cows follow bulls. 
As soon, then, as they approach the enclosure,, 
on hearing the cry of the females and catching: 
scent of them they rush at full speed in the 
j direction of the fenced ground, and being ar¬ 
rested by the trench they move round its ' edge 
until they fall in with the bridge, along which 
they force their way into the enclosure. The 
hunters meanwhile, perceiving the entrance of 
the wild elephants, hasten, some of them, to take 
away the bridge, while others, running off to the* 
nearest villages, announce that the elephants 
are within the trap. The villagers, on hearing 
the news, mount their most spirited and best- 
trained elephants', and as soo.n as mounted ride 
off to the trap; but though they ride up to it 
they do not immediately engage in a conflict 
with the wild elephants, but wait till they are 
sorely pinched by hunger and tamed by thirst 
hut when they think they have been reduced 
to feebleness, then they set up the bridge anew 
and ride into the trap, when a fierce assault is 
in the first place made by the tame elephants 
upon those caught in the trap ; then, as might 
be expected, the wild elephants, through loss of 
spirit and faintness from hunger, are overpow¬ 
ered. On this the hunters, dismounting from 
their elephants, bind with fetters the ends of 
the feet of the wild ones, which are by this 
time quite exhausted. Then they instigate the 
tame ones to chastise them with repeated blows, 
until, worn out with their suffeinngs, they fall 
to the ground. The hunters meanwhile,: stand¬ 
ing near them, slip nooses over their mecks and 
mount them while they .are yet lying on the 
ground j and, in order to prevent them shaking 
off their riders, or doing mischief otherwise, they 
make an incision all round their neck with a 
sharp knife and fasten the noose round in the 
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incision, so that they keep their head and neck 
qnite steady by means of the wound, for if they 
become restive and turn round, the wound is 
galled by the action of the rope. Thus tiiey 
shun all violent movements, and, knowing that 
they have been vanquished, are now led in 
fetters by the tame ones. 

XIY. But such as are feeble, or through vi- 
cionsness not "worth keeping, tlieir cap tors-allow 
to escape to their old haunts; ivhile those which 
they retain they lead to the villages, where at 
first they give them green stalks of corn ■ and 
grass to eat. The creatures, however, having 
lost all spirit, have no wish to eat; but the 
Indians, standing round them in a circle, soothe 
^nd cheer them by chanting songs to the ac¬ 
companiment of the music of drums and cymbals, 
for the elephant is of all brutes the most intel¬ 
ligent. Some of them, for instance, have been 
known when their riders were, slain in battle, to 
have taken, them up and cjarried them away for 
burial. others have covered them, when lying 
on the .ground, with a shield; and others have 
borne the brunt of battle in their defence when 
fallen. There wms one even that d,ied of re¬ 
mote and despair because it had killed its rider 
m a fit of rage. I have myself actually .seen an 
elephant playing on cymbals, while other ele¬ 
phants were .dancing to Ms strains; a cymbal 
had been attached to each foreleg of the perform¬ 
er, and a third to what is called his trunk, and 
while he beat in turn the cymbal on his trunk^ 
he beat in proper time those on Ms twm legs. 
The dancing elephants all the while kept danc¬ 
ing in a circle, and as they raised .and curved 
their forelegs in turn they too moved in proper 
time, following as the musician led. 

The elephant, like the bull and the horse, 
engenders in spring, when the females emit 
breath through the spiracles beside their tem¬ 
ples, which open at that season. The period of 
gestation is at shortest sixteen months, and 
never exceeds eighteen. The birth is single, as 
in the case of the mare, and is suckled till it 
reaches its eighth year. The elephants that live 
longest attain an age of two hundred years, but 
many of them die prematurely of disease. If 
they die of sheer old age, however, the term of 
life is what has been stated. Diseases of tiieir 
eyes are cured by pouiing cows^ milk into them, 
and other distempers by administeriiig draughts 


of black wine ; wdiile their wounds are cured bv 
the application of roasted pork. Such are the 
remedies used by the Indians. 

XA . B.ut the tiger t.l.ie Indians regard as a 
much more powerful animal than the elephant. 
X e a r c h u s tells us that he had seen the 
skin of a tiger, though the tiger itself he had 
not seen. The Indians, however, informed Mm 
that the tiger equals in size the largest horse, 
but that for swiftness and strength no other 
animal can be compared with it: for that the 
tiger, when it encounter the elephant, leaps up 
upon the head of the elephant and strangles it 
with, ease ; but that those animals which we our¬ 
selves see and call tigers are but jackals with 
spotted skins .and larger than other jackals. 
In the same way with regard tc ants also, 
Xea.rchus says that he had not himself seen 
a specimen of the sort which other writers 
declared to exist in India, though he had seen 
many skins of them which had been brought 
into the Macedonian camp. But M .e g a s t h e- 
nes avers that the tradition about the ants 
is strictly, true,—that they are gold-diggers, not 
for the sake of the gold itself, but because by 
instinct they barrow hi3les in the earth to lie in, 
just as the tiny ants of our own cO'Untiy dig 
little holes for themselves, only those in India 
being larger than foxes make their burrows pro¬ 
portionally larger. But the ground is impreg¬ 
nated with gold, and the Indians thence obtaM 
their gold. Xow Megasthenes writes what he 
had heard from hearsay, .and as I have no ex- 
acter information to give I willingly dismiss the 
subject of the ant. j| But about parrots X e a r - 
chu s writes as if they were a new curiosity, 
and tells us that they are indigenous to India, 
and what like they are, and that they speak 
with a human voice; but for my part, since I 
have myself seen many parrots, and know othere 
who are acquainted with the bird, I will accord¬ 
ingly say nothing about it as if it were still 
unfamiliar. Xor will I say aught of the apes, 
either touching their size, or the beauty which 
distinguishes them in India, or the mode in which 
they are hunted, for I should only be staling 
what is yreE known, except perhaps the fact 
that they are b^ntifnl. Regarding snakes, too, 
Xearohus tells us that they are caught in 
the oount']^, being spotted, and nimble in their 
movements, and that one which Peitho the 
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5 S“ 7 ~-“= 

,™wti.n to te ;x“”-“ 

<»»p th.t i(»J„„. „" t **■' 

pair to tlie rojal tent • but tb 

>vere able to cm^oTb; ^ men 

But M-ith manr bodity paCtTe Td' 
afflicted, because in x/.^ ® are not 

genial. But in tbe 
pam they consult the s ag es Id tb 
■ to core ^haterer disease! eJuld bl 

without divine help. ^ “‘^t 

XVI. The dress worn btr +n t ■,. 
made of cotton, as N e a r c h u I teS" ® 

produced from those tree! of which’~"°!^°“ 

Im already been made But lb 
oither of a brighter white colour thin “ 

ton found elsewhere, or the d. b 
Indian complexion TnnV xi. - of the 

much the whiter. The^we ®° 

of cotton which reacheTblf !b 
down to the amc rrS! 

-Hob they thruwTrriyter^hr^^^^^^^^ 

and partly twist in fifw *“ shoulders. 

The Indians wear also ea ^ their head. 

such of them do this as but only 

»'•Obns tells ns tW> ? 2^®- 

another, acGordino-’to tast °ne hue and 

white beards to mike them T t 
sfflle. but others dye thim W T P«®- 

mnk green. Such India^f pf ’ others a 
thought anything of, use u’-, are 

from the heat. They wear^ ^ 

Jf-ther, andtheseare elabllrx“^^^ 


leather, and these are eXatw'"' 1>7 a singl 

0 solos are variegated and m d all.^ But Indian ®^ed no distinction at 

..Ife «.» rS^Z:oTf^ 'f 

pioceed now to „ i-no- ^ i n , . ^ ^^^phant hut on 


tliey rest upon the y-~—z: 

shaft they use is little short of b • ‘ “ 

yards long, and there is nothing whi^T 
sist an Indian archer’s shot I Tf , 
breast-plate, nor anv , shieldnor- 

made of undressed ox-hide Tr f ^"®l^Iers 

Broad as those who 

as long. Some are ?’ ^ ^ ®'t'ont 

instead of bows but all javelins 

i.»ad i« tt. bi d. Lt irr ™"‘'' “ 

with both hands to fetob - *Bey wield 

The horsemen L eSit l“«l^ier blow. 

hke the lances called sauni^ T* - 
buckler than that carried' h a shorter 

Bnf they do not put saddffls !n 
nor do they curb them with bits lik 
nse among the Greeks orthe Celt! b “ 

on_ron.nd the extremity of Ihe t “ '^^ 

«i pridi i “-Md * tedded 

but aot ra, 

pricks made of ivory. Within ’'®®® 

- pnf an iron pro^ 
the reins are attached Wb T^’ ® 

' pulls the reins the nro ' ^Ben 

te. pneb :L*‘ ZIZTIT '■™'' 

gcad. the mouth, so that it c x*° 

reins. ’ ®‘Bat it cannot Put obey the 
The animals usfdbfth: 

on are camels and Ws “ 7 " "" 

’^ealtliy‘□se elp-nlifj 4 - ' /* . "^Me the 

77 in India carriVyaV' 

which ranks next in honour il the 7 7 ““^ 

four,- the camel ranks third while to 7 °, 
by a single horse 1 q /. • j ’ 'B'm to be drawn 

•II T E.l lndi» y!'’ "■’ <>»*™aoa ,l 
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Tb. f„,. “ a« onr, „„ if 

o^iength with the man 17 7 °^^ “®'‘^® 
----=^^?5J!^bears it. This 


any reward shirt of an7 frr 

'■ng this a lady lets Le on receiv- 

^or do the Indi her person. 

a woman to t *o 

But it ismtWr I oIopBant, 

to the ladies thattr-''^^ ^ compliment 

TT—^^orth an elephllt 7]! «Bonld be deemed 
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giving or. taking dowries, but the women, ag 
scon as they are marriageable, are brought 
forward by their fathers and exposed in public, 
to be selected by the victor in wrestling or 
boxing or running, or by some one who excels 
in any^ other manly exercise. The people of 
India live upon grain, and are tillers of the soil; 
but we must except the hillmen. who eat the 
flesh of beasts of chase. 

It is sufl5eientfor me to have set forth these 
facts regarding the Indians, which, as the best 

known, both Nearchus and Alegasthe- 

n e s, two men of approved character, have re¬ 
corded. And since my design in drawing up 
the present narrative was not to describe the 
manners and customs of the Indians, but to 
relate how Alexander conveyed his army 
from India to Persia, let this be taken as a mere 
episode. 

XTIII. Alexander, then, as soon as the fleet 
had been built for him upon the banks of the 
H y d a s p e s, having selected aU the Phmnieians 
and all the Cyprians or Egyptians who had fol¬ 
lowed him in the previous part of the expedition, 
manned the ships with them, and chose the 
hands that w-ere skilled in seamanship to be 
sailors and rowers. There were also islanders 
not a few in the squadron who had been bred to 
a seafaring life, together with men from Ionia 
and the Hellespont. The foUowing ofEiceis were 
appointed to the command of triremes in this 
fleet:— 

Hephaestion, the son of Amyntor; Leonnatus, 
the son of Anteas; Lysimachus, the son of 
Agathocles; Asclepiodorus,thesonofTimander; 

Archon, the son of Clinias ; Demonicus, the son 
of Athenseus ; Archias, the son of Anaxidotus ; 
Ophelas, the son of Silenus; and Timanthes, 
the son of Pantiades. These all belonged to 
3Pell8». 

From Amphipolis came—Hearohus, the son 
of Androtimns, who wrote a narrative of the 
voyage ; Laomedon, the son of Lariohus; and 
Androsthenes. the son of Callistratus. 

From Orestis came—Craterus, the son of 
Alexander; and Perdiccas, the son of Orontes. 

Prom Eordsea came—Ptolemseus, the son of 
Lagus; and Aristonous, the son of Pisseus. 

Prom Pydna came—Metron the son of Epi- 
charmus; and Nicarchides, the son of Simns. 

There were in addition to these—^Attains the 
son of Andromenes, from Tymphsea; Peucestas, 
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the son of Alexander, from Mieza; Peithon, 
the son of Crateuas, from Alcomense; Leonnatus! 
the son of Antipater, from -®gffi; Pantauchus! 
the son of Nicolaus, from Alorus ; and Mylleas, 
the son of Zoilus, from Berma.-These were all 
01 tnem Macedonians. 

The following commanders were Greeks — 
Medius, the son of Oxythemis, from Larissa; 
Lumenes, the son of Hieronymus, from Candia; 
Critobnlns, the son of Plato, from Cos; Tboas, 
the son of Menodorus, from Magnes; Mseander 
the son of Mandrogenes, also from Magnes; and 
Andron, the son of Cabelas, from Teos. 

There were two commanders besides from 
Cyprus—Nicoolees, the son of Pasicrates of Soli- 
and Nithaphon,-the son of Pnutagoras, of 
Sal amis. 

There was also .one Persian commander— 
Bagoas, the son of Pharnouchas. 

_ The pUot of the ship which carried A.lCT a.-n_ 
der himself was Onesicritus, an Astypalman, 
and the general secretary of the expedition was 
Enagoras, the son of Encleon, a Corinthian, 
while Nearchus, the son of Androtimns, was 
appomted admiial of the whole fleet. He was 
by descent a Cretan, but settled in Amphipolis 
which is on the river Sfaymon. And when all 
these arrangements had been madebj Alexander 
he sacrificed to the gods of his country, and 
those to whom the oracle had directed him te 

sacnfice, and to Poseidon and Amphitrite, and 
the Nereids, and Oceanus himself; and to the 
nver H y d a s p e s, from which he was setting 
forth on his enterprise; and to the Ac e s i n e s 
into which the Hydaspes pours its watera; and 
othe Indus, which receives the waters of 
both; and he also gave an entertainment at 
w loh prizes for skill in music and gymnastics 
were contended for, and a distribution was 
arnde, to all the divisions of the troops, of the 
Tietims sacrificed on the occasion. 

XIX. But when every preparation had been 

made for departing, Alexander ordered Craterus, 
with a force consisting of horse-and foot, to 
go to the one side of the Hydaspes; while 
Hephaestion, in command of a stiE larger force, 
marched m a parallel line on the other side' 
Hephaestion took with him the elephants also 
which were two hundred in number. Alex¬ 
ander himself took nnder his immediate com¬ 
mand the body of footguards called the hyp- 
aspists and all the archers, and those called the 
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oompaaion-cavalry,—a force consisting in all of 
8,000 men. Orders had been given to the troops 
under Grateras and Hephmstion prescribing 
■where, after marching in advance of the fleet, 
thep were to wait its arrival. And Philip, 
whom he had appointed Satrap of this part of 
the country, he despatches to the banks of the 
Acesines, sending with him also a numerous 
force; for by this time 120,000 fighting men 
followed his banner, including those whom he 
had led up from the sea into the interior, and I 
also the recruits who from time to time were 
sent to his levies when he began to receive all 
sorts of barbaric tribes, however diversely armed. 
Then he weighed anchor and sailed down the 
H y d a s p e s ^ far as to its junction -with the 
Acesines. Now the ships numbered alto¬ 
gether 1800, including the long narrow ships 
of war, the round-shaped roomy merchantmen, 
and the transports for carrying horses' and pro¬ 
visions to feed the army. But how the fleet 
sailed down the rivers, and what tribes Alex¬ 
ander conquered in the course of the voyage, 
and how he was in jeopardy among the M a 11 i, 
and how he was wounded in their dominions,’ 
and how Pencestas and Leonnatus protected 
him with their shields when he feU,—all these 
incidents have been recorded by me in the 

separate narrative written in the Attic dialect. 

My present object is, therefore, but to describe J 

the voyage made by N e a r c h n s, with the ex- £ 

pedition which safled under his command, from ^ 
the months of the I n d n s through the great « 
00 ^ as far as the Persian Gulf, or, as 1 

others call it, the E rythr£ean Sea. t 

XX Now of this voyage the following ac- 
count has been given by Nearchus. He a 
ste^ that Alexander had a great desire to have a 
^ the coast of the sea which extends from India rc 

b^tihathe hesit- tc 
a.ea to take the necessary steps, as he reflected w 
on the length of the voyage, and feared lest the pi 
fl^t coining, as might happen, to some desolate gi 
coast eioher destitute of harbours or incapable of se 
W Jmg adequate suppHes, might thus be de- of 
stroyed, and a great stain attaching itself thereby an 

to his mighty deeds might tarnish all Hs good se- 
ortune; but that his eagerness to be ever doW 
something new and marveUons prevailed ovef thi 


of about the men put on board the fleet,—how, on 
ips their being despatched on such an enterprise 
ng. he could take away their fear that they were 
ct, recklessly sent into open peril. Here Nearchus 
ip, tells us that Alexander consulted with him 
; of whom he should select to lead the expedition, 
he and that when Alexander had mentioned one’ 
us officer after another, rejecting them all, some 
3n , because they did not show readiness to face dan- 

le ger;-some because they were of a weak, irresolute 

id temper; some because they were yearning after 
re home,—making this and that objection to each 
11 in iurn,-he then proffered his own services in 
i. these terms I, then, 0 king! undertake to 
le lead the expedition, and, if God hut help me 
.6 I will conduct the ships in safety, and the men’ 

1 - all the way to Persia, provided of course 
s that the sea is navigable that way, and the task 
1 , not beyond human capacity.” To this, we are 
- told, Alexander answered, in mere pretence 
b that he did not wish to expose any one for 
whom he had an affection to so much hardship 
, and so much danger, but that Nearchus did 

, not on that account withdraw his offer, but 

pressed its acceptance with the greater urgency; 
that Alexander was, of course, much pleased’ 
with the ready devotion of Nearchus, and ap¬ 
pointed him to take the chief command of the 

■ expedition; that then, too, the troops destined 
for the voyage, and the oarsmen, alike were 
stfl] more cheered in heart, feeling assured that 
Alexander would not send into palpable danger 
such a favourite as Nearchus unless he was to 
he restored to him in safety. At the same time 
the great splendour with which the preparations 
were conducted, the gallant trim of the ships 
and the obvious rivalries between the captains 
about their oarsmen and their crews, had 
roused to energy even those who formerly al¬ 
together shrunk back, and also inspired them 
[ with more salutary hopes of the whole enter¬ 
prise. And it much helped also, he adds, to 
give the men good heart, that Alexander him¬ 
self, taking the ships from both the months 
of the I n d n s, sailed out into the open 
and slew victims to Poseidon and all the other 
sea-deities, and presented magnificent gifts to 
propitiate the sea; and so the men, trusting to 
the immeasurable good fortune which had at¬ 
tended aU the other projects of Alexander, 
deemed there was nothing he might not dare, 
nothing but would to him be feasible. 
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XXI. Xow "wliBn til© so'iitli-W6S't monsoon 
•calmed ,—'which prevails' tlironghont all the liot 
•season. Wowing from tlie sea towards tlie land, 
and rendering navigation in tliese seas imprac¬ 
ticable,—it was then that tbe expedition started 
on the voyage in the year when Cephisidorns 
was Archon at Athens, on the 20th day of the 
month Boedromion, according to the Athenian 
mode of reckoning, but as the Macedonians and 
the Asiatics reckoned ^ ^ in the 11th year 
of the reign of Alexander. But Xearchus, 
before putting to sea, sacrifices to Zens the 
Saviour, and also, as Alexander had done, 
celebrates a gymnastic contest. Then clearing 
out. of harbour, they come the first day to 
moorings in the Indus near a great canal; and 
there they remain for fwo days. The place 
was called Stur a, and was distant about 100 
stadia from the harbour they had left. Clear¬ 
ing from this on the third day, they sailed on till 
they came to another canal, SO stadia farther 
down, in which the water was salt: for the 
sea, it seems, ran up into it, especially in flood- 
tides, and its waters at ebb-tides still remained 
mixed with those of the river. This place was 
•called 0 a u na a r a. Sailing thence a distance 
of 20 stadia down the stream, they reach Core- 
e s t i s, and anchor, being stiU in the river. After 
clearing from this, they did not make much 
way, for a sunken reef revealed its presence at 
that part of the mouth of the Indus, and the 
waves were heard dashing with loud roar upou J 
the beach, which was wild and rugged. They 
dug, however, a passage five stadia long through 
the reef where it was found to be soft, and 
through this steered the ships when the flood- 
tide came in from the sea. Then by a winding 
course of 120 stadia they gain Crocala, a 
sandy island, where they anchor and remain till 
next day. Hear this place dwells an Indian 
tribe called the Arabii, whom I have men- 
iioned in my larger narrative, stating that they 
derive their name from the river A r a b i s, which 
Sows through their country to the sea partmg 
them from the Oritae. On launching from. 
Crocala they had on their right hand a mountain 
which the inhabitants called Iros, and on 
their left a flat island. As this island lay near 
the mainland shore it helps to form a narrow 
bay. Having quite cleared this passage they 
come to moorings in a harbonr of great security, 
which Hearchus, on finding itto be both apacions 


and othermse convenient, designates ‘Alex¬ 
ander’s Haven.’ There is an island at the 
mouth of the harbour, about two stadia off. 
Its name is Bibacta, but tbe entire district 
is called Sangada. That l^he place makes a 
harbour is aU due to the island, -which shelters 
it by forming a barrier against the sea. Here 
strong gales blew from seaward for a long time 
continuously,^ajid Hearcbns, fearing lest some 
of tbe barbarians might combine with a view to 
plunder the camp, fortified his position with a 
stone wall. Here they had to tarry fonr-and- 
twenty days. The soldiers—so Hearchus tells 
■ns fished' for mnssels and oysters, and what 
IS called the razor-fish, all of these being of 
extraordinary size as compared -with the speci¬ 
mens to be found in onr sea. He adds that 
they were here obliged to drink salt sea-water. 

XXH. As soon as the stormy weather was 
over they apin put to sea, and having run 
fully 60 stadia they drop anchor off a sandy 
beach, not far from which lay a deseit iB^g.T.«^ 
and here they anchored'in such a position that 
they were sheltered by this island, the name of 
which was Domae. Water was not procurable 

on the beach, but the men on going into the 
interior about 20 stadia found very good water. 
The voyage was resumed next day towards 
eveniig, when they sailed 300 stadia and reached 
S a r a n g a, where they anchor near the beach, 
and find water some eight stadia inland from it. 
Making from this they put into S acali, a 
desert place, and anchor there. When again 
under weigh they sailed through between two 
cliffs which were so near each other that the 
blades of the oars grazed the rocks on either 
side, and then they drop anchor m Moronto- 
bari, having jmn 300 stadia. The harbonr 
here was roomy, circular in shape, deep and well 
sheltered, but the entrance to it was narrow. 

It was called, in the language of the coun¬ 
try, ‘Women’s Haven,’ because a woman had 
been the first sovereign of the place. But when 
they were steering between the rocks we have 
mentioned they encountered heavy waves and 
a boisterous sea: for indeed it appeared a great 
feat to have steered their way through between 
the rocks and got safe beyond them. When 
they put to sea they sailed on till the next 
day, having on their left hand an island tni».lr;„g 
a barrier against the sea and lying so close 
to the shore that the channel between the 
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eveiy description J / ^ “f 

“■“^ a-Sd, "» 

It stiU ebb-tide After ^ 
stadia they drop anchor at &! '“!r® 
nver Arabia. At it ^ month of the 

spacious and veiy finehave^'K^J^ ^ 

.=ot drinkable, fZ ^Z lTj T t 
Itself its iraters become mixed ^h^f! 

went therefore about 40 Z^t r^' 
c^me upon a tank &om whdch thf 
themselTCs with water and ^ ^ 
island near the harKn ’ ^ returned. The 

“^-iglit. This place marfa the bn d 
dominions of the Ar a b ii ft 
iadian descent settled in tl’ 

wliere those of the Grit h and 

tHe Azabis they -°-th of 

Orite, and after making 
drop anchor at Pao-aii stadia 

shore, where, howeyer^ n7 ’ ^ ®’“^-^aten 

ioggood anchorage. Here wkT^® 
orew was told off to 

part went on shore to fetcT ®'“°‘^her 

they unmoored a.tl^“ "t" 

drew to shore as evening 

where they anchor off the b^ach ’ V if ^ 

barren. Heire there was a he ’ 
ships were tossed up and dn s.nd the 

hdlows. In the courseof 

fleet had been caught in a he 
from seaward, whl Zo 
of the light craft were tote 11 

hands on board, hoZl V°®*- ^he 

swimming, as the vessels V 

aster were closely hucoin .^^^“‘^“^the dis- 

on till they gained C o cal a 200^ /’ 
from the last port The “^^tant 

moorings offshore, buthlea^?' 

^ the crews to disembark aX 
frvonac on the beach, for as tfe . . *° 

much distress at sea thex.! , had suffered 

barbarians. It was in this °® the 

that Leonnatns, whom A) <^otintiy 

i*it as, overcomes j 


‘kw 6.000 cl tbek mdSiw*,'’ 1““”" >» 
fifteen of the horsemen tf ®^'^®"‘"- ^ut 
tns, and some of the fo f ° freonna- 

verymany,werfslS though not 

ApolIophaTesL 

sians. But all this’ b 

W an‘^,d.‘rxX”“f "* " “I 

service was crowned W this 

golden crown i^! ^ ^«^^“der with a 

^ this place.“i“Vil''^"^'™®- 

distributed to victual the £ 

^ereputon board to last fot f 

aisothe ships damaged durinff the ^®^® 

repaired, while all the -i ^ ’’^eyage w;ere 

“Puifeed to b, too ,1 “i °" 'V "“Vos 

“■i* ox„t. Wjttbf w " T”* 

Persia ; but at the same +• i. ^ ^ frto 

complement of hands b ^®,^® good his 
efficient men from the t ^ “ exchange 

a fresh breeze and ha '^®^'® ’^tth 

h^ed in close stifling huts ^ ®^ men, who 
they saw strangem saiW 


^ amnino'hiitQ mi. z -.-v/ 

aey sawstrangem sailing toltd'sT' 
filled with astonishm«„+ awards them were 

mmMod tlmZieTmfl *'"? 

^hioh.ot.o.^'?" ”• “V iolmsthri 

‘“tdmed at thfE^'®'7°‘P*’fx 
»l>iol..r,.dtto ;. “l' t.,nscicrce6, 

saw them keemno- *1, ^ ’^hen hTearchus 
for battle, he ordered tCsHus'^f 

disowgS t,;"'’? “ ““ “■• “ 

were thick, werj evi/Ji^ "^hich 

debt, bat not at a]l f adapted for closo 
»1«. Th„ io‘‘7 id .»d a. nut. 

’“i" rfttb 

Prf, «d apoH in, 7 »■« lieMy eqmp. 

giv-en that when an,. Orders were 

he could stand in thl swnm-so far that 

attack the barbarians n forward to 

oanans, until a phalanx could be 
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formed of three men deep. Thai dnr,o ' 

those“'war-cry \Ten 
.tew « o»e 

and swam fast, and stood in order and J 
themselves into a phalanx rushed to tL 
With loud shouts: while thnaa -u 

i» ™o.rt „d ik.4 r r K°"" 

the barbarians, terrified by the bright fl v 

™ete.yke,« 

Oa the Lixth Z ^ ® 

»=». aori^ r 

<i* iNow me Oritsd who dxxran ^.-l 

>"“» te» ■tea.I.di..,, „d " 

W«.p„„_ aough fhej differ from ttem m l.n 

guage and customs. The length nf ih 

Srppr&S 5 

nX“ t“ sr 

rchns mforms ns that the shadows of those 
along the Indian coast (for after this 

for whin differently, 

sonthtl d a great distance 

to shadows were obser^red to fall 

to southward also -u i-, 

gained the meridian uofV 

«j .kadrss^fr ™ *”« 

“>«y b.d Wme 4k .tee*tt“), 

««. ~d.w elfog^r o^If 

Others—that -ic +i, , • , , while 

-^T~^iii- ^o®® h^d alwa ys before 

pheao^n,Sf have vritaesoed thS 

jij ^““'86 IB a puzzling o™ 4i*d ^^'^?®**™“tleTeraci(y, 

rthayabeenoffered. 
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And Nearchus here appears to "mlTT 
what is not unlikely iTr at g ''1"^ 

which is in Egypt a Jn • 
the time of the siim _®ho\yn where at 

cast at noon; and in STr'o f to 

therefore likely ihf,f f ^ « 

also amo g ^ P^®“a occur 

case in the Indian Sea 

goes. This may be taken I 
the matter. ^ ^®a^ of 

k “kiLd'^'i*:.? 

Alexander had the greateSic 
his army, and where ^ 

ke h.d erp.ri..„.d i. i f 

>..ko,.m„,k„g.r,„r2™f,44.“‘ 

'“““•a-j"».owL*g. o.Th.fi4 

pS'SS°bT *“ »“• “k 

600 «t ,q • / * ® a r a. The distance run was 

«k good mciomg,. m,d «sm,ll fowl o<Jlod 

P a s I r a, distant 60 stadia from the sea the 
p e hying thereabont being called P a s i r i a n s 
Bnt unmooring early next morning they doubl 
a headland which projected far ouf into t W 

and washigh and precipitous. Here hayincrdTo: 
which was wllerrldeTat^^^^^^ 

-.0, 

S!' "■* “«« “« -ior' 

Sr^r Ply*™”, ‘ke to on which wm, 

stadia off the shore, called C amine. The yil 
I^rs, by way of showing their hospitality' 
g presents of sheep and fish to Nearchuf 
who,says that the mutton had a fishy taste’ 

^_^Ssh ^ bemgno gi^ass in the place Hext 

Have Had before him a tesf nf tii.. i T”--—~ 

mterpolated or otherwise oorrupte* 

geo|raphers, who, following EmtA^Ki^ the Alexandnan 

India lay between the tropi<|. believed that 
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day, having sailed 200 stadia, they cast anchor 
near the shore, where there was a village 30 
stadia off, named C i s s a. The coast was, however, 
caUed Carbis. There they find little boats 
such as might belong to fishermen of scanty 
means, but the men they did not see, for they 
had taken to flight on seeing the ships anchor¬ 
ing. There was no grain in the place, and 
the stock of provisions for the expedition had 
run short. So they put some goats on board 
and sailed away. After doubling a steep pro¬ 
montory which projected about 150 stadia into 
the sea, they drew to land and cast anchor in a 
well-sheltered haven. They found water in the 
place, which was inhabited by fishermen. The 
harbour was called M o s a r n a. 

^^^om this place they took on board, 
Nearchns teUs us, as pilot of the fleet, a Gedro- 
sian called Hydraces, who u ndertook to conduct 
them as far as Car mania. Thenceforth 
until they reached the P e r s i a n G u 1 f their 
course was not diflicnlt, and lay in parts more 
spoken of. Departing at night firom Mosarna 
they sail 750 stadia, and reach the coast of 
Salomon. They touched next at Bar na, 
a village which lay at a distance of 400 stadia.’ 
Many palm-trees were found there, and a 
garden wherein grew myrtles and other flowers, 
from which wreathe were woven by the villagers.’ 
Here for the first time they saw trees under cul¬ 
tivation, and the people somewhat better than 

mere savages. Leaving this they reach Den- 
dr o b o s a, by a circuitous course of 200 stadia 
and anchor out at sea. They sailed again about 
midnight, and running about 400 stadia made 
the haven of C o p h a s. The inhabitants were 
sLermen, and the boats they nsed were small 

soi^ things. They did not row in the Greek ^ 

s^le with oars fixed to the side by means of i 
thok-piM, but, as in a river, with paddles 1 
■which they thrust mto the water, now on this i 
side and -then on that, like men digging the 1 

ground. There was much water in tS Wen i 

and It was quite pure. But about the first watch 1 
they bore away from the place, and having run v 
a courseof 800 stadia put into Cyiza, where c 
the strand was bare and rugged. They did not, a 
therefore,, land, bnt dined on board' ship. They c 
set forth a^in, and having sailed 500 stadia a 

ground p 

n^fer from the beach. And Nearchns £ving S 

observed thnt the Iwidbpresignsof cultivation! I t1 


3r he turns to Archias (the son of Anaxidotns 
>0 of Pella, who was accompanying Nearchus on 
r, the voyage, being a Macedonian of high, rank) 
..s and says to him that the place must be captured, 
y for the inhabitants, he thought, would not of 
y their own free-will supply the fleet with provi. 
•- sions, while it would not be possible to take 
d what they required by open force, but a siege 
i would be necessary, which would cause delay, 
i and they were already short of provisions. He 
added that the land must undoubtedly produce 
) com, as they could see a luxuriant crop grow- 
t ing not far from the beach. When this proposal 
* was agreed to, he orders all the ships except one 
> to he made ready as if for sailing, and Archias 
made all the arrangements for this; but he himself 
bemg left behind with a single ship went to take 
as, he pretended, just a look at the town- 

XXVin. Bnt when he approached the walls 

the inhabitants hospitably brought out to him 
a present of tunny-fish broiled in pans : for 
though they were the last of the Ich thyo- 
p h a g i, yet they were the first of them they 
had met who did not eat fish raw; and they 
brought also little cakes and dates. He tolcl, 
them that he adopted their gifts with much 
pleasure, bnt wished to have a look at their 
town, and they accordingly gave him leave to 
enter. But when he was within the gates he 
ordered two of his archers to seize the postern by 
which they had entered, while he himself, with 
two others and an interpreter, mounting to the 
top of the wall, made thence a signal to Archias 
and his men, for it had been arranged that the 
one party should make a signal, and the other, 
on seeing it, execute the given orders. Now 
the Macedonians, when they saw the signal, at 
once ran their ships ashore and quickly jumped 
into the sea; while the barbarians, alarmed at 
these movements, ran to arms. The interpreter 
thereupon who was with Nearchns ordered 
them to give provisions to the army if they 
wished to save their town. But they said they 
had none, and at the same time attacked the 
wall. Bnt the archers who attended on Near¬ 
chns kept them in check by shooting down 
arrows upon them from above. When they 
came to know, however, that their town was 
already occupied, and could in a short time be 
pillaged, they then entreated Nearchus to take 
the corn they had, and go off without destroying 
tfie town. But Nearchus orders Archias to take 






possession of the gates and the adjacent parts 

bok after the gram, and see whether the people 
jodd show xt wxthont any attempt at eL£. 
And they showed a great quantity of flour made 
by gnndmg roasted fish, and also a little wheat 

added wheaten loaves by way of a relish. But 

their stores the soldiers sup. 

S to J'T They then retni. 

ed to the ships, put out to sea, and cast anchor , 

Bear a promontory which the people oftheplad 
^nsidered sacred to the Sun, and the name of 

wiiicli was Bagia. 

®'bout 

nut inf T ^ voyage of 1000 stadia 

W fo’^Bd a har- 

W with pod anchorage. They sailed thence 

®tadia off, 

where they discover an artificial well, and where 

palms were growing wild. These they cut down, , 

sho^ Pitb as food, since provisions were < 

^ort m the fleet; and being now sore pinched 
^th hunger they sailed all day and aU night, 

^d then drop anchor offa desolate coast. But * 

Nearchus, fearing lest the men, if they landed, . 
would in despair desert the fleet, ordered the b 

SVom this they sailed ^way and reached Can a- 1 
^ when they anchor, after making 850 stadia, la 

Tto plane has a spacious beach and some w 
sailed again, and having di 
^de 800 sMia reach Trees, where they an- bo 

-n miserable wl 

bttle villaps. The inhabitants deserted their Ti 

hntjandthesoldiersfoundalittlefoodanddates car 

of the palm-tree. Seven camels had been left gr, 
b^d, which they kiUed for food. Launch- h"^ 

m sta.li^ aud come to anchor at Dagasira. oce 
e peop e thereabouts were nomads. Pnttinff wh 
b se% they sailed all night and aU day Nes 

^thouttakmg any rest. Having thus aiicomf L 

thT ^ l>eWBd sea 

themtheshoresofthelchthvoDha^i wb»!! 
a^^-^^d^tlyfPomthewantofneliessary 

ac^-tdfTheL;l“t:rde^^ ^ 
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2K’£S-x5-3*r 

SrS?:vS-iH2 

by These thp two stadia in length. 

ey The ethey weave from the bark of the palm-tree 

JBt twistmg the fibres Hke flax. How thl 
ip- sea retires from the land, the parts left drv 
2' rr f b® without fish, wSl 

base they catch with their nets. The more 

L ^ ^ *bey 

are taken out of the water, but the lai^e and 

■e sT"«“, ^Bn,anLhi 

■ <b’ied grind into a sort of flour, from 

t, which they make bread. They bake also cakes 

from this flour. The cattle, as weU as the men 
. eat the dry fish, for there are no meadows in the 
' country, nor grass at aU.' But in many parts 
aey fish also for crabs and oysters and mussels. 
JMatural salt is found in the land * * • from these 
they make oil. Some of the tribes inhabit deso¬ 
late tracts which are so utterly sterile that they 
bear neither trees nor even wild fruits. These 
poor wretches have nothing but fish to Hve on. 

A few of them, however, sow some part of their 
land, and use the produce to eat for zest alon<» 
mth their fish, which forms the staple of thefr 
diet. The better classes build houses of whale¬ 
bone, which they collect from the carcases of 
whales cast ashore, and use instead of wood. 

The doors are formed of the broadest bones they 
can find. The poorer members, who form the 
great majority of the population, construct their 
houses with the backbones offish. 

2XX:. Whales of vast size frequent the outer 
ocpn, and other fish larger than those kinds 
which are found in the Mediteiranean Sm. 
Hearchus gives this relation: when they were 
bearing away from Cyiza, the watw of the 
sea was seen one morning about dawn blown 
up into the air as if forced up by a violent gust 


of wind; being greatly alarmed, they asVo,^ 
the pilots the nature and cause of this pheno¬ 
menon, when it was explained that the whales 
in swimming through the sea spout up the 
water into the air; on hearing this the rowers, 
through terror, let the oars drop from their 
hands, but he himself coming up to the men 
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allayed tbeir fears and reanimated their cour¬ 
age, and then gaye orders that the prows of 
such ships as were sailing near him should he 
turned towards the point of danger, as in a sea- 
j 5 it, w lie the rowers should at the same time 
raise the hattle-crj, and swell the sound by 
pu mg quick strokes as noisily as possible. 

e men, thus emboldened, sailed as they were 
directed, when the signal agreed on was given, 
and when they were now nearing the monstrous 
creatures they shouted as loud as they could 
awl, and blew the trumpets, and made all the 
noise they could with the oars in rowing; the 
whales, accordingly, which were seen near the 
prows o the ships^ being terror-struck, dived 
downmtothe abyss, and then soon after rose 
again to the surface, emerging behind the fleet, 
a^ le while spouting up the waters most lustily, 
lere^ was great exultation among the men 

at their unexpected deliverance, and Nearchus 
was praised for his boM and presence of 

L j I ^ ■whales are sometimes 

stendecl on manj- parts of the coast where the 
^ e eaves them in shallow water, preveat- 
mg heir escape; bat that some are also forcibly 
cas ou on and by violent storms, and so pei’ish 

j , bare, which are applied 

saiSf T ribs make 

smaller n houses, while the 

often found so^btTs 

cubits measure five and-twenty 

XXXI. When fV, 
coast of the I cht WoT ' 
port about an island T, ^ ^ ^ 

mainland about loofZrf 

people in the pallf ? a 

il. ..d lha6 4 ° ^ ““ >“■> ” 

it was never mol carried t 

tions that one smaUh^t h^“* men 

^ed with an wf 

far from this iskud^^ disappeared no 

officers thcrenpon ded f commandinj 

appeared, becansl rfi 

in ignorance of hS 
chus, however del^T'' 
to sail round the ^thirty‘oan 

land upon the kwTt “ff “ot t- 

but to sail as cbse by th( 


shore as they could, and to call out to the men, 
shouting aiond the name of the steersman or 
any one else they chanced to remember. Near- 
chns then tells ns that, as no one answered to 
their call, lie sailed to the island and compelled 
the sailors, much against their will, to land, and 
that he landed himself, and proved that the 
story about the island was an empty myth. He 
states also that he heard another story about 
the island.—It had been at one time the abode 
of one of the Nereids, whose name, he says, 
he could not learn. It was her wont to have 
intercourse with any man w^ho approached 
the island, when she changed him from a man 
to a fish and then ca.st him into the sea. The 
Sun, however, being displeased with the Ne¬ 
reid, ordered her to remove from the island, and 
she agreed to do so, but begged to be cured 
of her malady, and the Sun granted her re- 
I quest. Thereupon she took pity on the men- 
whom she had changed to fish, and changed 
them again from fish into men, and from these 
men the race of the Ichthyophagi de¬ 
scended in unbroken succession down to the 
time of Alexander. Now Nearchus, to my 
thinking deserves^ no credit for expending so 
much time and talent in proving the falsehood 
of these stories, which is np hard thing to do, 
aware as I am what a sorry task it is to select 
old-world stories for the purpose of refuting 
them. 

XXNII. Beyond the Ichthyophagi, in the 
interior, the Gedrosians inhabit a region 
wbich is a baleful desert of sand. Here the 
army of Alexander, and Alexander himself, suf- 
iered many hardships, as has been already re¬ 
lated in my other narrative. But when the ex¬ 
pedition reached the first port in Carm ania, 
after leaving the Ichthyophagi, they rode at 
anchor out at sea, when they moored for the 
first tim'e in Car mania; because a violent surf 
spread along the shore and far out to sea. There¬ 
after they no longer sailed as before, towards 
the setting sun, but the prows were pointed 
rather to the north-west. Carmaniais better 
wooded and produces better fruit than the 
country of the Ichthyophagi andtbeO.ri- 
1 80 , and is more grassy and better supplied with 
water. They anchor next at B a d o s, a place in 
Carmania, with inhabitants, where grew many 
sorts of cultivated trees, though not the olive, 
and where also the vine throve well and corn was 
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produced. Sailing tiienc© they ran a coiirse 
of 800 stadiaj and anchor off a barren coast 
whence they descry a headland projecting far 
out into the sea. The extreme point of this seem- 
ed to be about a day s sail off. Those who knew 
these parts said that this cape belonged to Ara¬ 
bia and was called M a c e t a, whence cinnamon 
and similar products are exported to the Assy¬ 
rians. And from this coast where the fleet was 
now riding at anchor, and from the headland 
which they saw right opposite projecting into the 
sea, the Gulf (in my opinion, which is also that 
of ISTearchus) extends up into the interior, and 
is probably the Erythrman Sea. Now 
when they saw this headland, Onesicritus, the 
chief pilots ad7ised that they should direct their 
course towards it, so that they might not be 
exposed to hardships in making their way along 
the Gulf; but Nearchus replied that Onesicritus 
had but little sense if he did not know for what 
object Alexander had despatched the expedi¬ 
tion : for he had not sent it because it would be 
impossible for him to preserve the army if the 
whole of it marched by land, but because he 
wished them to examine the shores which the 
ships would visit in the course of the voyage, 
and the harbours also, and the islets, and to sail 
round the coast of any bay that might be dis¬ 
covered, and to ascertain how many seaport 
towns there were, and whether any parts were 
fertile, or any desert. They ought not, there¬ 
fore, tc lose sight of this object, considering 
that they were now near the end of their toils, 
and especially that they were no longer ill 
provided for the voyage. He feared, more¬ 
over, since the headland stz’etched towards the 
south, le&t they should find the country there 
a mere desert, without water, and scorched with 
a blazing sun. This argument prevailed, and 
it appears to me that by this counsel Kearchus 
saved the expedition, for by all accounts that 
headland and the regions adjacent are desert and 
without water. 

XXXIII. So then they quitted that shore 
and kept sailing close to land, and after they 
had made about 700 stadia they came to anchor 
on another shore called Xeoptana, and to¬ 
wards morning they put again to sea, and after 
sailing 100 stadia anchor at the mouth of the 
river An am is. The surrounding country 
was called Harmozia. It was a charm- 
iug place, and bore every product except only 


5 the olive. Here they disembarked and gladly 
, reposed from their manifold toils, bethinking 
them of what they had suffered at sea, and on 
■ the coasts of the lehthjophagi, and recalling the ' 
n ter sterility of the region, , and how savage 
the inhabitants were, and the straits to which 
they had themselves been reduced. And some 
of them, leaving the -shore, advanced into the 
interior, straggling from the main body, in search 
one of this thing and another of that, when lo ! 
a stranger appeared in view wearing a Grecian 
mantle and dressed in other respects as a Greek, 
and who spoke the Greek tongue. Those who 
met him declared that on first seeing him they 
actually wept, so strange did it appear to them, 
after so many sufferings, to see once more a man 
from Greece, and to hear the speech of Greece. 

;' Thy ■ asked him whence he came, and who he 
was. He replied that he had straggled from 
the army of Alexander, and that the army apd 
Alexander himself were not far off. This man 
they lead with shouts of exultation to the pre¬ 
sence of Xearchus, to whom he told eveiything, 
and reported that the army and the king were 
a five days’ march distant from the sea. He 
stated also that he would introduce the governor 
of the district to Xearchus, and he introduces 
him accordingly. And Xearchus consults wdth 
him how he can go np to meet the king. Then, 
before setting out, he returned to the fleet, and 
next morning ordered the ships to be hauled up 
on the beach, partly that such as were damaged 
might be repaired, and partly as he thought of 
leaving here the greater part of his squadron. 

He therefore fortified the roadstead with a double 
palisade, and also with a rampart of earth, and 
a deep trench extending from the banks of the 
river to that part of the beach whei^e the ships 
had been hauled up. 

XXXIY. But while Xearchus w^as making 
all these arrangements, the governor having 
learned that Alexander was very anxious about 
the fate of this expedition, made no doubt that 
he would receive some great boon from Alex¬ 
ander should he be the first to bring him the 
news that the fleet w'as safe, and that Xearchns 
would soon appear in person before him. Accord¬ 
ingly he rode off by the shortest route, and an¬ 
nounces to Alexander that Xearchus is on his 
way from the ships. Then Alexander, though 
he doubted the report, naturally enough rejoiced 
to hear such tidings; hat as day after day passed 
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by without Iringing Nearehus, and Alexander, 
on comparing the time since the news was 
brought, no longer thought the tidings cre¬ 
dible, while those that were sent out one after 
another to the rescue of Nearehus, after going 
a short distance and finding nothing, had 
returned without news, and those who had 
gone further and had missed Nearehus and 
his companions had not yet returned, then 
Alexander, forsooth, orders the man to be put 
under arrest, on the ground that he had brought 
baseless intelligence, and raised joyful hopes 
only to disappoint them. But Alexander, as 
his looks evidently showed, was struck to the 
heart with great sorrow. In the mean time, how¬ 
ever, some of those who had been despatch¬ 
ed in search of Nearehus, taking with them 
horses and wagons for the conveyance of him¬ 
self and his escort, fall in on the way with 
him and Archias and five or six others, for he had 
taken so many to accompany him. And when 
they met the band they recognized neither 
Nearehus himself nor Archias, so much changed 
did they appear ; for their hair had grown long, 
they were filthy, and Jl over encrusted with 
brine, shrivelled in body and sallow in com¬ 
plexion from want of sleep and other severe 
hardshipa._. But when they asked where Alex¬ 
ander was, they replied, giving the name of the 
place. But Archias, perceiving who they were, 
says to Nearehus, “I fancy, Nearehus, these men 
are ridmgthrough the desert by the same road as 

ourselves, for no other reason than that they 
have been sent in search of us. True, they 
did not know us, but that does not at all 
sunrise me, for we are such miserable-looking 
objects that we are past all recognition. Let us 
tell them who we are, and ask them why they 
are travelling this way.” Nearehus thofight 
there was reason in what he said. So they 
asked the men whither they were bound. They 
replied that they were searching for Nearehus 
and the fleet. Then he said, « Here is your 
^: I am Nearehus, and this is Archias. But 
dp yon be our guides, and we will giye Alex¬ 
ander aU the news about the expedition.” 

XXXV. So, having mounted the party on 

the wagons, they ride back tte ^,ay they came 

and some of them, wishing to be beforehand in 
®rrying the tidings, run on before and teU 
Adexander that the man they sought for-N e a r- 

chus-and with him Archiasandfive others 
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are being brought onto him; but about the ex¬ 
pedition generally they had no information to 
give. Alexander, concluding from this that 
while those who were coming had been in some 
extmordinaiy way saved, aU the rest of the- ex¬ 
pedition had perished, did not so much feel joy 
at the safety of Nearehus as he was afflicted 
to think of the total loss of the expedition. Be¬ 
fore all the inquiries had yet been made, both 
Nearehus and Archias were seen approaching. 
But Alexander had great difficulty in recogniz¬ 
ing thern, and as he saw them long-haired and 
dressed in miserable rags his grief was the more 
vehement for his lost fleet. At length, grasping 
Nearehus by the hand and leading him apart 
both from his attendants and his guards, he 
gave way to a long fit of weeping. At last 
after a long time, having recovered himself, 
he said, “ Ah, well ! since you have returned to 
me safe, and Archias here along with you, that 
should be to me some consolation after the loss 
of all; but tell me now in what manner the 
ships and the troops on board perished.”— 

“ G kmg !” he replied, “ the ships are safe, and 
the troops also, and we have come in person 
to report their safety.” Alexander now wept 
all the more as the safety of the squadron 
was unhoped for, and then inquired where the 
ships were detained. “ They are hauled up,” 
he replied, “ for repairs, on the beach of the 
river A namis.” Then Alexander swears by 
Zeus of the Greeks and Ammon of the Libyans 
that in all sincerity he rejoices more at these 
tidings than in being the master of all AsiA 
since his grief for the loss of the expedition 
{had it ha;p-pened) would have counterbalanced 
all his other good fortune. 

XXXVI. But the governor, whom Alex¬ 
ander had arrested for bringing idle news, 
seeing Nearehus present, falls down at his 
knees and says, “ I am the man who announced 
to Alexander that you had arrived safe. You 
see how I am situated.” Nearehus thereupon 
entreated Alexander to let the man go, and he 
IS let go accordingly. Then Alexander presents 
thank-offerings for the safety of the expedition 
to Zeus the saviour, and Heracles, and Apollo 
the averter of evil, and Poseidon, and ffll the 
other sea-deities, and he celebrated a contest 
in gymnastics and music, and conducted a 
solemn procession. A foremost place in the 
procession was assigned to Nearehus, who was 
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^ st^r' -iemoai 

^ stratioas to an end, he says to Ifearchus, “ I wish 
yon not .gearchns, to incur again an; risk of 
your life, or to be exposed to hardships, and 
some other officer wdl conduct the expedition 
from this to Sn§a.” But Nearchns answered 
and said, I wish, 0 king! in all things to 
obepon and it is only duty ; but if yon 
wish to do me any favonr, pray do not so, Lt 
permit me to lead the expedition all through- 
out, nnfal I bring your ships safe to Susa. Let 
It not be that while the difficult and dangerous 
part of the enterprise has been entrusted to me 
the easy part which feme is now ready tj 
cro^, IS taken from me and giTen into the- 

Ws of another.” Alexander stops him while 

he IS stdl speaking, and acknowledged the debt 
of gratitude which he owed him. And so he 

rsmlll"”^ “ast, giving him but 

, a small escort, as one whose road would be 

through a friendly country. But neither was 
bis ^rch to the sea made without toil and 
^ frouble, a%y more than thef<yrmer march: for the 
barfaanans, having mustered from all the parts 
around, possessed themselves of all the strong- 
bolds in Carmania, whicli they did because , : 

hen satrap had beenputto death by Alexander’s ( 
orders, and T lep ole mu s, who hadbutrecently s 

authority 1 

n so they had to fight twice or thrice the same e 

day, with successive bands of barbarians who r 
^me suddenly in view. And thus, without any i 
lespite from fighting, with pain and difficulty, r 
ey reached the coast in safety. Ifearchns a 
here and then offers a sacrifice to Zeus the 
sa-mra^ md celebrates a gymnastic contest. C 
. , , I- ^ben the religions ceremo- t< 

mes had been duly performed they put out al 
again o sea, and after coasting along a desolate T 
and rocky island anchor on the shores of w 
MO er island, a large one with inhabitants, and ta 
distant 300 stadia from the last port. The th 
0 r g a n a, and the isl- no 

and where they anchored Oaracta: it pro- dr 

uce vines and palm-trees and corn. The is i 

/L by 

■nn’fb in ^ ^®^iid, M a z e n e s, sailed along rni 

Pilot of f T volunteered to be rea 

pilot of the fleet. In this island they professed hal 

pom on < the tomb of the very first sovereign He 
^ e country, and said that his name waa ini 
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of mailed along the shores of the 

out to sea, when the ebb-tide cauriit them wirt 

M such molencethat three of the ships 

et the surf into deep water, 

at the stranded vessels were floated off at tliA 

e, into the port where all the other ships had L- 
e ore^. This was in another island, distant 
e from the mainland somewhere about 300 stadia! 

t Thev d T 400 stadia’, 

t They departed thence towards morning, pass- 

e mg a desert island which lay on their left. It 

^ ^as » e ylora, and they drop anchor off 

- bisidone, which was a mere hamlet, and 

3 could supply nothing but water and fish. The 

, 1 ban-enness of 

■ the soil left them no choice of diet. After tak 
i mg water on board they bore away, and after' 
rnnnmg 300 stadia anchor at Tarsia, which 
I IS a projecting headland. They touch next at 
t a t ffi a, an island both bare and flat. It was 

said to be sacred to Hermes and Aphrodite. 

The distance run was 300 stadia. To this island 
eveiy year sheep and goats are sent by the 
neighbouring tribes as sacred offerings to Her¬ 
mes and Aphrodite, and these were to be seen 
running about in a -wild state,—the effect of time 
and the barrenness of the land. 

^ XXXVIH. Up to this point they were in 
Carmania, and the realms beyond belonged 
to the P er s i an s. The length of the voyLe 
I along the Carmam'an coast was 3700 stadia. 

The people five after the manner of the Persians^ 
who are their next neighbours, and their mili¬ 
tary system is quite similar. Weighing anchor 
they bore away from this sacred island, and 
now sailed along the coast of P e r s i s, and first 
drew to land at a place caUed I la, where there 
is a harbour m a small and desolate island known 
by the name of C®cander. The distance 
run was 400 stadia. Towards morning they 
reached another island, which proved to°be in¬ 
habited, and there dropped anchor. Here, as 
Hearchus teU us, pearls are fished for, just as 
in the Indian Sea. Having sailed along the ex- 
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treme part of this island for a distance of about 
40 stadia, they anchored upon it. The next 
place -where they cast anchor was near a lofty 
mountain (called Ochns), in a secure haven. 
The inhabitants of the place were fishermen. 
And sailing thence, after running 450 stadia they 
anchor at Apostana. Many boats were 
riding there at anchor, and there was a vil¬ 
lage at a distance of 60 stadia from the sea.' 
Having left this place during the night, they sail 
into a bay where the shores were studded with 
numerous villages. The distance they had 
run was 400 stadia. They moored at the 
base of a hill where palm-trees grew, and all 
kinds of fruit-trees which are found in Q-reece. 


Launching thence they sail along the coast 
somewhere about 600 stadia and reach Go- 
gana, an inhabited part, where they anchor 
at the mouth of a mountain-stream swollen 
with rain, called A r e o n. Anchoring there 
proved a matter of some difficulty, for the 
passage by which the mouth of the river is 
entered is a narrow one, the tide at ebb 
leaving shallows in every direction. They left 
this and anchor next at the mouth of another 
river, after a long run of 800 stadia. The name 
of the river wasSitaous. Here also they 
found it difficult to anchor. Indeed, the whole 
of this voyage along the coast of P e r s i s was 
amid shoals and shallows and breakers. There 


they take on board a large stock of provisions, 
which had been sent thither by order of the 
king to victual the fleet. They remained in this 
place onerand-twenty days in all, and having 
hauled up on shore such of the ships as had been 
damaged,^ they repaired them, and the others 
they put into proper trim, 

XXXIZ. Sailing thence they came to 
Hieratis, a place containing inhabitants. 
The distance they had made was 750 stadia. 
They anchored in a canal filled with water, 
which was drawn from a river and flowed into 

the sea, and which was called Her at em is. 

But at sunrise they sail away and come at length 

toamountain-streamcalledPadagron. Here 

the entire district formed a peninsula. In this 
there were mauy gardens wherein grew all maii« 
ner of ffiuib.tree8. The name of the place was 
Hesambria. But launching from Mesam- 
bna and making about 200 stadia, they come .to 
anchor at T ao c e, on the river G ranis In 
land, from this place lay the royal city the 


Persians, situated at a distance of 200 stadia 
from the mouth of the river,. Xearchus relates 
that on the way a whale had been seen cast up 
on the strand. Some of the sailors rowing up 
to it took its measure, and reported that it 
was fifty cubits long, that its skin was armed 
with scales about the thickness of a cubit, and 
that great quantities of shells and sea-weeds were 
clinging to it. He states also that dolphins 
were to be seen in great numbers swimming 
around the whale, which were larger than 
the dolphins of the Mediterranean Sea. After 
leaving this they put into the Eogonis, a 
mountain-stream swollen by rain, where they 
auchor in an excellent haven. The distance 
they had sailed -was 200 stadia. Having 
sailed thpnce and run 400 stadia, they bivouac 
on the banks of another torrent, which bore 
the name of Brizana. Her© they found 
difficulty in anchoring, because there were 
shoals and breakers and sunken rocks which 
showed their ridges above the surf. They suc¬ 
ceeded, hpwever, in anchoring when the tide 
was full, though the ships were left high and dry 
when it ebbed again. But with next high-water 
they sailed out and anchored in the stream^ 
The name of this river was the 0 r o a ti s, the 
greatest of all the rivers, as dSTearchus tells us, 
which he found in the course of this voyage 
falling into the outer ocean. 

XL. Up to this point the inhabitants were 
Persians; beyond it S u s i a n s. Beyond the 
Susians, dwells an independent tribe called the 
Uxii, whom I have described in my other 
narrative as freebooters. The length of the 
voyage along the shores of Per sis was 4400 
stadia. According to general report, Persia 
has three different climates, for that part of 
it which is formed by the peopled district 
lying along the Erythraean Sea is sandy and 
barren on account of *the heat; while the 
part beyond this enjoys a delightful tem¬ 
perature, as the mountains there stretch towards 
the pole and the north wind, and the region 
is clothed with verdure and has well-watered 
meadows, and bears the vine, which is widely 
cultivated, and all fimits except the olive, while 
it blooms with all manner of plpasure-gardens 
and parks, aixd is traversed by clear streams and 
studded with lakes, and lake and stream alike are 
the haunts of aquatic birds in endless variety; 
anditisalsoa good country for horses, and affords 
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pasturage to these and other beasts of hxtraen, 
while it is also ererjwhere well-wooded, and 
abounds with wild animals. The part;, how¬ 
ever, which lies still further to the north is 
said to be bleak and cold and covered with 
snow, so thali, as hTearchns tells ns, certain 
ambassadors from the Enxine Sea having 
gone a very little way met Alexander going 
on to Persis, who was surprised at seeing 
them, when they explained to hini how short 
the road was. I have already stated that 
the next neighbours to the Susians are the 
Uxi a n s; just as the M ar dian s, who are a 
set of robbers, are neighbours to the P e r s i a ns, 
and the Oossseans to the Medes. And 
all these tribes Alexander subdued, falling upon 
them in the winter-time, when they considered 
their dominions were inaccessible; and he found¬ 
ed cities with a view to wean them from roving 
habits and attract them to the plough and 
agricultural life, and put rulers over them to 
deter them from inflicting injuries on each 
other. The fleet sailed away from the 0 r o a t i s, 
and so left behind the dominions of the 
Susians. The rest of the voyage !N"ear- 
chus says he cannot describe with such minute¬ 
ness as before, for he has nothing to record 
but the names of the havens at which they 
touched, and the length of the voyage from one 
of them to another : 'for the land along the 
coast was covered with shoal-water and the 
surf extended far out to sea, rendering it a 
dangerous matter to seek the shore for anchor¬ 
age, so that the rest of the voyage lay mainly 
in the open sea. They sailed away, he also tells 
us, from the mouth of a certain river where 
they had landed, and bivouacked on the borders 
of Persis, taking there on board a supply 
of water to last for five days, as the pilots in¬ 
formed them that no water would be found on 
the way. 

XLI. After having sailed on for 500 stadia, 
they drop anchor at the mouth, of an estuary 
which abounded with fish, the name of which 
was Cataderhis, having an islet lying at its 
mouth called Ma rgastana. They sailed 
from this at dawn of day, with the ships in sin¬ 
gle file through shallow water. The existence 
of the shoal was indicated hy stakes fastened on 
this side and on that, in the same way as sign¬ 
posts 'are exhibited in the isthmus between the 
island bf Leucadia and Acarnania, to 


warn seafarers against running their ships 
aground on the shoals. But the shoals of Len- 
cadiaare sandy, and on that account strand¬ 
ed vessels can he readily floated again. In 
the present case, however, there was mud both 
deep and tenacions on both sides of the pas¬ 
sage, so that if vessels were once stranded they 
were hopelessly lost: for it was of no avail 
to thrust poles into the mud to move them 
away, nor could the men jump out and push 
them into navigahle water, for they would them¬ 
selves sink in the mud up to the very waist. 
Having thus with great difficulty made their 
way for 600 stadia, they came to anchor, each 
crew remaining in its own ship, and then 
thought of dining. , But during the night and 
all the next day, even till eventide, they were 
sailing in deep water, and completed a course 
of 900 stadia, anchoring at the month of the 
Euphrates near a village in B a h y 1 o n i a, 
j called Dirid otis, which was the emporium 
of the sea-horne trade in JPrankincense and all 
the other fragrant products of Arabia. The 
distance from the mouth of the Euphrat^ 
up to Babylon, as Hearchus gives it, is 3300 
stadia. 

XLII. Here word is brought that Alex¬ 
ander was marching towards Susa; so they 
sailed back from this place to join him by 
sailing up the Pasitigris; and they sailed 
back, with Snsis on their left hand, along 
the shores of the lake into which the river 
Tigris empties itself, which, flowing from 
Armenia and passing the city of Nineveh 
—so great and flourishing in the olden times— 
encloses a region between itself and the E u- 
pbrates, which is on that account called 
Mesopotamra. The distance from where 
they entered the lake to where they entered the 
river was 600 stadia. This was at a point 
where a village belonging to S n s i s is situated 
called Aginis, the same being 500 stadia 
distant from Susa. The length of the voyage 
along S u s is to the mouth of the Pasitigris 
is 2000 stadia. ‘They sailed thence up the Pasi¬ 
tigris through a well-peopled and fertile country, 
and having proceeded 150 stadia drop anchor, 
and there wait the retnm of messengers whom 
Nearchus had despatched to find out where the 
king was. Nearchus then sacrificed to the gods 
who had preserved their lives, and celebrated 
games, and great was the rejoicing of all who 
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■belonged to tbe expedition. When word was 
brought back that Alexander was approaching, 
they sailed again np the river, and anchor in 
the neighbonrhood of the bridge by which 
Alexander intended to lead his army to S n s a. 
In that same place the troops were reunited, 
when sacrifices were offered by Alexander for 
the safety of his ships and his men, and games 
were celebrated. Nearchns, whenever he was 
seen among the troops, was pelted with fiowers 
and fillets. There also both Nearchns and 
Leonnatns were crowned by Alexander with 
golden crowns,*—Nearchns on account of the 
safety of the expedition by sea, and Leonnatns 
for the victory which he had gained over the 
Ori tse and the neighbouring barbarians . It 
was thus that the expedition which had start¬ 
ed from the mouths of the Indus was brought 
in safety to Alexander. 

XLIIL Now the parts which lie to the 
right of the Erythrman Sea beyond the 
reahns of B ab y Io ni a belong principally to 
A rabia, which extends in one direction as far 
as the sea that washes the shores ofP hoe n i c i a 
and Syrian Palestine, while towards sun¬ 
set it borders 6n the Egyptians in the 
direction of the M e d i t e r r a n e a n Sea. But 
Egy p t is penetrated by a gulf which extends 
up from the great ocean, and as this ocean is 
connected with the E ry t hr se a n S e a, this fact 
proves that a voyage could be made all the way 
from B a b y 1 o n to E gy p t by means of this 
gulf, Buif, owing to the heat and utter sterility 
of the coast, no one has ever made this voyage, 
except, it may be, some casual seafarers. For 
the troops belonging to the army of Cam- 
b y s e B which escaped frona Egypt and reached 
S u s a in safety, and the troops sent by P t o 1 e- 
my the son of Lagus to Selencns Nieat or 
to Babylon, traversed the Arabian isthmus 
in eight days ^together. It was a waterless 
and sterile region, and they had to cross it 
mounted on camels going at full speed, while 
they earned water with them on camelS; tra¬ 
velling only by night, for hy day the heat was so 
fierce that they conld not expose themselves in 
the open air. So far are the parts lying beyond 


this region, which, we have spoken of as an 
isthmus extending from the Arabian Gnlf 
to the E r y t h r 80 a n S e a, from being inhabited, 
that even tbe parts which run up further to 
the north are a desert of sand. Moreover, men 
setting forth from the Arabian Gnlf in 
Egypt, after having sailed round the greater 
part of Ar abia to reach the sea which washes 
the shores of Persia and Susa, have re¬ 
turned, after sailing as far along the coast of 
Arabia as tbe water they had shipped lasted them, 
and no further. Bat those adventurers whom 
Alexander sent from Babylon with in¬ 
structions to sail as far as they ^dould along the 
right-hand coast of the E r y t h r eea n S e a, with 
a view to explore the regions lying in that 
direction, discovered some islands lying in their 
route, and touched also at certain points of the 
mamland of A r a b i a. But as for that cape 
which Nearchns states was seen by the ex¬ 
pedition projecting into the sea right opposite 
to 0 a r m a ni a, there is no one who has been 
able to double it and gain the other side. But if 
the place could possibly be passed, either hy a 
sea-route or a land-route, it seems to me that 
Alexauder, being so inquisitive and enterprising, 
would have proved that it could be passed in both 
these ways. But again Han no the Libyan, 
having set out from Carthage, sailed out into 
the ocean beyond the Pil 1 ar s of H e r cn 1 e s, 
having L i b y a on his left hand, and the time 
until his course was shaped towards the rising sun 
was five-and-thirty days ; but when he steered 
southward he encountered many difficulties from 
the want of water, from the scorching heat, and 
from streams of fire that fell into the sea. 
0 y r e n e, no doubt, which is situated in a some¬ 
what barren part of Libya, is verdant, pos¬ 
sessed of a genial climarte, and well watered, 
has groves and meadows, and yields abundantly 
all kinds of useful animals and vegetable producty. 
But this is only the case up to the limits of the 
area within which the fennel-plant can grow, 
while beyond this area tha interior of Cyrene is 
but a desert of sand. 

So ends my narrative relating to A lex and er 
the son of Philip the Macedonian. 
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IPrSCEIPTIOIiiS FEOM KAVi. 


BY a BUHLER. 


Some month’s* ago Raosaheb Gopalji* G. De- 
sai, Deputy Educational Inspector, Bhamch, sent 
me impressions of two copper-plates, of which 
he had obtained the temporaiy loan, when Tisit- 
ing on his official tonr the ancient town of 
K a V i, situated not far from the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, a few miles to the south of the river 
M a h i. He informed me that, besides the two 
specimens sent, there were several other grants 
in the possession of the Kap il a B r ahm a ns 
of that town. I soon ascertained that one of the 
impressions had been taken from the second half 
of a grant issued by king J a y a b h a t a of the 
Gurj ara dynasty, the father of 6 rimat 
Dada or Dadd a, whose grants have been de¬ 
ciphered by Professors Dowson and Bhandarkar; 
while the second showed the well-known genea¬ 
logy of the Chalukyakings of An 
pathaka or Anhilvad-Pathan. ^As shortly 
afterwards I was obliged to visit A m o d and 
Jamb A s a r in the course of my official tour, I 
used this opportunity for spending a day at j 
K a V i, and for looking personally after theplates 
and the antiquities of the place. After a consider¬ 
able amount of palavering, and a certain show 
of resistance, which are de rigueur in dealings 
between inquisitive antiquarians and Orientals, 
the Bhattas of the Hapila Brahmans allowed 
themselves to be persuaded by Baosaheb Gopalji 
and myself to hand over five copper-plates, viz.: 

1. The second half of agrant ofJayabhata 
of Bharuch, 

2, 3, and 4. Three plates (the second of which is 
inscribed on both sides) with a grant of 
Rashtfakuta king, called Govinda- 
raj a, 

fi. A grant of one of the Chalukya kings 
of Anhilvad-Pathan, probably of Abhaya- 
pala. 

The history of these plates is stated to be as 
follows:—Five or six hundred years ago a small 
tank, or receptacle for water, attached to the out¬ 
side of a house behind a temple of Ganges vara 
Mahadeva at Kavi was cleaned, and, among 
the rubbish at the bottom, seven inscribed cop- 
peTrplates were found. These were taken pos¬ 


*■ Written in June 1876. 

t From RfiosiLeb Mohanlfil’s statements I gather that | 
^os. 2 and 6 only were produced and sent to Bombay. They 


session of by the caste of the Kapilas. During 
the times of the Musalman rale, in the reign 
of Mahmud Bigarha, the Kapilas were sorely 
oppress^. ^ A portion of the community fled to 
Gangasagarain Bengal, and took away two 
of the plates. The others remained in K a v i. 
A few years ago, wh«a alate Mxmsiff of Jam- 
bflsar and BlosMieb Mohanlal Hanchhoddte, 
Depnty Educational Inspector of Surat, visited 
tbe town, some of them ware lent to the former 
gentleman, and were forwarded for inspection 
to Mr. Justice hTewton.f 
The plates are now held in great reverence. 
Their possessors refuse to sell them at any 
price. But it would -seem that formerly they 
were not esteemed so highly. For Fo. 2 has 
losfe a large circular piece out of the ceutee, 
which, the owners say, was cut out in order to 
mend a copper pot that had lost its bottom. The 
E[apilas suppose that all the plates were issued 
j by a king called M ii n j or M u n j a, who, accord¬ 
ing to their tradition, was cured of leprosy by 
bathing in the water of the Patala Ganga, raised 
by their heros eponymos Kapila, and that they 
contain something in their favour. In confirma¬ 
tion of their statement they appeal to their 
Mdhdtmya^ which celebrates the glories of the 
Kapila Kshetra, the coast between the 
Farmada and the Mahisagara. The latter work, 
of which I got the loan for a few hours, confirms, 
however, a portion of their story only. It de¬ 
scribes the foundation of the Kapila caste by 
the Rishi, who is said to have assembled two thou¬ 
sand learned followers of each of the four Vedas, 
and to have thus established a new caste. It also 
contains the story of the raising of the water of 
the Patfila (Janga, which is said to have been 
brought to tSe Rishi in a small cup by the king 
of the Ffigas, and afterwards to have increased 
through the power of l&pila^s topers. It finally 
mentions that by its means a king was cured of 
leprosy; but his name appears to have been 
Karkataka (or someth^ like it, the MS. 
being nearly illegible in ihe passage), and there 
is no mention of Ms having granted ^asanas to 
the Kapila community. The sequel will sfiiow 


are the least inteiestixig and worst preserred pieoes in the 
ooUection. Fo. 2 bears traces of haring had the letters 
filled in wifii ink to xoake them more le^le. 
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tlmt tlie contents of tlie inscriptions are still 
more than the Mdhdtmya at variance with the 
tradition current in onr day. 

j .—The Grant of JayabJiata. 

Yhe plate recording a grant of J a y a b h a t a 
contains, as stated above, its second half only. 
Originally it measured ten inches in height by 
thirteen in breadth. But not inconsiderable 
pieces have been broken off from the right 
and left hand sides, so that the latter have as¬ 
sumed a nearly semicircular shape. The losses, 
fortunately, fall chiefly on the unimportant 
honorific epithets of the grantor, and on the 
well-known verses from the Mahdhhdmta, which 
pronounce blessings on those who give lands, 
and curses On those who resume them. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the date, the name 
of the writer, and the signature of the grantor , 
have suffered mutilation.. The .plate seems to 
have undergone very rough treatment, as it is 
full of indentations. A few letters of the 20th 
and 22nd lines have been incised with such 
violence that the punch has penetrated to the 
other side of the plate. At the back some lines 
of illegible letters appear, as if the engraver 
had first begun his work there, but had after¬ 
wards abandoned his attempt. The plate is free 
from verdigris and oxidization. 

The letters resemble both those of the grants of 
the later Yalabhi kings, e.y. Dharasena lY, and 
of the Guijara plates published by Professors 
Dowson and Bhandarkar. With the former they 
agreeintheprevalence of round strokes instead of 
angular ones, and in the size of the letters. They 
bear a resemblance to the latter in many details, 
viz. in the immoderate length of the mdtrds in 
the superscribed e, ai,. o, and C'lt, which curl 
over three and even four alcsliaras; in the 
shape of the initial % which consists of two little 
united semicircles with the open end turned 
downwards and two dots below; in the pecu¬ 
liar way in which the ri is attached to the hori¬ 
zontal stroke of the letter instead of to the 
vertical one; in the exclusive use of the form 
p for the nncombined 1; and in the peculiar 
forms of the letters used in the grantor’s signa¬ 
ture, regairdiug which more will he said bdow. 
They are distiuguished from the, cognate plates 

t Jour. JK. As, Soo, Kew Senes, VoL L pp. 248 et seqq^, 

§ Jour, Bomb, Br, U, As, Soc: vol. X. pp. 19 et seqq, 

|j The TJxnetfi ^Asalia, which nearly literally, agrees with 
Professor Bh&^dfrhar's I14 d plates, jI^ considerable inter- 


by the extreme slovenliness of the execution, 
which, especially towards the end, makes the 
work of deciphering very troublesome; by a 
peculiar form of the letter ^ (1^)’which occurs 
in the word anvito (1. B), mdtd (b 9), \_pati~\ta 
(1. 11), and by the modem form of n ^ in the 
groups ndK and nth in gandha (1. 10 ) and in 
joanthd (1. 12). The disregard displayed by the 
engraver of the rules of Sanskrit grammar is 
as profound in this plate as in all other Gurjara 
sasanas. 

spite of its mutilated state, J a y a b h a t a's 
grant is one of the most important inscriptions 
which have turned up of lato. For, besides giv¬ 
ing authentic information regarding the second 
chief of the Gnr j ar a dynasty known to ns, it 
connects the history of the Gurj arakingdom 
with that of Y a 1 a h h i; it contains most in¬ 
teresting geographical information; it goes far to 
discredit the speculations regarding the origin of 
the era of Yikramaditya, which of late have ob¬ 
tained the sanction of som© of the most eminent 
antiquarians, and it affords animportant contribu¬ 
tion towards the history of the Indian alphabets. 

As regards the first point, there can he, I think, 
no reasonable doubt that the grantor, Jaya- 
h h a t a, belonged to the Gnijara dynasty, which 
ruled over Bharuch during the 5th century after 
Christ. For the two Guig’ara grants of D a d d a 
published by Professor Dowson, J as weU as 
the grant published by Professor Bhandar¬ 
kar,§ and a new giunt of the same king dis¬ 
covered lately by the Rev. J. Taylor at Umeta, 
in the Khe(Ja Zilla, U all state that D a d d a or 
Dad a. I. was succeeded by J a y abba t a, whose 
sonwas D a d d a or D a d a II, the grantor of the 
four sasanas. If, therefore, in the Bharuch dis¬ 
tricts a grant is found which shows the name 
Ja/yabhata, a strong presumption arises that 
. it belongs to the father of D a d d a II, even 
though its genealogical portion may be missing. 
To this conclusion point also several other cir¬ 
cumstances. Firstly,• Jayabhaba’s grant 
shows several of the phrases which are pecu¬ 
liar to those of Dadda, e,g, ^unyayasohhivrid’ 

. dJiaye (1. 9), utsar^andrtham (1.11), ajmnatind* 
raggaialdvritamatih (1. 18). The. fragment of 
the sloha ydmha dattdni ^urd nare . . . . . 

est, as it is apparently tlie prototype of a forged Talabht 
grant ascribed to Dbaraaena, tbe son of Gubasena, 
wbicli is preserved in tbe collection of the Asiatic Society 
of Bombay. 
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(L 22) allows ns to conclude that it contained 
the reading narendrairddndni dharmdrthayasa-^ 
^har dni, and agreed thns with D a d d a’s plates,T[ 
while it diifered from the version oftheYalabht 
plates, ymiha MridryallimjdnnaTendrairddndni 
dharmayatanihritani. It also shows, like the 
other Bharuoh grants, in the second half-verse 
of this £oka the incoi'rect reading nirhJivJcta- 
mdlya°, instead of nirmdlyavdnia’^. 

Secondly, Jayabhata, the grantor of the 
Kavi plate, shows that he, like the two 
D a d d a s, held his dominions under a supreme 
ruler, and not as an independent king. In Pro¬ 
fessor Dowson’s plates D ad d a II does not call 
himself Maharaja, bnt simply states that he had 
received the five great sabdas or titles. On Pro¬ 
fessor Bhandarkar’s and the Umeta plates j which 
are considerably later than the former two, 
I) a d d a II assumes the title Maharaja, but 
retains the epithet adliigatapanchamahdsabda. 
Many years ago BM Gangadhar Sastri abeady 
observed that this epithet is used only by depen¬ 
dent chiefs, not by lords paramount. As far as my 
knowledge of inscriptions goes^ he is right. It 
wonld also seem from the manner in which the 
texmmaJidsabdam used in the Bdjaiarangim^ e.g. 
IV. 143-44, rV. 684, that it meant not simply 
■ great 'title,'’ bnt ‘ title of a great court official,’ 
and could therefore not be applied with pro¬ 
priety to an independent sovereign.* In the case 
of D a d d a I, the first, ruler of the family, 
it is eren more evident that he was no¬ 
thing but a Thdhur, For in Professor Dowson’s 
plates he is simply called Sdmanta, ‘the feudal 
chief,’ and in the other plates he receives no 
epithet at all beyond the customary &}i or Sn^ 
mat, ‘the illustrious.’ On the Kavi plate Ja¬ 
yabhata gives to himself the epithets sama- 
dhigaiapancliamahusahda and mahdsdmantddlii- 
pati, ‘the lord of the great feudal chiefs,’ which 
prove that his position was not different from 
that of D a d d a I. and D a d d a il. 

Thirdly, it seems that Professor Bhandar¬ 
kar’s grant, as well as the Umeta plates, con- 

^ Jour. 22. As. Soc. loc. dt. 270. 

TbeMa h.^sa'bdas seem to bave been usually five, 
bnt not always the same. In the first passage of the Rdja* 
tarangirU, (Quoted above, the-oflices are stated to have 
been Mahipratiham, MahasaahdWigraha, MahAsvasSlil, 
Mahabhandag^ira, Mah&s&dKanabh^^ya, and K a I h a n a 
fiistincitly says tbat these names were invented by L a 1 i t ^ 
ditya. In the grant cf Dbr uvasena I. pnbHshedin 
tbe lad. Avit. tbe titles partly differ, 

t Tbe, Umet4 grant reads pa/yomdMfitaj etc., and 
tbe text should be corrected, to pixyonidM^T^^obhayata-^ 


tain an allusion to the war with theD}rd of 
’ Valahhi which is mentioned in our grant, for 
in the description of J a y a b h a t a’s virtues the 
first grant calls him (according to Professor 
Bhandarkar s corrected reading) payoiiidhihriia 
'^('bliayataiapTaTudJiavaualeklidvihrtiaiiiiTauhuiar- 
ddnapravdhapTavriUadigdantivihhramagumsa^ 

muhah; which, compound Professor Bhanddr- 
kar renders by who hj his diversions on ho^h 
sides of the sea, and the unstinted flow of his 
bounty, realized in himself the qualities of the 
guardian elephants of the quarters.” This trans¬ 
lation is iu the main correct, though a various 
reading given hy the Ume't a grant makes the 
connexion of the parts of the compomid clearer.f 
Kow if it is said of a rnler of Bharuch that he 
made expeditions on both shores of the sea, the 
obvious mfcerpretatioh is that he fought on the 
eastern and ivestem shores of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, But that is just what the Kavi plate al¬ 
leges J a y a b h a t a to have done, when it is 
stated that “ he quieted the impetuosity of the 
lord of Valahhi.” 

If it is thus evident that the Jayabhata of 
Dadda’s grants and of the Kavi plate are one and 
the same person, it follows that the date given 
in the latter cannot he referred to the same era 
as those of the former. Dadda’s'plates are dated 
Samvatsara 380, 385 (Dowson), SalcanripaMla 
Sauivatsara 400 (Umeta), ^okanripaMla Sam- 
foatsara '4il7 (Bhandarkar). 

Professor Bhandarkar has shown that the Sa- 
kanripakala of his plate is the Saka or Saliva- 
hana em, which begins 78-9 a.d., and that Pro¬ 
fessor Dowson’s dates have to be referred to the 
. same era. Kow as J ayabhata, the father of 
D a d d a, dates his grant in Samvatsara 486, it 
is evident that he used some era which begins 
earlier than the Salivahana Saka. It appears, 
therefore, natural to assume that the Vikrama 
era is meant; and this conjecture is, as Professor 
Bapudeva Sastri of Banuras informs me, con¬ 
firmed by the astronomical data contained in the 
grant, viz. the statement that Ashadha Sudi 10 

taprarddhavamlehMprahnUnirankuiaMmpmv&hapra- 

\ynUo^igd(mtwibhra/magufjp>s The exact trans¬ 

lation of the compound would be “who made-an ocean of, 
t.e. possessed in the highest degree, tbe sportive qnaJitiea 
of the guardian elephants of tiae quartern, tbat roam in the 
jungles on hotb ^ores (of the ocean) and are engaged in 
sh^-dding copious streams of ichor.”' The kmg s resem¬ 
blance to the dephants consists in his ‘roaming on both 
shores of the ocean,’ and in bis ddna, which word, as 

Professor Bh&adwbar has pointed out, contains tbe usual 

pun. 
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of 486 fell on Sunday, and tliafc on tliat day the 
STinr entered the sign of Karkate.J Professor 
Bapndera states that the grant must have been 
issued on July 10, 429 a.d. This result agrees 
perfectly with what we know of the time of 
Dad da H. Por as the earliest grant of the 
latter is dated Saka 380, or .458-9 a.d., the inter¬ 
val between this and the date 429 in his father’s 
grant is by no means too long. 

The discovery of a grant older than the year 
445 A.i>. and dated in the Yikrama era is fatal 
to the theory, now held by some Orientalists, 
that the Yikrama era is ($ii venia verlo f) a 
forgery, and has been invented after tbe battle 
of Korn r,§ by a Yikramaditya who wished to 
add the glories of a more ancient hero to his 
own. I, for my part, must confess that I have 
never doubted that the Yikrama era, which 
begins 57 B.G., w'^s really established by a king 
of that name who lived before the beginning of 
the Christian era, though I do not think that 
any reliance can be placed on the legends told 
by the Hindus regarding him, or on the modem 
attempts at reconstructing the history of his 
times. As regards the use of his era, Dr. Bhai 
Daji’s statement, that it does not occur before 
the tenth cmtn^, is certainly erroneous. One 
of the Rashtrakuta plates jj of the eighth cen¬ 
tury is dated both in it and in the Silivahana 
Saka, and the Pathan inscriptions of Samvat 
802,^ recording the accession of Yanaraja, can 
be referred to no other era.* 

The geographical data of J a y a h h a t a’s in¬ 
scriptions are as interesting as the chronological 
ones. As in the case of Professor Bhandarkar’s 
grant, it is possible to identify almost all the vil¬ 
lages mentioned. The village of K 0 m a j j u is 
the present K i m 6 j or Kimaj .f Straight to the 
west from Kimaj at a distance of five or six hnn- 


t I nrast state that Professor Kero L. Cliliatre of PiictA 
who Madly calculated the date for me, and a Joshi of Surat, 
dissent from Professor BS-pudeva’s statement. Both as* 
•ert that in 486 Yikrama the Karkasamkr&nti fell on the 
ISih of Ashft^ ^ndi, and that Ash. ^u. 10 fell on a Tnes. 
day. Both agree, also, that the calculation for 486 ^&li* 
Tfihana ^aka gives even less satisfactory results. Tatra 
bahuvidah pramlijam. But, even if the Bombay authori¬ 
ties should prove to be right, the error in the grant’s state¬ 
ments is so small that it may be put down to negligence. 

Qr Kordr —vide Mr. Fergusson's. Kotes on the S4ka 
Samvat, and Gupta Eras, in Jour, JR. As. Soc. vol. Yll, 
pp. 8-19.—Eu. 

11 The S&mangadh plate of 764 a.d. : see Jour. Bomb. Br. 
R. As. Soc. Yo\. II. pp. 371 seqq. 

Y See Report on SmsJcrit MSS. 1873-74. 

•Having exammod this latter, I am in doubts of its 


dred yards there is the temple of A s a m e s v a r, 
the Asramadevaof our grant. The pyesent 
temple is a small brick biiilding erected a few 
years ago j but it contains an ancient Linga, and 
near it to the east are- an old well and a 
depression in the ground which looks like the 
remnant of a small tank. To the west of the 
village lies S i g a m or Sigam, the Sihugrama 
of the grant; towards the south-west there is 
the village of Jamadi,J called also S^madi, 
which corresponds to Jambha; and to the norih 
we have the ruins of Golel (on the Tri¬ 
gonometrical map erroneously called Galol), the 
G 0 li a V a 1 i of our' plate. 0 h h i r a k a h a is 
not to be traced. Solepur Sagari occupies 
the position assigned to it.§ The old roads 
mentioned in the grant, or rather their represen¬ 
tatives (for every monsoon effaces them com¬ 
pletely), still exist, and it is not difficult to 
find the limits of the field assigned to the 
temple in the sasana. G o 1 e 1, which has been 
entirely deserted of late years in favour of 
Degam, as well as Kavi, Run ad, and 
four other villages show remnants of ancient 
brick wavs of a very peculiar construction. 
These structures, whose distinguishing marks 
are double front-walls adorned with fightinglions 
ana elephants, and with peacocks in ohunam re¬ 
lievos, further attest the great age of the vil¬ 
lages- The people ascribe them to the king 
Mdnj or Munja, who has been mentioned 
above. The whole district abounds in ancient 
temples, Zmyhs, and and would, I think, 

repay, a visit of our Archaeological. Surveyor.|( 

Jayabhata’s grant shows, also, that the whole 
of the coast country up to the Mahi belonged 
to the dominions of the Gur j ara chiefs, and 
that the northern part of the Bharuch Zilld, 
probably comprising the t41ukas of Bharuch, Va- 

genmneness: possibly, however, it may be a copy of an 
older onej but if a copy, may the mode of dating not 
possibly be an interpolation ?~Ed. 

t The first form occurs on the maps, the second I heard 
Used by the villagers themselves. On an old situated 
to the north of the village on the road to Golel, it is 
called Kemaj. 

X JAma-di consmtsof Jamhhd (with assunulation of mbh} 
= Jammd, and with lengthening to compensate for the loss 
of the second m == Jdma and the diminutive affix df = Sans¬ 
krit rf, or Id. 

§ See the accompanying map. 

li Besides K Avi and itsnhighbourbood, the Jaina rnins 
of GandhAr, as well as ChAnchwel and Bfia, the 
ancient seats of the YAdava ThAknrs/ and S a j o dr a near 
H Am 8 0 1, are well worth a visit if the visitor is prepared 
to spend some money oh excavatdohs. 
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gra, Amodj and Jambusar, were included in the 
Bbarnkacbcbba Visb aya, just as tbe 
soutbem Ankulesvara orAkriiresTaraVi- 
s b a y a comprised tbe taluka of Anklesvar to¬ 
gether with the PetU Mahal Hamsot (Ham- 
sapattaka?). 

The last point which reqiiires attention is the 
sign-manual of king Jayabhata. Any casual 
examiner will observe that it contains four letters 
whicharenearly pure Devanagari, viz. the double 
ma in the syllable , and the letter 

ya It is also very remarkable that the hori¬ 
zontal strokes over the rernaining letters of the 
sign-manual are unusually long. If Jayabhata’s 
grant alone showed these peculiarities, they 
might be used as an argument against its genu¬ 
ineness, or they would, at all events, be diffi¬ 
cult to explain, fortunately this is, however, 
not the case. Professor Dowson’s grant of 380 
shows in the sign-manual three times a form of 
sTp which exactly the same as that now used 
in Marvad, and the wo A in Srivitar4gasunoh 
resembles exactly the Devanagari form now in 
use (51^ :). Again, in Professor Dowson’s plate | 
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of 385 tte m ^ and ga of Mvitaragasunoh 
come also nearer to the Devanagari than to 
the forms of the so-called cave-characters. Fur¬ 
ther, in the U m e t a grant the sign-manual is 
as below 

^<Sfl ^ 55 7S ^ 

and exhibits a large number of perfectly and 
imperfectly formed Devanagari letters, as well 
as the horizontal and vertical strokes which are 
characteristic of that alphabet. 

The same peculiarity may also be observed in 
the K a v i grant of the Rashtrakuta king Go- 
vinda r a j a, dated 827-28 a.d. and translated 
below,«where the sign-manual is engraved with a 
stylus, while the body of the grant has been 
punched in as usual. There also the letters of 
the signature are highly ornamented half-formed 
Devanagari, and about twice the size of the 
letters of the grant. 


IHSCEIPTIOHS PROM KAYL 


These facts, I think, suffice to prove two 
things :--firstly, that the engravers of the plates 
tried to imitate the signatures of the kings 
which they had before them in the written do¬ 
cuments which they copied; and, secondly, that 
already, in the beginning of the fifth century 
A.I)., an alphabet resembling the present Deva¬ 
nagari, and based like it on the principle of 
fitting the old cave-characters between hori¬ 
zontal and vertical lines was used for the pur¬ 
poses of everyday life. 


There are other points, such as the existence of 
a few mscriptions of the eighth and-ninth cen¬ 
turies^ written in Devan%ari characters, which 
make it very probable that the alphabet now 
in general use throughout the greater part of 
India is much older than is commonly supposed. 
But the subject is too important to be treated 
incidentally, and I must reserve its fuller consi¬ 
deration for another opportunity. For the 
present I only wish to draw the attention of 
Sanskritists to this point. 


.. gT .. 

.^ s 



T There are two Revanfigai;! insmptions dated in Sam- 
vat (Yiirama) 802 raider the images of IJm^-Mahesvara 
and Gaj?apati at AphilYdd-Pfit^] 3 i, and Major Watson has 


found a third, dated Samvat 900, on a P4Ii& at Waghel. 
* In liie 1 read h8—j 

1 .6-«nr» L 6-^lf5r#, (Hr^moertam. 
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^ ['pj']? TT gf^4fir+ HJ?fSrira1=qir[fn[r] 

® [stir] frRrj?^ftTi-ifr3iw: i'5r?5t < 35 ^% [ t ] 

® [Hjger^^TcJrej sw iot JrRrrrw^fRH%f?T5f^2^^ [ir]^ 

“ ['T]i^f^«?sirRTO Wit'llfc«i?uftf# trwwriT^^nRft^ i^^raftr] 

TtqTTJir— 

JHTETriHr^ j|jr: !fiT?rfiiriTirrftT??n-Efft^ arq^^": srnTOTjpr^it^^^ 

WJPiRffq^ ijTrcT: %R«f?rw<Ji-|nrw q^rnSq^ qsqrtft- ^ qt 'q'gTrsTR^qat^T Hiqft^...... 

*'‘ ^pjtrqraTRqr# ^fsr^rrqtsr 

qr^H^rr^Tf ttr q^’^^q^qaTronpr qftqrf^ qtlwn’^^FiT 5rqrqHR'R:fl«r'qr wsrt: f- 

qr: *4^^: qr ^r tfferiW qr^^irjfpiyfjjjfiTj^^cr^ . q)^q^. 

1® sTirfrsq-^ qr^^ g qs ^wj ^ mHy-w rqqray: 

^^Si^4tqiRr^Th ^ iHRcTT <i<=qr%5f sqig^ qi's'q4yfwi®r rtsft JjfiR': 3?r5&^f ^fgjT- 

®“ 5fr ^ I ^i^qT3:^f?qinqr§^qf^nRqTrlR-: fsqffqt itsrw^ ij{Sr?q-?TP^ ^ I qffjT-[4- 

Jjqrr wiT: APKif^ir: JHqw q?rr ijfirereqtrspr rRrqrffar^qFq wf gq[™f jj^] 

** [qf JTTq: t^f nqi^?=? q"- 4N'iqitqrTrnPrqRrHt’.•••.. .... 

** ....>... qrPr ^r =TrirHrf.vpr^T?^^ 1 q .. 

'*'”■ ..•; wf-^q'rjqrs'Hiiiki iiAfNrqij’^Hqrijrqrnqq?qts if T? ^Hq q ... 

** ••••(Wcoi^ 486)+sptR^?-11^ ... 

*® ................... .qqf^JTir i<t5rw:,[^]”....... 


Translation. 


(His son is) tie Lord of tie great feudal 

ciie&, tie fllustiious J a y a b i a t a.-wio 

(is covered) witi sio-wers of pearls fallen from 
the split temples of tie elephants (of his 
enemies).whose uplifted right arm trem¬ 

bles in battle . ., wio like a lotus-pool many 
tens of thousands of opened ..... , -who re”- 
semblesthe (full) moon since he is master of tie 


multitude of all the fine arts (kaU), just as the 
frll moon includes all the digits {laid), but 
is not affected by any blemish,—who resembles 
the ocean since he protects the crowd of hostile 
iings§ (mpahshahMlhrii), just. a& .thfi ocean 
received the multitude of wingless mountains 
(t>^ai;8ha6M6krtt),—who resembles Krishna 


t^l.7xeaa.^#ffq%. 

^ . 1- 9-PHro°, 1. io-q?pnn 

• • • •^Rnititiiiiiii'’; 1. U-qpRnTf?I#SR° 

^ *RqiqT?“ >i§rr:i "ift's 1.1 

tWtflqpJW; L 16 —PossiWy poBBihly q;qnft- 

i.i6-<jw tw°; ^q^°; LiT-sint^; 


since lie destroys his enemies with his army 
placed in a well-loolcing circular battle array 
(sudao'sanachakra), just as Krishna slew his foes 
with his war-disc Sudar&na (sudarsanachahra), 
bnt has not a black heart (hrishnasvabhdva),-^ 
who resembles ^iva, since he is covered with 
a great quantity of ornaments {bhutinichaya), 
just as Siva is covjered with a great quantity 
of ashes (hhutinichayd). . ,—^who resembles 
the new moon, since whilst the splendour of 
his body is increasing he causes the people to 
worship with folded hands on account of the 
lightness of the taxation (al^ahj,ra), jugt as 
the new moon when she is on the increase and 
sheds slender rays (aljpakara) still causes the 
people to salute . . . .||,—who by the edge of 

i 1-19-1. 20- 

t Tke lower part of the mark for 400 is broken off. 

I owe its restoration to !Mx. BhagrffiilSl M^dha^ji, who 
has lately found it on a ValabM plate. 

§ i.e. when they hare made their snhmisEdon. 

II This refers to the Hindu custom of saluting the new 
moon on its first appearance. 
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ids syFord qnieted in battle the impetaosity of 
the lord of Y a 1 a b h i,—who quenching the hre 
of the desires of the great Pandits of the whole 
world and giving (them the fruits of their 
wishes) is praised in songs by the whole crowd 
of the wives of the gods,—whose lotus-feet are 
reddened by the rays of the crest-jewels of a 
hundred princes,—(and) who has obtained the 
five great titles.^ 

(He being) in good health addresses these 
commands to all kings, feudal chiefs, governors 
of provinces, governors of zillas,^ chiefs of talu- 
kas and villages, (his) ofS-cials and (all) others:— 

Be it known unto you that, in order to increase 
the fame and the spiritual merit of my parents 
and of my own self in this world and in the next, 
I have given, (confirming the gift) by a libation 
of water, on the tenth day of the bright half of 
Ashadha, when the sun entered the sign of the 
Scorpion on an auspicious day, to the worshipful 
Asramadeva, established in the village of 
Kemaj’j u, in order to defray the expenses of 
perfume, frankincense, fiowers, lamps, of a per¬ 
petual musical service, of the cleaning of the tem¬ 
ple, and of the repairs of its broken, rent, and 
fallen (portions), of new. works, of painting (it), 
and the like,- a piece of land measuring fifty 
nivartanas and situated on the south-western 
boundary, in the village of K e m a j j u, included 
in the province of B h a r u k a c h c h h a, as a gift 
to the gods-“this field being marked by the fol¬ 
lowing four boundaries:—rto the east by the road 
leading to C h h i r a k a h a, to the south by the 
extremity of the territory of Jam bh a, to the 
west by the road from J a m b h a to G o 1 i a v a 1 i, 
to the north by the road to Sihugrama and 
the well near the Vad tree—according to the ana¬ 
logy of the reasoning from the familiar instance 
of fhe ground and of the clefts therein, together 
with its ... together with its green and dry 
produce, together with its income in grain and 
gold, together with its ten faults,f together 
with the right of forced labour arising therefrom, 

^ Regarding the correct interpretation of the word 
waMsabda see above. 

* In the Gnrjara'inscriptions the visha/ya^aUs are always 
placed before rdshtrapatis ,—contrary to the practice of 
other grants. The vishaya in Gujarat must have been a 
larger territory than the r&shtra. 

t Several eminent S^trJs whom I have - lately consulted 
regarding the term sadas&parMha have independently 
arrived at the conclusion that the ten faults refer to the 
ten actions about land possible under the S'tmav%v(xda- 
prahoA-cma. I had made the same conjecture, 

X I ilow translate the word 'chdta, by * irregular soldiers.’ 


the same being not to be entered by the regu¬ 
lar or irregular soldiers, J nor to be meddled 
with by any royal officers, (the grant being 
made) under exclusion of all ancient and recent 
gifts to gods and Brahmans, and to last as long 
as moon, sun, sea, earth, rivers and hills endure. 

Wherefore nobody is to cause hindrance to h im 
who by virtue of his following the rale of conduct 
of this hermitage enjoys it, cultivates it, causes 
it to be cultivated, or gives orders regarding it. 

The future g/acious kings, be they of our 
race or another, should respect this our grant 
and protect it, and he who—his mind being 
obscured by the dark cloud of ignorance —re¬ 
sumes it or allows it to-be resumed, shall be guilty 
of the five mortal sins and of the minor sins. 

And the venerable Yyasa, the compiler of the 
Yedas, has stated as follows :— 

“ The giver of land resides sixty thousand 
years in heaven, but he who resumes it or abets 
its resumption resides as long in hell.^* 

“ Those wffio resume grants of land are born 
again as black cobras, and live in dry holes in 
the waterless jungles of the Yindhyas.” 

“ Many kings, as Sagara and others, have 
enjoyed the earth; the fruit, of the earth be¬ 
longs to him who possesses it.” 

‘ ^ The first-born of Fire is Gold, (from Yishnu 
comes the Earth, from the Sun are bom) the 
Cows; he who presents gold, a cow. or land 
has given the three worlds.” 

‘‘What pious man would resume-the, gifts of 

former kings.. which resemble leavings 

“ He should protect, according to his power, 
grants of land made by himself or others .... 

..Protecting is better tlian giving.” 

The illustrious Kandakauaka is the execu¬ 
tive officer. In the year four hundred and 
eighty-six (486), in the bright half of Ashadha, 
on a Sunday. Composed and written by ... . 
My ovm sign-manual, (that) of the illustrious 
Jayabhata(d)e (va). 

(To he contmued). 

In the treatises on law it is usually explained hj^steno, ‘a 
thief/ and in some cases it is combined with IcrCvra^ ‘ cruel 
men.’ Bal Gangadhar Sastri renders it by 'followers of 
the king/ and comes, 'I think, very near to' the truth. For 
the enumeration of the component parts^ of an Indian army, 
as given in Kamandaka’s XVI. 6-/, includes, 

besides the diavikam balam, ^ the men of the forest/ i.e, 
Bhils, Kol5s,'&c., who never were much better than thieves, 
especially the agmiUdn h'dran hibdhakdn dashtadarrm- 
mhj ‘ the nncounted cmel ones, hunters, doers of evil deeds 
or bntcastes/ i.e. the whole rabble of irregular soldiery 
and camp followers, who in our days, too, always swell the 
train of a native prince. 
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THE NTTIMANJART OP DJA DVIVEDA. 

^IELHOBN, DECCAN- COLLEGE, PENA. 

nraeL aiteBtionis paid to tfieSdy ^1^6^ 

. .hort ,t n, writbg, 


T ^ —‘v.'ouuctj ux i/utj veaas, 

as orfc account of the Nitimanjan, composed by 
D y a D VI T_e d a, may not be altogether void of 
mterest, the more so because MS S. of it appear 
o be rare,* and because the title describes the 
contents of the work very vaguely and imper- 
tectly. The NitmianjaH is a collection of moral 
manms in verse which differs from similar col-' 
lections in this, that the maxims propounded in 
It are m every case illusti-ated by some story 

° 1 Rigveda. Indra’s battles 

mth the demons, the many legends told about 
tho Asvms and Ribhus, the prayers addressed to 
e rising snn, interest the author only in so far 
as they appear to him to inculcate some moral 
truth,—that the wicked are sure to meet with 
pun^ment, that kindness towards all beings 
IS the true sign of nobility, that father md 
mother should be honoured, &o. &c. For illus 
trations of such maxims he has searched through 
the whole of the and in making the 

Vedic legends serve his purpose he has shown 
no small amount of ingenuity.f 

200 verses- 

It IS divided into eight chapters, each of which 

Ire^en illustrations 

are ^en W ^e corresponding Ashtaka of 
. tgve a. The whole is accompanied by a 

commentaty.whichnotonly explains the orig^al 
to » th. kite ..a on a,.„ .t g,e.i 

length. Both the text and commentarv are 

r?rl^ Dviveda, the sonTf 
Lakstaidhara, grandson of Atri, and great- 
yanifeon of Muknnda Dviveda. NotHno-cer 
^ is lmown to me regarding his age, but as 
in the interpretation of the Vedic verses cited 
y im he closely foUows and often copies the 

commentary of SdvaniSni,* ' • “ 

.j ‘^ayanaoharya, it is clear 


copy I bought sime yoS So One 

toned in the oatalognes of others are men- 

toen published in IiSia.' * MSS. that have lately 

Homeric haro^S 

Anaxagoras is said to Ce »'-8eka. 

"jr Ogijpou jTot'ijvw efwn reel maintained 

or who considered the HomXi ^ ®<«a‘o<n;w7r, 

«-cp! Sm^opac SiK^v to be 

Sistory of Greek L»teratore, toUL l^p. ^ 


by Mmj give to his work at first ^ightTorr 
pearance of originality, which it loses as soon 
as one discovers that in this, as in everything 
else, the author has simply followed S & y a n a 
The only work of which he does cite long pas¬ 
sages that are not to be found in S^yana’s 
mmentary is the Brihaddevata, a fact from 

which a future editor of the latter may he able 

to clenye some advantage. 

its together with 

Its Bhashya, appears to me to be of little value 
and not. to deserve a complete edition. To vive 
the reader some Idea of the way in which the 
author has accomplished his task, I publish', be- 
ow,the -verses contaiued in the first chapter. 
Ihey are generally so simple and easy to under¬ 
stand that an English translation would be 
^perfluous ; but in order to show at once what 
Vedic passages are alluded to, I have quoted 
under each verse the verse or verses of the 

^^gveda ou which the author professes to have 
based eaGn maxim. 

ffr^r .ifq I 

1 | \ || 

( Rv. I, 4, 6.) " 

31TC 

||rr crRORr^HH ii ^ii 

(Rv. I, 10, 2.) 

FF^=ii(rf'fir?r5r|^; 

^r^RTcfr ^ cTRir: i 

^[IRf ^RfOTTni^r II ^ II 

(Hv. 1,11, 5.) 


c el^apterthe author guote; 

alinS® T?'^f 1. ■^®-’'“'l%mia-siitra, an Epaui. 

sh^, l^gktshapa or Vaidikalakshaua of ^aunaka (Rig. 
ve a.prStisakhya), EigvidhSna of ^auuaka, KausMtaki. 
brahmapa and grihyasdtra, Tdpdyam, Panchayinia-brah. 

Brihaddevata, Br&hmaua, Bhashya (sometimes Sa, 
yafla s commentary on the Rigreda, but perhaps also some 
on the Bphaddevata), Yaska, Tishpnpurana. 

®"tapatham,gatyayanam,andgatyayaninak ' 
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sn?- 

pfR^r -iR HfRf 5^Ffr HfR ^HHfr I 

^^s?FHtqTFcrrsT= HIRgraw^^JI HR^:!1 a 11 

(Rv.I, 18,1) 

iT[55Tfir^HTfST%r?‘ 

HIHT RcfF JT^3Tr H ITTR?" 1 

rqcTHf»T?^^5-iTrHr ii ^ ii 

(Rv. I, 20, 4.) 

fcTHRirr’Tr fiiR? 

RJTW ijssrt H# mi HFH 1 

i #TfiTf: wMK li 
(Rt. I, 20, 6 .) 

fqcitf 

iwtr fc ^RT h i 

fq^ TffeRfq^ II ^11 

(Rv. I, 24, I.) 

q-R^qjHFff .ifq RFHcW 1 

NJ» X 

^q;^qfir tiq^ ii L ll 

( Rt! I, 30, 16.) 

?|pT:HiqT H 

itHianmiRlt^ qtitR^T^R’T I 
R^HfCHr fR f^s'qrqf IK ii 

^(Rv.I, 32, 11.) 

?FqHf R ^qfHq^qrr^fT qq qriREqm' 
qriqMfftqtf ij^qr ?th 7 fqr^r Rit^Fi: i 
HPtHFTF 3TH3qRf IcTT 5R: H \° U 

(Rv. 1, 33, 5.) 

?Rq[fq fTcf q?T f hh? 

^ ipsi^ ?qqr 3Tfq 1 

Hfqqr cHs:?%iJT5Hr qw ,sflrsr= ii\\ii 

Os vs 

( Rt. I, 35, 9.) 

qRT ipnjT wqFuqqrfq 

ajHI f^g'pq WqpirsnTr cHir I 

^§Tr?q0HTFtS’5 ^Ff^qrrf^ qqrqR* ll\^ll 

(Rv.I, 45,3.) 

T MS. #»Tg?rq^. ■* MS. tMS. '’f'Tfq- 


OF DTi DVIYEDA. 

qr^r ^qcTR^fi iqqqlRrc 

RHWq 1%^!%? ^q€Ti^ TOR ¥iT I 

qTRTHrcr^ff Hff 4JTTOq:ll 11 

(Rv. I, 51,1.) 

RqpRTcITi: HffHr? 

C vj 

R" qiR qt 9r?riR^?Tf: qjRq I 

. ^q’lTqqf q^i'J H=qfr tiRfisiT-- it\8 ii 

( Rv. I, 51, 13.) 

spqr HflHERC 

qq Hf qqqr q=R f'5-5?q- irtw^ i 
^sir scrIrr H^qj- qrtilr 7%w- \\ \\ \ i 

(Rv. 1,53,1.) 

fqiriR H^HT HFHRRrC 

?ff WfR i HEY RR WTTO# iR: 1 

iqW^RiRlfi-RHrjIqrrT 11 \K 11 

(Rv.I, 54, 6.) 

fl:^r q?? ^qic 

>ifq ^flFr q: i 
^RHHW few fC^HT 11 \'S 11 
(Rv. 1, 61,15.) 

HWWfq HHITfR fRW 

fnqflq'i'^ HHH HfR wwrqi I 
qqqtf qqf ni: ii ii 

(Rv. 1, 62, 3.) 

HiPfR sS'^Hq’TOflwrs 

qqiRRWRf 4fq wq Rpqq tcit i 
crqiRf 4Rr5I^.?R=^( CRTf qpqiFH# 11\ ^11 
(Rv. I, 84,13.) 

HRgqww R: 

Hqrqqfqf^ fR Hs ^rwf^irtqj 
iRq= ^qgflsinR ifrcRPiPf qf qj: ii \° ii 

(Rv.I, 85, 10.) 

Hrqq 3rqq;|iTrtWiq 

3?|Rwfq ffe% qRTRk ^TFR! l 
sfiirws^f Hj'w* fRPTt^rfi H ’ll M 

"(Rv.I, 97, 1.) 

JMS-Jt- §MS.<tRqo 
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3-tF iTi-cfsJr rlHTJlIT JT??TR'’(r ! 

11 "=1^ !l 

( Rt. I, 101, 8.) 

aiHW HW'TJTfr fl'^JirC 

STJW ^ ^ifs# HWT I 

qT?#'JTf sM-rcrr^ffril^^ii 

(Rv. I, 104, 5.) 

IwH ^ei =rR5Tf?%OTrt i 

f=^f ir^u 11 

(Rt. I, 103, 8.) 

51R’ »frcTr ffH H ^gfTtJirc 

3t^: HCisr^r >frcrr ^5»^rcTr Hfr?T! l 
3TfWcrrR#iT;^gcT: ^HqiiHS: II li 
(Ey. I, 105,17.) 

IwrT^rcfRw 
ai^R: i 

=m ifcf^?3TFq-^r ^^orr cran \\ \i \\ 

( Ev. 1,110, 4.) 

H=cr 3TOiwr 

IrT^rii ??!5rr% ^ i 
; ificjf Riisfrfqn 11 1 i 

(Rt. 1,110, 8.) 

H=# JcfriJirc 

cCU qr^irqrf 3riTq^r% ^r^r I 

‘i , , 

f^sjfTSirarfsr^ff^r iij^wrqcrril il 

(Rt. I, 114, 6.) 

3T?:^r3?^ Kpqr ^ ff^ 11^1551%+1 
tsrer ii ii 

(Rt. 1,115, 1.) 

^irtCr fifnHq^^ wr?r^ l 
%T?Trsrri^r^srrcf TO^rr^r f?- Hr%€^ 1 1 ^o \\ , 

(Rt. I, 116, 1 and 20.) 

f MS. “pir itwffH ’#5rr?. * ms. g#T ff r ti. 
t^«flrw- IMS. T^TTW- §MS.3lfS}«^® 


AHTIQHAET. [April, 187&. 

3Trp-: 

q-FT5Tr5srrjrir i'jrw ctt^ \ 

THcTH It \\ II 

(Rt. I, 116, 6.) 

RTq'r 3Tq-^r?irrg- 

NhS S.J 'v 5 

f%?;qrf of^JT l 

ST[%%%?r: 5 !i\^l! 

(Rt. I, 116, 7.) 

sfrsrRr?! 

§‘T: 1 

ii ii 

(Rt. I, 116, 8.) 

cTfxr ^r iR ?r?rff?wraH i 

ti ii 

(Rt. I, 116, 9.) 

sTT^rr Hf 'frsTcT 

5F?Frr 5RT 1 

;<X. NJ • 

4’5i-r>er^r= 

(Rt. I, 116, 10.) II 

^r?W5jfc7r^irrrr'5r#u ^"f'^rrir i 
^wr^r'SRin^ §§Err?rqRW?‘^ ll A^ll 

(Rt. I, 116, 11 and 24.) 

r^^rr ^^?irFc 

iPr i 

Hf H?qT¥ ??riT 11 ^ vs 11 

(Rt. I, 116, 12.) 

iT?€f5Jrr?: 

R-.^PCFRr^Hi'^cT 1 
^%qFTf JFT^SrFF^JJrniT': 11 I! 
( Rt. I, 116, 13 and 23.) 

^rrwtt Rnqsq-I^ ^q-f 
R^?f7 R'Tf^ ^irf w'FcT hot : I 

., ■ 'O, , , 

3Tf^3nRlf^?Tri(tRr7f^'^ffOTrOT^^ ii^^ii 

(Rt. I, 116, 14). '* 

IT MS. 5 Tr -S^t **MS. tfMS. fFI^FTFr^- 

tt MS. “'iTq-; §§ MS. 5 Trr%qtT'’ irtMSi fHT. 
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rrtf r?:^|;JT^eT 

H ^^?W5TT55'5 ?Jrri%I% R:5T3^EH^= i 

f^ii55T Rf% 11 a«11 

(Rt. I, 116, 15.) 

rIcrsFrff 

m Rcrr l-qr arriir fgcrrRcfr i 

ll8\li 

(Rt. I, 116,16.) 

^rq^fr^EiTc 

PRirrTTFrr^iTcif i 

gjfr rV3T|--5?:rllaHll' 

(Ry. 1, 116, 17.) 
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^Rirf fiSTR^qic ■ 

„ N 

^Vw^i ^Rffi^crr ^rt^; \\n\ 

(Rv. 1,116, 22.) 

+#?fr3TiTfT 511% ^rt ih%^ ; i 

^3= P’ltf %Nf ir%i¥ iTJRpf% 11 aa 11 
(Rv. 1,117, 7.) 

5?73Rfir^§ ^Rrr^ :3T5w = pr?' l 

l%3^Tf fWKTf ^ frargjR: 

Na \ s» s# c 

II II 

(Rv.I, li7,8.j 


CORRESPOJSTDEl^^CE AND MISCELLANEA. 


THE KA-THEOEY AND Mr. BBAMES’S 
COMPARATITE GRAMMAR. 

Sir, —Will you be so good as to allow me space 
in your valuable journal to make a few remarks 
regarding one or two points raised by Mr. Beames 
in the second volume of his excellent Gom^arative 
Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 
which I have read with much interest and profit. 
The second volume fully sustains the high reputa¬ 
tion of the able author as a comparative philologist 
which he gained for himself by the first volume of 
his grammar. The arrangement and treatment' 
of the subject are admirable. None but those who 
themselves pursue scientific inquiries in the isola¬ 
tion of an Indian station and under the pressure of 
ofificial work can fully appreciate the difficulties 
of such a work under such circumstances. 

On pp. 4-30 Mr. Beames discusses what he very 
happily calls the JYu-theory: namely, my theory 
of explaining the fact that of the Gaurian nouns 
which have a base in a, some end in d (resp. o or 
au), others in d (resp. u), with the help of the 
(Prakrit) suflfix ha; holding that those bases 
which added ha form nouns in d, while those 
which did not add that sufifix form nouns in a. 
Mr. Beames himself, I am glad to see, in the main 
agrees with this theory. But he thinks at the 
same time that that fact is ca{)able of a different 
explanation, viz. by the theory that oxytone bases 
form nouns in d, while barytone bases form nouns 
in a. This accent-theory is certainly the only 

^ MS. om. t MS. fcTpTFrr* 


other that deserves consideration, and cannot be 
disposed of merely by a sneer. To explain the 
fact by caprice’ and ‘ lawless license’ is clearly 
inadmissible. 

I will briefly slate the principal reasons why it 
appears to me the accent-theory fails satisfac¬ 
torily to account for the facts of the case. Firstly, 
it is extremely doubtful whether the old Aryan 
accent was at ail any longer felt at such a late 
period as the 10th or 11th century a.d., about 
which time, I presume, we must place the com¬ 
mencement of the development of the modern 
dialects. The only accent whose influence at the 
2)fesent time is felt, and.may be observed to affect 
the form of words, is the rhythmic accent; and I 
believe there is no reason to suppose that it was 
different at that earlier period when the modern 
dialects originated. But, however that may be, I 
do not think the evidence of the languages itself 
supports the accent-theory. If there are many 
barytones which form nouns in d, and many oxy- 
tones that form nouns in d, there are as many 
from which just the opposite conclusion might be 
drawn. Mr. Beames has collected a large number 
of examples bearing on this point, and be has mar¬ 
shalled them, with that great ability of arrange¬ 
ment which forma one of the charms of his book 
in such a way as to lend the greatest possible 
support to the accent-theory. But, even under 
these favourable circumstances, it seems to me 
the theory fails to make good its ground. Let us 

§MS. 
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see. In the following remarks B means barytone, 
0 oxytone, pro—examples making for the theory,, 
con—those against it. On pp. 7, 8 , there are quoted 
23 JSpro; on pp. 8 , 9, are 17 0 pro; on p. 10 are 
110 con; pp. 11 , 12 , are 7 0 con; pp. 12 , 13, are 5 
B con, 8 0 pro, 1 0 con; on p. 14 are 8 0 con; 
p. 15, 2B con; pp. 15, 16 , 4 0 con; pp, 16, 17, 
11 Bpro, and again 9 B pro; on p. 18 only one ex¬ 
ample of the infinitive is quoted, because they are 
too numerous to cite all; they are all and every 
one con; but I will content myself with counting 
only as many as instances pro are quoted on pp. 
16,17, that.is, 20 B con ;* on p. 21 are 6 0 con, 2 0 
pro, and 1 Bpro; p. 22 are 6 0 con, 2 0 pro, 1 B pro ; 
pp. 23, 24, are 3 B pro, 1 0 pro, 6 0 con, and again 
3 0 pro; on p. 25 there are 6 examples : of these 
one is a tatsama, another does not occur in Hindi, 
and of two more the accent is not mentioned; of 
the remainingtwo 1 is Bpro and 1 B con ; on p. 26 
are 2 H con, 2 Bpr^, 4 0 con, 1 0 pro. How add. 
ihg up these examples, it will be seen that they 
are altogether 168, among which there are 8 o (i.e. 5 i 
B and 34 0 ) which make for the accent-theory, and 
83 (t.e. 30 B and 53 0) which make against it. Mr. 
Beames himself says that his rule does not apply 
to Tatsamas: henoe, strictly, about 16examples- 
ought to be excluded (e.j’. vikTi, p. 8 ; dipd, p. S, 
nnlessthis is a misprint for diyd; smav,Teray,{ra ij, 
p. V3-,hitin, ^jatan, pram, supan, darpan, p. 

16; dasan, hrodhan, rosTian, mdn, p. 17, &o.). But as 
they are about equally (9pro, 7 eon) divided for and 
against, this slight inaccuracy may be passed over as 
not alfeoting the general result. The latter is that 
as many instanees (83) may be cited against the 
accent-theory as there are in support of is (85). 

There is no reason to suppose that any more ex¬ 
tended collection of examples would alter this result 
materially; for all practical purposes Mr. Beames’s 
colleotion-of examples is quite sufficient, and it is a 
perfectly fair one. But I may be allowed to point 
out that so far I have confined myself to a 
consideration of Sindi alone; if I had taken into 
the range of the present examination the other i 
Gaupan languages too (Marathi especially), the ( 
result would have gone (as Mr. Beames himself ■ c 
seems to feel, see p. 9) still more decidedly against t 
the accent-theory. But even taking the result as 

we have found itabove.—unless it can be accounted r 

lor m some way—it is, to my mind, fatal to that a 
eory; for it is founded on an induction which e 
IS not only partial, because it only includes about h 
W per cent, of phenomena, but one-sided. 'because I 

has the other 50 per cent, directly against itself. i, 
Mr. Beames indeed makes an attempt to account k 
twthis adverse result; but I think on reoonsi- tl 




e, derafcwn he will see that his explanation involves 
7 ,. a petitio principii. For example, on p. 10 a list of 
d eleven words is given which, being oxytones, ought 
’e to terminate in d ; but in reality they end in a, as 

5 if they were hary tones. Mr. Beames accounts for this 

; failure of the accent-theory by tire conjecture that 
7, though the learned accentuated the last syllable- 
of stems of this small class, the masses did not at 
e ' any time observe this distinction, but treated them. 
7 as barytones.” But what ground is there for this 
I supposition.? Is it not merely the fact that those 
words ^ end in d instead of d f That is, the fact 
> of their ending in d is explained by their being 
; supposed to have been used as barytones, and 
1 the supposition of their having been thus used 
' is based on the fact oJ^ their ending in a. 

, Thirdly, all words formed with the suffix aka 
r have the heamy termination d (p. 29). TheXa-theory 
) explains their termination and that of the previqus- 
. ly considered words by the same phonetic process ; 
whereas, if the accent-theory be accepted, two 
diff^ent causes must be assumed to account for 
an identical result. This offends against the logi¬ 
cal rule of economy. For example, from the stem 
ghotaka is deriv^ed in Hindi ghord, and from tht- 
. stem anU (oxytone) the Hindi word andd accord- 
ding to the accent-theory the identical Hindi ter¬ 
mination d is accounted for by ghotaka ending in ka 
^nd andd heing oxytone; the STa-theory, on the 
other hand, derives anjd not directly from the stem 
andd, bub from the—as regards meaning^identical 
stem andaka, and thus accounts for the identical 
termination d by an identical cause, viz. both pAo- 
iaka and andaka ending in ka. 

Fourthly, even if ib be allowed that the accent- 
theory accounts for the difference of some nouns 
I ending in d, and others in d, it affords no help—so 

far as l can see--towards understanding the origin 

of the termination of the ohlique form of Gaurian 

nouns in Hindi ore; Mar^thii/aor W;,i:c.} 

On the other hand I contend that the Ka^theorj 
explains both. I cannot ask for space to prove 
this here, and therefore musib refer to my Essays 
(lY., Y.) in the Beng. Me, Soc. But, if my 
contention is well founded, this is clearly another 
point in favour of the Ea-theory. 

But I am confronted with the demand, “ If all 
nouns might and did take this ka, y 7 hj do not 
all nouns of the a stem end in 4 why do some 
end in d (pp. 30-37)?” I admit.the question is 
legitimate. It cannot be ascribed to ‘ caprice/ 
There must be a reason for it, as for everything else 
in the world. But I do not see that this question, 
whether or not it can be answered, affiects at all 
the truth of the Za-theory. I suppose it will 
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be admitted that whether or not the Aa-theory 
be true, it at least easily and naturally explains 
all the phenomena of the cas6 ;^,e. that we as- 
aume that, for some reason or other—whatever 
it may have been-the suffix U (though it might 
have been added to any noun, yet as a matter of 
fact) was only added to one class of nouns and not 
added to another class, then the former would na¬ 
turally end in d, and the latter in d; if, I say, this 
is so, why should the j^u-theory be questioned 
merely because it may be impossible to ascertain 
the reason why in one case ha was’ added, but 
in another omitted ? But in truth the question 
after this reason is one of historical import rather 
than of linguistic. Take an illustration. In the 
Saptasataha the addition of ha to stems in a, % ti, 
is extremely common. Many words are found 
with stems ending in aa, ia, ua, and as many 
ending in a, % u ; the former are explained by 
the so-called Aa-theory (see TV^eber, pp. 69,52), 
But it may be asked, if ka can be added to any 
base inu,i u, why did the author of the 
taSataha add it in some words and omit it in 
others ? What can I answer P He must have* 
had some reason for his practice ; but it is not 
likely that we shall discover it. But we do not 
make that a reason for doubting the claim of the 
Ah-theory to explain the diffierence between the 
words in aa, ia, ua, and those in a, i, u. How 
what is true in regard to the language of the 
author of the Saptasataha, is equally true, on a 
larger scale, with regard to the language of the 
peoples of Horth India at the time when the 
modern vernaculars were formed. There must 
have been some reason for their using some words 
with ha, others without it; but what reason or 
reasons may have guided this ‘ popular selection,’ 
possibly we may not be able to ascertain. My 
belief is that towards the end of the Prakrit 
period, in the popular speech of the masses, the 
suffix ha could be, and was, sometimes added, 
sometimes not added, to any noun (in a, i, u) 
whatever; and that gradually (during the time the 
modern vernaculars were being slowly evolved), in 
the struggle for existence between the words, by • 
a sort of popular selection, the conditions of which 
I do not pretend to know, some nouns became 
established in their ka-form, others in their simple 
form, while others again became fixed in both : 
forms simultaneously. It should be remembered i 
that this result is a fully established one really t 
only in the present literary languages. In the < 
colloquial dialects (e. g. the eastern Low Hindi or 
Gamwari) even at the present day the limits of ] 
those three classes are not strictly defined. There i 
you may hear, still now, the same noun (especially < 
adjectives), which has become fixed in the literary *] 


f language either in one class or the other, used by 
the common* people sometimes .with one'termina- 
tion, sometimes with the other. There is nothing 
^ strange in this view of the case. Exactly parallel 
cases have happened again and ^gain in the history 
of language. I will only mention one, a well estab- 
^ iished case-that of the Infinitive., The so-called 
Infinitive, it is now well known (see Max Muller 
> chap.^IV. p. 30 ),is really the Dative (rarely the 
■ Locative) case of a verbal noun. Prom the Yedas 
It may he seen that in ancient Aryan times the 
dative of any kind of verbal noun might be, and 
was, used as an infinitive. But when we come 
down , to Latin, we see that here one class of 
verbal nouns was so used (as those in as, like pimfe, 
Smskritjivase), while in Greek other classes were 
so employed; nay, in Greek itself we find one class 
of verbs using verbal nouns in maw (as 
•Sanskrit Mmam) for their infinitive, another class 
verbal nouns in ww (as elm == cVFcW, amdm), a 
third class verbal nouns in an (m rifmem = Wpircw, 
Sanskrit tdrpane), while another class still uses 
several of them simultaneously (as in Homer both 
t}L€vai = imam ,, with man, and Uvat = wam, with 
va). It might be said, if. any verbal noun could 
be, and was, originally used as the infinitive of 
any verb, why have not all verbs in Greek the 
same kind of infinitive ? Ho doubt there was a 
reason for the difference; and if we know all the 
circumstances under which the Greek language 
was evolved, perhaps we might be able to recog¬ 
nize the reason. But though we do not now 
know the reasons which guided the popular selec¬ 
tion of infinitives for the different classes of 
verbs, we do not consider that want of knowledge 
a reason for rejecting the dative-theory of the 
infinitive. Analogously, our present want of 
knowledge of the reasons which guided the popu¬ 
lar selection of the ka-form for one class of nouns, 
and the simple form for another class, does not 
appear to me to justify our rejecting the Ka-tJieory 
of the terminations of nouns. It might be sug¬ 
gested that the accent-theory, though it cannot 
account for the difference of termination, might 
explain the principle of choice in adding or omit¬ 
ting ka, I will not undertake to say absolutely' 
that it does not do so; but, at least, it seems to 
me very doubtful. For, the same reasons which 
militate against the accent-theory as explaining 
the difference of termination are equally strong 
against its claim to explain the choice of ka for 
one class of nouns in preference to another class. 

This explanation has run to a much greater 
length than I had. expected. But I hope I may be 
allowed to add a few remarks with regard to an¬ 
other difficulty, viz. the proper deriTO.tion of the 
infinitives in nd {ne-ha}. On p. 19 Mr, Beame® 
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points oat an objection to my theory of deriving 
them from verbal nouns m,aniya>^ vi«i«the existence 
of a weak form of infinitive in na in the mediaeval 
poets. I am glad that Mr. Beames has called at¬ 
tention to it. He is quite correct in saying that I 
had overlooked these medijBval forms ; for, though 
I was aware of their existence, I had overlooked 
their bearing on my theory. I also admit that the 
objection seriously militates against my theory,— 
unless I can meet it. I believe I* shall be able to 
do 80 , though, where I am now, I have not the 
necessary means at hand to examine the question. 
The difficulty, I think, lies here: Mr. Beames calls 
them intermediate iorms ; but are they strictly inter'- 
mediate ? If they are, it will be difficult to maintain 
my theory; for it does seem very improbable, not 
to say impossible, that a form, e. g. haranigam 
(* to be done’) should become in the first instance 
karan, Bmd afterwards karand (or harane). But 
it appears to me the fact, if it is one, would make 
eqrially strongly against Mr. Beames’s own theory 
(that the modern final d or aum is owing to the 
original anumdra in am) : for the medimval or so- 
called intermediate form never has the anuswdra or 
anundsiha. Even if the original of the infinitive, 
e.g. of harand (or karanaum), is the Sanskrit verbal 
noun karanam, still at first this form {i.e. kara- 
nam) becomes haran (or karana\ but never 
kavanam i and there is no room for haran turning 
into haranam (or karand) by the force of any 
anuswdra. If, then, the intermediate form is 
karan (or ka/rana)^ whatever its Sanskrit original 
may have been (whether karaniyam as I believe, 
or haranam as Mr, Beames believes), I do not see 
how it could no,Q have become karanaum. I be¬ 
lieve, therefore, that it will be found (or, in any 
case,that we must assume) that such forms m karan 
B.rQ not intermediate ; that is, not intermediate 
as between the original formlaraw^am, or (accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Beames) Jcarmam and the modern 
form harand (or karanaum): in other words, not 
intermediate though of course they 

may be intermediate historically as being found in 
mediaBval poets. Though even this latter fact I 
do not believe to be quite correct; for the weak 
forms in na of the infinitive are, at least in Hindi, 
still often used in the present day in poetry, and 
sometimes in vulgar speech. For the present, 
therefore, we must assume that in the mediaeval 
times there were two forms ^ of the infinitive in 
use side by side (as indeed, it is the case even 
BOW'in Hindi, as I have remarked already): viz. 

1, one mnam (as I' suppose Mr. Beames would say), 
or in mam (for Prakrit niam) or perhaps naarh 
{nayam) as I should say, being the parent of the 
common modern infinitive in naurk or nem or nd^ 

2, thn other in na, confined more or less to poetry. 
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Can we prove the existence of such a double form P 
Here, I think, lies the other difficulty. Mr. Beames 
says (p. 18), “ in old Hindi the infinitive of this 
class ends always (the italics are mine) in the 
short vowel.” But is it so ? Is it always so ? 
If it is BO, it would put us all, I fear, into very 
great straits as to explaining the modern form 
at all. The work, then, which lies before us is to 
see whether evidences of the existence of such a 
double form of the infinitive as I have indicated 
cannot be discovered in mediaeval literature. I 
do not despair yet of our finding the necessary 
evidence; though, not having the needful means 
with me here, I cannot just now contribute to the 
search. But even seeing that all, or almost all, 
extant medieval literature consists of poetry, 
which would naturally prefer the use of the weah 
infinitival form, even if the unfortunate case should 
happen that no evidence of the existence of a 
double form is forthcoming, still I think we 
should be driven, by the necessities of the case, 
to assume the existence, in the common speech 
of the people, of some such intermediate form 
as could be phonetically the parent of the modern 
infinitival form. In any case, whether or not 
evidence of a double mediaeval form be found, 
the theory which derives the infinitive from a ver¬ 
bal noun in aniye stands an equal chance with 
that which derives it from a verbal noun in ana, 
even barring all other considerations which make 
in favour of my theory and against the alternative 
one. 

Only one word more. It might be said that, 
supposing two forms did exist in mediaeval times, 
and admitting that one of'these forms was either 
haranam ov haraniam, still it is easier to derive 
phonetically the undoubtedly existing form karan 
from a Sanskrit or Prakrit original Z;araw am than 
from karaniyam; and if so it is simpler to consi¬ 
der the verbal nouns in ana to have been the ori¬ 
ginals of all mediaeval and modern forms of the in¬ 
finitive. I admit the derivation would be easier— 
at; least so far as regards forms like karan —and 
there would be no reason to look for any other, if 
there were no other considerations which, on the 
whole, in my opinion, far outweigh that one con¬ 
sideration. Into these I cannot enter now ; they 
are discussed in my 4th Essay {Jour: Beng. As. 
Boc.). They have reference chiefly to the difficulty of 
the final syllable-am .becoming aum (or em), to the 
existence of simultaneous infinitive-forms in aum, 
haum, and to the various gerundival meanings of 
the so-called Infinitive^ But, further, there is 
not wanting direct evidence that the affix aniya 
may become curtailed into an in the modem lan¬ 
guages. For example, I suppose it will not be 
denied that in such words as pdnpatr (di'inking- 
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jpdnchaJcki (water-mill), tHe element <pdn (or 
^an) is a corruption of the Sanskrit (water). 

So, again, in Hindi such simultaneous forms as 
dharanhdr and dharanelidr are very common. It 
will not be disputed that dliaran and dharane 
must be the same word, and have the same deriva¬ 
tion, whatever that be. If so, dliaran is but a 
corruption of dharane; and if there 'phonetically, 
no objection to dharane being a contraction of 
Sanskrit dharaniya and Prakrit dliarania or dha- 
rania, there can be no objection to dharan being 
a corruption of dhara'niya through the intermediate 
form or) dharane; and so in the case 

of all infinitives in an. 

A. P. ETTnoLF Hoeenie. 

Bonnington, 15th January 1876. 

THE QOEilS'. 

Could any of your readers supply information 
on the following points ?— 

1. "When, and by whom, were the chapters 
{sura) of the Qoran arranged in their present 
order? 

The edition now chiefly used throughout the 
Muhammadan world is the one that was prepared 
by Zeid bin Thabit, during the Khalifate of 0th- 
man, and under his orders; and the arrange'mentt 
referred to in my inquiry, is commonly regarded 
as the work of Abu Bigar, the first of the Khalifs. 
But is this explanation a satisfactory one to the 
more enlightened of the Moslims ?* 

2. Is it possible to arrive at a sound conclusion 
as to what was the principle which regulated that 
arrangement of the s'uras which was eventually 
adopted P 

Why the portion which was ‘delivered’ first in 
the order of time, vi^. some of the earlier verses of 
8ura c-Alak) should have been put almost at the 
end of the book (chap, xcvi), and the sura that 
was last in the order of time {viz. Taeba, or, as 
some hold, Maida) should be found almost at the 
beginning (chapters ix. and v., respectively), is 
not at all apparent from anything in the subject- 
matter. 

3. These same inquiries might be put in re¬ 
ference to the verses or texts {dyat). 

This point seems the more important when we 
bear in mind that in the case of most of the chap¬ 
ters, the dyat first ‘revealed’ occurs, not at the 
beginning of the s'ura, but somewhere in the body 
of it, and often far on. 

4. Is it possible to decide when, and by whom, 
the vowel-pointing was done P 

5. What is the ground of the Moslim’s objection 
to the Qor^n being edited with some regard to 
chronological order P 


An impartial reader, who attends to the senEc 
rather than to the ca^denee, is 'simply palled and 
distracted by the sheer abseuc® of order; though 
he would fain discover something that should, 
instead, appeal to ■ his sense of reverence. It is 
unfortunate when a book that demands credence 
succeeds in merely awakening criticism. One can 
hardly help surmising that if the Qoran had been 
arranged on, gome principle taiidiiig to one uni¬ 
form result — viz. the producing conviction,—a 
different effect might have issued from reading 
it: and one world suppose that a man inspired of 
G-od with a revelation designed for the acceptance 
of all mankind, would himself have desired, above 
all things, that the revelation should be chronicled 
and , handed, on to posterity in exactly the order 
in which the Divine Being communicated it. 

My points, however, are purely of a literary na¬ 
ture ; and inasmuch as the same inquiries, if put 
in reference to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
could be readily answered, it seems only rea¬ 
sonable that they should, in the imse of the Qoran 
also, meet with some satisfactory response. 

. J. D.Bate. 

Allahahad. 


SANSKRIT MSS. 

BabuE4jendralalaMitrasays that Sanskrit MSS, 
are mostly written on country paper sized with 
yellow arsenic and an emulsion of tamarind seeds, 
and then polished by rubbing with a conch-shell. 
A few are on white K4^miri paper, and some on 
palm-leaf. White arsenic is rarely used for the 
size, but he has seen a few codices sized with it, 
the mucilage employed in such cases being acacia 
gum. The surface of ordinary country paperbeing 
rough, a thick coating of size is necessary for easy 
writing, and the tamarind seed emulsion affords 
this admirably. The paper used for ordinary writ¬ 
ing is sized with rice gruel, but such paper attracts 
damp and vermin of all kinds, and that great pest 
of literature, “ the silver-fish,” thrives luxuriantly 
on it. The object of the arsenic is to keep off this 
insect, and it serves the purpose most effectually. 
No insect or worm of any kind will attack arseni- 
cated paper, and so far the MSS. are perfectly 
secure against its ravages. The superior appear¬ 
ance and cheapness of European paper 1ms of Me 
induced many persons to use it, instead of the 
country arseuicated paper, in wmting putMs; but 
this' is a gr'oat mistai:e,M not niMrly so 

durable as the former, and is liable to be mpidly 
destroy^ by ' We -oMsot hotter ilnstrate 

this than by referring to some of the MSS. in 
the library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, There 
are y yTnnrig them several volumes written on fools- 


* For a discussion, of and other points, see the lives of Muhammad, by Sir W, Muir, Sprenger, and others. Kn. 
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cap paper, whioli date from 1820 to 1830, and they 
already look decayed, mouldering, and touched in 
seTeral places by silver-fish. Others on letter 
paper, which is thicker, larger, and stouter, are 
already so far injured that the ink has quite faded 
and become in many places illegible; whereas the 
MSS. which were originally copied on arsenicated 
paper for the College of Port William in the first 
decade of this century are now quite as fresh as 
they were when first written. There are many MSS. 
in private collections which are much older and 
still quite as fresh. The ordinary yellow paper sold 
in the bazar is dyed with turmeric, and not at all 
proof against the attack of insects. The oldest MS. 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra has examined is a copy 
of the Blidga/vaia Purdna, bearing date Samvat 
1367, or A.I). 1310. It is consequently 566 years 
old. It is written on paper of very good quality. 
The oldest palm-leaf MS. seen bears date Saihvat 
1189, or A.n. 1132; but **such records are ex¬ 
tremely rare, and the general run is from 150 to 
250 years.” 


PEOM THE XVlTH CAHTO OP THE BHAG-AYAD- 
GtTl. 

By. Prof, (7. JBT. Tawney, M.A. 

Hot to act, nor to abstain, do those of devilish 
nature know, 

Not one seed of truth or virtue in their stubborn 
breasts can grow; 

Say they “ Soul-less, unsubsistent is this world, a 
mere pretence, 

Sprung without divine causation for the pleasure 
of the sense;”* 

Chnging fast to this opinion, doltish, of perverted 
mind, 

Still they practise evil actions for the ruin of 
mankind; 

Harbouring lust that’s never sated, full of folly, 
pride and guile, 

Blindly nursing wrong conceptions, following 
courses that defile. 

Hugging this supreme delusion, that death ends 
the spirit’s strife. 

Glorying in sensual pleasures, crying Let us live 
our Hfe,” 

Bound with hundred cords of longing, slaves of 
anger and desire. 

Piling up ill-gotten riches, fuel for.their passions’ 
fire; 

“ This my object is attained now, this to-morrow 
I’ll attain; 

“ So much wealth I’ve heaped together, so much 
more I’ll strive to gain. 



“ This foe, from my path I’ve swept him, others 
also I will'slay; 

“ l am king, and I’m enjoyer, wealthy, powerful, 
and gay, 

" High-born, evermore successful; who on earth 
can vie with me ? 

“ I will offer, give, and squander.”—-Thus insanely 
they decree. 

Lost in vain imaginations, as in folly’s net they 
fell, 

Clinging fast to foul indulgence, down they sink 
to murky hell. 

Stiff-necked, self-esteeming madmen, swoU’n with 
lawless pride of purse 

Offer they unholy offerings which shall turn unto 
a curse. 

Self-conceit, and lust, and anger o’er their souls 
dominion claim. 

Me they hate and torture present in their own and 
others’ frame; 

These I hold my bitterest foemen, lowest in this 
circling world; 

These by my almighty into devilish wombs 
are hurled; 

Bom again in devilish natures, at each birth they 
downward tend. 

Never finding me, till hopeless they to deepest 
gulfs descend. 

Three-fold is the gate of Tartar, soul-destroying 
gate of woe. 

Anger, lust, and greedy avarice, all these three 
thou should’st forego. 

He who shuns these three temptations, gloomy 
mouths of the abyss, 

He achieves his own salvation, and attains to so¬ 
vereign bliss. 

He who scorns the law of scripture, and is led by 
blind caprice, 

Never shall behold perfection, heaven, nor the 
soul’s release : 

Then be thou by scripture guided, take it for thy 
rule of right, 

Whate’er deed’s enjoined by scripture, do that 
deed with all thy might, 

—Prom Calcutta It&view. 


UNKNOWN GODS. 

We worship the great gods and worship the small 
ones, 

We worship the young gods and worship the old 
ones, 

We worship all gods to the best of our power. 

Nor may I forget to worship the gods of old 
times! 

Big~Veda, I. 2-4.f 
TiaTid of the TanmUanSf by J. D. B. 

Gnbble, M.C.S. 
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ATMA BODHA PRAKASIKA,* 


BY Riv. J. F. KEAEITS, MISSIONAEY, S.P.G., TAKJOEE. 


Introduction. 

HE Divine Sankara Achary a, a gra¬ 
cious teaclier, desirous of imparting in¬ 
struction, lias composed tke following woi'k for 
tke better confirmation and security of tbe ex¬ 
cellent scholar of the three classes of Vedanta 
works; and also for the benefit of those who are 
unable to study those works for themselves— i.e. 
the unlearned. This work, entitled Soul-know¬ 
ledge, contains the sum total of the Vedanta 
system. 

Atma Bodha PrakIsika. 

1. This Soul-knowledge is set forth as some¬ 
thing worthy the consideration of (1) those 
whose sins have been expiated by austerities, (2) 
of those who are tranquil, (3) of those who are 
free from desire, and (4) of those who long for 
liberation. 

2. Amongst the other means, knowledgef is 
manifestly the only means to intuitive liberation. 


Without kno wledge, resembling fire for cooking, 
liberation cannot be'accomplished. 

3. WorksJ are not inimical to igno 3 rance, 
therefore they cannot remove ignorance. Know-' 
ledge, however, overcomes ignorance, ae sun- 
fight darkness. 

4. By ignorancell the soul is ruined, but 
when this cause succumbs, the soul shall, of 
itself, shine forth as the sole one (i. g. as Uni¬ 
versal Brahma)—^like the sun when the clouds 
disappear. 

5. After that knowledge has, by means of 
the exercise of knowledge, purified Jim% which 
was depressed by ignorance, it itself (even that 
knowledge) succumbs: Just as the powder of 
the Strychnos potatorum acts upon water,—first 
purifies it, and then with the impurities com¬ 
mingles itself. 

6. The world is like the creation of a drmm; 
troubled by inclination, aversion, he. m 



Commmiary. 


1. The commentator finds in this strophe the 
four sddanasj or preliminary means of salvation. 

2. The commentator remarks : “The four pre¬ 
liminary means are related to the attainment of 
beatitude in the same manner as fuel is to the 
cooking of food; whilst knowledge resembles fire, 
which is absolutely necessary thereto. 

3. Ignorance is the product of former works, 
and it seeks removal through works; therefore 
works are not inimical§ to it: but as mud cannot be 
washed away with mud, so no one can by works 
blot out work-ignorance. 

4 . The sun is separated from the clouds by an 
immense distance, and is immeasurably larger 
than the clouds, yet the clouds appear to envelope 


it. It is, however, only, in a;ppearmice that they 
do SO: Vritti-j 7 idna (the disenrsive and therefore 
imperfect knowledge which is brought about by 
the power of the mental faculties) is the cause of 
the soul—divided among many bodies—appearing 
as a manifold thing, and not as a single thing, i,e, 
Advaita. 

5 . The plant here named is in Tamil* called Tei- 
thaynaram, and the seed of it Tetth-am 'Kottai; 
the botanical name is that given in the translation. 
In Taylor’s translation as rendered into French 
by Pauthier, it is called Ketaka {Fandams odoraiis- 
simus). 

6 . The Tamil commentary on Sapia Frctkar&nti 
mentions eleven other passions into which the two 


* A few years ago I translated this treatise and published 
it for private circulation.. Perhaps it may be of more 
to give it a wider and more extensive publication, and with, 
this object I consign it to the India/n Antiq^uoi/ry , 
t According to the Yed&nta philosophy nothing e^ts 
but Brahma: consequently there is no object of knowledge, 
and hence the knowledge mentioned in the strophe is not 
the knowledge of a thing or things, for this would imply 
a contradiction to the dogma that nothing existe^ except 
knowledge. This knowledge is attained by detaching the 
thoughts from outward objects, attending the tethers 
instruction, and meditating on the great saying ^5" 

es”—thou art that {i.e. Brahma). ^ Next, the qnaMed 
student perceives that the duality is an Dlnsion, that all 
the objects in the universe are aU Brahma, that he m him¬ 
self Brahma. Getting beyond this, he ceases to assert even 
that as a separate thought: subject, object, all d.isappe^£ 
his knowledge is perfect—^there is then left notiimg but 
the One, who is knowledge aad bHss. It is two-fold (i-) 


iranscendent, inevident; (ii.) iion-transeeDdent, etiaent. 

BalWtyne and Mullens. 

t “ Kwrmam, work, cexemcuf » tiMeWd iWi.) ™ 

lemerit formerly collected by works, (ii.) the confluences 
)£ former works still being enjoyed or suffered, (iix.; future 
vorks.”— Graul, . . . , , . ^ t • 

I “ Works, instead of b^ mnmb^ to ^^igaoimce, 
father benefitit.”'—Pti |1» 
tt Ignorance, according to tto phwwhy, is a 
Mng not positively iml and rnii^Umj uar^ iome- 
;hingmthesbapeo£an entity, the opponent of khow- 
edge,” corresponding with Plato’s ov as dissm- 

nnshed from the OJW©? dv. It has two powers,—that by 
vhich it envelops soul, giving the of ^raon- 

Oity or MvSlity: »d by it prcgects the 

ihantasmagoria of a world which the mdmd^ regards as 
aterSte wd Mullens. 

Mwt is “ the toditidnsl soul—the reiex of the 
iJniver^l Spirit in the single individual. 
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long as it (the dream) lasts, it (the dream, crea¬ 
tion) appears real; when the dreamer awakes, 
however, it becomes but a phantom. 

7. So long as the world appears a reality— 
like the silver thread in the oyster-shell—we 
cannot know Brahma as the All-pervading One, 
without a second. 

8. The Supreme Lord is the base of all 
(matter), being the entire cause of the world, 
its origin, continuation, and dissolution; but 
only as the bubble in the water. 

9. In the SaclicMddtmm (the self which is 
Eeahty and Spirit) appears the imaginary, and 
all the various species and individual develop¬ 
ments of the All-pervader in Etefhity, but only 
as golden bracelets and jewels. 

10. He, the guide of the organs of .sense, 
like the ssther entering various Upddhis, pervad¬ 
ing aU, appears in conseq[uence of these differences 


as divided ; but when these (differences) have 
ceased to exist He w'ill be the undivided One. 

11. In consequence of the variety of Upddhis, 
sex, name, condition, &c. &g, are ascribed to 
the absolute spirit, just as the varieties of taste, 
colour, &c. &c. are ascribed to w'ater. 

12. By the five-fold operation of the elements, 
through works (in the previous life guilty ones) „ 
the body was formed, and it is a dwelling-place 
for the enjoyment of pleasure and the endurance 
of pain. 

13. The Siihsma-Sartm''^ is undoubtedly form¬ 
ed of the five airs, mind, under, .landing, and the 
ten organs—Hearing, Peeling, Seeing, Tasting, 
Smelling (as organs of intelligence), with Yoice, 
Peeling, Motion, Excrement, and Genital (as 
organs of action); but with the five separated 
elements above described it has no connection. 
It is the organ of all sensations, agreeable and 


Commentary. 


principal ones, Desire and Aversion, are divided: 
so that in all there are thirteen, viz.:—1. Sdja, 
desire {i.e. according to the commentary, illicit sex¬ 
ual love); 2. Devcsa, hatred; 3. Kdma, covetousness 
(i»e .—according to the commentary—after increase 
of children, friends, houses, lands, money, &c. &o.); 
4. KrodJia, anger; 5. Loblia, ambition; Molia, 
passionate attachment; 7. Mata, arrogance {i.e. 
-—according to the commentary—on the score of 
wealth, power, &c. &c.); 8. Matsara, envy; 9. Irsd, 
malicious exultation; 10. Asujd, desire to disparage 
others; 11. Bamhha,, vain ambition; 12. Darya, 
presumptuous pride; 13. Alianhdra, egotism, 

7. The white colour in the oyster-shell, at first 
sight, appears to be silver; on close inspection, 
however, we become conscious of-the unreality. 
So, at first sight, the world appears a reality; but 
close investigation shows that it is utterly unreal, 
and, like the deceptive silver cord in the oyster- 
shell, clings to the highest spirit. 

8. Bubbles, foam, billows, &c. &c., though ap- 
pai’ently differing from water, are really not so; 
they are but water. As, therefore, water is their 
origin, &c. &c., so the Supreme Lord is the base 
of all (matter). 

9. Bracelets, rings, and other jewels, though 
bearing distinct names, are not distinct from the 
gold of which they are made, but are contained in 
it. In like manner the varied species, and in- 

^ According to the Yedtoa philosophy there are three 
or corporeal forms(i.) the Edrcwm Mra {cor- 
yas coMsans ); (ii.) the5l2'^sw.ct<*S?(3(/rf'rct, the finematerial lpody 
fomn; and (iii.) ‘ the Sth'&M the gross body, made 

Tip ot the limbs which we perceive. The latter two are the 


dividual development of the All-pervader, repose 
in the Saclicliiddtrtian. 

10. The commentator remarks : “ As one mther 
pervades all things,and, entering various modifica¬ 
tions—as air into vessels, houses, &c. &c.—appears 
thereby to be divided, but when these modifica¬ 
tions—vessels, houses, &c. &c.—disappear, it 

is again one undivided whole: in like manner 
the One Spirit, pervading all things, appears, by 
entering various modifications—as, for instance, by 
entering this or that individual—to be divided 
(whereas it is not); for when these modifications 
disappear it becomes one undivided spirit. ” 

Jl. The commentator remarks: “Water is natu¬ 
rally white and sweet (also really colourless and 
tasteless), but, modified by the admixture with it 
of various kinds of earth, it assumes—by way of 
accident—red, black, and other colours; salt, bitter, 
and other tastes. In like manner the Supreme 
Spirit is naturally without sex, name, or condition; 
but, modified by the three kinds of matter (see the 
following strophe), it acquires—by way of acci¬ 
dent—sex, name, and condition.” 

12. The commentator remarks: “ PancMharana 
is the division of each of the five elements into five 
parts, and the reciprocal combination of them with 
one and other again.” Each of the five elements 
(®ther, air, fire, water, earth) is divided into 
halves, one of which is set aside, and the other half 

corpora causata. Tbe Sthilla i^arira penshea at deatb ; 
buttbe SUksma ^artra, the immediate organ of the soul,, 
is said to accompany it through all its transmigrations, and 
is capable of sensations of enjoyment and suffering. The 
coopus causo.ns is the original type or embryo of the body 
as existing with the soul in its original state. 
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disagreeable; wMlst tbe gross material body is 
tbe only seat of them. 

14. Beginningless, Unconsciousness, tbe In- 

Conimentary. 

is divided into four parts, and these latter are com- i k + 
billed with the halves of t]ne elements previously set 
set aside.’’ The combination may be represented by 

FancMJcamna. 


describable is said to be causal —UfddhL That, 
however, which is diverse from the third JJpcWi / 
{Le. lies over beyond it), is known as tiie Atmmu 


f. In this manner, mind and the other facul¬ 
ties are produced, as set forth in the following 
chart:— 


Soul. 


Ether— Antaharana. 

Mind. 

Intellect. 

Will. 

Individuality. 

Wind in the throat. Se¬ 
curing due proportions 
throughout the body. 

Wind pervad¬ 
ing the body 
and distribut¬ 
ing chyle. 

Wind in the 
navel and caus¬ 
ing biccoughs. 

Wind in the 
heart and 
causing res¬ 
piration. 

Wind which divides excre- 
tary matter; seated in the top 
of the head and flowing 
downwards. 

Hearing Sense. 

Feeling Sense. 

Fire. 

Seeing Sense. 

Tasting Sense. 

Smelling Sense. 

Sound. 

Tangibility. 

Form. 

Water. Savour. 

Odour. 

Voice Organ (Mouth) 

Touch Organ. 
(Hand). 

Motion Organ 
(Feet). 

Excrement 
Organ (Anus). 

Earth. 

: Pudenda viri aliquando et 
feminae. 


In like manner, proceeding as above, the follow¬ 
ing Formations are obtained:— 

1— ^ther and Earth = Individuality, the 

saying “U’ 

jEther and Water = CliittaovWill- 

jEther and Fire = Intellect. 

-®ther and Wind = Mind (mens). 

PurejEther = Antaharana (Internal 

Agency). 

2— Wind and Earth = Wind in the intestines 


Wind and Water 
Wind and Fire 
Wind and -Ether 
Pure Wind 

3— Fire and Earth 
Fire and Water 
Fire and Wind 
Fire and JEther 
Pure Fire 

4— ^Water and Earth 
Water and Fire 
Water and Wind 


(is pFoduced). 

= Wind in the heart. 

= Wind in the navel. 

= Wind in the throat. 

= Wind pervading the 
body. 

= Smelling Sense. 

= Tasting Sense. 

“ Feeling Sense. 

=5 Hearing Sense. 

= Seeing Sense. 

== Odour. 

= Form (Light). 

= Tangibility or Palpabi¬ 


lity. 

Water and .Ether = Voice or Sound. 

Pure Water = Savour. 

5—Earth and Water = Excrement Organ (Anus) 
Earth and Fire = Motion Organ. 

Earth and Wind = Touch or Feeling Organ. 
Earth and Ether = Voice Organ. 

Pure Earth = Grenital Organs. 

The various Formations are arranged in families 
or classes, as follows, viz.:— 


L — Mili&r Formation. 

Antaharana .—Wind in the throat, Hearing Sense, 
Sound, Voice Organ. 

II. —JVmd Formation. 

Mind.—Wind pervading the, body, Feeling Sense, 
Tangibility, Feel Organ. 

III. —Fire Formation. 

Intellect.—Wind in the navel, Seeing Sense, Form, 
Motion Organ. 

IF.— Wat&r Fomnation. 

Will.—Wind in the heart, Tasting Sense, Savour, 
Excremental Organ. 

V.—Fartli Formation. 

Individuality.—Wind in the intestines. Smelling 
Sense, Odour, Genital Organs. 

13. The commentator remarks—“The Soul: 
for the perception of pleasure and pain, requires 
the above-mentioned seventeen principlesi.e. 1. 
The five airs, Mind, Intellect; the five senses and 
the five organs.” These constitute the fine material 
body: some, however, substitute Ahankara for In¬ 
tellect. Elsewhere they are spoken of as the 
five gross elements, the twice five organs, the 
five airs, the four faculties—Mind, Intellect, IVill, 
and Individuality in all, twenty-four, and they 
constitute the gross material body; but omitting 
the five coarse elements (smell, light, palpability, 
sound, and taste) together with Will and Intellect, 
the remaining seventeen constitute the fine mate¬ 
rial body. 

14 The “ Causing- body form” bears this name 
because it serves as a cause or basis for each of the 
other body-forms. Tlie commentator uses the 
word Mdjd instead of “ Unconsciousness (that is. 
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15. The pore soul throngk its coniiexioii 
with the five Kosas^f &o. &c. appears as though 
it partook of their form or nature,—in this, how¬ 
ever, merely resemhling the pure crystal in 
proximity with dark-coloured cloth. 

16. The Atman, the inner, the pure one, 
which is enclosed in those Sbius, maybe thresh¬ 
ed out of them by philosophical study, like the 
rice-corn. 

17. Atman, although always All-pervading, 
does not shine forth in all. In the understanding, 
however, it is very manifest,—^like the refiection 
of a mirror upon a pure surface. 

18. Atman may be considered as one who has 
no part in the nature of the body;'senses, mind, 
or understanding; and yet, though distinct from 
them, he is always quietly overlooking their 
activity,—(in this) resembling a king. 

19. To fools the Spirit appears to be active, 
when the senses only are really active : just as 
the moon appears to move when the clouds only 
are passing. . 


the condition resulting from ignorance) . Mdyd is 
undefinable, because it is neither Sat, real, nor 
unreal. 

15. There are extraneous causes which lend to 
the Spirit the appearance of various forms : it is, 
however, perfectly pure, and uncontaminated by 
them,-—just as the crystal, which'permits the colour 
of the cloth to be seen through it, without becom¬ 
ing in any way mingled with it or defiled by it. 

36. 'YmMh or philosophical study, consists of 
three parts, namely. Hearing, Meditation, and Sys¬ 
tematic Contemplation. The commentator quotes 
the following aphoiism:—-“For the Lordly-life- 
Spirit are the five KoSas and the five cavities, and 
these five cavities are the five elements.” 

18. In obedience to the King’s mandate his 
ministers transact affairs of state; and, although 
the king takes no part with them in these trans¬ 
actions, he is perfectly cognizant of their doings. 

19. It is as if one were to say when water is- 
falling, The sun (reflected therein) moves.” It is 
as if one were to say when the clouds are hurrying 
along, “ The cool shining moon moves on.” The 
JJfddUs of the hoUes, &c. are but imagina¬ 
tively joined to the changeless Spirit. The Jiva- 
idea is th e gross-world activity. Know this ! 

t The soul is said to have fiveifo^as, coverings or sheaths, 
e.g. {!.) Aunamiya Kosa, or the covering of corporeal form 
>^ch IS supported by fqod j (ii.) Prdmma/ya Kosa, the vital 
breathing; (iii.) Mcmdmaya 
JLoSa, the mental organs; (iv.) V^ndnomaya Foia, the 

organs of perception, with intellect; (v.) Anomdamma, 
^ t miconscious of all but self. 

J UpUU 18 the illusive'form of Brahma within the 


Gommentary, 


20. Through ignorance the quality and ac¬ 
tivity of the body and of the senses are attributed 
to the pure soul which is essence and spirit, 
just as blueness, &c. &c. is attributed to the 
aether, 

21. In consequence of ignorance, form, ac¬ 
tivity, &G. &c.—the essential U^ddhiX of the 
mind,—are copied by the soul; like fhe moon, 
in the water, partaking of the motion of the 
waves, &c. <&o. 

22. Inclination, desire, pleasure, pain, &c. 
&o. are intensified when JBuddlii is present (f.e. 
present in the waking state as well as in the 
dreaming state) ; bpt in the profound dreamless 
sleep,§ when it (Le. BuddM) exists not, these are 
not intensified. Therefore this is the property 
of BuddM, and not of the Atman. 

23. As brightness is inherent in the Sun, 
coolness in Water, and warmth in Fire in a 
natural manner: so existence, spirituality, bliss, 
and eternal purity belong to the soul (in a 
natural manner). 


22, The commentator remarks: “The author in 
this strophe confutes the logic of the Atomic School, 
which considers desire, anger, pleasure, and pain, 
to be the natural conditions {Bharma) oHIlg Spirit.” 

23. Existence belongs to the soul because it 
stands the test of the three states (f.e. waking, 
dreaming, and dreamless sleep). Spirituality be¬ 
longs to it because that in those three states it re¬ 
cognizes objects which appear. Bliss is a peculiar 
rapture with freedom from all pain. Some, however, 
explain the last peculiarity thus, ** Happiness be¬ 
longs to the soul,” because the soul is the object of 
pleasure* Eternity helozigs to it, because it exists 
undivided through the three times. Others, how¬ 
ever, claim this attribute for it because the soul 
does not enter into the four negative categories. 

These are as follows :— 

1. That category according to which there was 
nothing prior = Prdgabhdva. 

2. That category according to which something 
that was ceases to be ==; Pradvansdbhdva. 

3. That category according to which nothing 
was or shall be = Atjantdhhdva. 

4. That category according to which something 
is a separate thing (from other things) == Anjon- 
jdblidva. 

world. 

§ During life the soul is considered to occupy one or other 
of three states, i,e. wahing, dreaming, and profound sleep. 
While awake, the soul, associated with the body, is active, 
and has to deal with a real creation; in the dreaming state 
an illusory world is created; but in the profound sleeping 
state the soul is absent, having retired by the channel of 
the arteries to the bosom of the Supreme. 
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24. Ttrongli want of discerning understand¬ 
ing, people connect tlie essential and spiritaal, 
pariimh, of thG Atman, with the Activity of the 
understanding,—these two into one,—and then 
are accustomed to say ‘‘ I know.” 

25. No change takes place in the Spirit (in 
consequence of Activity). In the understanding 
(by and for itself) there never is wisdom. (These 
two must not be confounded one with the other, 
for Wisdom belongs to Spirit, and intellectual 
activity to the understanding; the former is the 
Sun (by whose light the mental faculties work). 
The Jwa (the reflex of the universal Spirit, 
in the single individual) foolishly says “lam 
the doer,” “ I am the spectator,” whilst he 
acknowledges all the filth (i.e. the elementary 
mental faculties and the organs of sense, &c. 
&c. which perform that activity) as belonging 
to himself. 

26. When one takes Jiva for Atman, in re¬ 


spect of its nature, as a man might mistake a 
rope for a snake, he may weU, become fearful. 
If a man, however, knows “ I am not Jiva, but 
the Supreme Spirit,” he becomes free from fear. 

27. The Spirit, the One, illumines the senses, 
at whose head stands the understandiiig, 

&c., just as a lamp illumines a vessel, &c. &g. ; it, 
however, the self-essential-spirit, is not illumined 
by these gross (elementary formations). 

28. As the self is essential knowledge, the 
soul requires the aid of no other knowledge to 
enable it to recognize its own proper knowledge : 
just as a flambeau, which is in itself a shining 
light, requires not the aid of another flambeau to 
render it visible. 

29. Having by the aid of the words “It is 
not so, it is not so,” removed all the Upddhis, 
one will easily recognize, by the aid of the “ great 
saying,” the oneness of the (individual) living 


zt). WJien one takes J^va lor Atman, in re- [ Spirit with the (Universal) Supreme Spirit. 

Commentary, 

24. The commentator remarks : “ It may per- the faculties and senses, although they are so cL 
haps be objected, " How comes it that* when the ly allied with it. - 

-soul fs perfectly inactive one ventures to say "I 28. The commentator remarks: "Here 


know* ?’* This objection the author here meets: 
e.g. When the sunbeam and the burning-glass are 
brought in contact, fire arises: in like manner 
ignorance arises when the Spirit-reflex (which re¬ 
sembles the sunbeam) and the understanding, 
(which resembles the burning-glass) are twisted 
into one, and in consequence of this ignorance it 
happens that the Living-Spirit ia. caught in such 
sayings as ‘ I know.* When, however, the Spirit 
is separated from the activity o:^ the understand¬ 
ing, no object appears, and it is then the Self 
recognizing itself, without activity. 

25. The Tamil commentary, which reads ala, 

‘ much,* instead of mala, ‘ dirt,* and joins the former 
word with muhjati, gives the literal meaning of the 
strophe thus :—" Change (or activity) never (be¬ 
longs) to the Spirit.** Wisdom never (belongs) to 
the understanding, nevertheless the Living-Spirit | 
beguiles itself with the thought that it is “ the ‘ 
doer,’* " the spectator,” &c. &c.,—taking the 
totality of the mental faculties for it self. H 

26. The commentator remarks: "This strophe 
shows that if the Spirit takes upon itself hetero- , 
geneons qualities—while imputing to itself (as in . 
the preceding strophe) activity, which belongs only 
to the elementary mental faculties, senses and 
organs—^it is preparing trouble for itself.” 

27. Here the author points out why the Spirit 
IS not recognized by means of the understanding. 


the faculties and senses, although they are so close¬ 
ly allied with it. ■ 

28. The commentator remarks: " Here the 
author meets the objection arising from the latter 
part of the previous strophe, namely,' If the soul 
cannot be known by means of the mental faculties, 
&G. <&c., how then shall it be recognized ?* ’* 

29. The commentator, includes the entire UpcU 
dhis in Universal Knowledge and partial knowledge. 
He explains the words “ It is not so,** by " it (the 
real substratum of the unreal world of phenomena) 
is without name and form.** The " great saying” is 
" Tat tvam asij’ i.e. " Hoc (i.e. Brahma) tu es.”— 
If amongst a quantity of stones picked up there 
was a precious stone (discovered), perhaps then 
one would examine them all closely, and discover 
that they were not (all) precious stones. So here 
with reference to the Spirit which is associated 
with the various JJpddMs (the three-fold body- 
form) the Yedas explain that " these (phenomena) 
are not it,’* and sets them aside. In this manner 
one learns to know the Spirit (by means of Srd- 
vana, hearing the Yedas). Now, although in every¬ 
day life, one attributes greatness and smallness 
to rivers and seas, in consequence of the peculiar¬ 
ities of the land, yet when one divests his ideas 
of these peculiarities, the entire water appears as 
one, and the idea of size (large and small) vanishes. 
So is it with Universal Knowledge; and the par¬ 
tial knowledge of the universal world, and the in¬ 
dividual Living-soul: the difference between them 
exists only in the phenomena and habits of the 


(I Dr. Graul observes here that Taylor doubted wketibier this strophe could be tsranslated in a seusible inanner, the 
doctor considers the Tamil commentary satisfactory. 
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30. The Body, &c. &c. is known to hare 
arisen through ignorance, visible and transient 
as the bubble upon the water ; that, however, 
which in this quality is free, is recognized saying 

I (am) Brahma,”—as the Pure. 

31. Because I am diverse from the Body, &c. 
&c., I am free from birth, old age, decay, death, 
&c. &c., and being independent of the senses 
I have no connexion with the (sense) things 
(fashioned out of the Tanmatras or elementary 
Atoms), as sound, &c. &c. 

32. Because I am without Manas (mind), 
pain, desire, aversion, and fear, &c. &c. do 
not affect me—according to the words of Be- 
velation, {e. g.) “without life, without manas^ 
pure,” &c. &c. 

33. I am without quality {Guna^), without 
activity, eternal, without will or conception, 
without stain, without change, without form; 
for ever saved—^pure.t 

34. l am hke the JEther, pervading all within 
and without, imperishable, in all alike-abiding, 
the perfect, the independent, unspotted, im¬ 
moveable. 

35. That {Being) which appears eternal, 


pure, emancipated (from all things), which is un¬ 
divided bliss, one without a second ;—existence, 
knowledge, endless, the Supreme Brahma— 
“ that am I.” 

36. Perfect Self-consciousness, “ I am Brah¬ 
ma,” removes all false appearance of ignorance, 
just as the elixir of life removes sickness. 

37. Sitting in a secluded place, without pas¬ 
sion (or desire), with senses curbed, let one set 
before him the One Spirit—the Unending—with 
undisturbed meditation. 

38. Well instructed by wisdom, denying all 
visible (matter) in the Spirit—let such an one 
alway set before him the One Spirit, which 
resembles the pure JEther. 

39. He who knows the Supreme Truth (or 
essence), rejects all (distinction) of form, sex, 
&o. &c., and unites himself with the All-perfect 
Spirit-blest, Self-existence. 

40. The distinction of “ Khower,” “ Know¬ 
ledge,” and “Object of Knowledge” is not 
known in the Supreme Spirit: (rather) it (Brah¬ 
ma) through its own self is enlightened, in con¬ 
sequence of its own essence, which is Spirit and 
Bliss. 


Commentary. 


world, and* not in the Supreme Spirit ‘which is in 
the Susupti state. One may discover that by the 
“great saying” which removes all difference be-? 
tween the “ thou” and the “ that.” 

30. The commentator remarks: “ Strophes from 
15 to 30 treat of Sravanay the hearing of the Yedas, 
as the first stage on the road to Salvation., The 
five following strophes treat of Manana, the medi¬ 
tating upon what has been heard, as the -second 
stage on the road.” 

31. The commentator remarks: “ These are 
deductions from the Yedas, which the scholar, who 
has studied the Yedas, has now thoroughly to 
think upon.” 

32. The commentator remarks: “ According to 
the Yedas the Soul does not possess Mind or any 
other faculty.•([ It.is an Eternal blessed One—this 
is to be believed.” 

35. The commentator uses the plural of Vihse^a 
in a narrower sense, and then in a wider sense than 
Avarana —two common artifices of Yedants. Ac- 

^ M(mis is the faculty of imagination and excitation ac¬ 
cording to this philosopliy. 

•'There are said to be thxee gunas or qualities j they are 
mentioned in the Komaljammanita thus, viz.:— 

“ They are exceUeht white, black and red, that partakes 
of each, and are denominated pure essence, ^rlmess, and 
impure nature. But although these gwnas, which are called 
essence, filth, and gloom, as three, are equal, one among 
them may preponderate.”—Graul's Translation. 


cording to it, Avarana (concealing or covering) is 
the cause that after one has got rid of the duality 
in himself, it nevertheless again emerges, and 
he thus becomes at the same time a being who 
knows himself to be Brahma, and a being who is 
ignorant of it: YiTcse^a —^false appearance—brings, 
according to it, a divided (i.e. contradictory) know¬ 
ledge into the waking and dreaming condition. On 
the -other hand, according to others, Avarana is 
the concealment of the true self, so that one takes 
the (elementary) categories for it, and Fifcsepa is 
the state of pleasure iu sensual things. Ava^ 
rana is more intellectual, and Vihsepa more ethi¬ 
cal. Moreover, A-uumwa is the anxiety which ex¬ 
claims, “ The Spirit does not appear to me ;”'and 
Vihsepa is the illusion which takes the individual 
living-self depending upon coiporeity, for the 
true self. Einally Avarana is the double error; 
“ the truth does not exist, it is invisible,” and 
Vihsepa is the grief because “ it has died in the 
river.” 

t “ Do not say, ‘ Attributing qualities to tbe being void of 
qualities is equivalent to saying—a sterile mother.” 

# # # # • 

The qualities, mentioned by the excellent Vedas to 
end that for'the sake of obtaining the emancipation, of this 
life the knowledge of Brahma may be brought about, are 
by no means qualities of Brahma, but the very substance 
of Brahma.”— Kaivaljanavcmita, Graul’s Translation. 
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iTMA BODEA PEAEito. 


41. The flame of knoMedge, which blazes 
forth when the contemplation is unceasingly rub¬ 
bed npon the fixel of the S oul, consumes all the 
stubble of ignorance. 

42. When, by means of knowledge, as by a 

ray of mornmg light, the full darkness has been 
dispelled, the Spirit shall shine forth of itself 
on bigb, like tbe Sun. 

43. Tbe Spirit is alway attainable, not with¬ 
standing tbrougb ignorance it becomes unattaiu- 
able; wben this bas been destroyed, it shall shine 
forth, b'om thence, attainable, like the (forgot- 
"ten) jewel upon the neck. 

44. Tbe Jiva^-Atma erroneously appears in 
tbe Brahma, just as (the form of) a man in a 
pillar of timber; when, however, the true form 
of the Jiva-Atma is-understood, this (error) will 
vanish. 

45. By the knowledge which springs from 
an experimental grasping of the Supreme-sub- 
stance, the ignorance which says I*'' and 
“mine’" is quickly dispelled; just as the rising 

sun removes embarrassments (with reference to 

the region.of the heavens). 

46. The Wise, baviug attained perfect dis- 
^mment, perceives the totality of things to rest 
in himself, and with the eye of knowledge he 
perceives All as the one Self. 

4?. All, this world is the Spirit, and distinct 


from % Spirit nothmg existe; juatas one knows 

^t^rtbm pots, &c. &c. me (essentially) earib, 
so All IS tbe essential Spirit. 

He wbo knows this, is the Life-emanei- 
^ted-self. Helayetb tbe qualities of the former 
l/puiAw altogether aside : and through the inner 
essenc^spint, &c. &c. he is a participator of the 
TOndition of Brahmalike the bee, (which from 

eing an insect at firat) has arrived at what * 
now it is. 

49. Having crossed the sea of fascination, 
and having slain the giants “Inclination,” 

“ Aversion,” &c. &c., the Wise shall forth, mar¬ 
ried to Tranquillity, delighting in the Spirit. 

60. Extingnishing his 'inclination for exter¬ 
nal changeable pleasm’e, and securely reposing in 
Spirit-pleasnre, (sneh a one) shall ahvay shine 
forth clearly therein, like the %ht which stands 
iu a -vessel secure. 

51. Although still involved in the Upudlii 
(i.e. corporeity), the Mmii (ie. wisdom-perfected 
sage) may remain uncontaminated by its natural 
qualities,'(just like tbe ^ther, which, althoujrh 
it pervades the most unclean things, is never¬ 
theless uncontaminated). And although he 
knows all, yet Hke a (disinterested) imbecile 
will he stand aside, and clinging (to no sensual 
thing) (he) passes through (them) like the 
wind. 


41. . The commentator remarks : “The soul, with 
reference to. the mental faculties bound up with it, 
is here compared to very inflammable woodj (here 
contemplation). This fire consumes not only the 
contemplation, but also the mental faculties (or 
Spirit-powers); then ApaTdhsa-Jndnoif or pure In¬ 
tuition arises.^’ 

43. The comme:^tator remarks: “A simile for 
the Brahma, which, though forgetting itself, is not 
separate from it, is found in the words of the poet, 
viz. :—^ . 

‘ Where is 'the Lord ?’ say’st thou, my Soul, 
Like those who go about demanding 
‘ Where am I 

45. Aniihhava (empirical grasping) fs the third 
part of Salvation-lore (8ruti, Yuhti, Anuhhava ); 
one arrives at it by the three means to salvation, 
t.e. Hearing, Meditation, and Methodical Contem¬ 
plation. 

R emits fire by friction with other wood. 

undeveloped energy of the clay is developed (in 

A from it). In commoid life they will ml 7 

tMt clay, pitcher.’ This is a mere phrase, and so is the 
custmction of the pitcher.* Whenever you forget tiie enr- 


Oommenta/iry^ 


47. As out of the same clay vessels of diflerent 
kinds and names are made, so out of the same 
Brahma are produced the variously named and 
variously formed things of this world. The clay 
is Kdmna (cause, and even material cause); the 
vessels are Kdrja (effects, things formed). So is 
Brahma the material cause of the world, and there- 
I fore proceeding from it, as the thing made of it, 
and of various fonns.§ 

49. This strophe refers to the history of Mms, 
which is here symbolically explained. Siti calls 
up in our mind the 5^d%^t~TraiiquiIlity-~-and the 
kingdom of Ayodhya (“the Unconquerable)’*, in 
which Bama subsequently rules happilyaccord¬ 
ing to the commentator the (impalpable) Spirit in 
which the Life-freed-being rejoices. 

51. The commentator remarks: “Here the 
teacher meets the scholar’s question, * In what 
condition, then, is the freed-life-Soul until the guilt 

rfint nam^ arid and (m a yca^, fcrm^d from 

the clay) nothing bnt clay, then this is tme reality; for- 
, getflng the di&eat' jm will 

share of Sjpidt^—Eaivaljamvaniia, Granl’s Trans. 





THE INDIAN ANTIQUAET. 


[Mat, 1876. 


62 . By the dissolution of the TJpddM, 

Muni (msdom-perfected-Sage) unites insepaia- 
hly with the (All-)pervadiiig One, just as water 
mixes inseparahly with water, air with air, and 
fire witli fire. 

63. That gain, than wMcfi there is no greater 

That pleasure, than which there is no greater 

■'•pleasure,'- ■ ■■■ 

That knowledge, than which there is no 
greater knowledge, , , ! 

That is Brahma.—I<iet this be belieTed. 1 

54. That, which One having perceived, there 
is nothing else to perceive, 

That, which One having attained, there is no¬ 
thing else attainable, 

Thstt, which One knowing, there exists no¬ 
thing else to he known, 

That is Brahma.—Let this be believed. 

55. That which is thorongh, above, below, 
complete, perfect, existence spirit and bliss ; the 
one without a second, endless, ever* existing and 
one—that is Brahma.-—Let this be believed 1 

56* That which is in the form of rejecting 
whatsoever is “ not this ■’—-i.e. not Brahma—is, 
in the Yedanta writings, shown to be the im¬ 
perishable, the perfectly happy, the One—that 
is Brahma.—Let this be believed. 

57. Having access to a portion of the bliss 
of the Being 11 of all-perfect Bhss, Brahma and 
the other (popular deities), become, by degrees, 
partially happy beings. 

68* With this (“i.e. Brahma) the Universality 


of things is connected,and the (worldly) Activity 
is Spirit-affected: hence Brahma is a being, 
everywhere all-pervading, like butter*|[ every¬ 
where in milk ('i.e. the material which originates 
butter is diffused throughout the entire quantity 
of milk) : in like maimer is Brahma throughout 
the Universe. 

59. That which is neither coarse nor fine, 

. neither short nor long,' without birth and im¬ 
perishable, without form, unbound by place, 
without sex and name : that is Brahma.**^ Let 
this be believed! 

60. That by which the sun, &c. &c. shines, 

[ hut which is not illumined by any light, that by 

which all these are effulgent, is Brahma. Let 
this be believed! 

61. Of itself pervading everything within 
and without, and the entire world illumining, the 
Brahma shines forth, like the iron-ball glowing 
with fire. 

62. Brahma shares not the qualities of the 
world; besides Brahma there exists nothing; 
when any other than Brahma appears it is false 
—^like the mirage in the desert .t 

63. That which is alway seen and heard is; 
(in the most profound essence) not different from 
Brahma: and by means of the true knowledge 
(in which ail modifications, as well as the 
illuvsive, perish) these pertain (directly) to 
Brahma, to the Being full of Eeality, Spirit, and 
Bliss, the One without a second. 

64. The eye of Wisdom discerns the all-per¬ 
vading Soul, which is Being and Spirit; the 


Commentary: 


(accumulated during a prior existence) is com¬ 
pletely expiated, and incorporeal Bliss succeeds 
the extinction of the threefold corporealness ” 

52. An annotation of Taylor (or Pauthier) refers 
the dissolution of the U]pdclhi merely to the gross 
and fine material forms. The Tamil commentator 
rightly refers it to the causal form. The com¬ 
mentator remarks; “ In the three following stro¬ 
phes the teacher describes the sublimity of the 
Brahma as regards extent, place, and time.” 

57. The commentator remarks: “ The teacher 
here disposes of the objection (of the popular faith),. 

' 11 Braliinais the Supreme Deity, the causa, maUriaUs 

and causa cffi,ciens of the illtisiTe world. 

Br^m^ is the chief god of the Hindu Triad, and it is he 
who is mentioned in this strophe. 

IT Butter hsw a totally diBFerent signification to the non¬ 
flesh-eating Hindii than to us. Therefore the first ijjub- 
Hshed Tamil Vedic writiiig hears the interesting utle, 
“ The fresh Butter of Happiness.” 


‘ Undivided Bliss is ascribed to Brahma, Yishnu, 
<fec. &o., and those who would attain the happiness 
of these (xodheads perform horse-sacrifice.’ ” 

58. The commentator here makes a very cha¬ 
racteristic observation, i,e.: “ The author wishes 
to meet. the objection, ‘ As it is a notorious fact 
that great desire for sense-things exist, how can 
it be said that the Spirit is in a high degree the 
object of (human) desire P ’ And he meets the ob¬ 
jection, showing, by means of the above example, 
that the Spirit is, equally with butter, an object 
worthy the desire of all.” 

* Some of the negative attributes of the Brahma are 
given in this strophe; for them more at length see n.ai- 
valjcmavamtcb, Part II. 137. 

*[• ** “RlvAry t-hiTig is fals© which is not Brahma.” 

Ved,dnta 

Nothing exists huthe'(t.e. Brahma). 

Sutras, m. 2, 29. 
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eye of ignorance, iioweyer, cannot perceive it, 
j ust as the blind cannot see the sbining sun. 

65. Aglow with the fire of knowledge which 
has been kindled by the study of the Vedas, <fec. 
Ac., the Living-Soul, free of all impurity, shines 
forth of itself, like the gold (refined in the fire). 

66 . The self, rising in the ..either of the 
heart,—the sun of Wisdom, scatters the dark¬ 
ness, and pervading all, bearing all, it appears. 
It iUumines all. 
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67. Whoever undertake the pilgrimage of 
himself, regardless of the region of the heavens, 

place, or time, Ac. Ac., passing through eJI:_ 

having overcome cold, heat, and all other varie¬ 
ties of opposition—obtains eternal happiness, and 
IS free from al toil-as one without works 
activity: as one who does not seek his happi¬ 

ness in the ceremonies of the popnlai- belief, or 
in any activity whatever-and becomes om- 
nisoient, all-perTading, immartal. 


TWO KONGU OR OHEEA GRANTS, OF A. B. 454 AND 518 
BY LEWIS EICE, BAIS'GALOB.E. 


Two grants were produced in court here .by 
a resident of Mall oh alii, about 25 miles 
north-west of Bangalore, and referred to me 
for a knowledge of their contents. They will 
be found of considerable importance in throw¬ 
ing light upon the history of the Kpngu 
kings. One dates, as I sWl show, from a.d. 
454, and the other from 513: the former is 
therefore 12 years older, and the latter 47 years 
later, than the Merkara plates.* * * § 

The Irst is engraved in small characters on 
three thin narrow plates of copper (7^ in. X 
I 5 in.), which are strung together on a metal 
ring secured with the stamp of an elephant, and 
are a good deal worn; The second is well and 
deeply cut in bold characters on five stout plates 
(9 in. X 3 J in.) which are in good preservation. 
It exhibits with great distinctness the. forma¬ 
tion of the letters of the Hale Kannada alphabet 
at the opening of the- 6 th century. Whether 
due to superior skill in the engraver or to a 
regular process of development, the characters, 
which in the two earlier grants seem to be in a 
transition state, have here acquired a more 
settled form ;t which, again, in the Nagamau- 
gala plates J of the 8 th century attains to some 
degree of elegance. 

The language, likewise, employed in the older 
of these two grants, as in the Merkara plates, 
seems to be transitional in s^le, veering between 
Sanskrit and Hale Kannada, with an evident 
effort alter the former, but powerfully, if not 
predominantly, under the influence of the latter. 

* Itwi. Ant. vol. I. p. 36S. 

t The signs of punctuation are desening of notice. 

X Ind. Ant. Tol. n. p. 155. 

§ Regarding the. different forms* in which this name is 
found, I regret that I have yet had no opportunity of re¬ 


in the- second of our present grants, however, 
the Sanskrit is of a decided character and more 
accurate. Other evidence deduced from these 
inscriptions renders it probable that towards 
the end of the 5th century Sanskrit and Brah- 
manical influence were, in the south of Maisnr, 
gradually displacingancient Kanarese, and with 
it the power of the Jains, its most eminent pro¬ 
fessors. 

The first of the inscriptions now published 
records a grant by Kohgani§ Maharaja 
to a Brahman named Tippur Kfida Sviimi 
of certain land under the M e 1 u r tank, in the 
year Jaya, the 29th ofl his reign. The second 
is the record of a grant by K 0 u g a n i V r i d- 
dha, named Avinita or Durvvinlta, 
the son of the foregoing, of a village named 
Kelale and of certain lands east and west 
of the river Penna to a Brahman named Deva 
Sarmmana or Mahudeva, in the year Vijaya, 
the 35th of his reign. Assuming tliab the in¬ 
scriptions are genuine, which I see no reason 
to question, there was. an interval of 50 years 
between them, for in the Hiudu cycle of 60 
years Yijaya immediately precedes Jaya. It 
therefore follows that K o 11 g a n i IL ruled for 
53 years. But this extreme period does not in¬ 
validate the accuracy of the dates, as'might hasti^ 
ly be supposed, for the second of the grants dis¬ 
closes the interesting fact that Kougani 11 . 
was crowned either immediately on, or soon after, 
his birth. The period of 58 years does not, under 
such circumstances, seem an exaggerate length 

ferring to.tiie origmal mscriptba to my leadimir of 

'But at |uav a wWbIt m 

written K ongu li, and the Rev. ¥. Sittel hae painted out 
to me that the latter is the form is the XdvtfdiifMsana 
5,86: cf. Introd. Naga Yarmm&’e Chnereefl xsm. 
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the^ikbih^ antiqbaey. 


[May, 187^. 


to assign to Ms reign.H Tims mneli being pre- 
inised in support of tbe figures as contained in 
tbese grants, we must resort to tbe M e r k a r a 
plates, wbicb belong to tbe same period, in 
order to fix tbe year of tbe era. They were 
dated in galivabana Saka 388, wbicb corre¬ 
sponds witb tbe year Parabbava. To arrive at 
Jaya we must go back 12 years> and tbns obtain 
tbe date S. S. 876 for tbe first grant, or a.d. 
454, and by conseqnenie S. 347, or a.d. 
425, for tbe birtb and commencement of tbe 
reign of K o ii g a n i II. and tbe termination of 
that of Mad b av a IL, bis father. Tbe cal- 
cnlation for tbe second grant is now easy, and 
we get tbe dateS'S. 435, or a.d. 513, for tbe ] 
grant itself, and S. S. 400 or a.d. 478 for tbe 
end of tbe reign of Kongani II. and tbe be¬ 
ginning of that of Avinita or Kongani 

Yxiddba. There is only one objection wbicb, 

it occurs to me, might be urged against this 
computation. It is the advanced age to which 
Avinita must, according to these figures, have 
arrived when be made the second of onr pre¬ 
sent grants. Por this is 57 years later than 
the Merkara grant, which was also made by 
Mm, but at a time when, apparently, be was 
bis fibther’s minister, and mnst therefore have 
already arrived at manbood. But say be was 
then 20, be would now be §7, an age quite 
within tbe bounds of reason. And that be 
could not have been mncb over 20 at tbe for¬ 
mer period is evident from tMs, that Ms father 
was only 41. Having thus, as I trust conclu¬ 
sively, established tbe dates in question, and 
by proving their credibility vindicated that of 
tbe remaining contents of the inscriptions, we 
may I ow proceed to exainme these more closely. 

To begin with the oldest. The first thing 
to be remarked is the curious diOferenbes in tbe 
siring of descriptive phrases attacbed to each 
king, differences wbicb might be set down as 
errors on tbe part of tbe coipposer or transcrib¬ 
er, but that this being tbe oldest of tbe grants 
tbe expressibns may here be in their original 
form, afterwards altered and improved upon.^ 

Tbe three others agree, for instance, dn 

11 From the Kfigaman gala plates we leam that Piithvi 
Kongani tei^ed at least 50 years ; while, if the Kongu- 
deki Edjakal is to be relied on, Kohgani l. reigned 51 
years. 

^ Observe also the ghana gagan-a of the first line, in 
place of the gata ghana gagana of the other inscriptions. 

* Kr. Taylor’s version of the Kongu-desa Udjakal s&jb, 
“ This king,- in goi^g out to conquer hostile tabifips, was 


ascribing to Kongani I. tbe feat of dividing 
with one stroke of bis swoid sb maM Hid stam’- 
Iha, or great pillar of stone, but here this figures 
Q,s anila. OT mla sta":ihha. What either of them 
means it is difficult to say. The sild stamhha 
might have been a linga, like tbe historical one 
of Somanatb which was broken by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, or it might have been a pillar of 
victory erected by some rival prince * ; but 
tbe new version, meaning either wind-post or 
blue (sappMre) ;^ost, seems inexplicable, as 
it is hardly possible that tbe reference can be, 
by a wildly bold metapr-or, to a conquest of tbe 
Mila-gin- The ornament of a wound, again, 
with which K o n g a n i I. is decorated in tbe 
other grants, is here bestowed upon tbe next 
king, M a d b a V a I.; while instead Kongani 
is described as a wild-fire in. consuming [ba .,. 
t% a word I cannot make out,—it may be a 
proper name). Purtber on, we find none 
of the religious devotion attributed here to 
Ti s b n u G o p a, which in tbe other' three 
appears as bis principal attribute. On the 
contrary, be is credited with uncommon mental 
energy, unimpaired to the close of life.. All 
the grants agree in stating that Ma dbava L 
was very active in promoting works of merit, 
but here this is expressed withbut the figure 
employed in tbe formerly pnbli^ed grants, 
and in terms which seem to imply •some¬ 
thing like a Brabmanical revival. Our secqnd 
grant states this in even stronger langnage, 
and expressly adds that - it was fostered by 
K o n g a B^i II. and A v i n i t a. Lastly K o n- 
g a n i II. is simply styled tbe son of M a d b a t a, 
without any allusion to bis mother's being a 
K a d a m b a princess, as mentioned in tbe three 
other grants* 

Tbe second of our .present inscriptions con¬ 
tains a much fnllef account of most of the kinga 
than is given in either of tbe others. But 
especially with reference to K o n g a n i H. and 
A v i nit a.v The former, we thus leam, as ai* 
ready stated, was crowned at Ms birth. He 
appeal^ to have m^^tle many conquests and to 
have reigned witb great glory. 

accustomed to cut a- stone asunder witli his sword, _ and 
then to vow that this was a pattern of whaihe would do tp 
the ting’s enemies” {Mad. Jour. XIV. 7)—a atjatement 
which does not appear to throw much light on the 8ulpe<^. 

SirErsldne Perry states that the pillars erected by 
Asoka were called by him sila stambha; virtue-pillars, be¬ 
cause he had engraved upon them his laws and exhortat^s 
to good conduct ; Jo-wr. JBo. Br. As. Soc, voL vi- p. 168- 
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influence was evidently bj this time paramount 
in the state. It is Ayinit a, however, regard¬ 
ing whom most information that is new is obtain- 
ed. His names of Avinita and Durvvinita evi¬ 
dently conveyed no disagreeable associations, but' 
we find that he had also the royal title of Kon- 
g a n i V r i d d h a. Another interesting fact is 
that he was married to the daughter of the 
Fnnnad r4jfl, Skand> V This 

k the name of two Falla va kings men’ 
in Sir Walter Elliot’s grants examined by Prof. 
Eggeling ;t and, in connection with the known 
proximity of the Pall4 va Idngdom to that of 
the K o n g n s, it would be important to ascertain 
whether we have here a,clue to the penod of 
any of the Fallava kings. The locality of F un- 
n ad was certainly the sotith of Maisur, for it 
k clearly the same as the Fu n4 dj of the Mer- 
kara plates, in a sub-division of which, named 
E den a d, was situated the village ofB a da- 
n e g u p p e, still known by that name, and about 
30 miles south-south-esi^t of the city of A^kur. 
This is farther south, I fear, than we have any 
evidence of the Pallavas; and had this prin¬ 
cess who conceived such a romantic attachment 
for Avinita,-—whether at a svcbyamvctra or as her 
captor in war (for he is afterwards described as 
the ruler of P u n-n a d), and, throwing off the 
husband intended for her, asserted her own 
choice—^been of a distinguished royal line, it 
would probably, under the.circnmstances of her 
introduction here, have been mentioned. But 
if this S.kanda Varmma was not the x 
Fallava king of that name, he may have been < 

a feudatory who adopted his patron’s name by i 
way of compliment; as we .find in the Mga- i 
man^Ia plates Prithuvi ISTirgUnda £ 
Baja named after Prithuvi Kongani, and c 
in more modern times S ada s iva ISTayak of 
Keladi after SadasivaRaya of Yija- t 
y a n a g a r, The kingdoms subdued by Avinita t 
are the same as those mentioned in the jST agaman- 1< 
gala inscription, but here the names are more 
distinctly recognizable. It k very possible that y 
Alantur or Alattur is the present village 
of that name in H a d i n a d (the cradle of the ii 


t Maisur royal about ten 

Maism ciiy. The others lam unable to iden- 

- tily, though iihey were doubtless in the Maisur 

- , somewhere between the Nilagiris and iTandi- 

t durga, the neighbourhood of the gift. Besides 
i^ un-nadhe is described as ruling a oouhtiy 

I whose name I hare rea^ P S n,n a d, though it 
' not clear. It looks like Pakhad. 
i , Some of the places connected with the dona¬ 
tions may, I think, be identified. In the first 
grant, land under the Melur tank is pre- 

sentedtoTippfirKadaSvAmi. Tippfirisin 

tile north of the Dodda BalUpura taluka, whence 
the.gmnt has been produced, and there is a 

Melur m the neighbouring taluka of Devanhalli. 

The mention of the river Pe n n a in the second 
grant fires the land’ given as in the same lo¬ 
cality. This river is the Northern Pennar of 
European geographers, ar being the Tamil for 
river, as in Pal-ar (KsMra-nadi). The Nor¬ 
thern and Southern Pennar are generally 
known in the Maisur country by the Purani'c 

names of Uttara Pinakini-and Dak- 

shina Pinakini. But the latter, below 
the Ghats, is called the P o n n-a r or P o n i-a r 
C goldeu river’). § 

Referring to tlie lineage of tbe grantee in 
the second inscription, it would be interesting to 
know who tbe V a 1 m i k i was tbat is so bigbly 
uraised. Tliere is a tradition of a Valmiki at 
A V a n i (Avantika Ksbetra) near K o 1 a r, and 
I from tbe name be is declared to bave been tbe 
author of tbe Bdmdyana^ and of course in conse¬ 
quence tbe protector of Sita and feacber of ber 
sons Kusa and Lava, &c. Tbe Canar^e 
ydna k by a Ku mara V a 1 miki, but this is 

a much later coihposition || than tbe period 
of tbk grant. 

In conclusion tbe information obtained from 
tbe four grants that bave now been published of 
tbk line of kings may be summed up as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Kings of tbe G a n g a V a m s a and K a n V 
yanasagotra. 

Ko ngani.YarmmaDbarm m a,reign¬ 
ing from 188 ? to 239 a.d. ■ 


t Ind. Ant. vol. III. p, 162. 

a^eat convenience were geographers to 
different names for the two streams, say, Penn- 
is “^kern, and Ponh-ar for the southern. There 

present much confusion regarding thedr names, and I 


have seen atttempfce made to distingmsh, betw^n them by 
caUing one Pfianaur and the oiher Peanair. latter is 
the Telngu form {iru, river), and therefore bekmgs to the 
northern stream. 

B lffri Kittel assigns it to the 16th cenfeiryj Iniwd. to 
a YarmmA*s Gancurese Prosody, Iriv. 
f The dates marked ? are from iheKong'wd^ Bdjdkal,' 
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AL a d li aT a I. reigning from 239 ? 

Hari Yarmma (or Ari Yarmma), 
reigning in 247 and 288 ? 

Y i s li n n G 0 p a. 

M a d li a V a II. (married the sister of the Ka- 
damba king Krishna Yarmma) reigning to 425. 

K o h g a n i 11. reigning from 425 to 478. 

Ayinita, DnrTYinita, or Kongani 
Y r i d d h a (married the daughter of the Pun- 
nad king-Skanda Yarmma), reigning from 478. 

Mushkara. 

■SriYikrama. 


BhuYikrama, reigning from 539 ? 

Yilanda, Raja SriYallabhakhya. 

NavaKama (PRaja Goyinda Raya). 

(? S i V a g a), reigning in 668 ? 

Prithiyi ,K 0 11 g an i (married to Srija), 
reigning from 727 in 777. 

The aboye list gives an average of 42 years 
to a reign, and even omitting three Kohganis 
who ruled over 50 years each the average is 39 
years to a reign. Some more names have pro¬ 
bably to be introduced between Raja Go- 
yinda and Prithyi K ohgani.=^ 


No. 1. 

[i:] Svasti. Jitambliagavat^i gW gaganabjaena Padmanabhena, grimai-J&bnaYiya kul&mala vyomava- 

bhasa- 


mfinabM skarasyasvabbnjabamjjitojjifcawjyapri vibhavasyanila stambha prahdra prakhy&ta 

/ \ kirtteh'ba . . 

ti gaha -^na kaksha prad^ha dav&gne srimat Kongam Varmma Dharmma inahMhir4jasya. 

Putrasya pitura- 

gata gunasya dattaka sdtra yy&khya pranetu an.eka samar&vagabanopalabdha vrana vibMshasya 

■KVift.crn.vfld Talcsbi- 


[II.j ta bhS. -ribhava^ya srimat MadhaTadbirUjasya. Putrasya aneka chaturddantavdpta ohatur udadbi 

salilasvMita (ya)- 

sasahpraTarakari turaga Tar&rohaua dakshasya ksbapitari pakshasya srimadd-Hari Varmma m&ra- 

' jasya. Putrasya 

pitri pi guna gana yuktasya narendra nitau Rribaspati tulyasya yavad i-yu. 

kbandita manotsahasya Sakra tulya parakramasya srima(d) Yishnu Gopa lAjasya. Putrah varayudiva. 

[III.] ravinda punye dhanapa vritta taruna divakara atnrita visha sama prasada kopa aneka go hirmya 

bhdmyddi prada- 

nadiksha kshapita kalmasha cbiropahrita brahmadeya pradana prakhyafca yasah aneka yud- 

i ] ■ dhadhvara yajV* 


sakra iva pratihata vikramah dhanadha ivakshina kosakoslita sarab yama ivayisha varitahka 


yaruna 


pravara vijaya yikramasya Madhava r^jasya. Puttah Kongani rajasyab datta Kada svamisva Taitti- 

riyasa brahma- 

[lY] nasya Hiranyake^ stitrebhya makk^gareyaraldu Tippdra Kada svamigalge brahmadeya kramadena 

Meldra ^kere kile padhi kandugani yrihi bhdmi dattavya ashtadasa jatibhih saryva paribaraih 
sap^ I yniyya pata brahmadeikratya punyarogyabhih vriddhaye dattaran tad anugamya 
sarwaju iva dharanitalepratihata balah parama brahmanyah Hara charanaravinda prampdta 

and that of Hari Yarmma from Prof. Eggeling {Ind. I sWd be very glad to see 

.AutvoLiii. p. 152.) With regard to the date 668for the last accordmg to all such cases I have 

but one, given in the former, the following is the note in have to be taken backwards. I conjecture tliat vasi 

Mr. Tayloris translation« Tbe date 591 is intro- should have been read wrsha. 

duoed apparently by a specimen of the mode of using * Of. N^gamangala inscription. 

wor^ fornumbers— vasthw-^gregcb^Wij lainm 90, yuddlia 1 
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Mat, 1876 .] 


TWO CHER A GEAHT3. 


[T.] pravrilifca eva kiDdhah Ivanvays 


ayanasa gotra «rixnaa Kongaui maLdrijasyaItraaaah p»™«idhamfina 
vi[ja]yai svaryya ekona trim&to Jaya sabatsare sataya ^-natsbatre xaldolasa gotrebhyai^ 


A • X 11 STan'ilavSi sarvva 

taiyyi ^ 


ya etad asmachhchasanam akramefc ea pSpah sariraa daadam arahati. ApicMtrairgra^lJki 


[VI.] Bvadafctam paradattam va yo hareta vasnndharam 


sumahachhcbakya dumkliam [diihkbam] aayStt palana danam ya p 41 anani Tetti dftaa 

• laaam. 


krita. 




tta, r4ja SagaivMiblyih yasja yasya yadi, bbftmi tasya tasya t&m .palaiii, 

pya divakare ka, . pegg<^lagirida pamiirkbaD.di2ga7edetteliiiaraj»Hdeada pljimtoda' 


Trandatlon, 


May it be well! Sucoess " tbrongli, tbe ador*' 
able Padmanabha, resembiiiig (in eolo.iy) tbe.. ■■ 

' 'clondy sky."' 

., A' snn illtiinming' tlie clear firaiament'of the 
JaimaTi; Imla^ possessed of dlie' wealtb' of'te^ 
glory of tbe kingdom conqaeredby.tlie migbl 
of Ms own arm, of distinguisbed fame tbroiigb 
. striking down tbe mdla. (or ‘Utla) a wild¬ 

fire in Consuming tbe stubble of tbe forest tbe 
ha, . Jd^ wa8..Sr 1 m a,t, .‘K.o n gaui ■ Va;x:inina . 
Bbarmma Maba.diiiraja.'vb 
: His.son, inberiting tbe qiialities of bis fatber,',; 
Author of a treatise on tbe, law of .adoption, 
adorned, witb,. tbe. wound aoqui.red by entering . 
into many "wars, of a wealtb and glory pro¬ 
tected by Bbagavat, w^as B r i ni a t M tb d b a v a ■ 
'A d bi rl j jv. ,, ' . xj 

son, v/bose fame acquired by (bis) many 
■eiepbants bad tasted tbe waters of the four 
oceans, skilled in riding, on tbe best eiepbants 
and tbe best borses, tbe destroyer of bests of 
; enemies,', was S f i m a d H a r i ’ T a r m m a 
Mar a j a. 

His son, endowed witb tbe, group of qualities 
inherited from bis father and grandfather, in 
kingly policv tbe equal of Bribaspati, Ms 
mental energy unimpaired to the end of life, of ' 
valour equal to that of Sak-^a (Indra), was 
Sr i m a d V i s b n u G o p a li a j a. 

His son, like Kubera in tlio merit of .smiting 
Ms enemies In gimt wars, a young -(o? rising) j 


gavim &ta sabasrasya bimuysrpirati'dmsli- 

Svtiidl.|ii 
■cbcbbrcyonapi'- 
BabaliMr v&smSkM da-. 

MaMr^tsvSii&niip. 

, lie-'' 

attvara, |»ied».Bu 
"padedo .nia®., 

galda satvapara&r&gata 
sun, Ids favour and Ms anger like nectar and 
like poison, liis sins destroyed by religions 
rites and numerous gifts of cows, gold, 
and other things, of widespread fame for bis 
■ renewal of Brahman endowments long since 
destroyed, as performing tbe sacrifice of many 
^., wars, tbe sole sacrificer (m the world), like India 
of valour invincible, like Kubem wronderfnl in 
tbe possession of heaps of trmsure inexhaust¬ 
ible, likeTama in Ms arrows wMcb destroy^ the 
battlements of tbe neighbouring cMefs, of mightj 
', victorious valour, was M a d b a v a fi IJ I. 

By bis son Kongani BIji was given to 
KIda S vamisva, a Taittirlya Brahman, chief of 
the Hiranya-kea suira . ■ . 

. . * . . toKpp4»KI^' 

Svimi was given, in tie manner of a Brihmaa 
' endowment, 10' of paddy l^d Wow 

M e 1 fir tank, treed from all dnes of the eighteen 
and forfeecl Into a Brliipai ffitii mih 
pouring of/waterfor tbe of merit and 

health was it.giTCriL ■ 

In pursuance of wbieb, ia the yw ihe 
29tb of the' wealtb of the gmh yietoiiw ia- 
, erased by^ himself, (aaihely by) r !m I a E o fi- 
gani 'Mabtriji, bt the Kt'mTlyanasft 
amgM fey any m ibt woriii, 

cMef in^ffectioa&t^tbe Braiitnap, devoM to 
the worship of the lotus feet of Hara (Siva),— 
ilia moon being in the Sataja to 

Kada Svimisva of the Macielasa gotra 

, « . . , Lei Ibis k-ad be 
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continued mtiaont hindrance to Kada Svami, other’s gift) the maintenance (of - another’s 
the beloved of the Madala : such is gift) is more meritorious.—The earth has been 

-t 1*1 _^___ J__ _ ^1-. Titt dfi-vin vrson-rr 1 


our command, wMcli whosoever transgresses is enjoyed by Sagara and many kirgs;acdord- 

a sinner worthy of corporal pnnisiiJnent. ing to their (gifts of) land so was their re- 

Moreover thus is the sloka delivered :— ward. 

Whoso seizes upon land presented by himself Whoso is a follower bi the Maharaja . 

or by another win incur the guilt of slaughter- , « * . . • . 12 Raw¬ 
ing a hundred thousand cows. To give much dug a ; this all should respect and preser :’e 

oneself is easy, to maintain another’s gift is . - • • 

difficult; but of giving or maintaining (an- those famed for their adherence to virtue. 

, Ho. IL 

[I.] Jitam hhagavata gata ghana gaganabhena Padmanabhena. ‘ Srij-Jahna ;eya kulamala vyo-' 
mavabhasana bhaskarasya sva khadgaika prab4ra khandita mah6i iila stambha labdha bala 
svasfcih parakrama yasasah di-runarigana vidarana ranopalabdha brana vibhU- 


svasfcih parakrama yasasah di/runarigana vidarana ranopalabdha brana vibhU- 

shanavi/" ^bhdshitasya K^nvayanasa gotrasya srimat Kohga:^ Yarmma Dharmma maha- 
dhira V J Putrasya pituranvagata guna yuktasya vidya vinaya vini- 

tasya samyapraja p4Iana matrMbigata rajya prayojanasya nana Mstrartta 
sadbhavadhigama pranita mati viseshasya vidvat kanchana nikashopa- 

[II.] la bhtltasya riseshatopy anavasesbasya niti s&strasya vaktri prayoktri kn 

lasya snvibhakfca bhakta bhritya janasya dattaka sdtra vritteh pranetuh srima- 

t- Madbava mahadhirajasya. Putrasya pitri paitamaha guna yuktae 

aneka ^chaturddanta yuddhavapta chatur ndadhi salilasv^dita yasasah 

samadaV ydvirada turagarohanatisayotpann«; tejaso dhanur abhiyo- 

ga sampadita sampad viseshasya srimadd-Hari Yarmma mahMhiraja 
Putrasya guru go brahmana pdjakasya Marayana charan§*middhy 


[III.] sya srimad Yishnu Gopa mahadhirajasya. Putrasya Tryambaka charanambho- 
ruha rajah pavitrikritottamahgasya vyay^modvritta pina kathina ‘ bhnja 
yasya sva hhuja bala parakrama kraya ’ krita I’ajyasya kshut shamoshtha pis 


Sana pri 


nisita • 'dhara 


chira pranashta deva bhoga brahmadeya 


sargga ayana k^rina kali yuga bala pankavasanna dharmma vrishoddh 
na nitya sannaddhasya sriman M a d h a’v a mahadhirajasya. Putrasy 
chchhinnasvamedhavabhritahhishikta srimat Kadamba kula gagana gabhasti ma 


[lY.] linab. sri Krishna Yarmma mahadhirajasya pfiya bhagineyasya janani < 
ka paryyahka evadhigata rajyabbishekasya vijrimbhamaim. sakti trayasya pa- 
rasparanavamaddinopabbnjyamana trivargga . sarasya asambbr. mavanaipita sa- 


■ 


masta f j samanta manMasya nirantara prema bahumananui'akta drakrati [prakriti] va 




sya vidya vinayatisaya pariptltantaratmana | kartta yugiiia r^ja . charit^vf 
mbina aneka samara vijayopajjita vipula ya^a ksbLirodaik4rnnavi krata 
vana trayasya niravagraha pradi,na sauryyasya avishahya .paral 

_ [Y.] kranta pratiraja mastakappitapratihata sasanasy^ aneka mukhdbhivardc 
vibhavodaya parajita . dravinapateh pratitaneka gu:^ nidhana bhi^tasya 


m:?' 
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TWO CHEEA GRANTS. 


tsu pratliama , .ganyasya ' pranaji 

krata.ra / ^tnilkara ' vrittasya 
iapati / sayaniigata ,, , . vivas vat 


nandaiiasva 


yatharha daaAitayilirakrata Taiva^va'.t'rVit 


iapati . vivtisvitoo vaivasTittasya vi -Mnuum-rar! p.',. 

bhirakBhme dakBhinandiaam abhigoptnm paryyapsuTatah' pratij.^nan-T ' V.- r 
sah srimat KongaBi niahadhimjaBya.. Avinita nima pntu-na Punniiaa ^-aia ’V-'.r 


.daksliinaiKiisam abliigoptum 


Yaivasvacasya 


Mt raja akii- 


[YI ] n ci a Y a r HI m a priys 


tay^pilashshya , svayam 
trayopananiita samasi 


^armma priya piitnka jaiimam svagurui/iuagamina pitnl pura.Hiia f^rirnaTa::'. 

I svayam vipula vuksha sta/ena % Urh'.uaina^ .Akri 

saaiasta samanta maadak-na Aiidari-ya llantilr-a I’aurnl-iiv-a 

YarMy aneka samara maklaa mttkhttuta prapita stea pnrnsha paaftpa- 


Pernna garMy aneka samara makka mukhiihuta prap4ta ara pura^'u, p^.H-nia- 

Mra vighasa viliast&racant%ni mukhena. Kong-aiii Tyicldba rajmu Di:iTv;rr. 

ta namadheyena samasta Pdrinada ^FPak}lada) PannadMiiipatba VaivasTateuera daiuma va-mjA- 
sram4bhilak8iia#ndaksliini.ndisam abhigoptum pariyaptarata prutijauictua hupraja-d 

[VII] 4tmanar pravarddhamana vijayesvaryve pauohatri[m]sad Yijaya samvatsare pravarttamane 
srimat YAlmiki namiii jagat sdryya varasBa kbiu-a Jlahidevakyii, Kanyapasa g;,i 

tra vajasainya v4deya srimad Deva SArmmanam Kelalo naimia Beinpurisvar- 


viidaka , pdrbba ' datta, , Minya^ 


ipakslietram ciiatari 


Krislina .tlfcakain apakshetram iirddhva tri kandi adha upuMibimm 
skat kliandx Penn a uadi pdrvva disam ksheferam paScliadasa kbaiicli dakskiia diia 
,mab.l , : brikaham ■ agrii asvattam is4iiyaiidis4 jambu briksbam pima nuna 


[YIII.] isanyandiaa nukufe tataka varona disam kslietram dvMasa^khancIi T4yavya,di4a »mli4 ta|aka4- . 

paksbetram ; sapfea , khandi etan Mahadeva divya dattamr.'Apicbllra Mana..^glie., sbk#. 

sfadattam paradatteia yo bareti vasundbarim sbasbfeim varisba ssIiairM^ gbere t&iAaii ' 
vartfcate. , Babiibhiryvasudliil bbnk'ta rajabbis Sakarldibbi yasya yasya yada blidiiii tassya tgik palam. 

Svandatnm suinabat clibakyaxn dnmkbam [dalikbam] anyirtta pllanam d^nam ta pdianain vt4i 


bbuktam sliadbliiscba pratipalanarn etiVai na 


chcbbreyomipalanam. Abbbiii dafctaiu triidi 
nivai'fctante pdrvva raja kritaivi cba. 

TrandaUoii., 

S access tlirongli tbe adora.b].o PaclHianA.bhii; 
resembling (in colour) the cloudless sky. 

A Him iliumining tbe clear firmamc-ut of' the 
Jilbnavi liula, distingiiisked for tiie stronglli 
fortune and valour acquired by tlie greai: pillar 
of stone divided with h single stroke of liis 
sword, adorned with the ornsment of i-be W 0 ii.nd 
received in battle while cutting down the hosts 
of bis terrible enemies, wa.s Br 1 m a t K o ii g a ii i 
Yarmma B bar mm a Mab a dhiriija of 
tbe Kanvayanasa gotm. 

His son, inheriting all tbe qualities of his 
father, with a character for learning and rno- 
desty, having obtained the honours of the king¬ 
dom only for the sake of the good government 


by acquaintance with the best principles of 
substanre of varkus scit:i]ce.s, a tuuci’.^rone ;cr 
(rosJiig) gold the leitrncd. skilled j.cio.ng 
who thoroughly expound a..*! prieu-.-e x.h, .^iciercv 
of polities, maintaining a lut.- 
friends and scrvaius. tbe a.uthor ', f a ■. r-arire v.: 
the law of iuloprhjo, %v;?s' b r ; l: :• hi dk a va 
Malta dll irfij A 

His son, possessed of ail the qualities inher¬ 
ited from bis father and g.aiKifiither, having 
entered into war with many elephants (so tliat) 
Ms fame bad tasted the waters of the four 


oceans, oi wnde-spreau reu;w:; • 
riding on lusty elephants and ! 


wealth acquired by the use of t-he bow, v/as 
Srimad H a r i Y a r m m a If a !i f1 'i h i r a j a. 
Hi.s son, devoted to the wors.hip of 


of Ms subjects, of great understanding improved j His son, uevoteci lo 'u...e v, or^a p 
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cx>ws, and BraliinaiiSj praising the feet of Nara- 
yana, was 6r imad Tislinn GopaMalia- 

Hk:son, wi&. a he^d pnrifie^ by tbe pollen", 
from the lotuses the feet of Trjambaka, .with two 
arms grown stout and hard with athletiC' exer- 
,cise^ haying purchased his kingdom by his pei- 
?ioiial strength and valour, bearer of a shaip..- ? 
beloved by Raksliasas whose lips were black 
with hunger, a reviver of the custom of don.ations 
for long-ceased festivals of the gods and brah- 
mtui endow^ments, daily eager to extricate the 
ox of merit from the thick mire of the Kali juga 
iu which it had sunk, ivas S r i m a n M a d h a v a 
MahUdhiraja. 

His son, the beloved sister’s son of Sri 
Krishna Varmma,—the sun in the hrma- 
ment of the auspicious K a d a m b a Jcitla, (and) 
anointed with the final ablutions of continual 
asvamedhas—rrho received his royal (or coro¬ 
nation) anointing on the couch of the lap of his 
divine mother, possessed of the three powders of 
increase, enjoying the essence of the throe ohjects 
of worldly desire^ without one interfering with 
the other,fearless though surrounded with all the 
bands of tributary chiefs whom he had sul)jected, 
having parties of councillors attached to him- | 
by eontmual afi'ection and gifts, having a mind 
purified with the increase of learning and mo¬ 
desty, follower of the lives of the kings of the 
Krita yuga, his wide-spread fame acquired by 
victory in many wars covering tbe three -worlds 
like the unbroken expanse of a milk ocean, bold 
to give witbont stint, his inviolable commands 
placed upon the heads of foreign kings subdued 
by Ms iuvineible might, surpassing Kubera in 
the growth of his wealth increased in many ways, 
a mine of many glorious qualities, reckoned the 
first of the learned, the joy of the hearts of his 
beloved .ones, in not transgressing the bounds 
of respect resembling the ocean adorned with 
gems, like Yama in punishing according to de¬ 
sert, like the sun in the greatness of his gloiy, 
like Yaivasvata Manu devoted to protecting the 
South in the maintenance of castes and religions 
orders, the friend of all, of high birth, was 
S rimat K 0 fi gani M ah adhira j a. 

By his son named A. v i ii i t a, whose broad chest 
was embraced by the beloved daughter of tlic 


assigned by her father, according to the advice ■ 
of liis om gimi, to the son of another,—haying 
by the growth of the three powers of increaBe 
brought into subjection all the bands of tribu¬ 
tary chiefs, having brought anxiety to the face 
of Yama on account of the smallness of the 
residue left from the animals offered up by bim 
as a tribute, (namely) the brave men consumed 
in the sacrifice of the face of the many wars 
waged for Aiidari, Alantur, Pauru- 
.1 a r e, P e r n n a g a r a, and other places; by 
(this) S r a m a t K o 11 gani Y ri dd h a raj a, 
having the name of D urvvinita, the ruler 
of the whole of P a n n a d (PPlikhad) and P u n- 
n a d, like YaivasvaLa Manu able for tbe protec¬ 
tion of the castes and religious orders which 
prevailed in the South, the friend of all, of high 
birth :—the year Yljayabeing current, the 35bh 
of the victories and wealth increased by himself; 
was given,—to SrimadDeva 6 a rmm a n a 
of the Kasyapasa gotra and follower of the Yajasa- 
neyi, (also) called Mahadev'a, promoter of 
the race of that sun of the wmrld named S r i m a t 
Y a 1 m i k i,—the Bempurisvara-stana named 
Kelale, with pouring of water. 

(Moreover) on the north-east, wet land, 4 Iclian- 
dis; of the wxt land of the Krishna pond, above 
^ Miandisj below—6 Iclianidis; of the land east 
of the Peima river 15 hhand-is^ (bounded) on 
the south by a big tree, south-west by an asvaita 
(tree)', north-east by a jawdii tree, further north¬ 
east by the Kakule pond ; of the land on the 
west 12 hhandis; on the noyth-west, of the wet 
land of the big pond, .7 hhandis : thus much did 
he piously give to Mahadeva. 

Moreover by Manu hath the sloka been deli- 
;—^Whoso seizes upon land presented by 
himself or by another shall be cast into terrible 
darkness for sixty thousand years.—The earth 
has been enjoyed by Sagara and many other 
kings : according to their (gifts of) land so was 
their reward.—To make a gift oneself is easy, to 
maintain a gift made by another is difficult;but 
of giving or maintaining(another’s gift) the main¬ 
tenance (of another’s gift) is more meritorious. 

A gift made with pouring of water, one en¬ 
joyed for three generations, one maintained for 
six generations, such may not be resumed; 
neither the gifts of former kings. 


Punnad r^jaSkanda Yarmma,—who 
* The Canarese call them hemm^ honnu^ wari-ri-u—woman, gold, and land, Bnt the third should probably be dhorwct, 
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herself had chosen him, though from her birth 
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EEMARKS. OH THE SIKSHAS. 

BY DR. F. KIEDHORIT, DECGAH COLLEGE, P0HA. 


Since the publication o£ Professor Hang’s 1 
valuable essay on the nature and value of the 
accents in the Yeda, I have been enabled to 
collect from various partis of India a large num¬ 
ber of SiJcsMsy some of wMcb appear to be very 
little, if at all, known to Sanskrit scholars, and 
it was my intention to publish critical editions 
of such of them as seemed to deserve to he made 
more generally accessible. Unfortunately most 
of the MSS. which I have collected, even the 
best and oldest of them, are so ineorrecfc that I 
feel inclined to postpone the task of editing any 
of them for the present. What I cannot but 
consider as wrong readings occur with such 
uniformity and, if I may say so, regularity in 
the several copies of one and the same work as ' 
to render it probable that the text has _ been 
corrupt for several centuries; and although it 
would no doubt be possible, by conjecture and 
by means of snch corrections as might be sug¬ 
gested by a comparison of other to pro¬ 

duce in many cases a readable text,* I much 
doubt whether the adoption of such a course 
would be likely to meet with the approval of 
careful and conscientious scholars, and whether 
the result would be satisfactory. 

There is another reason which makes me 

* An example T^ill illustrate my meaning. My copy 
M of theM^jriMU msM reads verse IT. 9 as follows 

T V ?fr3Kr^=i:l 
7 f| 'irPrttTr li 

A copy of the original of my MS. M was sent to- Berlin, 
and from it Prof. Weber gave an account of the Mdnd'0J^c^ 
^ihshd in an appendix to his essay on the Prcitijndsdtfci. 
Professor Weher saw that the verse as given above must 
be corrupt, and after consulting Professor Both he adopted 
the conjectures of the latter and printed the verse as 
follows:— 

TH-rfor ^ ^30rr|5rci;.J 

fc dT w ' • 

This is no doubt readable Sanskrit, but it certainly is 
no longer a verse of the Md/rid'dki ^iksho.. 

As the compound letter in MS. M is always vmtteu 
the third word of the first line is really a 

reading which is given by both my MSS. C and B, but 
which. I at present do not understand; if I considered it 
right simply to admit the reading of another ^ilcsJid^ I 
should] adopt that of the Ndradtya-Hkshd 
hut I cannot yet bring myself to believe that d^cf. should 
in the ndm-Mki ^ikshd have been altered to 

The case is less hopeless with the second line j here C 


hesitate to publish the materials which I have 
collected, and one which mainly induces me to 
write these lines. The chief object of nearly 
all the ^ikslids accessible to me is no other 
than to lay down, rules for the proper recitation 
of the Yedas. They not only state in a general 
way the qualities, .both bodily and mental, of 
which he who wishes to recite the Yedas 
should necessarily, be possessed; they not only 
tell us, how the reciter of the sacred texts 
should prepare himself for his task; but they 
also lay down the most minute rules for tht^ 
pronunciation of certain sounds and combina¬ 
tions of sounds, for the musical modulation of 
the voice, for the right postures of the body, 
for the motions of the hands and fingers which 
must accompany and which form an essential 
part of the recitation, &c. These rules it may 
be easy enough to understand when one has 
seen them illustrated in practice, but 1 doubt 
whether any one who has not actually and 
repeatedly heard and seen the Yedas recited 
would be able not merely to translate, but to 
explain them satisfactorily- For a European 
scholar, aided by^ the baro texts or even 
by commentaries, to do so, appears, so far as 
'■.,,my' own experience goes, .to be impossiMe.t 

gether with that of M, point to qiFOTfiTf J this aotmlly 
j does occur in. the Ndr(iditys,-iiks}id, and this I do adopt for 

the Sikshd. 

t As Professor Weber (On the PratiindsHtm^ p. 7S) 
wishes .to"'know 'whether the Mely » 

India throw any light on the verse describing the pronun¬ 
ciation of the nasal sound called rangti which occurs in 
the Pdniniyd Sikshd, I may venture to select his tor- 
pretation' of that parfeoular verse m an , of how 

things occasionally may he misunderstood. 

The verse itself is as follows 

w tivi^ =ntr (t. E. I 

snf ’ 8 ?^ It 

and it was originally transla.tcd by Prof. Weber thus : 

* Just as the women of Sarishtra addres.s with tne 
word (?) i ^ 

‘ Just so one ought to know the r3j:e;i, e.-?. sq ii 

At p. 270 of voi. lY.oftheLi^iscue SUtdkii ssecend 
translation is proposed, which vre oiUiv hero; out 

we cannot altogether disregard the third fntc-rprttation at 

p. 380 of vol. IX. of the same periodical, ebiefiy on acc.v-nt 
of the note appended to it, the sea>:e cfy.vhioh is sherily 
thisthat both the readings ^ and in the first line 
give no sense: that we have to read i j that 

is the Greek word that the Surkli^^vccnen of 
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Professor Hang hm been present at the recita- 
'tion of one or two Vedas, and lie bas in con¬ 
sequence been able to correct several erroneous 
views conceived by other scholars in Europe 
and America, and I have myself had opportuni¬ 
ties of becoming acquainted V9ith the recitation 
of the 'Migveda. But this is not sufficient. 
What we want is an accurate, minute, and in¬ 
telligible description of the manner in which the 
several Vedas are recited in the different parts 
of India, and this can only - be given by native 
scholars. The subject is not one of very great 
importance, and the task by no means an easy 
one, but only when it has been accomplished 
can we hope to be able to explain all the details J 
of the ^ihsMs as they ought to be explained, if 
it should he considered worth while to explain 
them at all. 

Professor Haug, in the essay mentioned above, 
has arrived at the conclnsion th?i the ^iksMs 
are decidedly older than the PrdtisdhJiyas, and 
that the doctrines contained in the former were 
incorporated and further developed in the latter. 
Dr. Burnell (On the Aindra School of Sanskrit 
Orammarians, p. 47) has adopted the same view, 
and, if I understand him rightly, has ascribed 
the Sikshds, or at any rate their doctrines, to a 
school of grammarians which is said to have 
preceded that of Panini. My own investiga¬ 
tions, and the perusal of a larger number of 
treatises than were accessible to Prof. Haug 
or Dr. Burnell, have led to the conclusion that 
the views expressed by both scholars require 

to be considerably modified before they can be 

accepted. 

To disprove the view taken by Professor 

and that fiaaUy their manner; of pronouncing the finalletter 
of thisparticnlar Greek word or prescribed 

hy the ^iJcsTia, to be the right way of prononncmg the 
ranffCL sound of the Yedas. ; 

Years ago, when conversing with a native friend of mine i 
who was to have been a reciter of the J^igveda, I asked for 
his explanation of the above verse, and what I learnt from 
Mm was that the ranga onght to he pronounced like the final 
sound of the word cT^i^ when shonted by dairy-womenin 
the street.. Had I had any doubt as to the correctness of this 
explanation it would have been removed by the following 
passage from the commentary on the Sarvascmmata-^siJcshi 
wMoh I suhse<iuently received from Maisur:— 

J ^ II See Bigveda viii 77, 3, 

1 1 conld quote many instances to show that I do not 
exaggerate, but one must suffice here. Several l^ilcshds ^ 


Haug that the SiksMs (i.e. all the ^ikshds which 
are known to exist) are older than the Frdtisd^ 
Miyas, it would suffice to state that one of the 
most important ^ikslids^ and one the value of 
which appears to have been considered sufficient¬ 
ly great to ensure for its author the title of &ik- 
slidkdra Kari^oxrjvj —I mean the Vydsa-sikshd — 
follows the Taittirtija-frdtisdkJiya so closely as 
to be in many respects little less than a me¬ 
trical version of the latter, and that ‘ ^aunaka 
and the rest,’ the authors of the Prdtisdkhyas, 
are actually quoted in the Ydjmvalkya, or, as it 
is also called, Kdtydyana-sikshd.^ 

I might also point * to passages of the Sarva- 
sammata and other Sikshas in which the Prdtisd-^ 
khyas are likewisA cited, and in which their 
authority over that of the Sikshds is extolled, as 
in the following lines:— 

flren’V 

firl? ^ jptt ll 

But it appears to me that such distinct re¬ 
ferences to the Prdtisdkhyas are hy no means 
required to prove the comparatively recent date 
of all the &ikshds that have up to the present 
been discovered. A perusal of the more im¬ 
portant treatises of this branch of Sanskrit 
literature, and a comparison of their form and 
contents, have ended, so far at least as lam 
concerned, in the conviction that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the high-sounding and ancient names which 
most of them bear, they are modern compila¬ 
tions, as a rule executed with very little skill. 

Had Professor Haug confined himself to state 
that the contents of the &ikshds may in the 
main be as old as those of the Prdtisdkhyas^ I 

contain a verse in which the reciter is warned against seven 
different wrong positions of the hands or fingers 

^ t 505 PT: II 

To know the exact meaning of each of the terms con¬ 
tained in this verse is of conrse a matter of very small 
importance; hut conjectwre in a case like this would, in my 
opinion, be worse than nseless. 

§ The Vydsa^ihshd actually refers to the Prd^i^d- 
Ichyas in the foUowing lines- 

§f^T%frr •• I 

irw fft-: 11 

The verse from the Tdjnaml'kya-sikskd alluded to iu 
the above in my HSS. reads thus:— 

gt ^ssrpcT # H4.i i pi ' i l 

'jt ^rsfNrv w ifin^ li 

See J^igvedcLf X. 140,1. 
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stould tave felt little hesitation’ in agreeing, 
with him; for there are traces in the ktter to 
show that the principal doctrines embodied in our 
present ^ilcsMs were not nnknown at the time 
when the Pratisdhhyas were composed.H But I 
am again obliged to differ from Professor Hang 
when he maintains that the teachings of the 
^ilcslds have been more ftdly developed in the 
Prdtisdhhyas. On whatever point I have com¬ 
pared the doctrines of both classes of works, I 
Lve almost in every instance been driven to 
the conclusion that the teachings of the Sikshas 
are fuller and more minute than those of the Prci- 
—that the former give much of detail 
which, if not unknown, has at any rate found 
no place in the latter. What do the Prdtisd- 
ihyas teach us regarding the denotation of the 
svaras hj means of the hands and fingers, about 
which the &iksMs have so much to say, and 
about which they give such minute rules ? AU 
I can find are one or two short rules in the 
Ydja$aneyi-$rdtisdkhya, which contain hardly 
more than ten words. Why was Professor 


Haug iimself tlie first to point out tfie differ¬ 
ent kinds of vivrifM ^ and of svaralJiaMi * m 
accurately^ described and classified in nearly 
every Bihshd ? Is there any' FratisiMiya which 
more accurately or more fully treats 'of the swa- 
rita than the ^iksMs do, any one which tries to 
describe the relation of the so-called' four ac¬ 
cents to the seven musical notes in the manner 
in which, this is. done in the Sikshas i The 
Frdtisdkhyas do teach much that is not to fee 
found in the,jSiM-«5, but :On no one point do 
they teach more on what it is the object and 
the business of the.latter to give information.f 
, The SilcsMs axe manuals intended to teach 
the proper manner of reciting the .Yeda^, and 
inasmuch as the compiler of a manual has to 
adapt himself to the capacities and previous 
mental training of those for whom his work is 
designed, it is natural that the ^ihsMMr as should 
have given to their teachings the simplest 
possible form, that they should have illustrated 
them by. examples which even the uneducated 
might he supposed to be famiHar with, and 


11 Tliat silcshC^ in verse were in edstcnce when 
iaK composed his great commentary on Katydyana 3_ Fdrt- 
«as, seems to me very prohahle; for the verse which he 

quotes when explaining the te™ oftheFartMa 

^ -v -— ^-r^-^TT^rzrj If ; in the mtro- 


" e. • 

ductory Ahnika 

tri^s i 

haaaUtheappearanceofbeing a ^itshd-verse, even in this 
particular that the first line violates the metrical rales. 

t ioo. oif. p. 57, note 1. In my own copies of 
MM Sttsiidthe optional name for Mhava-U is not 
dh/yd, hut Yavamadhyd 

g ?rr li 

The SarvascKninata-iifcsMhasfor vats&nusm ‘‘oatsA- 

msHti,’ which is also found in the Vy&sa-hksM. ^ 

• Instead of the term Sorirf (Joe. cit. note 2) 
Jfdnddfcf and Y&jnmallcya-HksM,^ other S* s s v 
harenu. See, e.g., Swvasamrmta-H'ksM: 

ffHt Rraprt R frrW ! 

and Vy6i,sa~H'ks'h &:— 

fr^f wt 
^ttpsNf It 

f A knowledge o£ the 

assistance to the editors of the Pr&Usi ^ 

ly as the ktter have been edited, or it wonld at any rate 


have guarded them against occasional rash statements. 
The commentary on the Taitttr. Prdt^ XIX. 3 states that 
the word ^ is synonymous with upon which Pro¬ 

fessor Whitney remarks: “ In puma as a synonym of st¬ 
rife, andmeaning ‘ciroumftex,’ icannetmtheleastheheve. 

Indian, like other commentators, are-not infallible, hnt 
in this instance the commentator was right, for in defining 
the FraSlishta smrita, the I'ydsa-sils/id says 

The commentator is right, too, when he states that 
OTur (not merely descrihes the natate of the sviriti, hoi) 
is actually another term for RftfT; this likewise can be 
proved from the l^ilcshds. 

That the term WcT, by itself, is synonymous with SfRJT 
appears from the following verse of tue Vyisa-stksM 

RTC: PlfWf I 

This passage will show that the reading of the MSS. 

ottne rni J ana that the word 3T?r=cRMrsKonid 

torebeen'translatedby'the ring and the middle 

Bliarataiblidshya called of 

author of which profes.stoh.’c W 11 ^ 

papini, Kfirsda, and ^^'^^ toin toabOTei- 
verse of the Fdnvmya^^M 

3^8 yff 
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that as a rule they should have avoided, so far 
as it was possible, the strict terminology and 
the concise forms of the grammatical schools, 
even when the temptation of employing the 
latter was by no means a slight one. The sim¬ 
pler their treatises, the more homely their illus¬ 
trations,—the better they would serve their 
purpose. For it can hardly be doubtful that in 
the recitation of the "Vedas, as in a thousand 
other things, India of old did not differ greatly 
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from India as we find it at present, and that 
the ancient T st^ct^tiiJictlccts "were as ignorant in 
everything except their own profession as their 
successors are to-day. To adduce .the less strict 
or less technical terminology of the ^iJcsMs as 
a proof for an antiquity higher even than that of 
Pmini, or at aUto consider these treatises as the 
production of a school of grammarians, appears 
to me to be misunderstanding their nature and 
the purpose for which they have been composed. 


11.—The Grant of Govindaraja. 

The three plates containing a grant of 
Govindaraja originally measured 12" X10'' 
each, and were held together by one ring nassed 
through holes in the middle of their left"sides. 
The ring has been lost. The first plate has 
suffered, besides the loss of a circular piece out 
of the pentre,* considerable mjuries at the left- 
hand corner. The obverse of Plate II. has 
been subjected to rough treatment, and the 
first line has been obliterated by blows with a 
hammer. The third plate has lost small pieces 
at the four corners, at the top, and on the left 
side above the ring-hole. 

The characters of the inscription exactly 
resemble ttose of the facsimile of the Baroda 
plate published in the Jour. Ben. As. 8oa. vol. 
VIIL p. 302. They are mostly deeply and 
well mcised, except in some lines of Plate I. 
and on the reverse of Plate II. (II. B). Plate 
I. is, owing tojts losses and the faulty execu- 
tion of the letters, in so bad a state that neither 
a photog/.ipht nor an impression could be 
token. It could hardly have been deerohered 
if the greater poi-tion of its contents had not 
been_ mere repetition of the S<Wangadh 
inscription. On the reverse of Plate II (H 
B) the incisions are so superficial, especially in 
the centre, that the wear and tear wHch the 
surface has undergone, and some accidental 
scratches, have made the deciphering very 
ironhlesome and difficult. Thus in veL 32 
visvajanma ^^s only recognized in the photo¬ 
graph; and 6aZeA, which, owing to two ac- 
cidental scratches, look s like lalem, was made 

* See Ind. A^it toI. T. p. loa “ 

t Plates II. &nd III. Ure been photographed (half size). 


FROM KAVI. 

BT G. BGHLEE. 

(Gontinued from page 115.) 


out only by the reading of the Baroda plate, 
'u aih. The latter, though otherwise a mis¬ 
reading, proved the existence of a visarga and 
of a dissyllabic word which the metre required 

As regards the contents of the inscription, 
its chief importance hes in this, that, besides’ 
carrying the history of the R fis ht rakutas 
flirtiier down than the Baroda inscription, it gives 
a complete view of the genealogy of the older 
Rlishtrakutas, which the hitherto known plates of 
the 8th and 9th centuries gave very imperfectly, 
and h Ips ns to define more accurately the posi¬ 
tion oftheRdshtrafcfita kingdom in Gujarat. 

According to the Sav£ grant theRashtra- 
kut as succeeded each other in the following 

A.-—Main line, 

I. Govinda 1. 

' , ' 11. Karka I. 


Ill- Indra 
lY. Dantidurga 


Y. Krishna 


(Saka 675) YI. Govindall. YIL Bhruva. 


YIII. Govinda III. 
' (Saka 730 ) 


B, Gujardt 
branch. 


1. Indra 

2, Karka 
(Saka 734).. 


3. Govinda 

s . ^ ■ (Saka 749). 

Against this enumeration the __ 

luscriptionj: names Ros. I—IV. of the main line 
only, and the Baroda inscription hTos. I, II, V, 

totheTarious 

t Jour. So. Sr. R. As. Roc. toI. n. p. 371. 
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YII. YIII. of tlae laaiii line, and PTos. 1, 2 of tlie : 
<jiijarat brancb.. WRen speaking of K r i s li n a ' 
(Y.) the Baroda inscription states (v. 8) that 
he destroyed his relation, who followed an evil 
course, and himself assumed the sovereignty for 
the good of his race,” "With the help of the 
K a V i inscription it is now easy to see that the 
dethroned relative w^as no other than D a n t i - 
durga. It also becomes explicable why the writer 
of the Baroda grant should have left out I n d r a 
and Dantidnrga. According to his own state¬ 
ment, he considered the latter a wicked prince. 

He therefore confined himself to the righteous 
branch of K a r k a’s family. It is not necessary 
to assume with Lassen§ that the Bashtrakuta 
empire split up inta two parts after the death 
ofKarkal. 

Prom V. 29 of our inscription it is also clear 
that a separ@,te kingdom of the Rashtrakhtas j| 
was established only by G o v i n d a II., and that 
this prince made over the L a t e s v a r a m a n- 
d a 1 a to his brother I n d r a, a statement which 
is supported by the amended reading of the Ba¬ 
roda grant. Latesvaramandaia obviously 
means ‘ the kingdom or province of the ruler 
of L a t a.’ I infer from the phrase ‘ Indra 
received the realm of the ruler of Lata from his 
brother’ that the latter had newdy conquered 
it. For, had it been an old possession, it 
would probably have simply been stated that 
La tad esaorLatamanda 1 a had been made 
over to Indra. As the Yan Dindori inscrip¬ 
tion of Govinda II. is dated in "Saka 730, the j 
Rashtrakuta invasion of Gujarat must have 
taken place at the end of the 8th or the begin¬ 
ning of the 9th century. During this period 
the kingdom of the Chapotkatas or Chau das of 
Anhilvad, which was established by Yanaraja 
in 746 A.D., was probably still weak and unable 
to defend an outlying province like Lata. Lata 
corresponds to what we now would call ‘ Central 
and Southern Gujarat’—to the countiy between 
the Mahi and the Konkana. According 
to Lassen,^ the Lcbtilce or Larike of Ptolemy 
included a somewhat larger tract of country. 
To judge from the position of the traceable 
localities mentioned in the Ravi and Baroda 

§ Ind. Alt. vol. III. p. 540. 

tl Lassen, loc. cit, assumes that the main branch of the 
RAshtrakti't^s also ruled in Gnjarfit. There is no evidence 
warranting such an assumption. But there is a good deal 
of evidence to show tliat they vyere a Bakhant race whose 
iiajatal wasM An,y akh e taorM Sikh et. See theKards, 




inscriptions. Lata was confined in the ninth 
century by narrower boundaries. For Govinda 
III, resided, when making his gi^ant, in Bha- 
rueh; and the village given by him, as well 
as those surrounding it, are nearly all lo he 
found in the Jambusar Taiuka. Kfipik si is, 
of course, Kavl; Yatapadraka, Euli- 
n a d a, J a d r a n a, and K a 1 1 y a r a are now 
called Wardia, Runad, Jaatran, and Rfilier.-* 
Thur^avi has become Thanavi. 

Among the places mentioned in the Baroda 
grant, A n k o 11 a and J a m b u v a v i k a ex¬ 
ist now as Ankut and Jambavu, and are situ¬ 
ated five or six niiles the south of Baroda. 

Besides we find at the present day Riithor 
girassias in the Bharfich district and in the 
Gaikvadi villages on the northern bank of tlie 
Tapti—a certain sign that these districts were 
once under Rathor, Le. Rashtrakfita, rule. 

How long the rule of the Eash|rak4tas in Lata 
lasted, and whether they kept up any connexion 
with the main branch of their house, is at present 
difficult to decide. Two circumstances bearing 
on the latter point deserve, however, to be men¬ 
tioned. Firstly, both K ark a in the Bfroda 
and Govinda in the Kavi inscription call 
themselves simply mahmdmaMidMpaii, * lords 
; of the great feudal cMefe,’, or * great lords of 
the feudal chiefs,’ and state that they had 
obtain^ * the. great iitte.." As I have stated 
on fo^rmer occasions, it may be inferred 
these indications that they were not lords para- 
• mount^ 'but.va^ak of wne grater perw^. 
Secondly, the names of the. succ^soiiK of Go- 
vinda II. in the main branch, as given in the 
Karda and Elharepata% mscriptions^t differ 
from those of the Gujarat inscriptions. I am 
therefore inclined to consider the Rashtrakfitas 

Flai& L 

^ >1.1 m^III 
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f|r =?ftiRTi5|fr g3?JT?if5rr- 

l5rrf3H ?rTf? ^ Prsr 1 

5H5r r: 

f^5T li [^11 

5TWr?i<3W^ ^TW 

JTW 3T5reT«RH'TTO|| 
ufrf^ ^ r%5rKr ?Rr- 

ft^prf fliijrar^r'^ 11 [8 ii] 
fOTRirar sRii^ rl'frr^^'n%- 
ii=5'rf%?rftf HT^5Kirm37«Tnfr I 
H3f^r%'i?'Trgf&: fwnr: 

■sfrrt’asr i;f53TF^JTf8i|3U 11 [K11] 

5:JirT; ®'^Rr[5rf5r] Jj[frg35r- 

•!<*1 !«): il [^ II] 


HRrr jp: ?[rfRK 50 f^: 11 11] 


»f3f: g?Er[RniT5r II ^ II1 


fr f[@)t ?wj5r%Tr Rff?[] 

[iT^]RTOOT:t^^Twr*Rr'T II [ ^ II ] 

3?r Stff^jarTSRfa- .... 

.. ,5nr ^|iirJT5rraa[STr5^'T pro^ar l 

...... 

ll [ \o II ] 

H(li?r^f[ir%] ... I 

^ir^rtOTggi^'TiF: fWKfftp; I! [\\!l] 

....I 

fOT^rfw 11 [ 11 ■] 


^3|a|' ■ ..Lf 

5rff|j5rr?T II [UII]1[ 

^=Tr^«|TT. %€■ a^rr??riraf^ ............ 

"TiT5rra?.?......|r%'%|qHII [\8II] 

TTf^iiREgarsircr^OTff'rirr .. 

.r^tf—5pimr%^ % ft, 

U5ITfTO5N^’?r[5miT II Ik 11 ] 
.iTTEEt^ ?np?fT- 

Plate II A, 

.IRTTW....[ I 

...... 


§ V. 3, line 4 begms °*!^! fttf, and'ends with. the first 
¥ in is uncertain. Y. 4, 1. 5 ends with ^pqr'^, y. 5, 
. 1.6 ends wit^ > Y. 6, and restored 

according to the Sdmangadh plate; line 8 begins with 
and 1. 9 with read rTfe’itS'- Y. 7,1.10 begins 

with Y ' The circular cut alluded to in Ind. Ant» voL Y. 
p. 109, begins in this verse. V. 8,1.10 ends with 
and 1. 11 with » which latter syllable is very indis¬ 

tinct. The restorations have been made according to the 
Simangadh plate. Y. 9, 1.12 ends with 9 .nd 1.13 

With ^^[cfr ; restoration according to the S^mangadh plate. 
Y. 10, 1. 14 ends with f^rTf^, and 1.15 with There 

must bea fanlt in the beginning of the second pddu. -Y. 11, 

1. 18’ends with y. 12, 1,17 ends with 


?'T>-H(wrR:TdTOT5ry»rjriT?Hy j 11 [ 11 ] 

qm y^2yi5nr%i:5r;Ti5!^n:w gqr- 

f?rflMEr5^:3ir«yr«yi5rr^: I 
' 5Tirr iTRH[H]?T°frrHq-irf %tr f?iw qw# 
wf ittwror ^ 5 iv mw iqiji{\'^li] 

5r% ^stiRsTORrlt I 

cfiEYrg^: 

^H^jrrtqrql^ II [U II ] 

»nt ^5r ^ 

gr|i3Riri:«rrrV5i^T snirr: I 

E?t y5T<Hf^ Hit tiprRini5:rra^- 
irrtfls'^qv iffSTdcitl^rfSt ll [^oll] 

yrftSTaRT^ h# 

■ ■ ■ 4 , 

msrrfircw tiTT- 

fjnoTT-JriTwrf^ Prirr^=fr^r: II [ U11 ] 

Y. IS h 18,. ends with These two letters, as well 
as the end of the verse, are very doubtful. Y. 14,1.19 ends 
with the metre appears to be AryS. V. 15, 1. 20“ 

ends with and line 31 with the metre is 

vaHAastha. 

^ The beginning appears to be corrupt. Y. 16,1. 2 of 
II. A begins with The metre is SragdharS, and it 

^ O Q 

would seem that the second jpdda begins with ♦ 

In this case must be corrected or at least the 
syllable must be made long. Y. 17, L 2 ends with fT^T >• 
1. 3 with irpHT®, and 1.4 with "jTT'RE;. V. 18,1.5 ends 
with sr^ and 1. 6 with V. 19, 1. 7 ends 

with V. 20, I. 8 ends with l-'O with 

^^r^ , and 1.10 with °rq>^r • 21, 1.11 ends with qf ■■ 
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ram ^ I 

fsrr cfl:: 'rrr !1 il]t 

ffPjifjFtr snrf^ 

ci^ 1 

?irjfr TOr5nw=T: 

sR^ftr II II ] 
cf? ^ ^ I 

^gsirt ^^ II:CI11 
% ^1% jR4rrlrfiTft4TRfr I 
q?:?55-!jF5iRrw5i:Rn: ?^fwrr 5 :%r'21'e:[ ll Rk ] 

p# 

4f ttil’PRraf^ wwtr 11 [ 3 

jjsrrfSnriW'R:^'^^ i 


t^rf^?jT wftg^rt Dip^" 1 

5r?:ifrjFr^5rt =^ni: 

Plate 11. B. 

ftcRIRIlTTOTrfKr 

Kir g frs^3Ri»TrMt^: ■ 

tirTTi^ft'^Trijr: 1 

^rrerr ^RT?T|crat^r^- 

ii [ ^^11] 

jnprrgETtEWi^: ft-MWfw 

^ET 4lrf4^ '’6' g1 r? 1 

S^r 

iTOft [ II II} 


5gg|;jg ?r?Jr 

rgf ^^EiETltC^Tlrg^ # 

«ft*i<NU'*W'>MH5s.iil^r: II [ ^\ 11 1 


§rrr«5rjr??- mlra to|I- 

3T«JT #; ^*3? 

RiciiRi,iM«-g gr II [^^11 ] 
fP5345irgt 

wf w gsm'l' gig w 1 
iK?FR3il<:6f fPlPJr 
?rRfR<RT 11 l\\] 


3=3ri5Tfrr Rri^t7i*-5.N^ '^wr II [ 11 ] 

tit'i KflffT ^®sl4KIW'44i: 

m^i5TiRPirJW5!T ?Prfr n-. 11 [^''il] 

3IPTf% ?HJ?rT 5T W: ^ W 
^ ^ 1 

W Wif: 

Es^iTKf'nrtPRWWSR^rOT ^Urt 11 [ n 1 
?J^ %S%!ITO«Rr: 11 [ 11 ] 

5^3T5PEf^5rT ^ITF^ 11 ^ 

{\K) 

Jl^ JRftfr 

<raiP33R^«fl’Tr^^T5i§ [^: ] 

?r3^-%qWE^‘-^RiH5rr^Traftwrf^ 
qfq'j3:T3TirpTfTirr[fSr?FiR' V^_] 

■Hffr :5ft ME-4,-c^Ri| i re rr =!T ] 


Plate III^ 


^iEg3PTri^?TrfiWf= Tl? ’— ---- 

<„dLU»iikW"-V.24,l.K»a. W ““^.” „i,4VlT".T.«'.H «!.-«■ 

29, ~a <!#=,• 1- >« — rif' 'rfM.lrW V. ST, 114 -*. -«4 

..2.,,.1,»4...«.UV.22,11.— ...-.t*”- 

V. 28. 1.19'-€iids witli » /...-_ "^ Rra r ror imceri^da; 1. li 


ty. 22, line 12 ends witli 'T'- 23, !• 1* eais 

with and 1.14 with smr°- y. 24. 1.16 enda ^ 

jfr“. y. 25, lead <Tsfr=q'° and fTCR^”! 1- 1® 

W- y. 26. 1.17 ends with - y* 27. 1- 1® 

Tsr^EJT- y. 28, 1. Id-ends with °= 2 RHFSy ; 

I y. 29, read Ifftir §! !■ 1 ends with ?nn'°^ 

; V. so, read pTWf^ ^ ^ * 

ends mth Y. 81, 1. 4 ends with yfigHT , an • 

5 with g’Rt”' Y. 32, read %»3» '’R'Uni f and ^ 

1, Sends with “jlfl-. Y. S3, read JW51-7 ends with E^- 
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® TOfTrH:^iTi% ■ ^fSrqfr !!f5miTHff5Tr f 

* ...ir|:^r5i5#iR3ir#f 'J=5rTu 5:@?r?5Tr3TT ■ ?iur: i =T5?:rwj:^TBf5iT: #f|:: u fr] 

^ [Tfr]^: #tr?WRftrt¥: Riirrrir^njTiltr 

® [3UTr]2:3Ujr%: uTOUsr^^'^^w^WTfrTf 

' [NjsIfRn'^K: T|T^?^UJmiT5iwt?r.iW'U:rfr®ur 5r^i^cu#rTe^[t?R:[w]w'5f^r5ri- 

® '^5r?OT?r%5 ir?i%r<?irf iHRfr^YrrTOm irf^Trf^fr: I T?rarf%-^- 

® 3JT I^TRspjr pr^r Rrsm: xrf^'^’r m- u l:f%NKq-?5T^ i ?- 

flf^r3T?3Rftr->^^lFT gn^-- 

“ ^ sfiitfTJT^a^T ?^?n?f%R%NrTiT^iTfr^5iruT=^r: ^Rr^rnPr- 

^2 I ?^ifRUJ^rfTW6[Uf^E^?ir?rr^5j?r3iH u 'r®5rfiu#?rqT[5r-] 

|•C'I■TfCcf]|■^ %rir: UTTttlt I ^ 'T i lURffr ^T5Jrr%=I T- 

f^mmi^ ?uu RrsfcT Jjfirr: I ^rgir^r =t ts? | fl^-irr- 

I ft srriut wRR-mfifTKU; ll 3 t^r:'t?t 7 - 

w JM: I ntrs- ji: in^ jrlts^ ??n?i 1 

^R|g<irT wtit wii: gucrr^fifSTW^RT 5 rt jjfiHTUffnw ?Rr w II ^xrrRr jrr 
1® H^sikrRr lURTf^^rar^TOFT fHnfr?iT^«rTrfrTiTrR- frrr% w ^rir srf: ^^iTR^rT i y?[?] 
'R-^rrt Tf ’rarary uuw I Jifr jrH^rrf % u^fr^&TrgTr^su II ffW 
^5rf RrWfft'^tT irj'STSfrftT 'T I f^'Jrf: 

^ffjjfTR'tETTsrui r5!'f^? ■!fr3frR'??T'rsrurr?^^- 

§n3^^fiwwftrf55'p-- 

«ftiR?wjrf^gg;:iT pfr? eft 11 

Translation. 

1. May be protecli you, tbe lotus on whose 
navel is the dwelling-plaoe of Brabrna and 
Hara, whose forehead is adorned by the lovely 
rnoon-sickle !^ 

2. There wf^ a prince, called Go vinda- 
raja, a royal lion among kings, whose fame 
pervaded the universe, and who, (of) pure (splen¬ 
dour), at the head of his trained army dispelled 
his enemies in battle just as the moon, the 
leader of the host of rising (stars),, dispels the 
darkness at night.f 

3. When he saw an army flashing with 
gallant warriors coming to meet him, biting his 

I" Line 3, first aialiara uncertain,—may be or 
5 , or possibly -^f. L. 7, the restoration of OT is perfectly 
certain, as the Baroda grant, widch was made by Govinda's 
father, is .dated 734. L.9rea^ i L. 10 

rea^ L-11 read '’jn^TPfSJT; L. 12 read 

W=rWTr°i L. ISdeZethetlurd s!(TW; L. 14read 
TT;°#(T; L. 20 read 3 ^ 1 : 

■* The two gods intended are .Yishnn and ^iva. This 
stanza is found at the head of th« Baroda and SAmangadh 
and Tan Dindori inscriptions also. Pandit Kamalakanta 
a-ppears to have misread it badly. 

t Begarding the meaning of vdyata^ * rising’ or ^ risen * 
compare Fet Diet s. v. * yam’ and ^ nd: The verse occurs 


lip and knitting his brow, clutching the sword, 
and planting courage in his clan and his own 
heart, he always raised forthwith the loud 
battle-cry. J 

4. When his enemies heard his name pro¬ 
nounced in the fight, three things unseasonably 
at once slipped from them,—the sword from 
the hand, animation from the face, and pride 
from the heart. § 

5. His son, the illustrious Karkaraja, 
whose resplendent glory was famed throughout 
the world, who stilled the pain of the distressed 
and supported the abode of Hari’s steps, who 
resembled the king of heaven, and whose orders 

in the Samangadh inscription. Bal Gangadhar Sistri’s read¬ 
ing, dhvasittstinnayannj is nonsense, and not warranted by 
the facsimile, which, though not very clear, may be read, as 
I have done, dhvastdrthayan. The latter word' must be 
taken as a denominative from dhvastdrtha, ‘ annihilated,’ or 
'dispelled.’ I am unable to say how Bal GaugAdhar Sfistri 
got the ' sun,’ instead of the 'moon,’ out of vidhu. 

it The verse is also the third of the S^maugadh inscrip¬ 
tion. Bal Gangadhar S^stri’s readings, unndmitam and 
chd satvam, are, I think, preferable to ours. But the di 
in unndditam appeared to me quite clear. His translation 
of suhhatdttahdsdm is utterly mistaken, 

§ The verse stands fourth on the Samangadh plate 
also. Bal GangMhar Sllstrl’s variants are owing to mistakes 
in deciphering, and his translation is faulty. 
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found obedience, became (after him) the gem 
of the (Eashtrakuta) race.H 

6. His son was I n d r a r a j a, as it were the 
mount Mern of the Eashtraknta race, a 
prince whose shoulders shone with the ichor 
flowing from the split tetoples of (hostile) 
elephants, and were scratched by the blows of 
their tusks, who destroyed his enemies on 
earth.^ 


^ .... . . . * The life of the aims- 

trious Erishnaraja was blamel^ as that of 
Krishna. 

13.. . . .... 


1^. .......... . ...... . .... 

He soon obtained the auspicious Miles ^ king 
of kings’and ‘ supreme lord.* 

^ 16. ♦ . .. . . , . . ......... His 


7. The ^on of him who had earned great¬ 
ness was the illustrious D a n t i d u r g a r a j a, 
who, resembling Indra, ruled the whole earth 
that is girdled by the four oceans.* 

8. He conquered quickly, with a handful of 
dependents, the countless unconquered host of 
Karnata, which was expert in defeating the 
lord of Kanchi, the Kerala, the Chola, the 
Pandya, Sriharsha, and Vajrata.f 

9. He, contracting his brow, swiftly con¬ 
quered by his bow Y a 11 a b h a—untired, obeyed 
by all, who had not taken up his sharp weapons, 
and made no effort—and thus obtained'the titles 
^ king of kings’ and ‘ supreme lord-’J 

10 . ... § 

11. When he had gone to heaven. 

. . . Krishnaraja, the son of the illustrious 
Karkaraja, became lord of the earth. 

II The verse stands fifth in the S&mangadh plate also. 
BalGangSdhar^fistri’s variants in the first and second jpdiia 5, 
as well as kritajndk in the third, are^ supported by the 
facsimile; the rest are njis^G^'dings. ‘ AriM/rttih^iTi* may 
he referred to Hari, as BSl GangMhar ^Sstri has done. 

This verse stands seventh on the S^angadh plate. 

GangMhar Sastri’s translation of pralhinna .. 

^tthah is wrong, as he has not taken into account the word 
* TViclvira! which must be taken with ‘ danaJ In the second 
jp&da he paraphrases instead of translating. ^ ■ 

* Metre gUL The restoration of the name of the king is 
made certain by the genealogy as given in other plates. 

t The verse stands last in the poetical portion of the 
Samangadh plates. To judge from the facsimile, Bal Gan- 
gMhar ^Sstri’s reading ajeyarcbthyaihi, instead of our 
ajeycm alpadhi is by no means certain. He has left it out 
in his translation. The synonyms aVpa/ik and Icvyadhhih 
are, I think, both used in order to give force to the stat^ent 
that Bantidnrga’s army was small. B^ GangMhar SSstri 
has also left^out Vajrata {Jouf. B^ng. ASi. Soc» vol. 
XXXIl. p. 97) m the list of conquered kings. 

X In the Samanga^ inscription this verse stands just be¬ 
fore the preceding one. But its text appears to bo very cor¬ 
rupt. It is also difficult to say how Bal GangMhar S toi 
arrived at his translation. He appears to have taken agriMta- 
mdh^utoAastTwm and a^Tcurylliitdmt^ (his reading for 
apratihatdjnam) ob avyaythh6/va$, ^.nd, to have referred 
them to the action of JDcmtidurga. But w]gTamkiiM'^a^ 
can certainly, not mean * without sending armies.* ^ 
or cmtra means * bowels,* and nothing else. Again, 


strong arm quickly desM^yed Mie mulMIude of 
bis enemies inflated with pride, as as be 
sawtbem(?), 

17. He was tbe protector of tbe ^rtb tbat 
is adorned with tbe girdle of tbe four oc^ns, 
and also of tbe tbreefold (sacred science) ; be 
gavemncb gM to Brahmans; be worshipped tbe 
immortals and bonoured bis guniB; be granted 
(to supplicants) their hearts’ desires; be was tbe 
first among the virtuous, tbe favourite of for¬ 
tune, and in consequence of Ms great penance 
be went to tbe immortal abode to enjoy the 
rewards of heaven. 

18. His son was tbe illustrious 6 o vinda- 
r a j a, called (also) Y a 11 a b b a,®f who was 
expert in making widows of the wives of the con¬ 
quered world’s enemies, who in one moment 
split-in battle the temples of tbe mmi elephants 


UtavidJMuIxbsasimm, ‘without wieWiag [his bfllliant] 
weapons,* is contrad.icted by the stetenaeiit that Vallahha 
was conquered by the da^atahoi. The latter word, which 
BSl GangMhar S&strf leaves outinhis trauslatioii, I take to 
he a synonym of- doAt^^TOf ‘ bow,* though I do not find it in 
any dictionary. It certainly is a derivative of dfsMu, and 
designates some kind of weapon. I^ally B&l GangMhar 
'SMfcri*a translation of ci^efa^atndt,ldBiesdmg foiapetayat- 
namiB wrong, as the ablative of the compound cannot 
mean “ without any effort’* I have thought it preferable 
to take the second compound of the first pfi# and all 
those of the second as masc., and to refer 

them to the conquered VaBabha^ wh^ former greatness 
and sudd^ loss of energy and courage they appear to 

indicate. But I wiU not deny that they may be tatei as 

rnyaym&va adverbs by any one wbo cp get over toe <^n- 
tradictiou contained in a^marnmammm and daedal- 


majitvd, . 

Tbis' verse, on account * (ff its mutilafaon, admits of 

sertainieuaeriiig. Bat its gmiaal meam^ ^ to 

o ijeen that Dantidurt^oonttBereaflie niJole of India- 

TT. 18 and 14. lam not aUs ta make out file gesenU 
Be,e7en, of these fta^ments. - 

r There are two cEfficoMea m the feat two jwS^ 
gtt,, a if remarimJOe to find fiiat the "warded-^ 
f ispvenaa file leaaon fw fi» long’s ^ortoe gait, 
»ad “of the warding off of fee heat,” 8e^. <m 
onnt of the erigenoiea of flie vMi^hya^, 

.ch most be construed wifii has been 

;oanced into tbe aenteoto b^inaing wito 
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of liis eneiiiicSj and wlio, Ms iiead’wMtenedbytlie 
dust of tbe ranguard, 67er walked in battle with 
sportive gait, since tlie beat of tbe sun s rays 
was warded off by bis white parasol. 

19. His younger brother was the illustrioas 
D hr u V a r a j a, of great dignity and unchecked 
prowess, who, conquering all kings, gradually 
became (in fierce brilliancy) like unto the morn¬ 
ing sun. 

20. When that gem among good princes had 
become tbe chief of the H a s b t r a k u t a s, tbe 
whole world called him tbe good lord, daily its 
spiritual preceptor. "Wben that righteous lover 
of truth was ruling the earth from ocean to 
ocean, then (people agreed that) in truth the 
age of truth (had returned) 

21. Gladdening his relations, be daily gave, 
wbeh pleased, all his wealth to the crowd of 
suppliants. When angered, the great hero 
impetuously took the life-breath of Yama even. 

22. Highest Joy filled the hearts of men 
when be righteously ruled the earth together 
Ttdtb the four oceans. 

28. His son, the ornament of his race, was | 
G o V i n d a r a j a, a liberal (prince), dear to 
mankind, keeping fortitude as his only riches, 
endowed with notorious valour, who harassed 
his enemies, and whose fame was celebrated far 
and wide by the virtuous. 

24. His second famous name was Prith- 
V i V a 11 a b h a. He, alone, made subject to him¬ 
self the earth that is bounded by the four oceans. 

25. As the Universal soul, though one, 
appears manifold to those who maintain the ex¬ 
istence of individual souls, so did he, when by 
(the strength of) his arm he crossed the bound¬ 
less ocean of this foemen’s host, appear mnlti- 
form to his enemies in battle. 

26. “ Alone am I and lacking arrows, well 
armed and numerous are the foes”; such 

^ Tlie pbjrase satyam so^i/yam Hi maybe tiu^lcen in va¬ 
rious ways,—either, as I have done, satyayh mssayhiayajh 
satyam saMfOyuga^h {pimak jpmvartaU iti seslialt) itija- 
gata niHih, or satyam idd.nHh satyam {na tvasatye satya^ 
tvamadhydropyate) iti lokdndm ukUh, <fcc. The genera 
sense remains the same, 

t Sam S'Mat properly refers to the Brahmans, friends, 
and relations. Just as much as to the gmus. If the reading 

f|[^r were not quite clear, I should prefer to write 

and to refer the adjective to the vanquished kings. 

,X This verse occurs as l^o. 21 on the Baroda plates. 
Pan(ht HlainalakSjita, the decipherer, has, however, wrongly 
changed the tadAUalUei'oaramo/x^alasya of the facsimile 


thoughts did never come to him even in a 
dream, much less in battle. 

27. When many other great kings S t a m- 
b h a and the rest, allied together, were tearing 
from him by tbe strength of their arms the dig¬ 
nity of king of kings and supreme lord, which 
he had received from his father, being conse¬ 
crated with (the water of) the coronation urns, 

28. Then, destroying them all together with 
crowds of kings, he fastened that (title) in a 
.great battle, though it had become loosened by 
the blows of Yama’s sword, made Fortune stable 
and serviceable to his suffering gurus^ to Brah¬ 
mans and virtuous men, to his friends and 
relations, and forced her to hold his excellent, 
glittering 

29. But his brother, the illustrious I n d r a- 
r li j a, equal to India in valour and of wondrous 
fame, became ruler on earth, and sovereign of 
the province of the ruler of L a t a, which he re¬ 
ceived from his (eider brother) . J 

30. To him who conquered single-handed, 
and was fond of deeds of hazard, his army 
served merely as a mark of royalty. That proud 
(prince) did not bow to any of the immortals 
even, excepting the first-born god, the lord of 
the whole world. § 

81. His son was (a prince) of great power; 
whose mind revelled in the pleasure of the 
knowledge of the Sastras’ meaning, and who 
carried openly the ancient auspicious appellation 
SriKarkaraj a, together with other second¬ 
ary names. || 

82. When a dispute about good government 
incidentally arose, it was formerly (the custom 
.to cite) the kingdom of Bali as an instance 
of a realm where prosperity affected all subjects, 
How (we give as an example) on earth (the 
kingdom) of this ruler. ®|[ 

33. At his death his servants felt towards him 

(a slip for taddatta) to tadd.tu, Tbe translation is very 
inaccurate. 

§ This verse stands third on the Baroda plates, and is 
there applied to Govindal. The first and second pd- 
d/is have been badly read by the Pandit j the third shows 
a valuable vcuria lectio, ‘ sai^iharamadfiJisva/ramtivardndni. 
The deity intended is, of course, Siva. 

II The last two pddas of this verse occur in the 4rtb 
verse of the Baroda inscription, where, however, mukh/yam 
is substituted for gpikvam. Pandit SaradaprasMa Chakra- 
vartti has utterly misunderstood them. He thinks that 
gatmam&maparivdram means all good qualities” 1 la 
the Baroda inscription the verse refers toKarkarSjal. 

Y This verse stands fifth in the Baroda inscription. 
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wRo had beeii showering wealth on them just as 
husbandmen feel towards the cloud that has sent 
more water than is desired, when it stops (rain¬ 
ing)* 

84. Struck by the fierce impetus of the nu¬ 
merous arrows shot by him, the herd of hos¬ 
tile elephants that had come into battle, imitated 
(in its movements) the great mountains when 
they are rocking to and fro in consequence of 
the fury of the storms that arise at the moment 
when a expires.t 

85. His younger brother, whose fame spread 
far, and who entirely vanquished the multitude 
of his enemies, was the illustrious G o vin d a- 
raj a, the celebrated lord of kings who consi¬ 
dered this earth, though it includes many con¬ 
tinents, oceans, mountains, forests, and large 
towns, diminutive like the span of his hand for 
purposes of gifts and conquest. 

86. What enemy did not find his destruction 
through him, or what suppliant did not daily 
receive gifts from him ? What good men 
did not obtain honour, or what bad men 
did not aufier injury through him ? Whilst he 
was lord, were not the wives of his adherents 
adorned with ornaments, and were not the wives 
of his enemies couched on the ground? Thus 
his mighty deeds bore fruit in every respect. J 

37. His pure and countless virtues never 
knew any other location (than him), just as his 
pure and countless wives never saw any other 
house (but his). 

88.. The Universe alone knew the limits of 
his prowess, which in battle equalled the valour 
of Rama, and it became the scene of the sportive 
victories gained by bis strong arm that was 
able to snbdue all foes. 

He, seeing that this whole, life is unstable as 
a fiash of lightning and worthless, has made 
this charitable grant, the sanctity of which is 

and refers there toKarkarSjal. The variants j'^lpye 
for jcblpej viivajomaikasampad for vwaj 
and 'kuhih for hxleh, are doubtless misreadings. The vwia 
lecUo Apatite' for * chaMte' in our text is probably right, as 
the lattar gives no good sense. Possibly, however, the 
correct re -.ding may be ch ilite. Some word meaning 
* arose’ is evidently required. Pandit SaradaprasWa had 
not the slightest notion of the meaning of the verse. His 
mistranelation of the verse has given rise to various un¬ 
founded inferences regarding the history of Gujarat, vide, 
e. g. Cunningham’s Anc. Geog. p. 317- 

* This verse stands ninth in the Baroda inscription, 
and refers there to Krishnar^ja. The Pandit has 
caught and rendered its general meaning, but has not 
given a close translation. 

t See Baroda plate, v. 20. The nonsensical various 
reading pm^riwriGi, for pTranunrid, is a mistake of the deci¬ 
pherer, as the facsimile shows. S^^radapras^da’s transla- 


greatly euhauced by (its beiug) a gift of laud. 
And he, the ruler of the great feudal chiefs, the 

illustrious iord Govindaraja, (called also) 
IP r a b h u t a V a r s h a, who possesses all the 
great titles, addresses these commands to all his 
officials, functionaries, and persons in authority 
to the governors of provinces and zillahs, to 
the heads of villages, heads (of castes) and 
others, whatever their connexion (with him) 
may be— 

‘'Be it known to you that in order to obtain 
benefits in this life and the next for my parents 
and for my own self, and for the increase of 
spiritual merit and glory, I, dwelling in B h a- 
r n k a c h h a, have given, confirming the gift 
with a libation of water, after bathing in 
the river Narmada, on the full moon of 
YaiSiikha, when [seven] hundred and fortv- 
nine years of the Saka kings had passed, to the 
(temple of the) divine Sun, called (that of) the 
illustrious J ayaditya and situated in Kot i-- 
p u r a, which is included in K a p i k a, for the 
restoration of its broken and rent parts, and (in 
order to defray the expenses) for perfumes, 
flowers, frankincense, lamps, and food-offerings, 
the village of Thurnav i—the boundari^ of 
which are, to the east Vatapadraha, to the south 
the village of to the west the vDIages 

of - . -inangana and, to the north the 

village of Buhnadi, —together with.. 

together with. . . . . , together with its green 
and dry produce, together with the (right of) 
fine and (deciding cases arising out of) the ten 
faults, together with the right of forced labour 
arising therefimm, together ^tk the income in 
grain and gold, to the exciusion of all former 
grants to gods and Brahmans, according to the 
analogy of the reasoning from the fitmiliarin- 
stance of the ground and the cleft® therein—(this 
same village), being not to be entered by the 

tiou is not very iutelliiriblev and uot clc»e. ^ 

The kulaiaila, or ‘ chief mountains’, which are seven in. 
number—vide, e. g. Vishnup. p. 147--are sup^sed to sur¬ 
vive the general destruction of the world at taie end of a 

^^^Each of the first three of this verse contains a 
pun, the verb or verbal noun denoting both an action tend¬ 
ing to benefit and to injure. Ddm m the first mean.s 
‘ deidTuction,' if derived from the root and 
derived from the root 6aL 

means both ‘ honour’ and ^ injury’. the third 

pdd/'i, may either be derived from the root hhiosh, to 

or be taken as d compound of hhu 

past part. pass, of the root w, dwellmg. Ihe statement 

that the wives of the Hug’s enenm^ were on the 

ground is meant to iudi^te that ihej 

mdows. For it is ordained for the latter that the ground 

shall be th^ couch. 
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irregular or regular soldiers, nor to be meddled 
•witbby any royal ojBdcers, (and tlie grant to bold 
good) as long as moon, sun, eartb, oceans, rivers 
and bills endure §. « . . .... 

This is tbe sign-manual of tbe illustrious 
G 0 vin d a r a j a. And this bas been written 
by order of tbe illustrious Govindaraja by 
me, tbe noble and illustrious Yogesvara^ tbe son 
of tbe illustrious A v a 1 o k i t a, tbe minister of 
peace and war. Tbe executive officer bere is 
tbe illustrious K u m u d a. 

Bost 80 Ti])t. 

An additional proof for tbe early use of tbe 
so-called Yikrama era of 56-7 B.c. is furnished 
by tbe corrected version of tbe Aibole inscrip¬ 
tion of P u 1 a k e s i II, published by Mr. Fleet 
in tbe Antiquary {ante^ pp. 67 et seqq.)^ There 
it is stated that the Saka year 507 corresponded 
to the year 3551 of tbe Kaliyuga. Mr. Fleet bas 
pointed out that tbe Saka year 507, if the lat¬ 
ter era be taken to be that beginning 78-9 A.n., 
and for tbe Kaliyuga tbe usual, beginning tbe 
vernal equinox of 3102 b.c., be accepted, cor¬ 
responds to tbe Kali year 3686, He offers, 
however, no explanation for tbe curious state¬ 
ment of the insmption. It seems evident to me 
that the Saka year bas been referred by the 
writm? of tbe inscription, either intentionally or 


through inadvertency, to tbe Vikmma era. For 
tbe difference between tbe beginning of tbe Kali¬ 
yuga and that of tbe Yikrama era is . . . 3044 
Add years of tbe inscription . • . . 507 

Tbe total gives tbe Kali year 3551 
mentioned in tbe inscription. 

I do not think that the writer of tbe inscidp- 
tion, though calling tbe era in which' be dated' 
^aka, really meant tbe Yikrama era. For the 
Cbalnkya inscriptions are all dated &ka, and 
there can be no doubt that tbe later ones are 
dated in tbe era beginning 78-9 a.d. Besides, 
tb© author, Ravikirti, belonged to tbe Jaina sect, 
and the Jainas have more than once committed 
errors in respect to tbe two eras. I believe 
that be simply made a mistake, and put down 
the equivalent of 507 Yikrama, for that of 507 
^aka. But, however that may be, in any case 
it must be allowed that be knew tbe era begin¬ 
ning 56-7 A.B., which it is customary to call 
that of Yikrama, and it may be asserted that 
tbe Aibole inscription furnishes another instance 
of its early use. 

As regards the sigu-manuals of tbe 6ui;jara 
and Rasbtrakflta kings, I have to add that 
Prof. Dowsonll has already caEed attention to 
those of the former, and has drawn inferences 
from them similar to those made by myself. 


MAXMS AND SENTIMENTS FROM THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY J. MUIR. LL.D., &e., EDINBURGH. 


1 . Jlnim fmi la force ; nmtual help . 

Book V., 1321 ff, 

Tbe forest tree that stands alone, 

Though huge, and strong, and rooted fast, 
And braving long tbe storm, at last 
By furious gusts is overthrown; 

While trees that, growing side by side, 

A mass compact together form, 

EaA sheltering each, defy the storm, 

And green from age to age abide. 

So too tbe man alone who stands, 

However brave himself, and wise, 

But lacking aid from stout allies, 

Falls smitten soon by hostile bands. 

But those sage kinsmen ever thrive, 

Like lotos flowers in blooming pride, 

§ The 'Portion left untranslated contains only the usual 
iigunctiona on future kinflrs, and the comminatorl^ verses 


Who firmly each in each confide, 

And each from each support derive. 

2. The same* v. 863. 

By woods unsheltered, tigers fall 
Beneath tbe hunter-troop’s attacks; 

And stripped of tigers, forests tall 
Soon sink before tbe woodman’s axe. 

Let tigers, therefore, woods defend, 

And woods to tigers shelter lend. 

3. Caution in dealing with a crafty enemy. 
i. 5563, and xii. 5264 
When with a crafty foe tbon wagest war, 

Ne’er rest secure because be dwells afar; 

For, know, tbe arms of such a man are long, 
When stretched to wreak bis wrath on those 
wboVe done him wrong. 

against the resumption of land grants from 
IMrata. (I Jow. R. As. Soc. N. S. vol. I. p. 365. 
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4. 3IacMavelUan counsel, i. 5563 
and xii. 5264. 

Whilst thou dost watch thy chance,^with seem¬ 
ing care 

Thy mortal foe upon thy shoulder Bear; 

Then down to earth thy hated burden dash, 

Ac ; men against the rocks an earthen vessel 
smash. 

5. Poverty lends relish to food, v. 1144. 
The poor man daintier fare enjoys 
Than e’er his wealthy neighbours taste ; 

For hunger lends his food a zest, 

While plenty pampered palates cloys. 


G. TJtP, Divine Sovereignty (compare 
St. Matt. xi. 25). y. 916f. 

The Lord all creatures’ fortunes rules : 
None, weak or strong, his might defies ; 
He makes the young and simple wise ; 
The wise and learn’d he turns to fools. 


7. Loss of YirUie the only real loss. v. 1289. 
Thy virtue guard at any cost. 

Wealth none can trust ; it comes and goes ; 
The good survive misfortune’s blows ; 

But virtue lost, and all is lost. 

8. Ill-gotten gains fail to loenefit. y. 125 If. 
When menmnjustly-gotten gains 
Employ unsightly rents to hide, 

Each ancient rent unveiled remains, 
lYhile new ones gape on every side. 

9. Good to he draivn from everything^ 

■ V. 1125. ■ 

From madmen’s ravings, e’en, the wise, 

And children’s prattlings, good may gain : 

As workmen skilled extract the vein 
Of gold in rocks that bedded lies, 

JO. Dvil Men to he avoided, v. 1164. 

Let good'men ne’er with bad themselves ally : 
Whene’er a friendly bond the two unites, 

The guiltless share the doom the knaves that 
smites: 

Moist wood takes ifire and burns when mixed 
with dry. 

11. Honest Advice, v. 1348f. 

Bland courtly men are found with ease 
Who utter what they know will please; 


But honest .men are far to, seek, 

Who bitter truths and wholesome speak. 
So, too, those tho.ughtful iii,en are rare 
Who'blunt .and sound., advice can bear. 

A prince’s best ally is he,—' 

The. man from servile truckling free,— . 
Who faithful counsel gives, nor fears 
With truth to wmund his patron’s ears,—- 
Hot he who spares him present pain 
At certain cost of future bane. 


12. ‘‘ The tongim can m man tameY 

(James iii. 8.) v. 1170. 

’Tis very hard to curb the tongue: 

Yet all this needful power should seek; 
For who much useful trath can speak. 
Or charm with brilliant converse long ? 


13. Study heforehand the consequences of 
action, v. 1112. 

If I now take this step, what next ensues ? 
Should I forbear, what must I then expect ? 
Thns, ere he acts, a man should well reflect; 
And weighing both the sides, his course should 
choose. 

14. Means do not always lead to the desired 
ends. xii. 831. 

Friends cannot always bring ns bliss, 

Mor foes suffice to work us ill; 

Wealth is not always gamed- by skill; 

And rich men oft enjoyment miss. 

15. The best rmmdy for grief, xi. 184. 
Mor valonr, wealtlr, nor yet a band 
Of friends, bring such sure relief 
To ‘mortals overwhelmed with grief, 

As strong and steadfast self-command. 

IG. The vjise superior to circmnstmces. xi. 67, 
Ho day arrives but, as it flies, 

Of fear a hundred sources brings, 

Of grief a thousand hitter spring, 

To vex—the fool, but not the wise’. 

17. Maris of a wm man, r. 993. 

The men top high who never aim, 

For things once lost who never mourn. 

By iwubles ne’er are overborne,— 

Such men the praise of wisdom claim. 
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18. Sanctity leads to knoidedge. v. 1382. 
The man 'who every sin forsa-kes, 

Whose breast with, love of goodness glows. 
He nature’s primal essence kno'w^s 
And all the changing forms she takes. 


19. The trm Brahnan. xii. 9667. 

The man who Nature knows, and all 

The changing growth that from her springs, 
And all the fates of living things,— 

That man the gods a Brahman call. 


20. Appearances not always to he trusted, 
xii. 4I48f. 

A bounded vanlt the aether seems, 

With fire the firefly seems to shine ; 

And yet no bounds the sky confine, 

‘Yis not with fire the firefly gleams. 


Bo other sense-perceptions, too, 

Which else might cheat, should first be 
tried; 

And those which every test abide 
Blionld only theji be deemed as true. 

21. Desire insatialle. xii. 6713. 
When men grow rich, for something else they 
pine. 

They wmuld be kings; were kingly rank at¬ 
tained, 

They fain would gods become ; "were godship 
gained, 

They’d long to rule o’er all the race divine. 

But should’st thou wealth and royal power 
acquire, 

And, soaring higher yet, become a god, 

Tea, rule all Svarga by thy sovereign nod, 
E’en then unsated, thou would’st more desire.^ 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CAN ARISE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BT X P. ELEET, Bo. C.S. 

(Continued from 


No. XV. 

This is another P?illava copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tion, in the Cave-alphabet characters and the 
Sanskrit language, from Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile 
collection. The plates are six in number, and in 
this instance, again, contrary to the usual practice, 
the inscription, to judge by the numerals on the 
plates, commences on the outside of the first 
plate and ends on the outside of the last, plate. 
The seal connecting these plates seems to bear no 
device ; at least, none is given in the facsimile. 

The inscription records the grant of the vil¬ 
lage of Mangadur, in the country of YengS- 
rashtra, to certain Brahmans, in the eighth 
year of the reign of S i rii h a v a r m a. In this 
case, also, the date is not referred to any era. 

If my suggestion be accepted, that, Vishnu- 
gopavarma being styled ‘ Yuvamaharaja’f 
in No/ XII of this series, the S i m h a v a r m a, in 
the eleventh year of whose reign the copper-plate 
recordingVishnugopavarma’ s grant was 
bestowed, must, have been Vishnugopavarma’s 

* Compare tlie Phcenissce of Euripides, pp. 503 et seqq., 
where Eteocles says: ^‘Eor, I, 0 mother, will declare, 
concealing nothing: I would go to the place where the 
.stars and the sun rise, and beneath the earth,—if I were 
able to do these things,—^in order to possess royal power, 
the greatest of the deities.” 

t Also * YnvarAja’ in line 9 of the present inscription. 


elder brother and the reigning Mahar%a,--“the 
Pa 11 a: a genealogy will stand for the present 
thus 

Skandavarma I. 

Viravarma. 

I ... 

Skandavarma II. 

I 

Simhavarma I. Vishnugopavarma, 

Vishnngopa, (or 
VishnuvarmaJ^. 

Simhavarma II 

At the time of this second grant the capital 
is stated to be D a la n a p u r a §; the locality of 
this town is not known to me. As regards 
Palakkada, which in No. XII of this series 
is given as the capital, I see that Dr. Burnell || 
gives ' Palakkadu’ as the old form of ‘ P^Hghat’ 
in the Cochin territory; perhaps the two names 
may be one and the same, but in the first line of 
No. XII the last letter is distinctly ‘ d not ‘ df 

t See note page 50. 

§ Possibly only a Sanskrit translation of some such 
Canarese name as ' Hallfir’, ‘ the village of the tooth’. See 
the remarks on the Sankyitizing of Bravidian names at p. 
vii, note 5, of Dr. Burnell’s South-IndAan Paloeography, 

II South-Indian Palmogra^hyf p. 36, note 1. 
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Fifth jilate i first hide» 

E243 tcRpr t 4' 

[26] q fi: ?r d > ?r ^ t m »T §: f «t ^ 

[27] JTT =r ^ 5r ?r tr ^ sr ^ f f ^ m - f w- 

Fifth piaie i side, I ; . 

[88] q?fq[3^«iiiiir3#5rpr 

[29] «i«A|4Wwfi?-ilT '^T^fliRFr ; [i^ . ^ 

[SO] 3r#(%)?JtOT55?(=^)5Riri%- 

Sixth fit ate i first eide^ 

[31] an^ 

[82] 

[33] 5r II ^'ir|g<?r ir^ 

Sixth lalate ; second side. 


[34] qrr crst w 'T('tv)^ l(li) ?fcrw«R3:^ crt af- 

[35] wr iNf ?^g-: [ilj 

[36] , wiR^3?^5rr?ir H 


translation, 

Yiotoiy lias been acMeYed by tbe boly one ! 

Hail! Erom tbe glorious and victorious city 
of D a s a n a p XL r a,—tbe great-grandson of bim, 
the Great King Sr i - V i r a v a r m a, wbo 
bononred according to the proper rites tbe gods 
and Brahmans and spiritnal preceptors, and old 
men; Yv'bo was made prosperous by the three 
constituents of royal power; who was high- 
minded; who enjoyed great happiness acquired 
by the strength of his own arm; and who was 
the bravest man upon the surface of the earth;— 
the grandson of him, the Great King Sri-Skah- 
d a V a r m a, who achieved wondrous rank and 
power-in a hundred battles; who grew old in 
respect of learning (beyond his years) ; who 
gratified endless de siresJ; who performed an 
endless number of rites; and w:ho abounded in 
good qualities ;—the son of him, the Y u v a r a j a 
Sri-Vishnugopa, who pervaded the whole 
world with his fame, which, white as the rays of 
the moon, was not interwoven wijih the fande of 
others; whpse mind was refined by his learning; 
and who was most dignified,—S r i-S i m h a v a r- 

t After this letter,——^the letter (t, the first letter 
of. ciTST as a separate word, was repeated in tjie original 
and then erased, 

t In this and the following. epithets there is a play on 


m a,—the pious Great King of the P a 11 a v a Si 
who are a most exalted race ; who are possessed of 
wondrous fame, which has been acquired by the 
strength of their arms and has become celebrated 
and established; who have prepared for cele¬ 
bration ^many sacrifices according to the proper 
rites; who are almost equal to S a tak ra tu § ; 
and who are the favourites of the goddess of 
fortune,—^he, who has pervaded the world with 
his great glor^, which has scorched up the as¬ 
semblage of chieftains, and which day by day 
is increased by actions that have no connter- 
parts (in the hehaviour of others) and are such 
as are desired by good people; whose every 
undertaking is actuated by (a desire for) the 
prosperity of mankind ; who is eminently de¬ 
sirous of conquest on the whole surface of the 
earth; who meditates, on the feet of the holy 
one; 'yho is the disciple of the feet of the vener¬ 
able B a p p a; who is a most excellent worship¬ 
per of the holy one; and who belongs to the 
lineage of Bharadvaja,—issues his commands to 
the villagers at the, village of M a h g a d fi r, in 
the country of YfengSrashtra, and to all 

tlie word * kalpa*; in * Skanda- 

vannfi is compared with the * B^padruma*, or tree of para¬ 
dise, wMch gratifies all desires. , 

§ ‘ He who bas, or is honoured by, ahnndred sacrifices 
Indra. 
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the authorities and the favourites and those who 
carry out his orders 

On the fiffch day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Chaitra of the eighth year of our vic¬ 
torious reign, to increase our life and power 
and victory, we constituted this village a grant 
to Brahmans and gave it, free from all Hability 
to taxation, and with the exception of the plough 
of the possession of the god|| j on the condition 
that it is to be enjoyed (only) by those residing 
in it^, to Rudrasarma of the Atr6ya goira and 
the ritual of Apastambha, to Turkasarma of the 
Vatsya gotra aud the ritual of Apastambha, to 
Damasarma of the Kausika goira and the ritual 
of Apastambha, to Tajnasarma of the Bharad- 
vaja gotrco and the ritual of Apastambha, to 
Bhavakotigopa of the Parasarya goira and the 
ritual of Apastambha, to Bhartrisarma of the 
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Kasyapa goira and the ritual ofVaJasmieya, and, 
to Sivadatta of the Audameghi goira who chants 
■the Samavi^da hymns, and , to Shashthikuimim 
of the Gautama goira and the ritualof Hiranya- 
kMl Recognizing this, let them treat this 
village with immunity from all taxation and 
cause it to be so treated by others. And he is 
deserving of corporal punishment, who trans¬ 
gresses against this our charter. Moreover, are 
there not verses of the saints as to this ? There 
has not been, and there shaH not be, any gift 
better than a grant of land; d?c.! Land has been 
given by many, and has been continued in 
grant by many; &c.! He incurs the guilt of 
one who slays a hnndred thousand cows who 
confiscates land, &c. f 

This has been engraved by Nemi at the per¬ 
sonal command of the king. 


NOTES ON THE SOHTH-INDIAN OR DRAVIDIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 
By THE Ret. G. XT. POPE, D.D., M.E.A.S., 

Member of the German Onental Society, and Fellow of tbe Madras University. 


It seems presumption to intrude into a field 
of research which my valued friend and felLow- 
lahonrer for years in missionary work, Dr. Cald¬ 
well, hag made his own; but I am afraid that stu¬ 
dents of Indian languages are a little in danger 
of neglecting the principles of the Inductive 
Philosophy, and I desire to record my conviction 
that much has yet to be done before the great 
question of the affinities of the vernaculars of 
Southern India in particular can be considered 
as settled. Onr most important business at 
present is to collect and classify the facts, to 
observe accurately, to note similarities, to group 
analogous fficts together, and to examine care¬ 
fully the documents of each language. Theo¬ 
ries, those rapid generalizations of the philo¬ 
sophic mind, have in India;, I fear, preceded in 
many cases a careful study of the facts, and 
have even prevented a fr»ir and full examination 
of these facts. 

In preparing a slight sketch of the Tu^ 
granmmr, and in making collections for a simil a r 
paper on the real Kurgi dialect, I have felt 
impressed with the conviction that we must 
begin with the less cultivated dialects of the 
family before we can judge fairly of the more 

II The meaning would seem to he, .that the gwnt did not 
carry with it the right to some cnlmvated land in the Mme 
tillage, which had aheady been given to the village-god. 


I cultivated members of it. I may hazard the 
assertion, in Umirbe, that Tuda, Kiirgi, and Old 
Ejanarese differ far leSs widely from the Indo- 
European languages than the cultivated Tamil 
does. 

My object in writing, then, is to put on record 
a few of the facts that I have collected during 
thirty years of study, aud to suggest the inquiry 
whether certain things have not been kken for 
granted rather too suddenly in reference to the 
so-called Dravidfan dialects. I have not care¬ 
fully examined the second edition of Dr. Cald¬ 
well’s Grammar, which is a monum^t of labour 
and genius; but I anticipate no <^ntioversy 
with him. 

Dr. Muir, in the prefr 3e to his Bamhrit Tezts, 
Part n., says that ‘‘the Tamil, Telugu, Mala- 
yahm, and Kanarese tongues are origmaMg and 
quite distinct from and ind^jen- 
dent of San^t,” and that c^nsequentij tiie 
people by whom these languages are spoken 
originally must have belonged to a ra<^ which 
had fw to theSansknt-sp^Mnglryas, 

and conld not, therefor^ as Mann Mserlm, have 
been degraded Kshatriyas.’* 

doubthil. 
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not so easily receire tlae aiithority of Muir as 
superior to tliat of Mauu. It often happens 
that more accurate researcli tends to rehabilitate 
the despised writera of tlie olden times. My 
contention is (1) that between the languages of 
Southern India and those of the Aryan fe»niily 
there are many very deeply seated and radical 
affinities 5 (2) that the differences between the 
Hravidian tongues and the Aryan are not so 
great as between the Keltic (for instance) and 
the Sanskrit; and (3) that, by consequence, 
the doctrine that the pla<^ of the Dravidian 
dialects is rajiher with the Aryan than with the 
Turanian ffimily of languages'is stfll capable of 
defence. I c^nnot hope for 'leisnie, amid fhe 
weary continuous labours of a school, to 
work out the sulsgect in detail; but the few facts 
here adduced may set at work otheis who are 
younger and have more leisure. 

In this paper I will confipe myself to one 
point. 

I. in preparing a Wordbook of the‘‘Grrund- 
sprache” of the Draviffian dialects (a work 
which I am compelled, reluctantly, to l^ve un¬ 


finished), a curious ffict came to my notice. I 
will state it in the form of a rule, which I 
believe to be only a part of a law not less* 
useful in treating of the Dravidian tongues than 
Grimm’s law has been in the^comparison of the 
reeogm25ed languages of the Aryan family. 

This is the rule :—Imtial F of the TamM cmd 
Telugu is oftm M m Kanaresef^ cmd a eoTre^ 
spoTiding root exists m the Arya/n hegimnmg with 
Yy F, or with an aspirate. 

I give a few examples, taken quite at ran-* 
dom. If th^e are coincidences, they are at. 
least curious, and students may be glad to have 
them pointed out. 

I believe, indeed, that a close examination 
will establish it as a truth that every word 
which in Ehnaresb begins with JBT (a letter mot 
used in Tamil at all) has a corresponding root 
in the Aryan. I may indeed, in the sequel, 
extend the area of the statement, and . lay it 
down as a ffict that every root in the “ Ur- 
sprache” of the Dravidi^ languages has a cor- 
re^ondn^ root in the Aryan. 

I must now ask attention to the table. 


Tahil. 


BCakauesb... 


1. p4d; sing* 

2. palli, village. 

.3. pe33^ female. 

4- pag-ai, hale* 

5. p6-g-u, go. 

6. pal-a, mcmy^ 

7. pfi, flower^ 

K pull-u, grass. 

9. pul, small, t/nflmg. 

10. pith-si, fool. 

11- porr-i^ h'ea/r a fm'den. 
lo 5 pe^r-ui hear a child. 

^ pirru, cJdM. 

13. pa|l-am, hollow. 

14. pui-al, defilement. 


hM. 

hsli. 

hem 

hag-6. 

ho-g-u. 

hal-a. 

-hA 
hisll-u. 
hul-u. 
hodar-u. ^ 
hor-u, 
her-u. 

hoU-u. 

hol-ai. 


luTAH. 


? vad (Fick, p. 159)/vates (L.), bardd (§1, W.), bars: (B.). 
? villa (L.),f bailie (balla) (Gael.) 

fem-iua, (L.), hen; bean [benn], (GaeL).t. 
feog-ean (Arf-S.), foe. 
vag-or (li.), (Or.). 

M-e (A.-S.) [iroX-]. 

^Xv-(Gr.), phal (S.), flor-(L.), bloom. 

<|>vXXov (0.), feur (Gael.). 

6ttt;X (O;), vil-is (L.). 
fatu-us, (L.).§ ' 

<^€p(0.),fer{L.),b’hri(S.)i 
bear,—^beir (Gael.), 
bairn. 

hollow, hole;—^vall-um (L-). 

poll-u-o (L),de-file-ment, fyll(A.-S.) filth. 


The general belief is that the substitution of . 
h m Eaharese for p of the Tamil ,is a modern 
corruption. On the contrary, the h is found 
ia many ancient words not existing in the pre¬ 
sent Tamil. 

' I suppose that ^ words found in Tamil with 
an initial p, and in Kanarese with an initial h, 
were.originally written with an aspiratep’A; The 
Tamil has retained the p, and the Kanarese the X. 

* TXe Kamorese isTe the same dislike to initial P that - 
oor SaxcAi ancestoTs had. 

t If ml2a= vic-itZa, this must he removed from the 
list. 


I have noticed ip. my Outlmes of Tuda Qram^ 
ma/r that the Tudas retain the / and the and 
are as partial to those sounds as'any son of the 
Cymri or of the Gael. 

In another paper I shall have something to 
say about other roots common to the “ Grund- 
sprache” of the Aryans and that of the Dra- 
vi'dians. 

Bangalore, January 3rd, 1876. 

X If fm/ina is from fe~o (= produce), compare 12'in the 
list. ■ ... 

. ^ How many words there are in the best Latin diction- 
anes of which the derivation is doubtful^ I ' 
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COREISPOKDENOE AND SnSCELLUTEA. 


CORRESPONDEjrCE 

DOLMEITS THE COEOMAHBEE COAST. 

SiE, —Some montlis ago, being on a tour in the 
district, I., determined to visit some curious stone 
structures of which I had heard, which were sup¬ 
posed to be of very great antiquity, and to have 
been inhabited by a now extinct race. Those that 
I first visited were situated about four miles from 
Tirukovildr, or the left bank of the Ponniar; near 
the village of Kolldr. Only two or three were 
visible, and of these only one was fairly above 
ground. It consisted of four large granite slabs 
forming a chamber 4' 3" high, 6' 4" long, and 3' 6" 
broad, and was covered over with a huge slab 
nearly a foot thick, and 10' 6" long by 8'*9" wide.=^ 
The entrance was by means of a space about 
a foot wide, where two of the vertical stones did 
not join. The flooring appeared to be of stone. 
There' was nothing whatever in this hut, so I 
proceeded to ^examine another, which was half 
underground, and after a considerable amount of 
digging excavated the whole of the space within 
the four upright stones. This I was able to do 
without much difficulty, as the top stone had been 
moved. On examining the side stones I found a 
circular aperture in the eastern one, about eighteen 
inches in diameter.f In the interior of the cham¬ 
ber were arranged a number of vases of different 
sizes, about sixteen or eighteen in all, varying from 
one capable of holding several gallons to one 
not much bigger than a large marble. The vessels 
were of red and black colours, and were nearly 
all glazed or polished, outside and inside. They 
were very well made, the clay being of excellent 
■quality. Besides the vases, I found a singular 
kind of couch or vessel about four feet long and 
fifteen inches wide, with rounded ends, and about 
nine inches deep—something like a bidet. ItNv^nf 
great weight, having fifteen heavy legs, and being 
quite an inch thick. In trying to transport it to 
my camp it was broken in pieces. I found nothing 
in this vessel, but one thing about it struck me as 
very curious; all the legs, though forming part 
and parcel of the vessel, were stuffed with earth. 
This must have been crammed into them before the 
vessel was placed in position, and every vessel I 
found was similarly crammed full of earth, I was 
told that when an anikat was building in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, some years ago, the stone contractors 
had broken up and carried off numbers of the 
stones of these buildings, which would account for 
the one I examined having no covering stone; but 
the state of affairs as I found them seemed to me 
to leave little room, for doubt that, though the 
covering stone had been carried away, no attempt 

* See Ind. Ant vol. III. pp. 306 ff. t Ant 


and miscellanea. 

had been before made to touch the contents of 
, the chamber, in which owe it must have been filled 
with earth when the vessels were placed in it. 
My surmise in this respect- was strengthenai by 
some other excavations which I.,;caiTied out a day 
or two after-wards, at a -spot where a great number 
of these structures exist, about three-quarters of 
a mile due north of the Araikandanalliir Pagoda. 
This Pagoda is a stri.king object, about 1| miles 
fromTirukoviMr, and on the opposite bank of the 
river. It is built on a rock on the river's edge, 
and is remarkable on account of the existence of 
five very singular cells cut-in the solid rock, where 
local tradition says the five Pandavas lived when 
expelled from Ayodhya. I had two or three 
of the structures opened, to which I have alluded. 
They were situated within the limits of the vil- 
lage of Devanflr. In one of them I found two 
of the- couches, one much smaller than the other, 
and the- larger of the two about '4| feet long. 
In this one I found some fragments of bones and 
' some scraps of iron. One of the latter resembled 
a small knife-blade. I also found in one of the 
chambers a piece of iron which might have been 
part of an iron plate. In every case the- singular 
opening in the eastern stone was found. The 
bones were rather small, and from a fragment 
which might have been part of a skull I concluded 
they were human. When cleared to the stone 
floor these chambers were about 7h feet high by 
61 broad and 8 long. As at Kollfir, so at Devanfir 
there were slabs of granite sunk in concsentric 

■ rings around the structures. At Devanfir these 
structures are scattered over a space of three or 
four acres of ground, and in their midst , is a huge 

I upright slab fourteen feet high above ground, 

I eight wide, and about six inches thick. It has 

■ a rounded top like a gravestone, and is' called the 
Kaoheri Jcol, or ‘ stone of office.’ 

These structures so closely resemble those de¬ 
scribed by Capt. Cole as found by him in Coorg 
and Maisur J that I fancy they must both have 
been the handiwork of the same class of people, 
though this is the first time I have heard of their 
being found so near the s^ Tirukovilfir bemg only 
forty miles from it. 

'Capt. Cole assumes Hiat are 
structures, but while I think it is evident that 
their antiquity is respectable, I find they are al¬ 
luded to in the Sthala Pmrdna of Tirukoviifir, the 
antiquity ‘of,which perita^ go''hai|c five 

or six hundred years. Ito that Furdna^ they are 
alluded to as IfoMfliiiis -crfled 

Y41ikhilya./ Loesd tradithm ;iaji were 
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a dwarfish race, and that there were W it 

of them. In the jungles of Tnnomala,, clo e by are 
still to be found a few people called V 1 1 1 y a n s. 
I had two or three of them brought 
was a little man only 4 feet 8| inches ig , ^ 

perfectly proportioned. The others were as tall 

L the general run of natiyes. f ^7 

remnants of the former race it is difficult to s y, 
but the similarity of name is at least curious. These 
people told me that their custom was to abandon a 
L in which a relative died. Whether the struc¬ 
tures I have described were used as dwellings or 
not, it is not easy to say, bat there is goo groun , 
I thinh, for presuming that they were used as 

burial-places. j. H. G-absih., M.C.S. 

Porto Npvo, 7 ih Felruary K 7 S. 


GAXTRA.. 

I do not understand B&bu ES.m I)3.s Sen s argu¬ 
ment (Ind. Ant. vol.T. p. 25). He quotes two 

Hues wMcli run thus: nr 

“ Saraswatas, Ktoyakubjas, Gaupas, Maithilas, 
and Otkalas are dwellers north of Vindhya known 
as the five Gauras.” , t 

The aUusion is to the five northern septs of the 
Br4hmancaste. TheTindhyarange, running from 
sea to sea, is the natural boundary between^orth 
and south India. It is surpnsmg that a Hindu 
should require to be reminded by an Englishman 
of the five great Br&hman septs--the Saraswata, 
KSnyakubja (modern Kanaujia), (^u^.Maithila, 
and Otkala (from Utkala = Orissa). The contest 
clearly shows that the Gaupa sept must have 
habited Bengal. How the passage shows that Ben¬ 
gal was anciently called B a n g a does not appear. 

G a u p a is the country south and west of the 
P a d m a, or present main stream of the Ganges, 
i e. central and western Bengal; whfie B a n g a is 
that north and east of the same river, i.e. eastern 
Bengal. The Paur&nio accounts of things in gene¬ 
ral are not very trustworthy, least of all in matters 
of history or geography. 

Cuttack, Fehmmy 1876. Joss Bbambs. 


building such houses as that depicted in the eii- 
m-aving from Col. Welsh’s sketch, many of the 
Sione remains discovered in the Madras Presidency 
and elsewhere are possibly of recent, instead of 
being of prehistoric date, as they are . generally 
supposed to be. 

The passage in question is as follows— 

» Eeturning by the Pedenaig DuPgum Pass, I 
must make mention of a race of Indians, now sup¬ 
posed to be extinct, who formerly inhabited certain 
strongholds in the country, and appear to have 
been entirely different from every other tribe in 
their habits, manners and customs. Approaching 
Haikenyary from the top of the Pass, the road 
winds along the base of a rocky hill, which leav¬ 
ing on the left hand it crosses by the land of a 
tank, within a few hundred yards of the wretched 
bungalow of that name. On the top of this hill 
are the remains of a stone villagef formerly in¬ 
habited by the Paundway; there may be forty or 
fifty ruins, and a description of one will answer 
for all. They are generally a square of eight feet 
and about five in height; the walls, roof and floor 
being formed of single stones, with two stones set 
in perpendicular and rounded at top for the 
entrance—door it cannot be called, the only pas¬ 
sage being cut in a nail circle in them, exactly 
opposite each other; tue two stones being set two 
feet asunder, and the whole strengthened outside 
by a buttress of loose stones, with others of 
four feet high above the earth or rock in which 
they are set nearly perpendicular. I have added a 
sketch of the one I found most entire, to explain 
this incoherent description. Every endeavour 
to get some authentic account of these people 
failed; all I could learn was that they inhabited the 
biU-country, had laws and kings of their own, 
never mingling with othep natives, but plundering 
them and retiring to their strongholds whenever 
they were pursued or successfully opposed. The 
■ whole in a body were called Pdund way or Pandweh, 

• and one was styled a Pandwar. I have tmce met 

‘ with sepulchres on the Malabar coast which ap¬ 
peared to me to have some connexion with the 

owners of these deserted hamlets.” 


Q-gERT—AN EXTINCT BACB. _ 

I appenda passage I lately came across in Col. 

Welsh’s MlTifon/ Eendniscemm* (vol. II. p. 54), 
referring to an aboriginal tribe in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, apparently near ■ Arcot. Can any of the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary gwe any infornaa- 
tion about this tribe? If these people are, or were 
till recently, extant, and were in the habit of 

* MiMtorv Reminiscences eafrocted from UTommlof 
neaZ fortyyeairs' a^ve service Ea^Indw.by 

Cob James Welsh. London : Smith Blder, & Co. 1830. 


E. W. W.' 

M Garcin de Tassy, Professor of HinduslAni 
at the School of Oriental Languages, has ]ust 
received the Cross of Commander of the Portu¬ 
guese Order ef St. Diago, which is only conferred 
on men of high reputation in science or literature. 
--Galignani. , 

t Can this be no7i«ed ? and, if so “ 
coLm sketch eyenapprommately correct ? It is, I suspect 

‘ too good to Ije trueZ—ED. 
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NOTES ON VILLAGES IN THE HIMALAYAS, IN KUMAON GAEHWAL 

AND ON THE SATLBJ. ’ ’ 


BY THE LATE C. 

HE following notes are tlie results of observa¬ 
tions made during a tonr of many months 
in the mountains, and of a residence of some five 
or six years in Kumaon, and as they chiefly refer 
to races who have retained their primitive habits 
and customs nnchanged for many centuries 
they may be found of interest- I propose to 
touch on agriculture and the implements em¬ 
ployed in it, and such manufactures as came 
under my notice, on architecture, as well as 
general matters. 

A Himalayan village generally consists of 
a cluster of houses, sometimes connected in 
ranges, but more generally separate, and mostly 
perched on a hill-side in terraces. In the higher 
ranges where firs abound, these are often built 
of stones and mud, with alternate layers of 
squared timbers crossing one another and pro¬ 
jecting at the corners, with wooden halconies 
supported on wooden projections from the walls, 
in which are placed pierced carved wooden 
windows, or solid wooden shutters with slits in 
them. 

Each floor is boarded with rough planks 
hewn 0 nt of a single fir-tree by cutting it on either 
side, and mnd plaster is used. The walls exte¬ 
riorly ai’e often plastered with mud and then 
whitewashed. On this whitewash I often ob¬ 
served patterns roughly painted in red ochreous 
earth. The roof varies but little. When stone 
is procurable, huge blocks are made as thin as 
possible and used as slates. Thus I have seen 
slabs, twelve feet in length and of prodigious 
/weight. In other parts trees are cut in lengths 
of one foot or more, and their shingles are split 
off with wedges. As usual in all countries, the 
poor thatch how they can, although in these 
regions there are but few real paupers, the vil¬ 
lage system caring for .all; and we therefore find 
nearly every hovel either stone or timber roofed. 

The lower part of the houses, which are often 
of two storeys, is generally devoted to the live 
stock of sheep: cows, and cattle generally; and 
only the upper floor is inhabited by the family, 
who appear utterly reckless of the horrid fumes 
arising from the dung-heap below. Occasion- 
ally—generally about onceayear—^the dung-heap 
has collected at the door from the removal 


. irOEHE, B.C.S. 

of the filth of the sheds is taken away to the 
fields in Ultas, or baskets, on the backs of 
women; but it is always disagreeable to pass 
through a hill village, however picturesque it 
miy look from a little distance. They have no 
sanitary arrangements whatever, so that when 
marching or shooting I never, if I could avoid 
it, passed through or to leeward of a native 
village; and when, from positive absence of room 
to pitch my little tent, eight by six feet, I was 
obliged to lodge in the village, I had to lodge 
in the small village sqnare or space in front of 
the temple, which was the only clean place 
to be found. There is* no arrangement for a 
chimney, saving a hole in the roof, and scarce¬ 
ly any for light, so that the state of an interior 
can be better imagined than described. Owing 
to the coldness of the climate, the people are 
more clad than in the plains; but as they never 
wash they are very filthy, their abodes being 
mostly full of smoke. Some of the houses extend 
to a great length, and I was told that several 
generations often lived under one roof-tree, ad¬ 
ditions with separate entrances from a common 
front verandah having been made from time 
to time. 

The above remarks apply pretty generally to 
all Kumaon and GarhwM. 

The roofs are nearly flat, and upon these in 
fine weather many may be seen sittmg. They 
also use them for spreading out their grain, 
corn, and fimit to diy, as well as clothes when 
rarely they wash them, and over these they 
often train their gourds and cucumbers. The 
sborings are very low, but solidly buili^ and 
tbe whole edifice will stand for a long time, as 
it is solidly constructed, and the smoke appears 
to preserve the timber of the roof. 

One peculiarity runs through all their hou^, 

viz. the wood-carving. Tins is particularly 
noticeable in tbe temple in tbe Satlej valley, 
where the Chinese or Tatar influeuce displays 
itself; but it is semi more or less everywhere, 
notably ill the little projecting balconi^ with 
their carved woodeu pillars and pier<^ open 
work, and it is curious to see how handy the 
hill carpenter is with his tools, few and rough 
as they are. 
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In Kumaon the Jaiua iuflaence showS itself in i 
tke vhm 7 ia, or square tempk. Here tlie wor- i 
ship is of Siva and tlie Imga and bull, al- J 
tliongb I am bound to say. this is very much i 

neglected. There, or crossing the hdls by ; 

Gaho-ntri to the Baspa and Elamawar valleys, : 
we come to a strange mixture of Buddhism and 
Lama-worship. But more of this hei^eafter. 
Almost every village has some sacred spot^. 
where.prayer is wont to be made, be it much 
or little frequented on ordinary occasions, and 
must have a temple or building of some kind. 

There are also many forts on the Baspa and 
Satlej rivers. These are merely keeps perched 
on some high rock, and most commonly boilt of 
stones and timber in alternate layers, like so 
many of the houses. They are of many storeys, 
with but few windows, and the only wonder is 
how they contrive to hold together. All are 
commanded by heights near, and, although 
looking formidable from below, are of no real 
strength. In fact they are now but residences 

of the headmen of the villages in which they 
are placed, or rather which have grown up at 
their feet for the sake of their protection. 

But there is one most important pointy to which 

I have not yet alluded. This is the bridges. Tor- I 
rents and ravines abound in every path; hence 
their constant occurrence. Please to remember 
that there is no cart-road in the country under 
notice, and therefore no great breadth or strength 
is needed. ■ Is^, there is the primitive bridge, 
consisting of a tree (often a fir) cut down and 
throwm across. This, worn to a polish and 
often wet, is very trying to a European, and it 
is marvellous how sheep and goats cross it. 
(2) Next I have observed two or three boughs 
tied togeiher mA put across . This is even worse, 
as being generally very weak. It is, however, 
only used over very small streams. (3) Over 
larger streams we have put the single stem, 
generally a noble tree,—one I measured being 
over ninety feet in length—fiattenedon the upper 
side. (4) Next is the regular sanga^ in which 
beams of timber counterpoised by a heavy lading 
of stones overlap each other till they nearly 
meet, when straight pieces are laid across, and 
all is planked.* These are good bridges if well 
constructed with sound timber, and often last 
many years. (5) We next have a simple rope 
hanging high over the river, to which is fixed 


a cradle in which one is drawn over by a 
smaller cord. (6) Sometimes this rope is double, 
as it used to be at Srinagar, and a footway 
is suspended to it of pieces of bamboo and 
rope, forming a most sbaky and unpleasant foot¬ 
ing, and used for man only. (6) But the un- 
safest bridge I remember was one in which the 
double rope was constructed of twisted birch 
twigs, which being old were very rotten, and 
one took every step in fear. The whole bridge 
was of birch.* The ordinary rope is made from 
the fine fibre found at the base of some of the 
Andro^ogon grasses. (7) The best bridge, which 
has been introduced by the European, is the 
light iron suspension bridge. Of these there 
are many in oui territory, and they suit the 
scenery well. 

Beads there are none; there &re merely sheep, 
pony, and cattle tracks. Sometimes, however, 
a ladder is placed, or sticks are driven into the 
face of the rock, or steps are even cut-in it. 
This is, however, rare, and laden sheep could 
not pass by these contrivances. Of course I do 
not refer to our territory, in which we have very 
much improved the means of communication. 

But few know how that, within a very limited 
distance from our hill settlements, polyandry 
prevails. I had heard of it, and as I passed 
from village to village bn the banks of the Satlej 
near to the confines of Chinese Tatary I looked 
out for it. I didnot, however, actually meet with 
it till I had passed Horaug, at the village of 
Nisang. I will therefore quote from my <hary a 
little about these villages and their people 

July 17.—-Leavings behind me one tent, 
two servants, half my flock, and all heavy bag¬ 
gage, I started for the frontier of Tibet. The 
path wound along the steep and somewhat 
bare mountain-side, until after three miles some 
fields swarming with pigeons came in sight, 
proclaiming the vicinity of a village, which 
^ proved to he Porabni, a small collection of 

* houses, over many of which; by way of standard, 

L floated—attached to a pole—a yak’s, tail, or 

• chauri. After a rest we here commenced a most 
r villainous climb over a smooth face of rock, and 
L ' then a descent to my halting-place, Elba, a 
I cluster of villages containing above 180 houses, 
j On a terrace before the temple, commanding a 
5 beautiful view, my tent was pitched. On my 
L right was the river Satlej, far below, with rocks 



* See the accompanying plate for examples of these bridges. 
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rising perpendicularly from it for several hun- 
dred feefc. On my left rosQ some liigli and snow¬ 
capped peaks, whilst "before me the river seemed 
to climb amongst the mountain^. Next morn¬ 
ing at 8 A.M. reached Rispa by a gradual de¬ 
scent, and found the grain nearly ripe, and the 
barley falling under the sickle. Halting for 
breakfast, pushed on for Morang, our resting- 
place. 

‘‘ Grossing the Terong stream by a frail bridge, 
renewed every year, we kept above the Satlej, 
which here presents a curious sight. From a wide 
smooth stream it suddenly contracts and leaps 
down in a series of fierce bounds, splashing the 
banks with its muddy foam, so that Macaulay’s 
description of the bridge of Horatius came for¬ 
cibly to mind. But now we ascend gently for a 
mile or two, when the fort of Morang comes into 
view, perched on a nearly insulated heap of rock 
in the river-bank, and almost commanded, even 
by musketry, on every side. Two men only 
lived in it, and it looked utterly deserted. Here 
I remarked large flights of goldfinches busy with 
the grain, together with numbers'of butterflies 
looking like Painted Ladies and Meadow-Browns. 
A little further and w© reach a deep gorge cut 
out by a small stream flowing for ages. Along the 
sides of this we wind, until crossing by its head 
we a-rrive at the encamping-ground under the 
village of Morang, which consists of four or 
five scattered groups of houses on the hill-side, 
facing south, surrounded with terraced fields 
and vineyards. The place swarmed with wild 
pigeons, of which I shot a good supply for the 
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many places a mere path or staircase~of rocks, 
and the descent on the other side, if possible, 
worse from its steepness. The village of Nisang' 
my haltingrgroundfor this day, was 10,110 feet 
above sea-level, so that I had 4000 feet to 
descend, and it was 5 p.h. ere I reached the 
village. This consisted of one compact mass 
of houses,, intersected with narrow 'anes, one 
half of which acted as watercourses, whilst all 
were used as latrines. Small fields of barley 
were to be seen in every quarter, and for a long 
time I could not flfl.d a spot twelve feet square 
on which to pitch my tent. At last I was 
offered the use of a yard^ some fifteen feet in 
size, on which I settled for the night., 

Next day I halted in order to draw a few 
of the lovely flowers found the day previous, 
for as a rule my halts and marches were regu¬ 
lated by the number of new flowers I met with. 
Of these I had accomplished thirteen by 3 p.m. 
In this pent-up valley the snn was very hot, 
but the heat was tempered by a delicious 
breeze from the north-west. In the centre of 
the village was an empty space, and, as my 
custom was, I went thither to see the people, 
who meet here to gossip. It was a curions 
sight. Most of the women were dressed in 
red blankets, and adorned with a profusion of 
brass ornaments, huge silver earrings and 
bracelets, together with bead necklaces, in 
many of which I observed malachite and tur¬ 
quoises in huge rough lumps, as well as amber. 
Their hair was plaited in a multitude of fine 
plaits hanging down the back, when all w^ere 
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camp. 

“ Jwly V^th ,—At early dawn commenced the 
steep ascent behind the village by a most vil¬ 
lainous road of loose stones and sand. This 
till 8 A.M. I wearily climbed. The clouds lay 
low on the hills all round, and there was a 
raw, cold feeling in the air, and not a tree was 
to be seen for a long distance. At last one 
wniow aippears, and a feeble spring of water, the 
secret of its being there. Here the whole party 
^Ited, water being very scarce in these parts. 

tei a short halt and smoke we all pushed on, 
but it was 1 P.M. before the crest (14,000 feet) 
^as reached, Morang, our last resting-place, 
ying been 8760 feet above the sea-level, 
e ow 11,000 feet I noticed very few flowers, 
^ above that limit I found many, some of 
^ 1C were .new to me. The road was in 


brought together and- plaited in with wool in 
one pigtail, which terminated with little red or 
blue worsted tassels. These plaits reached to 
the loins. Many had both arms hare, some 
only one; none had bofih covered. Amongst 
the countenances I remarked some of the 
ugliest and most repulsive Tatar cast. Hill- 
women (i.e. of Kumaon) looked handsome beside 
them. These Tatar women had their dirty 
dishevelled hair hanging about their shoulders, 
without the least attempt at dressing it. The 
little tassels worn by some hill-women in their 
caps were very tasty, yet simple—a number 
of grains of wheat strung crosswise on a thread, 
with a little coloured tassel at the end of each 
string. I had meanwhile sent in my demand 
for food, <fcc. for my camp, and each villager 
had ta contribute his or her quota. The flour 
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was of eveiy kind, some hrmgmg yli^ten,' 

others that of barley, a third oi yloflm, 

backwheat, &o. All were then mixed np to- 
gether for the purpose of making cakes, which 

were of a most unsatisfactory qnahty. I could 

not ascertain how the assessment was appcy- 
tioned, but it must be done by some rule; the 
prices, however, were settled by the headman of 
the vinage ^mw.%«r), and ail'supphes were paid 
for on the spot. We often found the villagers 
unwilling to part with a pound of dour, the 
supply harely meeting the local demand. ^ Only 
two or three men were to be seen in the village, 
the rest being absent and engaged in carry¬ 
ing, salt, grain, wool, &c. , or in herding the sheep 
on tho hiU-side, Strange to say^ these women 
were not afraid of Europeans, nor did they 
make any attempt to conceal their features, so 
that by means of an interpreter I managed to 
obtain much information from them. I suppose 
the cold in winter is too great for grapes, as 
I saw none here 5 but the barley, some species 
of which (the oeerulean) I have seen at nearly . 
1^,000 feet at Il^Tako, waved luxuriantly in the 
little fields. A little way from my tent lived 
a ‘ Lama,’ or Buddhist priest. He had a 
queer little tent pitched on the top of a house, 
in which he sat the livelong day, continually 
turning a small m(mni or inscribed cylinder^ 
which at each revolution on its axis struck a 
little bell. He was an old wizened man, fiat¬ 
faced, with high cheekbones, his hair in long 
thick plaits twisted round his head. During 
my stay of two days I did not see him visited 
by any one. What a strange life to lead ! 

“ Strange' noises are often heard near this, 
amongst the mighty Raldang peaks, and I 
have often lain awake at night hoping to hear 
them. Last night I did so. The sound at one 
time was like distant thnnder, at another like 
what one would fancy the breaking up of ice 
at sea would be, at another like an avalanche, 
and again like huge stones bounding from rock 
to rockl They may have really been compound- 

* Tlie pol;;^ajidry described resembles that of tbe Todas 
on tbe ifilgiri Hills. A form of polyandry prevails com¬ 
monly-in tbe extreme south of India amongst the Vell^rs, 
a race pf -well-tb-do farmers. Grown women are there mar¬ 
ried to very yoniig boys, .and have children by the fathers 
of the boys, who when they come to maturity find a family 
ready for them, and themselves do as their fathers did! 
It is curions and striking, however, to find the very same 
practice obtaining amongst the peasantry in Russia. The 
following is quoted from a late report on Russian village 
communities liabour b®mg scarce and dear, it has been 


ed of all these. Sometimes it sounded'like an 
explosion, which is one of the assigned .Cfauses, 
'said to be caused by the spontaneous combustion 
of gases generated in-the mountains. 1 do not, 
however, think much of this last suggestion.- 
Whatever they were, .they lasted only during 
the early morning, and had entirely ceased by 

8 A.M. 

“ It was in this village that 1 met with the 
first woman who had more than one hugband. 
She whom I addressed very simply told me 
that she had four 1 -—all brothers. I asked her 
how they managed, and she said that they were 
never at bomb together. One would be absent 
with sheep, bringing salt from Tibet; another 
with a consignment for disposal in the Earn 
Serai valley; a thir 4 attending to the cultiva¬ 
tion of some distant outlying fields, or tending 
sheep on the far-off hill-side : so that all went 
on very amicably. The woman herself appear¬ 
ed to. be the common drudge of all, working 
at household tasks and performing tbe cultiva¬ 
tion at the village like the veriest slave, whilst 
the present husband sat against his stone wall, 
or on the sunny roof, smoking his pipe with 
all becoming dirt and dignity.* These people 
seldom use water or change their clothes: 
for, as they often said, “ If we bathe and take 
cold and get fever, who is to cure us ?” The 
water generally is indeed cold, and even tbe 
Hindus of the hill eat and cook clothed, bn 
account of the climate,—a practice which would 
not be allowed for a moment in the plains, 
where only the waist-cloth is retained, and that 
after bathing. 

“ Eespeoting domesticated animals it may be 
noted that it is customary to hang large tassels 
of worsted from holes bored in the bullocks’ 
ears. Asses are extensively used-near the junc¬ 
tion of the Baspa and the Satlej ; and dogs are 
highly valued, specially the Bhutan breed. 

“ My tent is pitched looking out to the north¬ 
east, and before me rises, as nearly perpendi¬ 
cularly as a mountain can rise without being 


tRe practice of the father to marry his sons in their 
hood to young women, for the purpose of secnimg tie 
services of the latter as members of the family. 
eight or ten are married to women of twenty-five or 
and it is not uncommon for a bride to carry her hnsbana 
in her arms. The wife is thus at a period of decline wnen 
the husband reaches adult manhood; and it 
that during the earlier years of the marriage the father mo 
often incestuously abuses his power over the person 01 
daughter-inrlaw.’'—J. W. 
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one precipice, a solid mass of rock to the height 
of 4000 feet, with apparently scarcely a blade of 
grass or a single tree; yet up this lies my path 
to-morrow, although from my point of view it 
looks inaccessible. Around the village, in the 
terrace fields, cJmkor (Gaccabis cliukor),^ large 
partridge, abounded, and I secured some of 
them in the evening. They are noble birds, 
and a great addition to the larder. 

“ July 21.—Off at 5 p.m., descending to the bed 
of the torrent, lying perhaps 1000 feet below. 
This I crossed by a very dirty much-melted 
snow-bridge. No path had been followed in the 
descent, which, like the ascent now to be made, 
consisted of loose broken stones, chiefly slate. 
It took me till 10 a.m. to climb to within about 
1000 feet of the summit, and here all rested for 
a little water. By the water were lovely flowers 
amongst the barren rocks, and I caught by the 
tail and killed a fine snake, as he was slipping 
a'vvay, which measured 4 feet 2 inches. Torward 
again and the crest (some 14,000 feet) is gained. 
Here all join in building a pillar of stones, 
and I, sitting down, draw and colour one or 
two of the more perishable of my flowers. The 
descent was easier for perhaps 2000 feet, but 
after this it was really fearful,—all loose stones; 
no trees, no grass, no water, and scarcely a 
little shrub. At last all reach safely the bed 
of another torrent, blocked with dirty snow 
and huge rocks. From this an ascent of 500 
feet led me to a little terrace scooped from 
the hill side, perhaps eight feet by fifteen in 
area. . Here I pitch my little tent, and am glad 
to rest after my weary walk of twelve miles 
only.^’ 

But enough from my diary. What I have 
extracted will show the character of the country, 
which of course modifies that of the people 
in a great degree. It will also give an idea of 
what travelling in these parts means. There 
are no roads, but only footpaths, and these are 
often more fit for the mountain goat than for a 
man; and this brings me very naturally to the 
traffic carried on by these villages in the neces¬ 
saries of life.. 

When halting at Kamru, in the valley of 
the Baspa river, an affluent of the Satlej, I 
prepared the following statistics, which, ap- 

t .^though polyandry prevails, I liold tlie women, as 
hy my native fnend, at too low a figure. 

J This apparent difference arises from food for man and 


prozimately correct, will give a good idea of 
tire resources of a large and prosperons com- 
mumty in these valleys:— 

Kamru was once the residence of the Bajas 
of Bissehir, and is situated in the beautiful 
valley of the Baspa. It is built of wood and 
stone mixed, at the end of a rocky spur over¬ 
looking its own fields,' and contains about— 

25 zamindars, i.e. taxpayers and land¬ 
holders j say, 25 brothers to ditto, i.$. not paying 
taxes; 

22 or 23 women,t and about 40 children; 

6 coolies or artizahs holding no land, paying 
no taxes, and feeding generally on grain for 
their services; 

2 mnsicians, for temple worship. 

Next a rough estimate uf crop—400 fmm 
of 80 Ihs. each. 

Cattle—including oxen,cows, and caives~150. 

Sheep, i.e. rams and ewes, 250; goats 400. 

Sheep for lading (wethers), 250. 

Say, eaten in one year at festivals, 50 sheep; 
sick 25; leaving 225 sheep fit for work at one 
time. Now let us see what profit there will he 
on these same sheep. 

1. Home wool: each sheep gives .2 lbs. at 
each shearing — 4 lbs. each. 

Sold in Bampur at 5 Ihs. for 2s. = £9 10s. 

Less the cost of carriage, 8s. leaves £9 2s. 

Foreign wool purchased in Tibet: 2 sheep 
= 1 rupee or 2s. — £1 2s. plus cost of carriage, 
6s., for 400 lbs. weight. 

Salt and grain 

la. Salt is bought in Tibet:") 

6 lbs. of wheat. 1=4 lbs. of 

lb. Salt sold in Bamserai | salt. 

Yalley: 5 lbs. of rice, j 
At the rate of 1 lb. of salt = 9 lbs. of wh<^t 
= 4|- rice = 12|- barley. 

■ 2a. Tlus carriage If months = 11 men to 225 
sheep — 38 days. 

25. Flus carriage, 18 days = 22 men to 4d0 
sheep = 33 sheep. J 

Leaving clear for profit 159 sheep. 

Cost of sheep (original) 6s. each, value 

£4 7s. lOid. 

Cost of sheep’s keep for 9 months (unem- 
ployed), 5 months at 4s. per annum—say, crip- 
pies and casualties 25 sheep = £9. 

1. AAm'ftd in ^er case, in the one case for 


beast having to ^ earned 
18 days, and in the oihfflf 45 days I 
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that half the salt of one journey o: 

'stop to Lrj 10,12.5 lbs. of j 

are only 225 sheep, oarrymg 43o0 lbs., the I 
remainder having to be carnea uy 
leather bags. 80 or 90 lbs. to each man. _ | 

S. V that half tbo salt of one journey is bar- , 
,„h>or.l.»i,.Ti..2»o01to...i 22>to.™S» I 
foreaelislieep; wesliould need ^47 sheep to 
earrv 20,850 lbs. of wheat; bnt there are only 
225 sheep, carrying 4950 lbs. The balance, : 
therefore, 15,900 lbs., is earned by men. 

Hence we see 30, 40, or 50 per diem coming 
in with loads of wheat and rice from the 
RamserM Talleys, whither they make repeated 
iourneys ; and it should be borne in mind that 
both salt and rice, as well as wheat, are largely 
consumed by the rillagers, as well as by their 

flocks and Herds. 

Tlie inoiiey prices in 'Rcirnserai aie genet a y 
about— wheat 60 lbs. for Is., rice 36 lbs. for ; 
whilst at Sangla, not many marches distant,. 

wlieaten flour sells at 12 lbs. for, L?. 

The crop was roughly estimated at 400 mans 
'.of 80 lbs. each, and of this one-tentlr goes^to 
their government, besides the cash-taxes im¬ 
posed upon. them. 

Cultivation is therefore not much attended 
to, and what little is done on every bit of avail¬ 
able land is done by the women. The villagers 
of Bissehir have the monopoly of the barter 
between that province and Tibet, so that the 
inhabitants of the Hamserai valleys are in the 
habit of supplying themselves with salt from 
them. H.eiiee several-tliousands of sheep come 
from behwT, and thus the balance is maintained. 

The sheep of Kamru have 23 owners, so that 
comfort appears general, and good -woollen ■ 
dresses—the cloth for which is woven by the 
coolies, or artizans, the thread being spun by 
t«he men from Tibet wool as they saunter idiy 
about—are wmrn by all. 

Add to this—many vegetables, large crops of 
peaches, apricots, and walnuts. The apricots 
.and peaches are eaten fresh and dried, whilst 
quantities of beautiful oil are extracted from the 
kernels. Many of the walnuts And their way 
to the hill-stations, where they sell at from two 
to four hundred for a shilling. 

From the above it will be seen that the con¬ 
stitution of the village is on the Hindu plan, the 


only persons not agricultural being paid by all 
the others, generally in kind, and by fees on 
certain occasions. 

Foremost amongst these ranks the Lama or 
priest. On the Satlej, as well as in Kumaon 
and Garhwfil, this man often cultivates and 
holds land. Still, as head of the village, he 
P'ets offerings on new year festivals, on certain 
great religious days, on births, marriages, &c. 
Then there is the village barber, or Jiajjdm. 
This man in large villages does no other work, 
and takes fees in a similar way, each villager 
giving him so many handfuls of grain from his 
i heap on the common threshi ng-floor. 

The musicians occupy an important place on 
the Satiej, and here they never cultivate, hut 
live by offerings and presents, hire for offici¬ 
ating at weddings, &c. In L.nmaon and Garhwal 
they are more peripatetic, and less attached 
to particular villages, in fact, many villagers 
can and do play the tomtom, or hand-drum, 
which is all they here seem to need. 

The dhoU, or washerman, wffio plays so im¬ 
portant a part in the village economy of the 
plains, is less needed in Kumaon and GarhwM, 
and is scarcely ever heard of on the Satlej. 

1 Few villages are without a man or men of 
the sweeper or lowest casta. They go by 
various names, and perform the lowest offices. 
They generally keep pigs, and assist at the 
burial of the dead. They very seldom hold any 
land, and they are paid by fees, chiefly m kind.’ 

In Kumaon and Garhwal the dancing-girls 
are an institution, and hold endowments of land 
with certain privileges granted by ancient 
rulers. They are to be found in all the large 
villages, as well in the towns of &magar and 
Almora,, which are their head-quarters. They 
are the regular prostitutes, and their children are 
: hold in great estimation by the natives of the 

■ plains, as possessing great personal charms, 
^ and the villages held by them are very thriving 


ones. , . , 

In all large villages there are carpenters and 

blacksmiths, as well as occasionally jewellers, 
but I was not able to ascertain that these re¬ 
frained from cultivation. On some occasions 
the carpenter and the jeweller, as repairers o 
the village deity, or idol, or shrine, received 
i offerings, besides being paid for what they i r 
but I do not think that this was generally the 
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Akers (sfiwt) generally cultiTa- 

tors. Wlien there is no cnltiTatiim they main¬ 
tain themselves by keeping a cam and a pair of 
bttllocks, wiiicli tliej lend on Eire. They are wor¬ 
shippers of liattij and Vacliaia—a Rajput saint. 
They are diTided into fire sab-tribes(1) M a- 
t‘ h hua, from Maehlinkiiiita, living about Dliori, 
Kunariii, Ac.; (2) P r a nn h a 1 i a, in the district 
of Frantlial, iiiKachli; (3) B o r i c li in Kantlii; 
(4) So rat Ilia j who came from Soratli and 
are scattered over Wagad ; and (5) C ii o r a d a, 
from ChoKidj living about Adesar, Paianswa, 
SanwA Urniyii, Jatawada, Bela, Ac. The other 
sab-tribes do not hold any intercourse with 
the S 0 r a t li i a s, because when the latter ' were 
in political iiaportraice under Euo Maughan of 
Jiiiiugadli, one of them is said to have betrayed 
him to the Emperor of DiWi, who killed him. 
Family-names—lifipa, &c. 

Ajanis branch of the earlier 

JMejis, and the descendants of Ajiji. They hold 
lands in Sathrl, Tappar, Taawaiia, Eukdio, De- 
salynr, t%c. , , 

Ama r s Descendants of Amarji, one 

of the earlier ladejis. 

A tits (3T#?f)§-—These people are known 
under many appellatives in Kachh. Some marry, 
and some do not, whence they a^=e called Gliar- 
biris (family men) and Matliclharis (ascetics or 
monks). These are again divided into ten 
tribes1 Gir, 2 Parvat, S Sugar, 4 Puri, 5 BMr- 
thi, 6 Van, 7 Ara.^, 8 Saraswati, 9 Tirth, 10 Ash¬ 
ram. The Atitof any one of these sects attaches 
to his name the name of his sect as a termina¬ 
tion, to make up his MI name, as Karan-yar, 
Hirl-p^n; GbMmhB.UMMi Ac. By this he is 
diafeignished as a member of a particular sect. 
A member of any of these sects can be a Ghar- 
Mtt or MaiMhiri, who, again, may hold in- 
te^omrse with each other. Most of them 
are professional beggars, but they fe.ke np any 
profession. They are found as ordinary si- 
pIMs, Imiers, or merchants, and also taking 
a prominent part in the affairs of state at native 

oonria. BiwI Rewagar Knvaigar is one of the 

potest l:^mrs of Kachh, and Ms fi,rm is held 
m gwt repute ihronghont Hindustan for its' 
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credit; and Bawa Savaigar was highly trusted 
by the late TluikM of Bhaunagar. There are 
three heads of the A t i t s, who are called P i r s; 
one is the Pir of Kalya nes war, another 
that of A j e p a 1, and the third of K o t e s w a r. 
The Atits are also called G o s a i n s. 

A u d i c h (slrf^) .—These people are gener¬ 
ally from Gohelwad, Halar, and Gujarat, and 
appear to have come to Kachh at different times 
within the last 250 years. Those living in Wagad 
cultivate land, smoke the Imhd, and allow re¬ 
marriage of widows ; while the others are priests, 
reciters of Furdnas, beggars, cooks, &c. 

-B a 1 0 c h a s (^|^)-—Originally from Balu¬ 
chistan ; chiefly found in the district of Pavar. 

B ap bans (^|T|pif)~-Miyana Muhammadans. 

B a r a c h a s, (^|XF^)--A branch of the earlier 
Ja dej a s, descendants of one Barachji, the son 
of Mulvaji. They are now regarded as mulgras- 
sias, and live about Nagrecha, Tehra, Ac., chiefly 
ciiltivating lands. 

B a r a d s, —Originally Rajputs,, but 

wow degenerated into Kh av as., 

B, h a 1 0 1 a s ^Regenerated, Rajputs, 

almost like the Khavas; principally to be 
found in the village of B h a 1 o t a. 

B' h a m b h i y a s —Rajputs degene¬ 

rated into Khavas. 

Bhandaris —.Muhammadans in 

Bhuj. 

B h a n s a 1 i s were originally R%'- 

puts of the Solanki race,hut have long ago ceased 
to have any intercourse with them. They put 
on the sacred thread and consider themselves 
Kshatriyas. Most of them cultivate lands, and 
are said to have come with the Jadejas and be¬ 
come their first rayats. Some of them are mer¬ 
chants. They are to he found in the southern 
and western parts of Kachh. They are also 
called V e g u s (tj). 

Bhats —see Clidran-s, 

^B h a t i a s (sir^taTT) 11—Originally Bhati Raj¬ 
puts, to which tribe the Chief ofJesalmer belongs. 
Like the Jtidejas, they are said to be Yadavas. 
After their migration to Sindh they degenerated, 
it is said, into fishermen, but the Maharaja of the 
V alabhacharyas gained them over to wear 


120; Trmis. M. As.Soc. vol. III. pp. 670, 579, 587; H. H. 
8 EeL SectSt Works, toI. I. pp. lA 206, 213,216 ff. 
it s Majasthm, vol, I. pp. 85, 534, vol. II. pp. 186, 
211, 213,260; Ind. Ant vol. III. p. 74; EUiot’s Maces, vol. 
I. p. 37; Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc, vol. IX. p. 230 ff.—E d. 
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tlie sacred thread, and to follow the rales of his 
sect with much strictness. They haYe of late 
greatly risen in the social scale, and consider 
ihemselves almost equal to Yanias and Brahmans. 
They are among the most enterprising merchants, 
trading with Bombay, Arabia, &c., and some of 
them have gone as far as the coast of Africa. 

Bhattis (^^r)—Originally Rajputs, but have 
become Hindu K h a v a s or Mahammadan; they 
-are found chiefly in Bh u j and M an d a.v i, 

Bhojades aremulgrassias, an early, 

branch of the Jadejas. 

B h u m d a 8 —A branch of the S a n- 

g a r s residing near O e d i and elsewhere in 
W a g a d. 

Bo has —^Mulgrassias in Abdasii, 

chiefly to be found in the village called B 6 h a. 

Bohoras are found in the large 

towns of Mandavi, Bhiij, Anjar, and Mundra. 
Erom Gujarat, they were originally Hindus, 
chiefly Brahmans, but about 700 years ago were 
made converts by some Arab. They are Shiahs, 
•and their High Priest or Mulla lives in Surat^ 
who has great authority over them. 

B u 11 a s (gff)'—Originally Hindu, but at pre¬ 
sent Muhammadan mulgrassias; chiefly to be 
found in Abdasa and Gurda. 

Charans -There are three divisions 

of these K a c h h e 1 a (Kachhis); 2, M a - 

r u V a (from Marwa d); and 3, T u m b e I s (from 
Sindh). The last two are the family bards of the 
Ja dej a s, and enjoy several villages as girds 
given by Jam Raval and the Darbars of Kachh. 
The M a r u V a and K a c h h e 1 a reside in M a k, 
and the Tumbel in Kant hi. The K a- 
c h h e l a s are money-lenders, and trade by cara¬ 
vans of bullocks. The Ohara nsin general are 
on the decline- The difference between a B h a t 
and a Cha r aQ lies chiefly in the latter being 
a simple reciter of a Rajput’s praise in short 
rude poetical pieces, while the former is a regu¬ 
lar genealogist, and sometimes the historian of 
the family. 

C h a V a d a s Once a very powerful 

ruling race in Kachh,^—probably came from the 
neighbouring Panchasar of Jayashekhari. 
One of their kings named W%am Ohavada, who 
ruled in P a t g a d h in Garda, wa^ killed by 

Haloolm’s Qent» .M. v ol.' II. p- R- 

Toll I. pp. 239, 247 ; vol. II. p. 281 ; Tod^s Mjadkan., toL I. 
p. 702; fr. B, Lit. Soc. vol. II. p. 232 ; Elliot’s Races, vol. I. 
pp. 17, 271, 304,-.321, 327 ; Johnston’s SelecUom ^om .ae 
MaMhlidfl-at, p. 207; Ind. Ant vob III. p. m.—m. 


Med, the first Sanuna from Sindh. We find trace?! 
of their rule here and there in small townships till 
the end of the 14tli century, There is a temple of 
Mahadeva at B h u v a d which bears an inscrip¬ 
tion containing the genealogy of one Yanra 
or "^^'anriija, and the date Samvat 1346. At 
present the Gliavadas have degenerated into 
K ii a Y as a s, or Muliammadan sipahis, and one 
house of pure Rajput descent can scarcely be 
found in Kachh. 

C h u c h i J Ii s —Muliainiaadazis of 

the M i y a n a tribe.'^ 

• Chugars —Degenerated Rajputs, a 

branch of the J a cl e j a s, and reside in D h a c g 
or the district about Laklipat and Eorl. 

Ghuvans Diidias and 

P a b h 1 s are Khavasas, 

Dais (^)—Hindus and Muhammadans • of 
Rajput descent, 

D a r a d s —Origmally Hmdns, but now 
Muhammadan converts. 

D e d a s (%t)—An earEer branch of the Ja¬ 
dejas, from I) e d a, the second in deseeiit from 
Jam Dakha Jadeja. They are in large numbers 
in "W agad, in Chorild, Machhukanthi, aiid*IItllr* 

The chief town of their head is Kanthkot. 

They are also styled Virbhadra. They are 
proud of the martial and enterprising spirit of 
their ancestors. D e d a s residing ii»r Shiklr- 
pur are called EI ra s, 

D h a n g s (^if)—This is not a particular tribe, 
but the name given to earlier settlers descended 
from Rao Rayadhan, the son of Iiakhl Jidejl,, 
and who have either become poor peasanis on 
'account of their lands having been Boid^ or 
divided among the fraternity, or encroached 
upon by their powerful brethren of more recent 
descent from Rao Khangirji, the founder cf 
Bhuj. The foEowing are among the priacipl 
Dhang tribes:—Ab dAma r, Bir 4oh, 

Bhojde, Bnttl,,,Hihl,,,,,GajB»,.Holhi .. 

Jada, J.esar» Kanaddej Kerifc, 

Mokalsi, Pasajl, Baladil, 

pt eds bwesi «»ste 'msmS. 

Hiadtts, aai Ibatod in. ereiy town 

awsi'of Oma. 

appear to haw been ow^uMklly of B^pSt .ie* 


' . ’ . ■ ' . - 
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soeEt.. For instance, we find among tfiem Solan- 
kis, Cliavad4s, Jhalas, Yaglielas, &c. Tlie Hin- 
das consider tbemselves polluted by tlieir toncli. 
Their profession is that of weavers, cobblers, 
wood-splitters, and tanners. They also take the 
hides and entrails from.the carcasses of dead 
animals. They are also called Meghvals, 
and serve as guides to government officers. 

G a g d a s (ipf 5 x)-~Miyanas. 

G a h a s are said to belong to Dhang, 
and reside in A b d a s a, 

Gajans (Tfxpr)—An offshoot of the eaidier 
Jadejas, descended from Gajanji, the fourth in 
descent from Lfikha Jacleja. Originally mnl- 
grassias, but at present Muhammadan converts. 

G h c s a ^ sub-tribe of M i y a n a s. 

Girnaras (FH^rcr)—wealthy 
class of Brahmans, originally from Junagadh. 

G 0 hel s —There are only two houses 

in Kachh of pure Gohel Rajput blood, the rest 
being K h a V a s a s. 

G u j a r R a j put s When the 

V a g h e 1 a s came into Kachh the Gujar Rajputs 
accompanied them, and it was chiefly through 
their assistance that they became masters of that 
part of the country, as a reward for which they 
obtained the right of tilling the land. They 
subsequently defended the Yaghelas from inva¬ 
sions from without. They are found in the 
Yaghela towns of G o d i, P a 1 a s w a, Jata- 

V a d a, 0 la, L 0 d r a n i, TJ m i o, S a n v a, &c., 
where iiiey live by cultivating lands. They are 
of the followung races :—Makvana, Oha- 
nesar, Khod, Chav ad a, Chahnvan, 
Gohel,.Umat, Pudiu,Dabhi, Padaria, 
0hand, Parmar, Tank (Tnar), <fcc. They 
have no objection to the remarriage of their 
widows, as also to the appearance of their 
women in public. 

H a 1 a s (^s»r) —earlier offshoot of the Jl- 
dejk, descended from Gajanji, fourth in descent 
from Jam Lakha the Jadeja. Halaji was the 
second son of Gajanji, who, after a long straggle 
with the descendants of Manai (who are called 
K e rs, from his having killed his brother Unad 
in Sindh), subdued all the villages in the south, 
middle, and west of Kachh. Jam Eaval was 


descended from this Halaji, who conquered the 
western part of Kathiawad from the Jethvas, 
and gave it the name of Halar, where he founded 
the town of Nowanagar and made it his capital. 
The J a m of Nowanagar is descended from him. 
Those who remained in Kachh are in enjoyment 
of some villages as their " in the districts of 
K a n t h i and H a l a c h o V i. 

Hale potra Narangpotra 

(TRT[Ti^)"~Sindhi Muhammadans in Banni. 

Hi n g or a H i n g o rj a (l%q rr^ r)— 

Muhammadan tribes from Sindh. 

H 01 h is (fiifr) §—Descendants of Hothiji, the 
brother of Gajanji. They are Mnlgrassias, and 
reside in villages about Lakhpat, as also in Reba, 
Jambudi, Tumbadi, &;c., in Kanthi. 

J a d a s An offshoot of the earlier 

Jadejas, now reckoned among the Bhangs. 

J a d ej a s (=311*%^) |l—The chief ruling race, 
who claim to he descended from Krishna, who 
belonged to the Tadava tribe. They were pro¬ 
bably driven or went out of India after the 
Tadavasthali, or civil war among the Yadavas, 
and after many adventui'es, as they allege, in 
Egypt and Arabia, came to Ghazni, where they 
killed the reigning emperor Feruzshah, and as¬ 
cended the throne. They were, however, de¬ 
posed by Sultanshah, the son of Feruzshah. After 
wandering for some time they settled under 
Jam Lakhiar in Nagar Samai, in Sindh, 
whence Mod and M a n a i, after killing their 
brother U n a d in order to obtain the throne, 
were obliged to flee into Kachb, where their 
relative Wagam Chavada was reigning; here 
also they killed W a g a m Chavada, reduced 
the seven Y4ghela tribes and 

obtained possession of the province. After five 
reigns the line became extinct, and Kachh was 
in the hands of the rulers of Anahillapatan for 
some time; but about Sam vat 1204, Lakha, 
the son of J a d a (whence the name J a d ej as), 
came into Kachh, and gave name to the reign¬ 
ing tribe. 

J a t s (3rcr)ir—A pastoral tribe originally from 
Aleppo in Turkey. Once they held some part 
of Kachh as rulers, but were driven by the 
Jadejas into Warai and Bajana, where they rule 




*[r CoTif. Ind. Ant vol. IIT. p. 227; Tieffenthaler’s JDesc, 
de VInde, IL 206; Elliot’s JSaces, vol. I. pp. ISO, 170,29djff., 
Rist vol. I. pp. 104,119,151, 190; Tod’s Bajasthan, vol. L 

t lOC, vol. II. pp^ 370, 431 ,* Cunningham’s Arch. Hep. vol. 
. pp. 50, En. 
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at present. They are in tlie nortli and west of 
KaoBli. 

J e s a r s are mulgrassias regarded as 

Bhangs, residing about Kavinjil and Beraja. 

Jb a 1 a s (^c5T)t—There are very few of this 
tribe in the country. 

K a n a d e s Mulgrassia Bhangs 

residing in Wagad. 

K a n d a g a r a s (gFr^FHl) —Early Rajput 
settlers residing about the village of that 
name. 

K a t h 1 s (^5i7^r)—There is not a single Katlu 
to be found'in Kachh. 

K a y ii s —Mulgrasshi Bhangs residing 

about Yadvii. 

K a y a s t h s —Chiefly from Kathia- 

wadand Mar wad, about 100 families. They are 
priests, writers, and also sepoys. 

Kers (%^)—Descendants of Manai, w^ho killed 
his brother Unad. At present landholders in 
Pipar, Pohli, &c., in Garda. (See Hllas.) 

K h Ti r a V a s naui6 applied to 

native sailors who are generally Wagliers and 
Miyanas. 

K h 0 d as —Gujar Rajputs. 

Khojas (?§r^r)—Shiah Muhammadans found 
in every part of Kachh, but chiefly in Kagalpur, 
Bhadreswar, and Bharapur. Most of them were 
originally Hindus of the Bhatia caste. They 
have a separate religion of their own, consisting 
of the Bas Avatdras of the Hindus grafted on the 
Shiah tenets of the Muhammadans. Their high 
priest is His Highness Aga Khan of Bombay, to 
whom they pay extraordinary reverence. They 
do not go to the masjid, but have a separate 
place of worship called the Khruia. There are 
some reformers of late among them who, reject¬ 
ing the mixed creed, have become Sunnis. They 
are chiefly cultivators in Kachh, but are enter¬ 
prising merchants in Bombay and Zanzibar, 
China, &c. 

K 0 1 i s (^irrr)+—These are aborigines in Wa¬ 
gad and Anjar Chovisi, and live by robbery, 
though now they find it hard to carry on this 
profession, and have become cultivators. 

Kunbts agricultural tribe. 

They are subdivided into Kadva, Anjana, and 
L^va, chiefly residing in Wagad, Pranthal, Mak 


and KuntM. There arc Momnas but no Kadvas 
in Kachh. They are from Gujarat. 

K s h a t r 1 s call tliemselves Bralmia 

Ksliatris, and consider thcTiiselves the descend¬ 
ants of those who survived from the persecution 
of Parasurdma. xlfter the persecution they aiv 
said to have ruled in Sindh. They were ousted 
from Sindh by a race of foreigners called //«f- 
hars. They then went to the geddess HinghlJ, 
who gave them certain professions. These people 
are a numerous class in every part of Kachh, 
and are generally dyers, printers, carpetitern, 
turners, silk-weavere, traders, and Kirblmris. 
The celebrated Siiiidaiji Sivji, who aided Col. 
Walker and others in reducing Kathiawad and 
Kachh to tranquillity, belonged to this caste. 

• L oh an ii s §—Originally Rajputs of 

the Rath ocl race who were driven from Ka- 
nauj into Sindh, whence they migrated into 
Kachh about the 13th century. At present they 
wear the sacred thread !il?e the Bhansalis, ami 
call themselves Kshatris. Once they took a 
leading part in the affairs of Kachh, and were its 
most able karbliaris and generals. They take tip 
any prof ^ ion that suits them. They are porters, 
menial servants, vegetable-sellers, shopkeepers, 
cultivators, clerks, and karblmris. Some of 
are as handsome as the Riljputs of the purest 
blood. They are to be found in every part of 
Kachh. 

Maliajans f»Tfr3PT) is not the name of a 
particular tribe, but that given to the higher 
classes of Hindus as a’guild or public body. It 
is also applied to Yiiniiis and other mercantile 
classes exclusively, on account of their acting m 
leaders of the public. 

M a k wA m I s f!—^Hindas m wel m 

Muhanunadani. Also s family among the . 

Miyinls. 

Hafidhris «d Hulmm- 

madans m Ab^^sl-' 

M a h g a r i i s 

MI y a d i s fifpr 5 r)"-A low wrt of 
Me maps Sanm Mahammadm 

converts^ chiefly from Lohlinis, origliialy from 
Sindh, foundin every part of K^hh. They 
follow aH sorts of professions, Tli^y sm enter¬ 
prising merchants in Bomlmy and elwwhere. 


* Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 76; Elliot’s Races, vol. I. p. 144. 
—Ed. 

t Wilson’s Infanticide, p. 159. 

X Elliot’s Races, vol. I. p. 155. 

% J.R. iSoc.vol. I.p. 239, 24rff.; Tmm. B.A.Soc. 


I vol. III. p. 564; Trans. Bom. Lit. S&€. voi II. p. M j 
I MMot's Mist vol. I, pp. 145.151,192.—Es* 
i fl Asiat Mes. vd. IK. p. 20) j Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I. 

j p. ilS.—E d, 
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M i y a n 18 (if}irfW)T reside cliiefly in the dis¬ 
trict of M i y a n i, wiiicii recei¥es its name from 
tiiem. They serve as sepoys, and also live by 
mhhQTj. They are of the following family and 
snb-trilml names, some of which indicate their 
Eajp&t origin, though they came originally from 
Sindh and haye long been Mnsalmains:— 
tM, Biphan, Bapn, Bhalota, Bhamdi, Bhnkera, 
ChalangS, Chania, Chayada, Chhnchhia, Dandhi, 
Dhnsa, Gagada, Hoda, Jam, Jesa, Jesar, Jhabai, 
Kakal, Elandecha, Katia, Kecha, Keyar, Khara, 
Khira, Khod, Ladak, Ldni% Makwana, Malak, 
Manka, Mathada, Mayantra, Mayatra, Med, 
Mendha, Mokhji, Nangia, Notiar, Pada, Padehar, 
Parit, Patra, Peha, Baja, Bayama, Bocha, Sad 
or Sal, Sandhani, Sanna, Sayecha, Sedot, Siaria, 
Sirachas, Sisolia, Sodha, Trayia, Trilanga, Vara. 

Alodh Brahmans are from Mach- 

hii-Kantha in Kathiawad. They do the duties of 
other Brahmans, and are also reciters of Pnranas, 
copyists, priests, cooks, &c. 

Mods( 5 f^) are the descendants of Mo^ 
the grandson of Gajanji, son of Jioji and 
brother of Abda. They are at present mnlgras- 
sias, and are to bo found in the Modsisa district. 
Mod became a AInhammadan, and worshipped 
one Ban-ddin-Pir, He undertook an expedition 
to Halar, where he died.* His body was transfer¬ 
red to Alodasa, where he was buried according to 
Ms directions, at Alod-Knba. There is at present 
at Mod-Kuba a masjid in the shape of a four- 
sided temple with pyramidal roof, which contains 
Ms sepulchre. He is worshipped there by the 
Mods as ajpir, or saint. 

M 0 k a 8 —^An offshoot of the M o k al s i Raj- 

N a ga r s do not figure among the early 

settlers. The first among them came to Kachh 
from AhmadabM in the time of Bao Khangarji, 
A.D. 1550. One or two families followed Mrn 
from Paton and Dholka: but they did not 
muster strong till the time of Lakbpatji. They 
do not seem to have played a prominent part in 
the affairs of the state, except one Lakshmidas. 
There are about 465 families, including their 
priest®, in the whole of Kachh. They are well 
known m a political race. They are divided 
into Va4nagara Yisainagara. The latter 


Nandwanas are from Marwad. 

They are found about Anjar, and are cMefly 
traders. 

N 6 r s ) and Nodes (%%•) are Muham¬ 

madans from Sindh. 

N o t i y a r s (%rf%?rTf)—Originally Samas, but 
now Muhammadans ; scattered throughout 
Kachh. Jamadar Fateh Muhammad belonged 
to this tribe. 

Otars ( )—Muhammadans .about 

Suthri, 

Padyars —^Muhammadans about 

Tehra and in Mak. 

Pa era (^pip:)—Mulgrassias about Boha; 
reckoned among the Dhangs. 

Pals (q'H)—Muhammadan converts from 
Bhati Rajputs. 

Pasaya s ^ branch of Kanadde 

Bajpdts among the Dhangs in Wagad. 

Pehas (^)—Rajputs near Nakhatrana. 

Phuls ( 5 *^)—Muhammmadans near Bitta, 
Tehra, <fcc, 

Poars {iff3;ix)“Bindhi Muhammadans 

Pokarnasor Pushkarna s are 

a numerous class of Brahmans, cMefly from M4r- 
wad and Sindh, and are the priests of the 
Bhatias. 

Raja d s —^Muhammadans. 

B a j g a r s -Brahmans of the Audich 

stock, so-called from their accepting the priest- 
ship of the ruling race. They are at present 
cultivators as well as priests of the Jadejas. 

Bamdepotras (tPTW ^)—^ branch of 
Sodha Bajphts residing in Elhavada. 

R a y m a s (jfRgf)—Aluhammadans origi¬ 
nally from Mokalsi Rajputs iu the north of 
Kachh. 

B e b a r i s (tsjjflfi') t—®lso called Bhopas 
from their being the priests of Alata. They chiefly 
tend flocks of sheep, goats, and camels. Their 
wom^n make wool yam, from which they get 
blankets and their sadh woven by the Dheds. 
They are from Marwad, bnt most of them have 
the peculiar Persian^ physiognomy. One of 
their family names is Aga^ which seems to sup¬ 
port their Persian descent. They are tall and 
robust, aud have an oval face and aquiline nose. 
They live for days almost solely on the milk of 
camels. 


P- f PortMw’B C^K p. 135; 
® P-849i Trams..Bom.Zit. Soc. toI. II. 

p. ^u.— BtD. 


* Perhaps he was the same who destroyed GhxauU about 
Sam. 1369.—Ed. 

t Jour. Bom. Lit. Soc, yoI. II. p. 232. 
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Kela'd^yas —Biljputs about 

Xiroaa. 

S a c li o r a s fa pf p cf)—Braiiman cuMivators 
in tile Waghela towns, originally from Miirwad. 

S a m a s (^?Tr)+—Descendants of Jam Sama, 
tbe son of Jam Xarpat, wlio built Xagar 
S a m a i in Sindb and ruled tliere His pos¬ 
terity came into EAchli and settled in Pacbliam, 
it is said, about a tbonsand years ago, wliere 
they are still to be found as Muhammadan 
grassias. 

S a m e j a s ^ branch of the Sam as, 

herdsmen in Banni. 

Sahghars § were one of the tribes that 

accompanied the Samis from Sindh. They were 
subdivided into tour castes when they entered 
Kachh. Other tribes of Bijputs, such as Cha- 
vada, Chihuvan, &c., joined them, and there are 
at present seventy-two nuhJis or family names. 
Some are Muhammadans and some Hindus, hut 
all worship the Jahlis (^^), which are supposed 
to be Romans or some foreign race that saved 
them from the oppressions of Puvara the bro¬ 
ther of Lakhi Phulani, by killing him. The 
Hindus are to be found in Kanthi, and the 
Muhammadans in Ahdasa, Modasa, and Mak. 
They are originally from Arabia. 

Saraswats —Brahmans chiefiy 

from Sindh, but some have come from Hindustan 
and Gujarat. They once held important posts 
under the state, and appear to have played a pro¬ 
minent part in the early history of Kachh. They 
are a very numerous class in every part of the 
province, hut are fast degenerating. They are 
the family priests of the Kshatris, Doha nils, 
&c., with whom they eat, and follow any other 
employment. They have no objection to go to 
Arabia, Mozambique, &c. Tliey are pi*iests, 
shopkeepers, merchants, sipfiliis, and gunners. 

S e d a t s “^Muhammadans in Bliuj and 

the village of S e r a t. 

Sihdhal —A branch of Sodbn. Raj¬ 

puts in Khadir and Kanfchi. They are i*ogardt*d 
as Dbangs because they were once the rulers iii 
Pachham. The name is patroiiyiuic. 

Sirachas —Degenerated Bajput.s. 

S o d h a s li —Hindu and Muhammadan 


RfijpMs in the north of tlie prorince. They cul¬ 
tivate lands and serve as sepoys, 

S o 1 a E k i s —Except the WigheD 

grassiis in Wagaci, tiicre are no Bajputs of this 
race in Kachh; but there are many uiaong the 
Khavasas bearing this name. 

S r il V a k s or Jains are lYanias 

mostly of the Osw:ll and Srimali castes. The 
former are cultivators, and are chiefly in Abdasl 
and Kanthi. They were originally Rajputs, but 
were converted to the religion of the Jains by 
their missionaries. 

Srimilis —Chiefly from Kathilwad 

and Marwad, mostly cultivators in WiigacI 

Sumaras —Muhammadans from 

Sindh, where they once ruled. Now they serve ati 
sipihis, and also cultivate land in Pavar and 
Garda. 

Trayias (sfpff)—Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans. 

TJ s t i y a s branch of the JIdejis, 

and hold lands m Hindu Grassiis. Also a clan 
among the Miyanis. 

Waghelis—Originally from&i> 
dhar, near Rajkot. Once they were Y'^rj pow«rfaI 
in the east of Kaclih, hut they were sulf igiled 
by Mo4 the first Sami who cam© to Kachh, and 
by Ms suoc'essors. They st2I hold some towns 
of importance in Wigad and Frlnthal, saoh mm 
Ghedi, Bell, Jatawl#, Lodrani, Bhimimr, 
PaEswl, &c., and are tributwy to theBhuj 
Durbar. 

W aghers (gi^)—^The term has nothing to 
do with WIgad, They are both ffiadusani Mu¬ 
hammadans, and serve as sailors. They me Ao 

fishermen. 

Wanils 

divisions among these, —Srimilli, OswII, Modli, 
Mesri, Khndoi, Soni, Bliojak, Somthil, Vlidl. 
Of these, the OswIIs, Bhojaks, and Srimilis 
are Jains, and the rest are Taish^avas. They? 
are also subdivided into Visas and Dasas. Mest 
of the OswIIs are cultivators, and are found in 
those parts of Kachh where the best a>ii is avMl- 
able. Srimilis are from Thai and Msrwm^ and 
are generally engaged in trade. They are chiefly 
found in the eastern part Kachh, and VJIgad, 


PP 


I Bumes’s Narrative, &c. p-147; Jour. E. ily yol. I. 
, 204, 233, 242ff.; Elliot’s Hist. voL I. pp. 14o, 191, -li), 

lidO, 272 .—Ed. ^ ^ c i 

§ Trans. R. A. Soe. yol. III.p- o83; Joiir. R. As. b. vol. 
1. pp. 203, 212.— Ed. , 

li Tod’s RajoLStlian, vol. I. p» 93 j Elhot s Hist, voh I- 


p. 217; rostasi i p. i 

IL BB. ^ i“.—E». 

T Elliot’s vfA l.pp.2l6,2Pf:,34aj Jynr, j 

^ Elliot’s van J*. Bora. lit. bu 

lLp.224—hr. 
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Tlie Modlis are a political race, and are from 
M 6 d li e r a, in Gujarat. 

Waramsis Bajpnts in 

Garda and Payar. They are an off-shoot of 
the Samas. 


Wens (^of)—-Mnhammadans who serve as 
sipahis. 

W i r a r s (%^)—-Bhang Rajputs about Pavar 
and Lakhpat. 


SAHSKMT AHD OLD CANARESB INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. T. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 

{Continued Jrom p. loC.) 


No, XVI. 

No. 16 of Mr. Hope’s collection is an in¬ 


ofNnrmaditailaor Tailapadeva II.^ 
It records grants made to the god Vijayesvara- 


scription in the Old Canarese characters and deva in the Saka year 1084 (i^ D. 1162-3), the 


language on a stone-tablet in a temple at Pat- 
tad a k a 1, the ancient P at t a d a k i s u v o 1 a 1, 
on.the Malaprabhri, about eight miles to the east 
of Badiimi in the Kaladgi District. The emblems 
at the top of the tablet are: —In the centre, a l ingOf 
and priest in a shrine; on their right, a figure of 
Basava, with the sun above it; and on their left, 
a cow and calf, with the moon above them. The 
inscription consists of seventy-four lines, of about 
thirty-eight letters each. At the bottom of the 
tablet there is another short inscription of ten 
lines; but it cannot be read in the photograph. 

The inscription is one of the family of the Great 
Chieftains of the Sindavamsa, who were the 
local representatives of the Chalukya kings, and 
is of the time of C h a v u n d a II, the subordinate 


Subhanu samvatsara f, by Chavur da’s chief wife, 
D emalade vi, andhis eldest son, Achideva 
II, who were governing, apparently during Chii- 
vunda’s lifetime and as his representatives, at 
the capital of P a 11 a d a k i s u v o 1 a 1. 

The text of this inscription, with a translation, 
has been published by me in the Jour, Bomb, 
Br. B. As, 8oc. (vol. XI, No. xxxi, pp. 259 et 
segg,) Together with the following, and with 
four other Sindavamsa inscriptions at Nar%al 
and Kodikop in the Ron Taluka of the Dharwad 
District, published by me in the same volume, 
it establishes the following genealogy and dates 
of the family. Naka and his younger brothers 
were the uterine brothers of Achugideva 1.; 
their parents’ names are not given 


Achugideva I., 
or x4.cha I., 
Saka 1042. 


Naka. Simha, or Basa. Dama, or Chavunda I., Chavunda, Ch4va. 
Singa I. Dava. or Chaunda. 


Bamma. Singa II. 

Achugideva II, Acha II, Achi¬ 
deva I., or Achama, m. to 
Mahadevi or Madevi. 


P^madideva I., Perma, Pemma. Chavunda II, or Chavunda, 6aka 1084, 

Paramardi, or Hemmadideva. m to 

Saka 1066. ’ j 

1st wife, Demaladevi.= = 2nd wife, Siriyadevi. 

_I_I I 

Achideva II. Peramadi, Bijjaladeva. Bijravadeva (.^). 

Saka 1084. (Pdrmadideva II). S^aka 1091. Saka 1091. 

_ 6 aka 1084. 

* Saia W2 to 1104,—Sir W. ElUot. nology, S'aka 1084 was the Chitrabhiina samvatma., atd 

T According to the table in Brown’s Cmmtic Ohro- the Sahhdnti sarhvatsa^a was ^ab 1085. 




These six inscriptions contain maiu' Lii-nurieiu ; 
allusions, but not all of tliem can be explniued at * 
present. The governmeiit of A c h n g i d e ¥ a I. | 
iiicladed at first only the Kisiikadii|: Seventy i 
■and tiie Nareyafigal§ Twelve, and liis capital was I 
"Ram bar age or Rain bi rag e.i| Afterwards j 
iie acquired, in the conquests achieved by him at ! 
the command of Ms master, the Chhlukya emperor | 
V ikramaditya the Great, the Kckvadiiy } 
Three-hundred and the Baga-dage or Bagadige^ 
SeTenty, and also took, probably ironi one of the 
later Eiadamhas of Goa, Gove and the Kofikana. ^ 
A certain B h 6 J a, with, whom lie came in con¬ 
tact, is probably Bhoja I., of the family of the 
•Bilahara MahamandalMvaras of V a- J a v a d a 
near Kblhapiir, .whose date is about Saka lOoO 
(a.b. 1128-9). A JayakeH, who was driven 
back, perhaps in an .attempt to recover Goa, by 
Perinadideva I,, would seem to be the Kadamba 
J.ayakesi III, w.hose date is about Saka 1060 
(a.b. 1138-9). The. sa.me prince repulsed and 
pursued Bittiga of Dhorasamudra, he. the Hoy- 
sa|a king VishnnvardhanaorBittideva of 
D vara vat ipnra, whose date is about the same. 
Sir W. Elliot has ''s.hown that the H o y s a | a 
kings first obtained a permanent footing to the 
..north .of the Tniigabhadra in the person of Vish¬ 
nu vardhana’s grandson, Y iraballa|a,whose 
date is about Saka 1118 (a.p. 1191-2). It would 
seem, therefore, that it was the Great Chieftains 
of the .Sindavaihsa who held them in check for 
the Chalukyas up to that time, and that the 
.Sindavamsa finally.' succumbed to and disap¬ 
peared in the conquests of the Hoysa|a dynasty. 

■ ., .. No. XYIL 

Ho. 1 'Of Mr.:. Hope’s collection is another. .. 
Sindavaihsa. inscription, a fragment, in the Old 
Oanarese characters and language, on a stone- | 
tablet in an old temple, now used as a house by I 
Rajya Pujari, at Aihole. The emblems at the : 
top of the tablet are:—In the centre, a stand- j 
ing figure of some god or goddess; on its right : 
..two seated figures, with the sun above them; | 

and* on its left, a cow and calf, with the .moon ; 

. . ., ■■■■ I 

. - -- --—--^---■ .’ ! 

X Locality not known. ; 

§ Or ' Narayangal, Xareyagal, iSaraya^ful, or Aaj‘iL%u. . 

The etymology is probably ‘ wn-ya-/inio’, hit rfi.-.'.'^ 
of the jo^ckal. ; 

[j Locality not known. .. s i 

«?]■ Perhaps Kelavadi, about ten miles to tne nortn vi j 

BMUtmi. I 

* Locality not known. . i 

t So^-Ind. ralmo.y p. 8G, and PL ix. and xn. ^ j 

XX descendants of Yisvilmitra. Perhaps tip’se are ine . 
‘Solankis" of (JolonelTod, who are included in cataiogne 1 


above tliem. The fragment corrdst.s of ’vovity- 
four lines of about lliiiTj Icltt rs each. Thi* Ucit. 
with frauslatii)!!, haS been piibliahed by uie in 
the above-Ujentiuiied volume of the 
I/V. IL jL. pp. 274 ti Bibiee paie 
iisMng Itj I hav'e seen tl:e original and have as¬ 
certained the date, wdiich caimot be deeiphered 
in the photograph : lines 28-4 ran [28] * * 
raJijaMf/aigeyplifunurc jl S^^asfi srhaacheki- 
! tikija-i-^ikriitmilt,‘ai’aiyhi2 [24[fi/d- 

dlikmlii*a~l-isaradi^y\ Ac. AectirdiiigM it is an 
inscription of the time of the princes B i j j a I a - 
d ^ v a and B i j r a v a cl e v a (r), the sons of 
G h a V u n d a II by hiii sccoxnl wife S iri y 4 - 
d d Y 1 , ivho were governing the Kisukaiia 
Seventy, the Bagarltige Se^f’entj, and the Ktla- 
v4(Ii T.liree-hunclrcd, and the date of i.t is: the 
ninety-fourth year of the era of the Clialukja 
Y i k r a m i d i t y a the Great, or Saka 1091 
(a,d. 1169-70), the Virodhi The 

portion containing the grant which the inscrip¬ 
tion was intended to commemorate is lost. 

Ho. XYIIL 

This 'is another copper-plate inscription, in 
the Cave-alphabet characters and th# Sanskrit 
language, from Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile cxd- 
lection. The plates are four in- number, imrk- 
ed with numemls; and in this instance the 
inscription commences on the imkle of the first 
plate and ends on the imMe of the last plate. 
Dr. Buraeli has already publishecit a tmiiseript 
tion of tills inscription U' 1 a facsimile, which 
in some respects is better than Sir W. SlIioTs; 
in preparing my transcription, I have made use 
of both. 

It records a grant of the Great King Yijaya- 
n a n d i T a r m a, the .son of the Great King Chan- 


Ho em is 


iacsimhes 
tion§§ of’ 
haraia,! 


rma’s reign given. In Sir W. Bhiot s 
I have antuher copper-plate Inserip- 
/'iiayaiiaiidiTiirma and Ids Y ii v a in a- 


tioa is 

the Ckaiuk 

Tie 


sis royal mli'-.;- iw akiiyyhiie rol-tl 

io ' V ,■ : i.:L 

'.nkif wMuL' ; Liii tbk 

■dby Sir Wulu-r tbe yr.'iar/:* iLat 

i-iV ;.^ 

i'•. 

hoF/cvar, h-.Mg dez\^L<lAm-£ : f Vi-va- 
! Im&T estraotiea, 

y the one niestiwac'4 hy Dr. ihiniei! 

eves ty hiiij, to be tniihAy 


rroLapif tae oue 

hiniselt; aad eves Ij hiia, to be 
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gayariaa or VijayabuddliaYarma j| ; 
bat in this, also, I caimot discoYer any date, 
and the characters are, in fact, so rude and 
iaclistinct. that I doubt whether a transcrip¬ 
tion of it can be made. The langnage, ewen, is 
donbtM, but seems to be Prakrit or Pali, as the 
firat line commences ‘ snvijayanandi- 

mrmmamahdrdjmsa\ and in line 2, again, we 
imYC the genithe ® fummaMrdjassa.* 

As regards t.he date of these kings and the 
locality of their capital, Y e n g i,—I can only 
quote from Dr. Barneli% who, on palffiographical 
groands, refers the present inscription to about 
the fourth century a.d. :—That, the dynasty, 
to which the inscription giYen in Plates,., xx 
and .xxi belongs,, preceded the ChMnkyas, was 
first pointed out by Sir W. Elliot in the Madras 
Jmnml (yoL XI, pp. 302-6). The capital 
(Vehgl) appeal^ to have entirely vanished; it is 
said to have been the place, now called P e d d a 
Y e n g i or Y 6 g i in the Hiishna District, but 
there are soYeral places of the same name in the^ 


neighbourhood. As in the Telngu Malidhlidrata^ 
which, belongs to the twelfth century a. d., 
Kajamuiidry is called the Nayakaratnam 
ofYehgid^sa, the old capital must have been 
deserted long before that time. Hiouen Thsan*-^ 
(iii,pp. 105-110) calls the small kingdom that 
he visited ‘ An-ta-lo’ (Andhra), and the capital 
‘ Ping-ki-loh It appears to me that this is in¬ 
tended for Ye Dgi; the ^ lo’ being merely the 
locative suffix ‘ -lo’ of the Telngu nouns, natu¬ 
rally mistaken by the worthy Chinese pilgrim 
monk for a part of the word. Julien’s sugges¬ 
tion ' Yihkhila’ only fails in there not being the 
slightest trace of such a place. The ‘ I’ in Yehgx 
is nneertain; it occurs both short and Ion«> in 
the inscriptions.^” # # a oAhis 

kingdom does not probably go back beyond the 
second century A. n ” ^ ^ <^This dynasty 

was supplanted, in the latter half of the seventh 
century a. d., by a branch of the Chalukyas 
established at Kalyana about the beginning of 
the fifth century a.d.” 


Teansceiption. 


First plate. 


[1] 5Efflcr [ii] 

[8} 4K<h4f?iuE'« JTcnT5rr(sr)'^- 


Beoondplate ; first side, 

[3] ^^ K'l^^flHWT 





[11} [I] 


• origmal has, 1.3, ‘ Vijayaburtgavarmmassa,’ a' 

ddhj .mnch trom *nga% as there written 
^ mtroauced somewhere iathe li 

f So.^Ind, Falmo., p. 14, and note 2 below the same. 


^ Ti,''pr T V ior consideri 

^ ^ correct fomTS 
^ ^ ™prmt, ne finally prefers Vengt, wi 

senjjtioatlie final vo^ is distinctly 

^wges m Car^rese books, which must of necessitv ' 

of oIno“t 

vo^ I>««PtW)ns, Jom. Bomb. Br. £.^s. Scc'., n 

ElHol 

^“*‘^3^“ap™j>ername,butthethn 
‘ oWter as aat in the svll^ 

« “kk®»«»astnthcMtaini,,andId(nibtfnlly,^ 


preceding line, nor tK same character as that in the syllable 
■which he reads as and I as in this same line. Por 
or as a eommon noun, I can find no meaning; 
as a in'oper narne, it is out of place here- Some correction 
ox the text is evidently required. Eow, the second syllable 
may be either ^ or'rq’, por, the characters rl^and *^, 
the former v:ith q, loop at the lower part, and the latter 
untliout o, loop, are constancy interchanged in the older 
inscriptions ; so constantly that such instances can 
scarcely be regarded as mistakes of the engravers. Th^‘re 
are mscances of this in the original of No. XY of this 
senes, in the present case, compare the incorrect form 
of % loifh the loop, in tlie syllables g*, line 3; and 
1- 4; gi} once in 1. 5, four times in 1. 6, and tvrice in 1. 7; 
JTy 1. 9 and 1.11 with the correct form of the same 
letter, without the loop, wherever else it occurs in this in¬ 
scription; and compare the incorrect form of rj^, without the 

looij, in the syUables 1.' 1; rj- and f%, (the first 
1. 0 ; and 1,10, with the correct form of the same letter, 
wth, the loop, wherever else it occurs in this inscription. 

ne corrected reading, which I would suggest as most in 
accordance mth the letters engraved and the sense of the 
passage, .is L^jEIrqfT?, which I adopt in the translation. 












irhdLicLTk, J^rvtiqxLobryf Vot V'. p, X70 

COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF THE KINGS OF THE vfiNGI COUNTRY. 



sSSfiO ilk 
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^TrQurriEs at hAfagal. 


JI! _ 

C®3 ^^fMTfiri 61 <fR^sgr^nir — 

" '^r^^TOi^(«iT)jjppr, 

^^irdplate;first side. “ 

P3 ^^TO^wrarawa-TOiw m.- ira; riil ^ 

[ 8 ] ^rwjsnririr>msraCTii?prR^^^ 

^ ; second side, 

[9] 7R:cTfs#r r,i] 

fourth plate, 

[11] II iifirlFrOT ;r^ - 

[121 iRg- ^ Jr ^ 

i. TOT iRI ,p.,(„,, ^ 

Hail! From 6he victorious city ofYSiWi fnif “SJa^Mra-■v^lh^ ofKnravaka. It is 

pura,the Great King gri-Vijayanandi ° ffn>m all taxation, 

varm a,-who ineditates on the feet of the cLnh ^ governors of the 

holy Chitrarathasvilmi; ivho is the disciple of and this f^^^ers and the favonrites 

the venerable Bappa; who is a most excIlLt i^l tli ri"? 


Translation. 

Hail! From the victorious city of V S li ^ i 

pura, the GreatKinggri-VijayananL' 

varm 4,-who ineditates on the feet of the 
holy Chitrarathasvilmi; who is the disciple of 
the venerable Bap pa; who is a most excellent 
worshipper of the holy one; who belongs to the 

sorlf th ® f.“ ^ ^ ^ ^ “ a s ; the eldest 

son ofthegreatking Chan da varmd,-com- 
m^ds the vdlagers, together with the ministers 

nf.liCIT'D^ .CL.... ”11 ___ 


and others* at the’viLge or^dSp^^^^ original royal dues there.J £ 

in the country of Kudubdra — P . has teen given by many, and has been con- 

/mr 1 .. . _ * * tinnAn ITT -- i „ 


1 -T> il.„ L gv. vx ymenurapallUdi 

in the country of Kndnhara :— 

<Th^) it is. In order to increase our family 
and gotra and piety and fame and splendour 
village has been given by ns 
to those one hundred and fifty-seven Brfihmans, 
^Jon^g to various gStras and cliaranasf and 
branches of private study, who reside in the 


ubU'ers. omr- 

g is in mind. This charter has been given 
OB the eighth day of the dart fortnight oTthe 
month Pausha of the seventh year of our vie- 

onousre^. The command confers the enioy- 

ment of the original royal dues there.J W 


... -—VT jx«3 well cwH- 

tmued m grant by many; he, who for the time 
being possesses the earth, enjoys the fruit of it! 
The giver of land disports himself for sixty 
thousand years in heaven; but he who confis¬ 
cates land, or even he who assents (to such 
confiscation), shaU dwell for the same number 
of years in Hell! 


OH SOME REMAIHS OP AHTIQUITY AT HANAGAL m THE DHARWiii 
COLLECTORATE. SOUTHERH MAEATHA c^iSy ^ 

SIE WALTEfi ELLIOT, K.C.S.L 

space at the end of aiemj^ajiaifcomthe vittwe. Tte vill^ itself (o^ 

*< 1 .. ®Bofae plate. to iie gronnd) 

+ 'm.”°****° thetransoriptirai. by ffindnlawyagitbdiagatoaie ocoqpaatg; ^the Woe 

T CTiarano>,_.gect,aoh(H>hta '^ttooertamdoB«.<rftl>ei»^ 

I 7<»tm m^pU/, m(aalcarahK6jaM\-hdt the mean- irffioh aetBee flo. poiot io XtmA^ 
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oftmdesOr, failing ttese, has recourse to my- 
tliological legends or fabulous narratiyes. 

A knowledge of tbe existence of sucb neglect¬ 
ed and now forgotten places may prove useful 
to tbe arcbseologist investigating points of early 
bistoiy or geograpby, or if not may serve to 
elucidate tbe habits and condition of tbe pre¬ 
historic population. 

The following notice I'efers to sucb a spot. 
I can give no explanation of its origin, bnt I 
desire to put it on record, in tbe hope that it 
.nay prove nseful and interesting to others. 
Tbe first of the accompanying plates is a rough 
sketch nf the Kasba of H a n a g a 1, in the south¬ 
western taluka of the Dharwad Collectorate.'^ ‘ 

In the course of several visits during succes¬ 
sive revenue settlements between 1825 and 1832, 
my eye was attracted by lines of earth-work sur¬ 
rounding an old fortified centre, which, though 
no longer conspicuous for their magnitude, yet 
exhibited a regularity of plan that showed them 
to have been tbe work of design, whilst their 
extent indicated that they were not constructed 
for a temporary purpose. 

The main work, or citadel (if it may be so 
called), is situated on tbe left bank of the D h ar- 
ma river, which flows round its southern and 
western fiices, an'd then, turning more to the 
west, falls into the IrYarda near Kerigal, 
about twelve miles further down the valley. 

The south-eastern corner rests on a large tank 
—the Anike're—after which the single outer 
wall is developed on the eastern face intq three 
lines of defence, which, sweeping round the 
north side, join the works on the river, where it 
diverges .to the westward. 

The citadel (A, A) is called the Halekote, 
or old castle, and contains, besides the old town 
(0), a modem fort (B), of which, though now in 

* Mefermces to the first filaie. 

A* The or old'CaetiLe. B." The modem ITort. 

C. The old town, withm the walls of the Halekikl. 

D. The modem village of H&Mtgal. 

E. Temple of T Hrakeswaradlva. 

E. Knntina-dibha,‘Kxmti’s hillock.’ 

G, G, G. A low rarge of hills extending in a north- 
westemly direction from the earthworks towards the 
Sanda (S6d4) frontier. 

1, The slnice of the Anik^e. 

S, 2, 2. Waste channel, by which the overflow of the 
tank is discharged into the river. 

S, S. Bmken watercourses or little nalCis. 

4. Earned temple. 5. Temple of HannmSn. 

^ 6,6* E(md nrom the modem village to Geiahalle and 
vfisgw across the river. 

7- 

TirtpiksMswara, n^ a tree. 


ruins and deserted, the walls and bastions re¬ 
main. The interior of this is filled with trees 
and brushwood, among which is a temple of 
Y irabhadra (No, 14). 

On the north-west side of the Halekote is 
the modern village (H), outside of which is a 
very fine temple of cut stone (JEJ) dedicated to 
Tarakeswara, of which a plan and eleva¬ 
tion is given in the second Plate. 

! Besides the outer defences above mentioned, 
the exterior line of the triple wall is carried on¬ 
ward, from the point where it turns to the 
west, to a low range of hills, through which a 
ditch has been cuf to tbe cliauk% or shed, near 
a large tree (No. 23), from which the wall is 
continued round to the river. 

But as it appears to have been found that the 
hni still commanded the place, a further work 
can be traced, though very faintly in some 
parts, to a trench excavated through the hill to 
the Dargah (No. 24), from which point the 
rampart is continued till it joins the fourth wall, 
making in all five lines of defence, exclusive of 
the walls of the Halekote. 

Traces of other mounds are perceptible be¬ 
yond these, stretching eastward towards the 
hamlet of M a 11 e g a r, but whether connected 
with the defences of Hanagal is not apparent. 

The diameter of the Halekote is between 700 
and 800 yards, and the modem or inner fort 
about 350 yards; but the circuit of the whole 
area is upwards of four and a half miles. The 
lines are obliterated in several places, and can ‘ 
only be traced with difficulty, but iu others 
they are well marked.-f 

I was unable to discover any reasonable or 
probable account of the place, either tradition¬ 
ary or historicaL According to old inscriptions, 
which are tolerably numerous, it bore the same 

10- Temple of Durga. ^ 

11. Temple of HannmSii. 

12. Site of mined temple of Krchak-Sjit. 

13- Temple built by Gop^ Ka6 Besai. 

14. Temple of Virabhadra. 

15. LiDg%at Matka. 

16. North gate of the Fort, and temple of Bwara. 

17 . Bungalow. 

18,18,18. Eoad from the village to S u’r a 16 s w a r a. 

19. Small temple and a tiled shed over BSma-linga. 

20,20,20. Eo^toBomanhalle. 

21, 21. Two honds, or small tanks^ 

23. A cTiaulci near a large tree. 

24. DargaJi» 

25.. Hamlet of Pillankatte and temple of Haim- 

m^Q. 

The plan was rougjily diavm by one of Major Jervis’s 
natiy^e 'revenue surveyors, on a scale of 400 feet to 
an iiKjh, from which the present illustration has be^ 
reduced. 
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AKTIQUITHS AT HAHAGAL. 


name as at present in tlie lltli and 12fcli cen¬ 
turies, yiz. Pan an gal, a sub-division “of tbe 
B a n a V a s i Twelve-tbousand,” tbe liale-Kan- 
nada P being, equivalent to tbe modem H. By 
the inhabitants it is supposed to have been tbe 
Vir a tana gar a of tbe MahdbMrata, where 
tbe Pandava princes resided during tbeir exile 
from I n d r a pr a s t b a, as related in tbe fourth 
book of tbe epic. On tbe right side of tb© en¬ 
closure, near tbe western wall, is a remarkable 
conical mound (P) exactly like tbe Teutonic mote- 
bills (of which many .examples remain in Great 
Britain and elsewhere), which gees by the name 
of ‘ K'u n t i’s hillock,’ and is said to have been 
formed of the busks of the grain ground by her 
for her sons, the three elder Pandava princes, 
during tbeir twelve years’ residence in the city. 

Thinking this might have been formed from 
the ddhris of a ruined building, I ran a trench 
nearly into the centre at the base, and also dug 
down a few feet from the top, but it appeared 
to consist entirely of earth heaped np, J 

In connection with the same local tradition, 
the small mined temple (No. 12) seems to have 
been dedicated to Bhima Pandava as 
Kicbak-ajit. 

The position of the city of Y ira t a has not 
been satisfactorily ascertained. Professor Wil¬ 
son (s. V.) says it was “ one of the midland 
divisions of India, probably B e r a r.’^ General 
Cunningham identifies it with B a i r a t, a place 
in the North-West Provinces between J a y a pu r 
and A1 w a r, on an affluent of the B a n-g a n g a. 
He states it to have been tbe capital of the 
ancient kingdom of M a t s y a, which, however, 
Wilson (5. V.) places far to tbe south-east— 
about D in a j pur and Rangpur. Prom 
tbe General’s description it must have been a 
place of importance, and some of its ruins 
are associated with tbe name of B b i m a.§ 
But every place in. India to which no other* 
origin can be assigned is attributed to tbe Piin- 
davas ; and Bairat, being only a hundred miles 
south-west of Dihli, is somewhat near to 
have afforded a safe refuge to the exiled family. 


J I do not recollect to liave met with similar tumuli in 
India, except -wliere serving for sepnlcliral purposes, like 
those .on the Nilagiri Hills described in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Internaiional Prehistoric Congress for 1868 
(p. m, fig. 10). ^ ^ 

§ ArchoBol. Rep* (1862-5), vot H. p. 244 ; Ancient Oeog. 
oj India, p. 887. 

II These were Kirata, Tirita, MahAr^tia, Honkana, 
Haiga, Tnlava, and Kerala, 
if In three or fo 


According to Sonth-Indian writers, Vlr4ta 
is one ot the seven Kohkanas'j which Para- 
s a r a m a peopled when he recovered them from 
the sea. This accords better with the preten¬ 
sions of H a E a g a I, but the attempts to build 
^yt^g like a probable theory on such slender 
loundations is evidently futile. 

The position of Hanagal—on the edge of tbe 
Malnad, or forest region, bordering the Saby^dri 
mountains, and on the frontier between the 
ancientChalukyaand C hera kingiioiiLs—- 
may have given it some value as a niilitaiy post 
when these two powerful states were in the 
ascendant. But the absence of compactness and 
solidity in'the character of tbe defences is un¬ 
favourable to such .a hypothesis. After these 
the Yadavas.of Bevagiri (now Daula- 
tabad) -and D war'as amudra, in Maisnr, 
bfcame tbe ruling powers in the 12tb' and ISth 

' cehturies,andihektterestaHishedi^^^ 

ity in tbe districts north of tbe, T u n g ah 1 m- 
dr a,, of whicb they have left lasting monu- 
■ ments in the neighbouring tiiluki of Koda.f 
7n the inscriptions Hanagal is described ter¬ 
ritorially as a subdivision of “ the B a n a v i a i 
; Twelve-thousand. ” Banavisi was the seal of 
the chiefs of the K a d a m b a fnunilj, but tbeB© 
were nothing more than feudatories during the 
eight or nine centuries of Chalukya suprenmey. 
Tradition, however, states them to have exer¬ 
cised sovereign power before they were reduced 
to subjection under Kaijim. The town is situ¬ 
ated higher up, the valley, about twenty or 
thirty miles south-west of Han a gal, on an 
affluent of the Wa r d I, and is eacompMsed by 
lo% grass-grown walls. I| 'Omteitts some fine 
temples and other remains, which I had not 
tame^ to examine on a very'dmimg 

up some fin©' old 

by P t 
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risen to eminence before tbe Christian era- 
Failing to discover the relations of H a n a g a 1 
with, any of these powers, or to conjecture what 
prohable circumstances could have led to the 
construction of such extensive yet rude works, 

I am inclined to hazard the conjecture that 
they indicate the. location of a prehistoric pas¬ 
toral tribe, rich in flocks and herds, who were 
tempted by ready access to the abundant pas¬ 
turage of the open country during the monsoon 
and cold weather, and by the close vicinity of the 
shelter and grazing-ground of the forest during 
the hot season, to make it their principal station, 
while a large enclosed area would be required 
for the protection of the cattle, as well as4he 
herdsmen and their families in times of danger. 

Plate II. is a ground-plan and architectural 
elevation of the temple of T a r a k e s y a r a,t 

TWO IKSCEIPTIOISrS 

BY G.; 

The transcripts of the subjoined two inscrip¬ 
tions have been made according to photozinco- 
graphs prepared by the Editor."*^ - 

Colonel Todf professes to give an analysis 
of the first. But his Paridits have served him 
in this instance as badly as usual. The date, 
as well as the names of the king, of the donor, 
of the poet, and of the stone-mason, have been, 
given incorrectly. The former is, according to 
Tod, 748, while the inscription reads satesJiu 
saptast^ shttioJiaivarinisacladhiJcesliu, 746. The 
name of ‘ the chief of kings’ Tod’s Pandit read 
Durgdngal, while it is plainly D urgagan a in 
Ko. L, and Dnrgagenain lYo. IL, the latter 
being, no doubt, a mistake. The name of the 
donor is not Kaycih (Kyuk), son of Tahyah, but 
Y 0 p p a k a, brother of D e va. The poet who 
composed the inscription was not Gu;pta, grand¬ 
son of Bhat Ganesvar, lord of the lords of verse 
of Mundal, and son of Blaragu^ta,, hnt simply 
BhattaSarvagupta. The engraver was not 
Ola\hut probably called Yamana. The in¬ 
scription, finally, contains nothing about “the 
PanduAijnn, andHs encoimte r with the demon 

t Y^rak^Tara, Ztitke lord of TaTaka,theoiwa 

of phie.-~Vlm of the temple 

ST one inoh to twelve feet. 




sport Plate 1 


one of the finest Sivdlayccs I have seen, drawn by 
Yinayaka Eahdesava, the Assistant Revenue 
Surveyor.! If I recollect right, a photograph 
of it is given in the collection of Drs. Pigou and 
Neill and Colonel Biggs, published at Bombay, 
but by no means doing justice to it. It has 
much the character of the temples in the Fort 
ofBelgaum figured by Mr. Burgess in his first* 
Aroliceological Eejport, but is finer than any of 
them. The roof of the central chamber is in the 
form of a lotus,§ and round the walls of the 
interior of the same compartment are figures of 
the guardians of the eight quarters, in bold relief. 
Two or three remarkable vtrgals^^ov monumental 
battle-stones, rest against the outer wall, near 
the south entrance. They are very large and 
containing many figures. One of them repre¬ 
sents the storming of a fortified place. 

FROM JHALRAPATHAN.. 

BTiHLER. 

Yirodhi,” nor any of the other touching senti¬ 
ments and facts given by Tod. If it were worth 
the while, it would not be difficult to show how 
some of the errors committed by Tod’s Pandit 
arose, ou which Tod himself further improved. 

The inscription No. I., though on the whole* 
well preserved, is in many respects nnsatis- 
faetory. We obtain the name of a king about 
whom I, at least, can ascertain nothing, and his 
date, which latter offers difficulties on account of 
the want of an indication of the era. Samvat 746 
ma/y, as Tod concluded, have to be referred to 
the Yikrama era of 56-7 b.c., and correspond to 
689-90 A.n. But there is no reason to prevent 
any one from referring the date to the Saka or 
Gupta eras. Again, the rank of the person who 
built the temple is not clearly stated. I don’t 
think that he really was the keeper of a gam*- 
bling-house for rich kings. It seems to me much 
more likely that he was a great court-officer or 
general who played an important' part in the 
political games of the Th^fcuxs or feudatories 
of D u r g a g a n a. But what his office precise¬ 
ly was must for the present remain doubtful, 

* These zincographs were prepared from photographs 
forwarded to the Editor by Capt. W. Muir of Deoli, aod 
had been taken for him by a local photographer, who wHte- 
washed the stone and blackened the letters j and it is just 
possible a careful examination of the original by a competent 
scholar might lead to the addition of a few more letters or 
words, not quite obliterated, at least in the second. Both 
Inscriptions are on one slab—on opposite sides of it.—E d. 

t Anmls qfB^oasmn (Madras ed.), vol. II, p. 672. 
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TWO mSCEIPTIONS 


ieom 


The most interesting point about the inscrip¬ 
tion is the character of the letters. On the 
whole they show the Gupta type. But the 
mason has mostly taken out the Mms.^ i.e. the 
vertical strokes for the long a, and placed them 
above the letters after which they are to he 
read,* converting each, in compliment to feva, 
into a diminutive trident.. The medial i is also 
highly ornamented. The form of the jihmm- 
liya which occurs in lines 6 and 7 also deserves 
attention, as it consists simply of a loop above 
the haj and exactly resembles the sign still used 
in the Kasmlrian Sarada alphabet. 

The inscription hTo. II. is, nnforfcnnately, in 
teo had a condition to be translated or to he 
read entirely. 

Transliteraiion of No. 1. 

# ftRR- tt 


■N p ^ ^ 

II Ml] 
crtiwPw- 
IT ^ | 

qrfqqtwf^TTtwtr jw 

q: 11 [^11] 

^ira'I 
g^qtoTrq[q]f^g [Il^ll] 
qRurqsfr: rqijtrtTOnfr: 

% xqfj4r»?r%qrq i 

qt qt wut; II [8] II 

* III respect, as well as in the form of the letters, the 
iascriphon resembles the seal of ^arvavarm^ publishfid 
in Jowr. E. As. Soc. vol. III. p. 377. 

t T. 1, read with No. II End of line 

1, before read ? end of line 2—J 

the iirat letter of line 3 doubtful. V. 2, read 
End of line 3—end of line 4—V. 3, °c5r°in 

very indistinct, in I’TO'^rfftT 
stored according to No. II; end of line 5 before 
V. 4, end of line 6——read 

I V. 5. read “q^fpTOr: 

=TT^: in "qjrraqwft doubtful. Eud of line 7—ltOT°; 

and of line 8—y, perhaps and read 

flT%q:; end of line 9—3Trtft°. V. 7, read } 


5rr3-wiiTqrc^‘^ 

[0 

j-, 

[ IK^ ] 

Om,! Adoration to Sija. ^ fpj,gijgaa of the 

1. May tiiat the flame of whoa© 

multiform anger and fury- 

blazing fire, -s^hen inorc ^ resembles 

fills tbe universe, whicn ^j^^cb Brahma. 

the twelve suns • • ‘0ed with the rear 

Iudra,ITpenara,ando, ’ 

of a universal ^Ithehody ofCupid.§ 

looks, and which co^ the Snn, Ganga 

2. “ Sandhya is ^ ^ ascetic, consumer 

is the sponse of , ^^^litbon cleavest to them, 
of Cupid, r Ins Bhavhni m 

not a&aid of sm. gbava, who (there- 

snecessive sentenc®^^^^^^^^^- -- 

V. 8,read qpdi 

hap ^[ftf ^ in qqflfl" “<1 ^ 

Eud of line 13-W • ,^5,^ to 

indistinct. of hue 14 ^ 

anadditional V- 

rr“; and of line 

aarequiredbytte ^ of ' 

of line 16 -q|^ ' qin^^verym^- 

T. 13, endoflinelS-^'^ ^■ 

tmot.-perbapft^;’;^,, ^ ebine 
§ Metre sragdhar^. ^ xj^nixs. and 

brilliancy at the 0>do 

„.«M«scfViali9nand!»va 
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iipoit^'kaiilvlaiiglieii witli Ms four moutlis, long- 
i;ire jou prosperity !jj 

/S. When D Q r g a g' a 11 a was cMef of kings, 
who piT^umied tlie deeds of a Protector of tlie. 
world, who caused (all) ferilliant Yirtues to be 
(‘Oiiip‘jrci (with Mmself), who was skilled in the 
prrfo.vx;rnce of all kinds of deeds exciting 
wortder in this (world) % 

4. During whose reign his subjects, in con- 
seqiienee of (the merit of) their actions, lived 
joyful and free from misfortunes, wdiile the 
Brahmans, whose minds were purified by the 
knowledge of Truth, strove for the highest abode 
of the foe of Cupid,*' 

f. Who astonished all rulers of the earth, 
who, strongly and swiftly acting, utterly de¬ 
stroyed the dark cloud of Ms unhurt foes by the 
brilliant tame of his bravery, who caused (Siva) 
the foe of Andhaka, to doubt on acconat of his 
resemblance (to Cupid and to ask), How is it 
that Cnpid has recovered brilliant beanty, though 
he was consumed by the fire (of my eye) ?’'t ^ 

6. Then lived a grateful, truthful man call¬ 
ed Dev a, who did not oppress his kindred, 
and who did not lose his presence of mind even 
in great misfortunes.l 

7. His younger brother was called T oppa- 
ka, a bank-holder during the gaming-parties of 
rich kings, who, being a liberal man and upright, 
gladdened even the learned by Ms good qualities. § 

8. He, seeing that a chain of sufferings, pro¬ 
duced by old age and separation, clings to embo¬ 
died beings, built this temple of the god who 
wears the moon on his crest, in order to avoid 
(future) births and deaths.|| 

9. Spiritual merit alone is a constant friend, 
proteels the steps of the pious, and follows them 
even in death. After men die, friends and—how 
much more!—their possessions leave them.^ 

II $<lrdf4n?iirtiUta. Sandiiji is tke goddess of 

momng, loidday, asd OTening: In Saim mytkology ike 
Jenlcmsy of Pwrat! agitinst tbis rival and against fiangi, 
wbo comes out from tlie braided loots of ^iva, plays a great 
and it is a favourite subject witb fete poets. 

is against tbe metre, and 
it is not imposniblo that tko true residing is mgmhaneyMf 
thonga under tills supposition two letters would tiave to 
te changed. The sense remains the same. 

Metie aifpachcJihmt^mthX, SampXdUalohapMuvritte 
means both ‘ who acted as protector of the world’ and ‘who 
imitatwl the hehaviour of the Lokapalas,’ the eight guardian, 
deities f the p .ints of the horizon. A eidaUg unopobuidna- 
hita!i~~Ut. ‘ who was the cause of the comparing of brilliant 
<|iimlities’~means that his excellence csansed him to bo 
spoken of in tin-? hyperbole called prafcjAlamkam, e.g. that 
the lion was said to be possessed of courage similar to his, or 
the moon to possess a biillianoy similar to that of Ms fame. 

Metre yasmtatiJa-fca. Sattv&iiJ>h.odha means, of course. 


10. In tbe season which is delightful on ac¬ 
count of the noise made in their sports by 
roaming bees drunk with copious streams of 
honey, in which sweet and loud, resound the 
voices of rejoicing Ko'lls, this dwelling of Sam- 
bhn .... was consecrated.*' 

11. In Sam vat 746 this house of the kinar 
of the rulers of the Universe was erected.f 

12. B hatt a Sarvagnp t a composed this 
laudatory inscription, without any arrogance, in 
sweet and easy terms understood by the people 
and pregnant with meaning. J 

13. Y a ma n a, the scm of A c h y u ta, the 
clever mason who was aMe to understand the 
original, has incised it (in the stone).§ 

Transcrijpt of No. IT. 


?#rPr ll wlr 


••• §P5r^3r^5:: 

. JT: 5EJrC* 

ffg'55^ rtN.^ 

.ITT 7^^ 

fWSJfJJTiTfT pit 

Trfwt'rvrfrr- 

. 

.% ?: 11 

.8 

II wr: 

JTflt^rr: ftiHfTTnfr: ^ X 

rl^'^ ft’Tit.H 

.f%^rr; 75- 7t wjr 

.?r|T7Tri: 

.II...^ |r^ gsar 

‘the recognition. o£^ the unity of the in¬ 
dividual and universal souls.’ 
t Metre saMuUvilcrtdita,. 

J 3Ietre anusldulh. 

§ Metre gUyaryd. 

(1 'KeivB auparJihandasikd. To avoid births and deaths, 
i.e, to obtain mukii, or final salvation. 

^ Metre gttyd/injd. 'Protects the steps of the pious’ 
might also be rendered, 'protects the pious {kritinal) when 
they fail, or fall into danger or sin.’ 

* Metre ■insn.ntxtll'ika. The season mea,nt is, of course, 
spring. If alpakapaJislimob is the correct restoration, it 
may mean ' to which small wings are attached.’ 
t Metre upagtti. 

X Metre giti or udgttM. 

§ Mrttre anusJipiihh. Pdrvavijndnesdlindi,'Ut. '‘who 
is able to completely understand the preceding,’ apparently 
indicates that the mason was a person versed in Sanskrit. 
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....... jq^TGifTi; PT7 TTiT: 
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THE WASHERMAN VIRASEXA: A Ll.NTtAYTA LEGEND. 
BY THE EEV. F. KITTEL, IIEEXAIIA, 


The following legend is taken from the TGVa 

mdheham Tanira-y wliicli belona'a to tlie 'Hm- 
gama, i.e. the Againa of tiie Liilg a jt as 
or L i n g a T a n t a s. The Tan tra m eoiriposed 
in Sanskrit verse. Oar copy of it is ac¬ 
companied vdtii a Kannada (Caiiarese) coni- 
inentarj by K a s i k fi n d a C h a ii n a v! r c of 
Kiint ikfip ura, wliiclb, judging bj its lan- 
gaage, may have been executed in the Idtli or 
16th century a.d. Regarding the ?ge of tlie 
Tantra I can only say that it has been written 
after the time of Basava of Kalyana^* the 
founder of the Lingavanta sect, which is called 
also the sect of the Vtrasaivas or Vira- 
mahesvaras. The legend adduced forms the 
33rd Patala (chapter), and immediately folows 
the Faiichakshari miantm ^ijamana* Among 
other things it will be seen from it in connection 
with its commentary that Lingavanta nomen¬ 
clature is rather peculiar. It is farther to he 
remarked that the whole work bears the form 
of an instruction given by Siva to Plrvatl 
The Wash€r77ian Vimsena. 

(Craur! says: ) God of the gods, lord of 
the world, thon who givest thy bhaMas the 
desired fruits, what is the fruit of the service 
(sevd) of the Vira* saivasf who use the 
mantra ( jtisi described by you) ? Tell me ail that, 
0 Sambhn, pure one who exceedest the Vedas I 
(&Ya says;) Dear wife with beautiful brows ! 

* Mr. Fleet, toe paWisher of the texts of &o many imter- 
eating inscriptions of ihe Horth Klannafa country, would 
oblige the writer, and certainly many others also, if he wohld 
be kind enough to edit, in this journal, all the Sisaa&s 
in his possession that hare anyyeferenee to this Basava, 
who roYolntionized a large portion of India. The CMnwii , 
Bamva Pur&im (of 1585 a.u,) makes Mm die 7® A.D.— , 
a circumstanG© that militates, for mstance, against what 
has been stated by Sir Walter Elliot (HutCmi# Jeiirwl t*/ 
Literature and Science^ Ko. 18, January, 1838). 
t Commentary: Ling a van t as. 
jC.: kilyaka, a favourite LingSyta term. 

§ C.: who was the grandfather of. M I o h This M.lcha, . 
also amadiv&la, i.e. rajaka, washerman, is one of the 
old ga^a (host) to which Basava, Chaai* Bnsavt, and 
others belong. See J^abdama^ Tofadero^s AsaukhuMa 
00M. V. 84. 

{| Agana-overseer.' 0.*. livabhakta. 

0.: a person to whom the llSga had been tied at his 

very birth. 


1 a fcturj wL’di tl j 

fbriH'i tfii* tt-i* 11 .a rrhij i 

and pleases tae wijqIo world. I shiill 
tell it. Listen f 


piira. in thrt i nvn r^'»‘d Yiraseiiu. | a 
gap d tl b j a k s li a, 1 who liud overcome tlie 
objects (of tlie world). He was a prana- 
liSgin, ^ Ms body consisted of the pra- 
s a d a s,** he was performing a clean a c ii ii r a,tt 
w^as doing (good) works, was an aSgaJJ of 
RII d r a b li a d r a, §^' and bore all the charac¬ 
teristics, jbj He was fall of glory,possessed 
miicii riches, bad coiiqacred ihe three worldi®, 
was a guru,* used to pat on rndrlk- 
shasj protected the true law, and feedamb- 
ed Mmseif with ashes. He honoured the 
shatstliala brabmin s,t knew the mem- 
ing of the six circles (chalira), J was able 
to overcome the speeches of aniagomsts, and 
had worthy members (of the body). He had 
attained emaiicipatioa (nmlaha)^ his body con¬ 
sisted of the faiidamental science, § be had 
performed all tlie vows that become them who 
desire emancipation, and scmtixiizeii the cere¬ 
monial works of them who were eugagei ia 
the sixty-three stias. | He had got rid of 
the wrong notions regarding the fetters of tli« 
mija life and last, knew the mantrai ^ was 


*• C.; tb®elevfaprasiJai urtyiixddkai pm- 
aiiMba, bbaito, gliritft, pita, 

bbyita, aad CeJ.ta. 

ft C.: !i© attwded to tlie k i f ft k & eommted wife eima 
clcfefca (nmls)- 

g C.: UTOttim. 

C. s TI r » bha d ta, who m« i»m of fei of 

fee eye m Bir/@ ft>r#is€»{l. 
j!li 0.: lie bad fee purwba* 

^ ie WM eSer Hie TlraMv 

t Tk^'ibatstliala 1 raliaa tomprliw the six form t 
of ^iw> e&lWl vlmaJtTa, agker», 

tatp«ru8h% 

t 0.; ^^$kkik&m4h'Akt^s* 

I 0. j 0 Si asms. IH V A fi. 

if 

f 0.: the Gslied oa mmx\. iklya. 
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mi at I 0’'«‘^f0!iic ilie self- 

JL tJie spirit Ijiraself 
^ liiii a pirAtt kuowietige oi tiie 
c-‘ L‘ [ ?,% .At rjul titalliliesciences. 

AoJ.iesA lie Icil tiiken npen In’msclf tlie 
Tuw uniy tuiJ sulilj to wasli tlie trowsers, sasli- 
c- c ju:>, piCiC'.ts, Tjfbiiiis, mattresses, covers, 
("i R) IV.^ andolLei dollies of fclie 

BixtiradiVi^« manindras.*^^ amala 
* Malacdmra-', prasMins, X 
pdi]t.tlifjndT''s. 5 Sara pa Sj and aikyas, (io 

I': ‘ \i t‘i hli tliose •’vlio attended to tlie vari- 
ocs ^ j V/} oulinaiices. Be it in Svarga, Sat- 
jal'M*.a, c.' . a rariin tlie esccllcnt cleverness, in 
cl-'.*'-7/adiiLg “* of V Ira sen a,ft of tlie pra- 
s.'*i;dmxJirn iclrlrin, of tlie stern one,§§ was 
tlie woiijcr of tlio worlds. Mj dear! Tlie 
wnsJ.u‘’'nm!; (/ajih.f) V in Svarga, Satjaloka, and ; 
ea eartk desired to see liiiii daily delivering the 
dean d'/tlies of the PraniatlicndraSj^^f Virak- 
tiis,and iMaliatinans.f Tenerable one! in 
contimiallj B'aslung the various garments of 
tile gams X town § lie was serving. 

Tlie Cfaiiaaiijakiis l| perpetually used to stay 
ia tlie house of stern Virasena, as they were 
£! tions to see liis service. All the ganadhi- 
pas f on my inoinitain heard of the stern 
OiiuV fartlifiiliics:^ in his vow of clothes-washing, 
and rejoicod. Gauri! I also, together with 
tliee, was always in his house, and longed con¬ 
tinu'd 1? to see the (perfonmm6 of the) vow 
whlijh ..s worthy of the v r a t i n s, ft and rest¬ 


ed upon the thought of overcoming the world 
(lolmjaya), J J (to see) the virtnous vow (Mia- 
vrahi) §§ of the Mahatman, which (wvj) 
'was world-pure, presenting all riches, and 
glorious. 

Thou with the .handsome face! When the 
people and the rnlers of the people heard that 
he did not desire anything mean (prdkrita- 
nirmoha), jjjl but washed the clothes of the 
Virasaivas, f f Gurus,* and Yogins, f they 
said: “Tirasena, at once abandon the talk 
about refusing to wash the garments of the 
world, X and wash our garments too 1” When 
Yirasena heard the words of these persons of 
mean bodies (prdkntaclehm), § he, w'ho alone 
was honoured by the world, \\ was silent for a 
moment, and then said to the people and the 
heads of the people : ‘"I am one who is occu¬ 
pied in Virasaiva works,** am honoured 
by the world, ft and have a vow.fj How do 
you dare to ruin my virtuous work among these 
people §§?” As soon as the people and the 
princes of the people|j|[ heard that, they became 
blind from pride, full of delusion, tormented 
with immense selfishness, and subject to sinful 
nature and great wrath. (But,) thou with the 
handsome face, what shall I say regarding the 
ruin of those rulers of the earth who in the 
world try to ruin the vows of the good ? What 
did the y 0 gi n f f care for the bad language 
and the power of them who were seized by the 
darkness of pride ? 


jr i\: h^hmw itogaSialpa® «d vikalpag. 

I? C.: Mtda, tarka, Ted&ita, rnlmmsi steixya, joga. 
§§ C. ; liaktastiiaias, i.e, simply biiafctas. 

h\\ Ariwlliyas. 

■;«[ C.: Atitis. This is probably s TaJbbam of atithm 
a p&9jtn wandering about, =:jarigama. * 

: Tiraktasaadgliatta M%as. 
t r. : miliMraTUstlialas. 

X C*.: prasiidastlialas. 

I C.: prlQalifigastbalaB. 

II People that Um tekea refag© wia dependents. 
C.: saranastiialas. 

f C.: ftikyastbalfts. Hero ia seen to peculiar nse 
that the LI a g ft y t a a make of the term sthMck * in these 
caw It is simply esplethe. As on© list of them six sthaUs 
{m tins case the word is Muter) we !»t© h«e-hhaMa 
sthala, larUwwaTO sth., pmsi^a sth., ortoKSga sth., »rana 
sth*, and aikmstli. ’ 

« C.: kayak a. 

(washerman) who wiis an 

avatam ot ^ i r a b n ad r a. 

XJ C.: a person who has the firm belief tol, the ten 
t! r t h a 8 and the eleven s li a s ar© S i v a. 


th© bundle of washed dothea on his hick, on aeeonnt of the 
d»TO sword iaMs right imnd, and on account of the bell in 
Ms left. 


jjl! C,: the^ madivSlas who have been bom of thy 
O Gann. ^ 

5T C.:bhakta8. The pramathas, with the Lin- 
gaytas, form a number of primitive divine beings around 
gana is different from to gana of the 

* C.i nirdhMrins. fC. rmahants. 

X C-: bhaktamfihesvaras. 

§ G.: m themathas and gehas of the town. 

II G.: Lingavantas. 

1S- = Pr5“a.than4yakaB. w.C.: Bajatagiri. 

tt W* * Lingavaatas of a k^yaka. 

XX C.: of overcommg the bhavins (bhavis, i.e., people 
subject to ipnsmigration, worldlings, non-Lingdvtas). 

8§ O.: kayaka. 

llil C.: that he did not desire to wash the clothes of to 
D navi ns. 

IT. =■ ■ . * C.: Iradhyas. 

I r. ' t Ji 7."^^ 

X G.: or the bhavins. 

§ G,: oi these people who hadbhavitva tanus. 

I 11 tn<'* hifigavantas. 

X. , * ''^ho w^ere all bhavis. 

0. : i,e., a Lifigavanta. 

ft C.: am a well-known man among tiie Liugavantas. 
clothtv ' kayaka connected with .Jean 

|l * l^he Liiigavantas of Ratnamalapura. 

Hii C.: who were bhavis. 

W R: Hngangasangin. 








The princes of the earth, tkirikinj,^ of r]i< h* i - jw^ r 
md being fali of wrath, wanted to iLe 

s i V a y 0 g i washerman with a n.^pe, oiid to 
bringin forcibly the pure ganas (vhn'flit y,’f .vw-l)'!' 
that were in liis house, and the cIot!ies,J all tlie 
princes of the earth, in delusion as to tlieir own 
glory, overlooking the power of Yirasena 
yogin, and becoming angry preeipllately 
and without cause. Thou with the handsome 
face! Yratins in connection with Samblin 
{sdmhJiavdh)^ certainly ruin the I’iclies, the army 
and the great power of the princes of the earth 
who are blind from anger nngratefal. The 
enmity which the wicked princes of the earth 
had against him concerned me too. Because 
the ^ 0 g !n d ra of wasliingjl had mastered the 
mantra (ow namah Hvmja) of gnrns,^ lie could 
not listen to the bad advice of the princes of the 
earth. Everywhere listen to the valid order 
also of that ganadliyaksha! 

Hill-born one! The mercenaries of the princes 
and the followers .of the princes; like sparks 
of fire, fell on V i r a s e n a. All the princes, ft 
with their sharp weapons, overlooking liis pure 
and brilliant glory that consisted in liis having 
mastered the mantra^ came to attack him with 
bows and arrows, accompanied with troops of 
elephants, many horses and chariots. When the 
ganana.yaka saw, the moving of the leaders 
an,d soldiers, h.e spoke jokingly: A moving 
of what people is this like a vimana of the 
mrthThe gloriousYirasena, theganji- 
dhipa,§§ all at once took a resolution, made a 
whip of a washed cloth, and beat the ground 
with it. They did not pay any attention to 
the lashes of the whip, which were given by 
the strong fist of the ganMhyaksha and were 
well known and the seat of heroism, but led on 
the fnrions elephants, the bodies of which were 
like moantains, and which ran driven by the 
•bands and feet of the riders. The ganesvara||j 
thoughtfully looked at the elephants, putting 
bis feet in position and bearing the pure 

* C,: f C.: lingamnta® and Jafigamw, 

X C.: which they had laid down there. 

§ C. : ^ivasaranas. 

II C.: the ayya (master) of the madir^lan (washermen). 

f C.: bhatUrakas. 

^ 0.: the avat^ra of Tlrabhadra. 

ft 0.: that had come from the 56 conntnes to do hom¬ 
age (to the ruler of RatnamMIlpura). 

Xt 0 .: like frameworks or biers (mdida) for the corpses 
of thp town. 

§§ C.: the master of them who had the k i j a k a of 
washing clothes. 


WM h i*f li . J. c 

cpihuay-.-.irj'Y t]i> ruiYih u : j ] j- it m 

fijO’lit tile lii :i !r I t., > 77? h. / i' ii 7 . 
HuLi'-srarj: Lr>’ra / 

to the go.iiLl fiy ihiw.. 

(k^hvj. Ht-yiuu'lei wh-i hh 1' ? ,^7 

of Sivoo’iied elijfkiuts a. h 0... H . j ^ 
ofdouAs. Oaiiri! Tu.inY 7* Y r.- ’ 
VvaHma witLoui uelaj h ^ ‘u lunt- 

tasks, jiiid tent iliwii vi'lt tiiem the 
liorFOS. TIiiw fdi 1 hie 2-r 1 who tr.Ir 

lica'Is cut od, W heii tuijv the liorses all 

fiiHeii, the chiefs of the people feoi- 

sol tiers movei their feet, and ovc’t-J him, 0 
Hill-born one, as dark eloir.Ls cever tlie she, 
with swords, mallets, knees, sharp sr»e;*rs, ikris, 
clubs, diseases, and hatchets. Bat lie lashed the 
powerful warriors with liis whip. Pilrvati! 
When the goii-hononred "man saw liow the 
warlike, proud ia their Copfi-resembliag 
lustre, low-minded warriors tnmbleil from their 
seats on the necks of the elephants, he beat 
them furiously m the storm beats the cloais. 
The fall-armed wairiora vrifch bows, awows, and 
many badges of bonoar, seeing the croiraed,* 
shining,t lordly wiad-sivlft 

gasangin who was boxing with a fist like a 
thander-bolts lost their courage and fied, Sive! 
Then the warriors on the hago chariots, who 
were expert in the use of all earthly weapons for 
cutting and thrusting, and were filled with the 
intoxication that arises when stepping on the 
battle-field, ^covered the washermaa as darknesa 
at night covers the moon, him, the gaiiddhya- 
ksh% § who wag whooping, (iispersing the army, 
and faithfoly keeping bis vow, Ganri I 0, ^ 
thon, with the baadsom© fa«! they let a »ia of 
iirrows and other weapons &Il on him. 

This washerman of the laranjag, J| Ibe 
agent of the pn» Brahmaa {mmd&hm^mti fi- 
IbewtshcTJisanoftiieBhi-^ 
r n d r a s,tt beat the army with the pomti of liis 

ii 

ff 0. s pmiftf a Rmd ri*. 

C, s, wm hrf n erowtt of rsdtilito. 

f 0. j who kid ak»vi*ob*i:if radrtfaihi#. 

I C.: who' ws ^ 

I O.t 

'f C* t dlilip. 

»» 'C. s amfcfe of 

ft 0; s ** * * §§ a» »ti-tlt of 
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Iiiiiida as if lie were beating clot lies, lie Vtrase- 
wliu was a lion to tlie elepliant-iike furious 
enemies, a lord of the gods, w^liOtoe body was 
purMetd ou aeeouiifc of iLe elofcli-washing, who 
ioiiged to euii-quer the worhl-birtlis, §§ wm 
iim (howfrhiiO'). ' consisted of essence (sdra- 
was cornpietiiig al! virtuous acts, was 
iliitlifui lo iiis V'.jw, possessed great power, liad 
the s li a cl b a 121 d a v a k r i y a Sj was the 
falbrnoon for the sea of the bhakfcas, f* wdiose 
members were strewn over w ch ashes, to the 
feet of wdioia Bralimil and '\hsliiiii used to make 
obeisance, who was a V i r iip ak s ka,J Inconi- 
preheiisible and above the sciences, had mastered 
ail the Taiitras,§ was consecrated through the 
everlasting mantra (or mantras), had burned 
Cupid’s weapons, used to say over his beads 
(iihhamd!djtipupefah),^i^^ shone by the greatness 
of the mantra, possessed a body in which the 
iiine blmktis had taken refuge (navahhaldisara- 
'whose form was a new spectacle, who 
had the lustre of a crown of honour, wore liis 
sash after the fashion of a boxer, had rid himself 
of the eiglit kinds of pride, and possessed bow 
and arrows in his hands. Gauri! when the men, 
enraged at the fnistration of their desire, saw 
the guru who stood above the gunas, they 
said to the ganildhipa :f Hollo, washerman of 
the Blitrudras!** Thou standest on the head of 
the worthy people Iff Thou bearest a lirapyaka 
Janiaa that is highly praised by the world! 
The furious elepk'ufcs, warriors on chariots, 
horses and foot-soldiers that appear in the front, 
we shall cause to disappear {lma)lX m thy body 
within a moment, certainly!” When the g a n a- 


dhipa§§ Virasena heard these words of the 
warriors and the assembled princes, lie answered 
with the following words, which pleased ail the 
gt3od:—“ I am under a vow. Without inquir¬ 
ing into my vow, from groundi^s wrath, you 
princes of the earth||il oppose me to the ruin of 
all,’® To be sure he did not care for the inimi¬ 
cal beliavioiir of the kings with their elephants^ 
horses, chariots and soldiers, for their inimical 
behaviour on account of the vows of men 
underavow^f and of mahatmans,^ who may 
be compared to tlie wick of the lamps of know¬ 
ledge. Daughter pf the hill-king, devotedly 
look at the pair of feet that destroys (emu) 
victors and bears pure and worthy sandals of 
.wood, (at ike'pair of feet) of themf who .offer 
their bodies,J of the glorious ( 2 )rahJidva),§ of 
the vratiDs[| who belong to the very ex¬ 
cellent Viras aivasl^f I shall come with 
thee. 

When the rulers of the earth heard the words 
of ■ Y i r.a s e n a, who had made the vow of wash- 
i.ag the various garments of them whose mind 
was rooted in/the sensible works (viveha)^* of 
which the first one is the p i n d aft nnd the last 
one the sunya, {of them) who desired toover- 
coine the world by means of the beauty of their- 
self-lustre,§§ of the great,1||| of the gunins^'^ 
and of the best, of the gurus,^ 0 Gaurij they 
blazing up like streams of ghee which fall on 
flaming tongues of fire, with their bows, arrows, 
shields and swords, began to beat the gana- 
d h i p a t with their fists and hands. A s soon 
as the chief of the washermen^ observed that,, 
he began joyfully to fight as if Kamahara’s son 


G O.: Ytraseua, tli@ father of Kalidevah'.c 
hero-W). Tks KaiideTa, like the aboTO-meatiom 
M a c h a, Moagd to the old gaaa-lisfc *at the head of whici 

B a s a T a of Sabdamarii Toi&dcva’s list 

vew SP, 0-: thebhaviss. 

fill 0. had sthim haddM. 

ft G.: potswd the samgSrapaachamahabhCltaB 
* 0.: WHS united with the awaa of sadyojlita ’ vSma. 
ctem qghom, totparasha, and ffopya, that are amteti 

para«hita, ..j 

t 0,: hifigafaatai. 

the a^mktlkamfcagam&hyi 

If C.i who performed Japa hymk.a3of the radr^csha. 

tl.: L %&¥aata. 

^ C.: IiiSgamutaj. 
p 0.: Iiil,gavaatas. 

ItC.: ba y a I (Karmada). 

II0.; giiaatatlmniyakaf 


C. : (Allama) PrahJiu, Siddhcirdma (both of whom, 
are eotemporaries of Basaya) and other -iangaiaas. 
f C- : the Hahesva.ras. 

^ C.; Their bodi.es, minds, and riches, on account of 
aehara. 

§ C. : the viraktas, aradhyas, atitis, and ghanalihgas. 

1! C. : the bhaktas, mahesvaras^ prasadins, pranalihging,. 
.saranas, and aikyas {i.e. persons wno belong to the six 
sthalas). 

*5| 0-: to the Lihgadharanasamaya, and stand highest 
among the thirty Saivas. 

. 0. : slla. . 

tf G.: pii?dasthala (adding again the expletory sthala). 
G C. jhanasunya sthala. The pindiidisunyhnta sthala 
form the lt)l sthalas of the Lingaytas; see, e.g. Viveka.. 
chintiimarii, 2pd prakarana. 
p G. : which m their achara. 

illl C.: mahants like Gha-ttivala, Mudda, and. 
others. Ghattivala occurs, v. 56, in the Basava gaina 
list; mentioned ’above. * 

liH C. : those who have ahgagunas and lihgagunas. 

^ C. : of the ArMhyas. 
t C. : Lihgavanta. 

X C.: who was the father of (the above-mentioned) K s. 
lideva, and the grandfather of (the above-mentioned) 

MUcha, 
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LEGENDS AND NOTES ON CFSTO^IS. 


played with ball When they saw liis glorious j 
form they ran at iiim as owds at ilie sen. They ; 
wba bad moanted liorses^ elepliants and cbarlols, 
and the ioot-solJiers and princes who liud I 
escaped ’witli their lives, ivliilst encouraging J 
one another, fell to the ground under the JasLes j 
of the whip in his hand, w’McIi was formed of 
the damp garment, just as doves fall under the ' 
strokes of a falcon. The lords of the earth, ! 
who were masters (gmm) m the art of arclierj, i 
stood with bows bent and arrows put on, uad i 
had bodies like Cupid, seeing how he threw I 
down, remained Mmself unhurt, and destroyed ,i 
the wicked people,! showed a glorious ' 

and terrible fortitude, how his whole body, like ‘ 
that of viragins, had a dark-red lustre, and how i 


the rmh rutile wh.A 

(’i: tL, u 

1.0.1 r/uHii fiij. *■ InjL 1 z\ „ ac, , • , y 

and ull V L'j w*.rc ifo ,-1 ! .r :; . m i l icu;* ; 
t‘> iiie sword-ocyreig vitli luh luir ti' utzivus and 
tlrglw that t: / bj ly v' i 

of an essence giniering hue peivein to tJa,* 
figure widch %ay purfoed iuTk/Aji} iuilra ^ 
lijmns ot I rai-e. Ant. L .■ p'ed- : r ^ trib-i ^ 
liiiii who was endless, 'ivltn.ait a cn 

undivided fona i A Lad u 1 airs 

as the saa drawn hy sevea horses, r.:wmlkd 
b 0 m a it a 1 a d ii a r a f j i), bare an umbrcl u 
(4il:e t'Ui.Jls if fhia*3 vm fob .^‘/iv .‘‘efoa 

teas idi lie) as the moon, aad was Smyambhe 
himself. 


LEGENDS AND NOTES ON CUSTOMS. 

BY THE Biv. JOHN CAIN, HUMAGDDEM. 


Legend cf KuhhaMkdn% Krisjina LMnct, 8. L 
In the village of K n k k a k a k a n i, which is 
situated.between Gantnr and Mangalagiri., in the 
fionthem’ part of the Krishna District, is a stone 
veiy mdely carved. The top part of the. stone 
is broken off, but any one can see at a glance 
that the figures cut on the stone were a horse¬ 
man and two dogs pursuing what seems to be a 
pig. There is an interesting legend connected 
with this stone and the village, which, m told 
at .the village itself, is as follows 

Some two hundred yeara ago a naan went to 

the village of Kondapahi to borrow some money 

from a merchant residing there. He promised 
to repay the money within two or three months. 
The merchant, however, naturally asked for 
some better security than his bare word, and 
to his great astonishment the borrower proposed 
to leave his favourite hound in pawn. To assure 
the merchant that the seenritj was good, h© 
tamed to the dog and gave it several orders, which 
were instantly executed. Looking ’at the dog 
he then said, Now I have put you in |»wn 
for'two months, and you are noi to return till 

the money is paid; so go now and sit down by 

the merchant.^*- FuBj understanding all that 
was said, the dog immediately left his master 
and took up his station l::y the side of the mer^ 
chant. The latter, now fully trusting .the ap¬ 
plicant for money, paid it over at once, and the 

§ C. : tkearmy of tli©HI?idaTiBfajA* 

11 0. ; Ia%iivii&tis. 


I dog remained with him* Before the two months 
had elapsed, one night the merchant’s house 
was plundered excepting the rQom where the 
dog was tied up. In the morning when the mer¬ 
chant arose he discovered his loss, bat going to 
the dog he unloosed him,and saw to his astonish¬ 
ment the dog set off as if following the iceafc of 
the rogues. Thinking that he could not do better 
than follow the dog, he likewise setoff in parsaih 
and at last, searching carefully the place whew 
the dog cam© to a staruci-still, ho found all his 
property carefully concealed. Oa returning 
home he called the dog, aiii having written a 
note saying tlmt he coasidereil that the dog s 
intelligence and faithfulness had Mlj cleared, 
off the debt, h© tied the note to the animal’s neck 
and sent him off to hig master. The latter 
happened to have I»ea able to procure & sam 
of money, and was on his way to redeem his 
favourire, when he met him oa the rc»d. Angry 
a,I what he thought a breach of honour on the 
part of the dog, he hastily raised his spetr md 
kihed him oa the spot. He had no sooner done 
this than he spied the note^ and on opening and 
reading it he discovered the terrlbie mistake lie 
h^ l»§ii guilty of. D«p remoret now filled his 
mipd, and turning round he slew his howe anti 
thOn A sln^rt, tim© after this a 

mmi who was livibg nmr Imppenei to come 
by, and mw ll® the money, and the note. 

f 0* ^ of 
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Being a m,aii of great nnderstandiiig, lie com- 
preliended tlie "wliole in an instantj and taking 
up tii,o monejt called in certain masons and liad 
the above-mentioned stone carved in comme- 
moration of the event. He also built a small 
mud tower around the stone, Tor some time 
the spirit of the clog assumed the shape of a 
pimeM and troubled the passers by, but before 
very long this ceased. The former- name of 
the village close by was K a k a n i, but after the 
above-related event occurred it was changed to 
K u k k a k a k a n i; Jcukka is the Telugu name 
for a dog. 

Tim Mazu and tlm Tiger, 

Sfear Dumagudem a stone with a rudely 
carved figure of a man seizmg a tiger and kill¬ 
ing it,, was shown to me some three months ago. 
It .was said to have been put np two hundred 
years ago to commemorate one of the former 
petty razm of Pedda I^a||apalli being attacked 
by a tiger on his way home- A fierce struggle ^ 
ensued, which ended in the death of both the 
man and the tiger. Whether similar stones 
are often to be met with or not I do not 
know. 

Notes am Customs. 

After the days of ceremonial uncleanness 
wnsequent upon the birth of a child are over, 
it is the custom amongst many women of the 
Sddra caste in the hTorthern Sarkars to repair 
to the banks of a river, or to a tank or well. 
There they take a lump of mud, and the happy 
mother shapes it into something like the form 
of a frog; she then places on its forehead the 
hotiu (spot), and having adorned it with turmeric 
offers the naidvedyam. This done, she distri¬ 
butes to the friends who have accompanied her 
a number of smaE cakes, &o., and then they 
return home. 

I have not been able to find out the reason 
of ills <»remopy. ' ■ 


iVot'/JJp C‘f the Cohra. 

Whilst I w:is living iu Ell ore Fort, in Scn.oin- 
her 187?', a Ifirgo crowd of ptople, chietl r omen 
.and cliildreii. came in, and visiting evtr^ xrLite- 
ant hill poured upon each their olTerln^ts /' milk, 
flowers, and fruit, to the intense delig'^:t vh-Ji 
the crows in the neighbourhood, who iLcreoy 
had a feast which lasted them all the after*loon. 
The day was called the Magula hh'-—- 

Chaturdhi, tiio ibiirtli day of the eighth lunar 
month—and vtas said to be the day Ya- 
siiki, Takslrikh and the rest of the thonsand kc- 
gulu w'ere hoiTi to Kasjapa-Brahma by Lis Tvdfe 
Kaclruva, See the Sl’anda Fumm. 

Tlio other chief occasions w^hen these ant¬ 
hills are resorted to are when people are afflicted 
with ear-aclie, or pains in the eye, and certain 
skin disease^. They visit the anthills, pour out 
milk, cold riee, fruit, and carry awviy part 
of the earth, which they apply to the' trouHe- 
some member, and if they afterwards call in a 
Brahman to repeat a mantra or two they feel 
sure the complaint will soon vanish. Many' 
parents first cut their children’s hair near one 
of these hillocks, and offer the fi,rst-fruits of the 
hair to the serpents residing there. 

The Erikelavandlu, 

The Erikelavandlu womeii (see Ind, Ant, 
vol. iii. p. 151) are accustomed to honour 
their lords and masters with the dignified title 
of ^ cocks/ 

The Vaddevmidlu, 

The women of the Vaddevandlu section of 
the tank-digger caste only wear the glass brace¬ 
lets on the left - arm, as in years gone by (ac¬ 
cording to their own account) a seller of these 
bracelets was one day persuading them to buy, 
and leaving the bracelets on their left arms went 
away, promising to return with a fresh supply 
for their right arms. As yet he has net re¬ 
appeared. 

' March 1876. 


COBaESPONBENCE AJ^B MISCILMHEA. 


To the JBditoT of the Indian Antiquary, 

As I was perusing the other day Mr. 
B. V. Tulltt’s iutwesting account of Mahesvara, 
published at p. 347 of voL lY. of the Indian Anti^ 
qgmy, I found that one of Malharrao Holkar’s 
stebulw occurring in the Siecond 

of,the Snsciiptfion transcribed from the tern- 
'fb. of was ti»E8laled thus “ Hav¬ 


ing an umbrella white as the skin of the snake.”' 

I beg to propose another interpretation of the 
passage as follows:—Having the expanded hood 
of a snake for his umbrella.” 

I dissolve the haliUvrihi compound thus :— 

(Ttp. 

Eefemng the word'^H?^ to I)r. Benfoy’s 8an$- 
hfii^Mfiglkk Bidionaryt I find that it alao meanB 

















CORRE>I>0:sDEXCi’ AND 3IISCELLANEA. 


“a ■i.'.ke’s e;:|*i:uMfl L'mI;'" ^ rf 

th^s 11. . a:ijpr -iio leAnitil .’'■‘i' > ji'-a-,. , 

1*1' . I ' ’ 'j -j », (, jj , ' 

in tie same seii-o hj-i^ Inu:: li tu 

ihe 2>I ’ J/iHJ.’r./tY/ nClol.a j, !-i»o 

r%f?f qrnrgirr 

wbei>, aefordiiij to tlie celcbratu] eisnini-iitotor 
bagad.iLrraa, the word rauy mean eitlier tiif* knb, 
of u tenake^or its Jwotl in sappori ofTrldcli lie fpiotc4 
an aiiiiioritv from T islird Iw,>-a, which irj tliis;— 

liie iiitorpretatioii wliieli I ])ropijfie aliovc cxact- 
h corror^ijontis to the popular tradition iiklis- 
soiiibij associated with Malharrao Iloikar's name, 
and runriing thus :— 

Oi?ee opciii a time as the shephenl-boy Malliari 
was teiiiiiiig ills flock of slieep, lie fell asleep 
at noon. A serpent seeing the fiiture king of 
Malwa sillier from the scorching rajs of the sun, 
imn’ieuiaiel} crawled out of its hole and expanded 
its over the face of the boy, thereby foresha¬ 
dowing Ills future greatness. 

Tile above tradition has also' been iy‘feiTed to by 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, in his JImoirqf 
Central India, chapter YL, on the Hoikar family. 

In the interpretation which Mr. Tullii puts 
upon the compound it is necessary to get the 
word ^ white’ from without. Besides, I am not sure 
that the word 'iff^ means “ the skin of a snake.’ 

Allow me, as I conclude, to thank Mr. Tullufor 
the service lie has rendered to the antiquities of 
Makes vara- by visiting &em personally and com¬ 
mitting to paper his remarks thereon, thereby 
attracting the attention of the antiquarian to the 
famous city of the great Saliasrarjana in times of 
yore, and of the venerable Ahalyabai in modern 
times ! 

April urn, 1876. B. 

BUDDHIST MANUSGEIPTS IN CEYhON. 

The Ceylon Government has Just published are- 
port by the Chief Translator, Louis de Zoyza Mud- 
li&r, on four official visits paid by him to the temple 
libraries in Ceylon for the purpose of estimating 
the value of the literary treasures of the island. The 
Mndliir, though a Christian, met on the whole ■ 
with a very^ favourable reception from the heads 
of the various Buddhist monasteries, though we 
regret that in three or four instances he appears 
to have been received with a good deal of mistrust, 
the monks evidently suspecting * Government of 
some design upon their, collections. Thus at 
Galkanda monastery, the librarieii, an exceedingly 
learned Buddhist priest, ‘f politely refused” to 
allow the Mudliar to inspect the books under his 
charge, on the plea (which, however, appears to 
be a Just one) that he had already famished 


‘ Gortriiineiit irib a rjnq/kic cat .i t-u 
! library. At tw > iinp/jriaut uk * ..t- r, y./ 

I wcAt.iv ilbruri(-‘vuh .1 !aw ^ 

i were prcdiiccd. and the C ’criiricst r ? 

! tivG was inlbrmeil iLat tiica weiv j." 

I other Laud, 3Ial'Aiy^.a t. a? 

j which Tiiniour obtained :iX 

commentary cii ILdu f.v “ i i, pi A • ^ A L , 4 
‘‘was oscecdiiigy civil and Lwak, ..l 1 -.nrr i 
liigldy to'appreAate tlieciiAi't of CAcc r,nir:" oiY 
wi&liiiig to preserve the iirinusrrqii^ cf r* A " 
At a temple^iicarTmiganc the lArarLin i ^muA/ 
produced all Lis book^, but Lelp^ 1 tie 31 i iL.a*'*, 
make a catalogue of them. At tlie Hkii ViLdra, vr 
“ Silver Abbey,” tlie maiiiisenfifs, scanc ofwLjbA 
weie of extraoruinaiy beauty, weie |iUA".ciWf*'l 11 ^;^ 
large box curiously painted and set wdtA tuvi imns 
■ stones, and from the depths of this box tli4 tiiolAs 
produced “ with some pride*’ a copy uf iLo 
volume of Professor Childers’s Paii'DictionaryA’ 
At Madawela it turned out that a once rnagniti- 
cenfc library had been destroyed by the BrltLh 
troops in the Kandyan rebellion of 18IS, At 
Tissawa the monk raefuiry exhibited a heap of 
fragments of books, of which nothing could be 
made, said to have been destroyed by tlie whit# 
antSi” It is reassuring to hear tkit thej alsf> 
possessed good collection of valuable inaan- 
scripts.” Mr. de Zoyza—who, it must be remem- 
bered, is a Siihhalese, though, like many of his 
coiintrymen,beaiingaEuropeaii name—appeal’s to 
have carried out the task eiitrasted to iiim with 
tact and energy, and his report is interesting 
reading. The results of liis mission are not in¬ 
considerable. Some seventy or eighty rare* or 
unknown MSS. were examined, many of which 
are likely to be of much historical and philological 
value. Probably the greatest trouvaille” is a 
copy of a Simhalese gloss on the Dkammapaim^ 
which, with the ©xception of the rock iascrlptioa 
at MaMntale, is. now the oldest known spocimea 
of Simhalese prose. It is to be ho|»d that the 
Ceylon Government will order th© paMicfttion ©f 
this unique work, which, ajarfe from its litemrj 
value, may be exfwcfced to throw much light on 
the growth and history of the Smfaalese i»agaago* 
IncidmiteUy he gives some mtmBtmg *rch«olo^ 
gic^ notes, and he de&criWs his ditcoveiy of 
several rook inscriptions,, one of which haii cimMed 
Hm to ooixect an wmr of toirton in Tur- 

nomrifl, ^^.Ohm^h0 ^ He Infer MirngsY 

^PdlMmUGm^. 

BB. QO^BSOraiDTS BIPOIT ON THE 
OJYBON ^ ISSOEimOHS. 

Tho foUowIng w the. ,t«l of Hr* GpldschmidC's 
J^iOirt iMtha Horth-Centraf 
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r-r. Goldsclimidt’s services have been 
‘ two jears, and lie has as yet onlyexa- 
ii;scr:ption3 in a single district of 


““ III giving a general • report of my work on 
LifVioa inscriptions daring the last six mpiiths, I 
ran not attempt yet to connect the data to be 
iron! tiiGiii irifco ati historical accouiife. 

^ “ A roirmraiirely small portion of the iiiscrip- 
iions lias come down io ns in perfect preservation, 
toe great inojorifey' of them being more or less 
consjdeinfoly damaged, partly from natural causes, 
partly bj wilful destruction, the natives supposing 
the ancienti SimhAiese letters, which by a curious 
Biisnonier they invanably style ‘Mgara/ to iadi- 
ea:e some hidden treasure; thus, atMandagala 
(thirteen miles from AimrMhapum, in the jungle 

near the Kurmmg&U road), a -loag insoripfcion 
was, for this reason only, completely destroyed 
Kome twenty years ago. 

My collection now contains eighty-three copies, 

comprising about one-half of all the inscriptions 
to be foend in the North-Centrai Province, among 
which there are three in Tamil, and these not 
verj ancient ones, the remainder being Simhalese 

of various ages. 

“ 2^0 inscription of . the pre-Bnddhistic period 
having been discovered, we may infer from this 
act that the custom, and perhaps even the art 

Ot writing was unknown to the Simhalese as late 
as the reign of Dev4nampiya Tisso; from that 
time to the present day Simhalese has always 
been written in the same alphabet, made known 
to ns m Its original shape by J. Prinsep, the 
d«ipherer of King Asoka’a inscriptions, but so 
changed in the course of nearly 2,100 years as 
to exhibit hardly any trace of resemblance be¬ 
tween the ancient characters-and the letters now 
la use. ' 

By finding out the links between the old 
and the modem Simhalese, I was 

* J of 

the dd letters is maintained as far down as to 

the third century a.h., while in the beginning of 
fte eighth oentuiy we already meet with an alpha- 

W amiiar to the rounded modem Sifihalese in 

iji whole a^ot. It is in the intermediate time 
a™ • Kteratnm seems to have 

th. M wr]** “soriptionaarefound, 

« Tory naaerotM portion of them is seen in 


1 caves, with no more contents, generally, than the 
dedication by some king or private person of the 
f cave to the priesthood. 

“ There are nine sach caves at Hihintale, two 
1 at Wessagiri near Anuradhapnra, four near the 
: village Kettukanda (eighteen miles from Mihin- 

! tale, in the jungle towards Trinkamali), and 
some at several other places I have visited. 

^ “ The inscriptions at Wessagiri refer tothe dona- 
■ tion of two oaves by the wife and son, respectively, 
of the Brahman Halikada, who seems to be the 
identical Brahman mentioned in the Mahdvanso 
as one of the ambassadors sent by King Devfi- 
I nampiya Tisso to King Dharmdsoka. ° These, 
together with many other cave-inscriptions in 
which Brfihmans appear as donors, furnish us 
with the interesting fact that originally the Brah¬ 
man caste must have been a powerful and zealous 
member of the Buddhist community of Ceylon, 
whHe later every trace of them is bst among the 
Simhalese. Short though they are, and generally 
devoid of historical interest, these inscriptions are 
highly valuable as being the oldest specimens of 
the Simhalese language ; and by comparing them 
with the contemporary languages of India, known 
to ns by the inscriptions of King Asoka, as well ai' 
with the other Aryan dialects, we obtain the first 
foundation for a history of the Simhalese language 
ftud. 8(11 explanation of its grammar. 

“ There is another large class of inscriptions 
engraved on huge rocks, generally in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of ancient ViM-ras, to which parti¬ 
cularly my above remark about wilful destruction 
of the old letters applies. They also mostly refer 
to donations to the priesthood, supply of the four 
requisites ipratyayas), construction of a Vihclra. 
Gkaityas, &o., the relationship of the donor bein<r 
•often mentioned. King Gajabfihu (113-125 a.d.K 
to whom I have reason for ascribing the numerous 
msciiptions I have found bearing the name of 
Oamiui Abhaya (while King Dushtagfimini, who 
is known to have styled himself Gamini Abhaya, 
must have used a more ancient form of the alpha¬ 
bet), tells us, as far as I have made ont, nothing 
of his wars in India. One inscription found on 
the Euwanwaeli Dfigoba at Anuradhapura, and 
containing the fuU name of the king (‘Gayabahu 
Gfimini Abhaya’), refers to ViUras constructed 
for the Dakshina and Abhaya divisions of the 
priesthood. The names of several tanks are 
given in another inscription of the same king, 
engraved on an enormous rook at the entrance to* 
t^e Vihdxa, Mihintale, and covering a space of 
27" X 14'6"; but this is unfortunately defaoed-in 
too many places to admit of an explanation of the 
contents. The successor of King Gajabahu,. Mal- 
.laka Nfiga, states on the rock of Mahfi Eatmala 
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(three miles from Aiiuradhapiira, towards Kura- 
ri».gala) ttiafc he supported the priesthood with 
rice-gruel (ydJm) and boiled rice There 

are in.scripfcioii3 belonging to King Batiya Tisso, 
probably the second of this namCj afe Gaigirikanna 
(eight rniles from Madawaclihiya, nevr the road to 
Jaffna), to Sirinaga at Anaradhapura, and to 
others, written in the same characters. 

“ I have met with no inscription of the most 
famous king of the earlier centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era, Sri Sahgabo I.; but liis murderer and 
successor, Meghavarna (Golu) Abhaya, lias left 
us an inscription on a rock at Dcbelgalpansala 
(about three miles from the road to Trinkamalis 
eleven miles from Mihintale), and the minister 
of king Mahasena, son of Gothabhaya, also called 
Meghavarna Abhaya, appears in a long but defaced 
inscription on the Suwanw^eii Bagoba, Aiiura- 
dhapura. Then follows a long period, inscriptions 
of which I have not seen, as yet, before we meet 
with the name of Sri Sahgabo III. on several 
stones. A long inscription of his at Mihintale, 
written on fourteen broken slabs of stone, refers, 
as far as it is preserved, to several weights of 
gold, the use of which I have not been able to 
make out. A stone pillar at Amiradhapura con¬ 
tains an edict of this king about fishing in Abba- 
yaw^wa; another one, found at Mah^kalattewa 
(six miles from AiiurMhapiira, on the road to 
Gaikulam), grants freedom from taxation to the 
place where the king had built a nunnery in honour 
of his mother; a fourth one was lately found at 
Gomkolimwa near Madawachhiya. 

“ The four last-mentioned inscriptions are dated, 
giving the year of the. king^s reign and the day 
of the lunar month. , It is a matter of surprise 
to find, in the inscription at Anuradhapura, the 
king reigning in his nineteenth year, while, 
according to the MaJidvauht the time of Sri 
Sanghabodhi III/s reign did not exceed sixteen 
years (702-718 a.d.). The full date of this inscrip¬ 
tion is the thirteenth day of the lunar month 
Msendindina (March), in the nineteenth year; 
the date of the inscription at Mihintale, the full 
day of the lunar month Hihila {i.e» the *'coM^ 
month, November), in the twelfth ; the date 
of the inscription at Mah^kalatkewa, the tenth 
day of the lunar month Nawaya (February), in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Sri Sangabo. 
The date of the inscription at Gonikoilaewa, which 
IS much defaced, I am not able to make out, except 
that it was written on a poy(t or full-moon day, 

‘‘ Besides these, I have copied a great number. 
of other stone-pillar inscriptions of the same and 
later periods. Often we meet with such pillars 
having a crow and a dog engraved on one side. 
This, according to the interpretation of the natives, 


I means n viz., wiiv.rcr ?!rrii vioLite 

I property of the pnn-.ord Iv 

I being re-born ill the tvn.lkiui uIu.a 
I ammais; ofreii the same phare riiow aho ib.n 
I feigns ol the sun, a Lulf-mof i:. a 

the iiiscriptioiis iaiot in dure expied by 
me, I have to mention one Itiig one of King 
Xissanka ilaik, tue same king whose three in¬ 
scriptions at Polianartiwa have beer: piibhalied 
in the Xrer/rel of Moyal f / i April 

lp4), fouiiil on the RuwaiiwiBli at Ami- 

radbapara, and one iiiaeriptioii of Lag Yijayasing- 
iikit, general to King Salaimrean of the Okaka 
branch, husband to the (famoas) qaeeii Lildvatf, 
written in the third year of the kiiigki reign, 
according to wdiidi the general had built near 
Abiiayawfewa (now generally called by its Tamil 
name, Bassfivakkulam) a golden palace {mwafi- 
which w^ord perhaps may only imply a 
palace called so after Ihe Rawaiiwmli B^goha for 
the use of the priestlioocl, and furnished them 
with the four pmyatyas. The alphabet, in which 
these last-uameci inscriptions are written, is iii 
many letters already almost identical with the 
modem Simhaleae alphabet. 

*‘I have examined and copliii until now the 
inscriptions at Auuiidhapum, at Mihinlale, in the 
jungle in the direction of Triiikamaii, Puitalam, 
Kurunaegala, near Madiwaehhija on the Centra! 
road, and at a few other places. ■ 

Of the ancient and famous Digohas at Anai*4- 
dhapura, only the Euwanwaii Dagoba (the Malii- 
fehQpo of the 3£aIidmmo) exhibits a conaideiitble 
number of inscribed stones, most of which I have 
mentioned above ; the Thfipirimo has two short 
old inscriptions without special interest. The 
Ablmyagiri D%obft contains one of the longest 
inscriptions in the island (written about the tenlh 
century), which is, however, so much defaced thfcl 
little of its contents can gaessed. The other 
Bagobas, the Mariehavafeti, the JrtamnMmo 
I)igob% have not jet been cleftrsd. I have not 
seen as yet, in the iaasrlptions found nmr the 
ancient tanksf any Bollce conceroing the means by 
which they were ooMkacied. 

“As the history of the SimWese Hags is 
comparatively wel known 'from the chronicits, 
and sfeatouients about the ctilfcur© md fche dsve'Iop. 
ment of the p«)ple are rarely met with la ti® 
Orient, either in historical books or in iasoripfcions, 
the chief result to he deriv«i from a i»mpiliitioii 
of the Simhalese iawripllons will m Ikfuistic 
o-ne, as we shall hart the ram of 

tracing out from the inscripliems a amlinued his¬ 
tory rf'lhe'Si»W«e teftiage. is : 

now provirf to. f thomugh, dkl«t, having 

its nearest relations in some of the dial«5t» Qsted 
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in Eing Asoka’s inscriptions, as well as in the 
Mahaashtri Prakrit of the Indian middle age, 
wiiile if} differs from PMi in Tery essential points; 
many of the difficulties of Siihlialese grammar 
can already he explained by the help of the ancient 
inscriptions. 

'*For the reproducticn of inscriptions I hare 
applied paper copies (squeezes) whererer it was 
possible, bat a great number of the inscribed 
stones, rough, worn out, and defaced, do not admit 
of this; in many cases the restoration of the old 
letters is left to conjecture. 

“P. Goldschmidt. 

^' Anurldhapnra, Sept. 2,1875.’' 

(Prom The Academy, Hot. 20, 1875.) 

THE TEXT OP TABAEI. 

Mr. H. W. Preeland, of.Chichester, has forward-^ 
ed to us tlie e.nolosed letter for publication. Mr. 
Freeland will be happy to receive and transmit 
to the proper quarter any contributions which 
the friends of Oriental literature may be willing 
to make:— 

Leyden, Novemher 2, 1875. 

^‘Deae SiE,—Allow me to give you some more 
particulars about a great literary, undertaking .at 
which I Just hinted during your visit to our 
town: the publication of the large. origin,al Chro¬ 
nology of Tabari, the greatest historical work of 
the Arabic literature. The labour being too 
great ior a single person, it, has been divided 
between several scholars, under the superinten¬ 
dence of my friend and colleague, Professor de 
Gk>eje, Dr. Barth, of Berlin, will give the intro¬ 
duction and the Biblical history; Professor Hdl- 
deke, of Strassburg, the Sassanides; Professor 
Doth, of Leipsig, the Prophet and the four first 
Khalifs; Dr. Muller and Dr. Grpnert, of Berlin, 
and Professor Thorbeoke, of Heidelberg, the 
Onmiyades; Professor de Goeje himself the Abba- 
sides. * It wiU be/ as Professor Sprenger writes, 

* the task of this age to publish a critical edition 
of Tabari’s history, Just as well as to explore the 
interior of Africa and the Polar‘regions.’ In 
oompirison with the two last-named undertakings 
the expnses of the first wiE be small. But 
expenses there will be:—no't for the printing, 
M«srs. Brill of this 'town being quite ready to 
do that at their own risk, but for the copying of 
those MSS. which are inacscwaible to the editors. 
In C<msf»ntinople those parts have been copied 
ahmdy wMch are;*not to be. found in Western 
Burop^ with the exception' of a fragment, which 
wlHstiE 4M, In the British Museum on© 
I»t hm b©« and ancAh^ collated. Mr. 

de haS'heCT. ^aJble to defray those senses 


I by a donation, of 2101, from Professor Stahelin, 
of Basle, and by a subsidy of 1.25L from our 
Government. What remains is to obtain a copy 
of the other MSS. in Oonstantihople .and the 
' British Museum, which are to be collated with 
those we have, and a copy of a complete MS. which 
exists in Medina, Mr. de Goeje cannot state 
precisely the sum he wants for all that, but it 
certainly-will be more than what has been already 
expended. The money is hard to fi.nd, and it 
would be a pity if the splendid undertaking mis¬ 
carried through a merely pecuniary hindrance. 
Perhaps you and your friends in England will be 
disposed to lend a band towards its realization. 
English gentlemen have shown very often that to 
large fortunes they Join the love of science and 
the will to promote it; so I come to you as a beg¬ 
gar, ' the more confidently as I have no personal 
interest in the matter, my time being wholly 
taken up by quite another work. Believe me, dear 
Sir, yoiirs very truly, E. Dozy.” —The Academy, 

CUSTOM AMONG THE LAMAS OP THIBET. 

The following strange custom of the Lamas of 
Tibet is related in the Eeport of the Yarkand 
Mission. At the yearly festival held at Job, the 
bones of defunct Lamas, brought from all quarters, 
are boiled in a huge cauldron. On this occasion 
two or three aged Lamas always sacrifice them¬ 
selves by jumping into th'^ boiling liquor, and be¬ 
come converted into soup which is called sholaudr- 
sJian. At the conclusion of the festival, this .ioup 
is distributed amongst the attendant Lamas, who 
fill it into copper vessels covered with red cloth: 
these copper vessels are called lonkha, and are 
carried about the person, suspended on one side 
from the girdle. When all these Lamas disperse 
and retnrii to their own homes, they distribute 
their store of sholcmdrshan to the other Lamas, 
who receive it in little copper vessels the size of a 
thimble, and similar in shape to the lonhJia. They 
are always worn slung at the waist from the girdle; 
.and when he eats, the Lama first dips a wood pen¬ 
cil into the little copper bottle, and passes it across 
his tongue. 

THE SNAKES. 

The Heaven is your Father, and the Earth is your 
Mother, 

Soma your brother, Aditi your sister, 0 ser¬ 
pents! 

Unseen but all-seeing, remain in your holes, and 
hiding 

Enjoy and amuse yourselves there in your 
fashion. 


II. 5. 12.^ 

* Prom Baserlrin’s Lcmd of the TamuM<m8, by J. D. B. Gribble, M.C.S. 
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ElMASKS OH THE SIKSHlS. 


BEMARKS OH THE SIKShIs, 


BY DR. F. KIEDHOEN, 

(Cctncl'j.d& 

“T HOW proceed to ^ve a sliort accomit of tlie 
■A. Sikslia treatises wiiicli I have been able to 
collect up to tlie present. Owing to tli© imper- 
lect condition of my MSS., tkis account will 
not in e¥ery case be as accurate or complete m 
I could wish it to be. I neTertbeless venture 
to bope that it will not be considered entirely 
useless or Void of interest. 

1. Tbe AmocihIkmmni ^ikshI belonp to 
the MailiyanMna ^ahhd of the Y^juneda. My ’ 
MS. of this work contains 57 slokas, which, so 
far as I can make out from the very incorrect 
text, treat of the pronunciation of certain letters. 
The treatise begins :— 

I 

Wr qqr ii \ il 


Mf^ifrrofsrr IRII 
% i 

qw? WTE# 11 ^ 11 


DECCAN COLLEGE, PFXA. 

IfroTiip. 144.) 

j ^ and its contents are given in the 

I Sikskddk^ii^ii of the mentioned 

alx)Te.* ■ 

S. ^ Tie Amita-SjkshI treats cliie% of tli® 
pecttliar accentmtiaa of Vedic passages met 
with in the Talttirpja Amnijaka: it professes 
j to have 'been Imei on nine other Sikshas. It 
beons 




iciTnrg 


JRTsq 

%RrcJT{^qqi ^ qt q” n 

md it ends :— 

5 ^ q^?pr 1 
qfe" (?) 

?qqW%Jr II 




and it ends 


^rqmq^'y^iq ^ ^qr jrW^: ii \\B j| 

The Library of the Asiatic Society at Caleatia 
possesses a work eatitled AmogMnandini &ih- 
shuy which Goataias oaly 17 slokas, all of which 
are fonad ia my owa copy. Dr. Rajendralal 

Mitra (Notices of Jamkrit MSS. No. L p. This gikshA is aceompaaiedby aa aaonymoas 
72) “entioM mother work which bears the commeaiary. Both the text ai the commea- 

The IpisTri wf tl, T . 60 pages, each of which 

fi A-n t ^ ^ ^ 9 lines with about 35 akshawa ia each 

nc^tion and pronunciation and lin-A, ♦ 

gai^) of the letter of the alphabet. It is 4. The K*iiTA.giK 3 Hl beloags to the Md- 
wntea m prose, bat eads with three slckas dhyandim, a£ &6 It treats, Eke 

whM* give a resume of the precediag prose the Pra%‘»<Wtra 3.^7, of theproBUBciaiaoB of the 
prfoa My MS. contsias 44 lines each of Wlara^ (to be |w»oime^ as w, e.g. » 
a^nt 42 ^haras.—A very large portum of |t), ^ (to be proaoamwd as e.g. 
this Sikaha is quoted by Semaekimdra intiie q; (to 1^ pnaiouneed as ety. 
comiaeafauy oa Ms Sitra gvqtqH TPOTfq; W% AnuBi4i% tiie ^bEng of oowmants, the 

• ^ also JinettdEsbnddM’B XAHU-vimranaptisim TOWf W ftlffql ) to (jastea feritS nmy 1^.8 

<m Pi I, 1, % wimm toe 0£k»M hm likewm r^a'^ to# irfwd to# nil« ptmi % 

been .made -os© <rf,--Pat»isJalk m bit mmmm^ m to® Mm to# 4tooff»wAi- 

f/b 1 % Cto.liie I»w 3 » ! 
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proamaciatioa of ^ (to be prononaced as e,g. 
^ and the somewliat prolonged pro- 

imiiciatioii of sliorf Towels. Altogether this 
treatise contains nine sntras called 

whicli are ac- 

coiapanied by a fel commentary and the 
contente of wMcli are repeated in six karikas. 
The following are the two first siitra»s and the 
first klrika 

=5^r% 

!i \ n 

e.g. |rw I 1 11 

e.g. 1 I H 

t (t) i 

w q^i?p?iwlr (DUX lit 

My MS. begins :—^ 

iF»p# ^ \ 

II 

and it ends:— , 

WIT u 

The Oalentta MS., however, which I hare 
coiii|»red, ends as follows- 

?it l ?fw 

TOffl. 

It thereupon repeats the nine sfitras,/ and 
concludes with the words ff% 

111% ascribing thereby the nine sntras to 

Katyayana, and only the commenlary and the 
six k^rikls to Kesava. 

5. The ChIbIiakita-sieshI or GMmyani 
MaMs-iksM'i or, as it is several times called in 
the body of the work^ the GMriya^akmi, con« 
sisto of 10 adhyayas with SB5 sloka^s, • if my 
oalctilatioiibe correct. The expression 

t lasted of ^i’ a Calcntta MS. wMch I have compared 

r^ids everywhere Sf .—I am enabled to state on the best 
aathority that all the roles laid down in the Kesavcb-HksM 
are sfcnotly observed by the followers of the M&dhymdina 

mku. 

^ X Adhy&ya III, S :— 

i I 

TOR: «rt wwfifr 


%4lT^ which. occurs in the second adhyaya 
shows that this treatise professes to have been 
composed by C h a r a y a b i. It quotes Yasish* 
tha and Sanatkui 2 iara,| and its contents are 
as follows :— 

Adhyaya I, 64 0okas : On the classification 
and pronunciation of the letters. 

A. II, 57 : On the combmation of letters. 

A. Ill, 37 : On the combination of' words •, 

ends :— 

cTpn ftr?r- ?Rrt gT^TRi^'^qqi t 
5U i I 

A. lY, 28 si.: On the study and recitation 
of the Yeda. 

A. Y, 18 si. : On the different Svaritas, &c. 
A. Yli 19 ; On Yirama, the Matras, and 

Vivrittas (containing an' enumeration of metres 
used in classical Sanskrit: Yasantatilaka, Ma- 
lini, Mandakranta, &c.), 

A. YII, 8 sL r On the Yrittis (druta, &c.). 

A. YIII, 46 si : On the Piadas, S.vara* 
bhakti, and Banga. 

A. IX, 18 sL, and A. X, 40 : On Krama^ 

&c. 

The MS. which I have used was .procured by 
Dr. Buhler in, Kashmir,,; it begins :— 

^ srrfsng ^ iTW i#rqTr%rrir?jr i 
flrar ^rraTcET^^irr^ ii 

I^r|st qT^q?«VR% II 
q'qfqt ^^eqpf ^ !E«TFf f^jpwr i 

and it ends ,„ ; ^ 

n-r-ir-rii .r-iT-'"[ ....iTwiw ^ _^--. A...... i 

fCcimv I, ■ 

fcfR fpRrttf^PT ji 

^3Tt^cqs=^^ 51^; m vfqrc ^ i 
'Ir 5T# f avlw ii 

JTTf^CTgnif^ (!) =€tSl 

=^3iftjrq. |j 

=rrftn^ (!) s^w f [?^r I 

TfTtgTOit^ II 

jmr ^ ifj’PTmRrPrnra' i 

3#^r^jne#: ?!Tn1ratr^^: (!) ^q?.- ll 
wrs.T«ri«*rf<s^w‘ JlPlt =!R >TRrar: I 

(!) ^FTWrr: ?q?IT: II 
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= gr ?^ r i'^ f II 

g ^?rFTr f i 

apTF^n: ^ ^ ^ I 

*T?^ f ^ II 


^ R3r ?r«r ^TEWfK^iir i 

apprnf fsR tr ’I w§i§Rr ^ ir«^i 


flcT ’^U^r^TRraRT cr^RT'SSTR: II 


6. The Naradi Sirsha has been described by 
Professor Hang, L c. p. 57, and by Dr. Bumeil, 
Gatalogiie of a OoUection of Samhr ii MS8,, p. 42. 
It belongs to the literature of the Sdmaveda, 
It consists of two prapathakas, each of which 
is divided into 8 chapters. At the end of my 
MS. the number of £okas is stated to be 240, 
which will be found to be fairly correct when 
one counts the prose portions which occur in the 
3rd chapter of the first prapathaka in the way 
native writers do. The authorities quoted are :— 
Niirada, Kasyapa, Tumburu, Somasarman, Va- 
sishtha,and the old (?) Audavraji (Prachmau- 
davraji). 

I do not think that there is anything to prove 
the existence of two different recensions of this 
tSiksha. All that appears from Dr. BurnelFs 
description of the work is that in his MS. the 
first chapter of the second prapfithaka is omit¬ 
ted. The end of the first prapathaka shows 
that the second prapathaka onust commence with 
the verse with which Prof. Hang's and my own 
MS. make it commence, and which my MS. 
gives correctly thus :— 

‘m ^ arat FT I 


^TTST: 3^; ^ II 

I have not been able yet to procure a copy of 


Sobhakara's NdradiT/asihaJid-vivai'ana, although 
several MSS. of it seem to be in existence. Tliat 
it cannot be a very modern work would appear 
from the fact that a Ndradiyaslkshavivarana’^ 
tikd is quoted already in the Bharatahhhkya 
(p, 165 of my MS.). 

7. The PIninita-siksha has been edited by 
Professor Weber. I have procured a very 
modern and worthless anonymous commentary 
of the so-called Yajus version of this &k- 
sha, entitled ^ikshd-jpanfikd, which commences 
thus:— 


'?Tf tr 




^rar ^1%fFrr ^rTPERUfi Rfofrjqr*i;;^iR!i 

Verses t! and 15-22 tlie author has left anei- 

plained; the authorities he quotes are:—Auda- 
vraji (to judge from the quotations, author of 
a Sikshil), Mrada (the Ndrmli Fiiuini, 

a Prdtisakkyaj the Bhddkyakdfa (Patanjalil. 
Manu, a VMfupummstlmmhmmidtmblidshti^f, 
"Vyasa, the ^sthdukuiistiihhs^ the 
khara, Saunaka, Sridhara, and Sayajna. 

8. The BHARADvljA-siKSiil, wMcli belongs 
to the TaiUirtya-ved’i, differs altogether frtJK 
the Sikshas described above. It lias nothing 
whatever to do with the ckssification and pro¬ 
nunciation of the let tere, nor with the manner 
of reciting or accentuating the Tedic texts, but, 
like the 8iddMMa4iksM^ it lays down empi¬ 
rical rules by which to distinguish, and to employ 
in their proper places, words of similar 
or form. It teaches, e.y., wh^ to read fipf 
and where where and where' 
aHfW and and and 

fWlfir and and 

^^andq^, Tbe objm 

of this, as wel as of tbe ' 

pears to be no other than to k'^p the toil of 
the TatMinga-Bamhtid free from wrong wi»i- 


The number of siofcas contained in this Biksh.t 
is- slated in my MS. to be 133; the text is 
acoom|»nied by an anonjmons cotmuentary 
which together^^ with the text Sis 15i pa^s. 
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aud it ends:— 

?T wfT^JTrtfPr itc w ii ii 

ih The Mahuijki SikshI has 'been described 
bj Professor Hang, loc. ciL p. 55, and bj Pro¬ 
fessor Weber in the appendix to bis essay on 
. the PraiijimsiUm., p. 106. It forms part of 
the literature connected with the Atharmueda. 
It contains 16 chapters with altogether 184 
/£rses,aiid cites, besides Mandiika m 

Kusyapa. 

10. Tlie Maohyaxdin! SikshI contains 25 
\i 3 rses. V. 1-14 lay doivn the same rules which 
are given in the KesamAiksM^ and the re¬ 
maining verses treat of the pronunciation of 
Visarga and the motions of the fingers which 
are to accompany its pronunciation. 

My MS. begins:— 

wm ■■ tsr I % 

and it ends:— 

afir i i 

11. The YlJifAVALKYA, or K.4TY.4rANA-SiK- 

■SliL Of this work Ijpossess three dilferentMSS., 
of which two generally agree with each other, 
while the third appears to contain a somewhat 
diiferent recension of the text. In the last the 
work is described as Ydjnamlkyoktd tSikshd^ 
while in the first it is called Ydjnavalhjct rdracldtd 
BrlkachchJiikALd, and in the second, which is 
sliirhtly defective, Kdbjdyana-siksM. Both as 
regards its contents and the number of slokas, 
this treatise lesemhles the Mfindiiki more than 
liny other Sikslia. Yajnavalkya himself is cited 
at the beginning, and other authorities quoted 
are Somasarmaii and ‘ Saunaka and others.’ 

The MS. of the Ydjaamlhya-Sikshd begins :— 

ii 

:3^«rr35rir-8^r cf% i 

sm ’E«TpWf ^ II 

That of the BnhadydjnavaUcya-siJcsM ;— 

. mmi ^ 11 


That of the Katyayana-sikshd :— 

'3-?rv i sqr^r- 

I 

^ ii 

12. The Lomasi.SikshI or as it 

is also called in my MS., appears to belong to the 
Sdniaveda. It is said to have been composed 
by Gargacharya. and it cites Tnmbnra 

consists of 8 khandas with 
altogether about 80 verses. The incorrect state 
of my MS. prevents me from giving an accurate 
account of the contents of this treatise, hut T 
may state that it treats in the :;sual fashion of 
the Matras, the doubling of consonants, Kampa, 
Ranga, Svarabhakti, &c. It refers distinctly to 
the Samani, Siimagas, and Archika. 

My AIS, begins :— 

# i 

EffiPTpTt T«TIWT ^«Tr H \ 11 

cPlT fS-JlMcf 5 WJPTT:'1 
: ■’3t'Trtr?qT^w^c^^ 11 3.11 

and it ends 

5Fifjjc ^ ^ 1 

wm ^tfjsqr f^^ir ii 

13. The V AS I SHTHA-SiKSHA.—Of this treatise 
I have not been able to procure more than a 
few slokas, which together with an anonymous 
commentary fill 7 pages each containing 8 lines 
with about 30 aksharas in each line, and which 
treat of the donbling of consonants and of 
Svarabhakti, 

My MS- begins:— 

'Tt[Ms. sq’ssR qt i 

5E^rfit [MS. S3TSSRsqsjrq-itI 

-^r ?r?!; II 

14. The VtIsa-siksha is the longest and 
certainly one of the most important and in 
several respects most interesting Sikshas which 
I have examined, I have stated already above 
that it so closely follows the Taittinya-prdtisd- 
kJiya as to be little less than a metrical version 
of the latter, and I trust that my statement will 
be borne out by the following short description 
■of its contents. To facilitate a comparison 
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with the Taittinija-prdtisdkhya, I haye cited, 
after the several verses quoted below, the rules 
of the Frdtisdhhja on which they appear to have 
been based. 

The first chapter of this Siksha treats of 
Samjnas, or technical terms, and begins as 
follows,:— 

r%gr ff^RTR^rr^ 

ll \ 11 

3r«T i 

=5r itf^ ^ ll ^ 11 

arfaffarj-i^af 1 

af*rr§r f w- ii^ii 

a 5-6.) 

=iTrf^JTT=^: 3RtT^ : I 

f^*^ri^rfFciT-5^ : 11 11 

^ (L7-9.) 

^?ir1=Tt 'UV ^rRf 'S’FP V 1 

6if5mrr5V§ir: vr; ir3?q-jr#^=w^^ ii k ii 

(I, 10-11; 27.) 

SWT: ^WSur^PTSRTJTr^ f: I 

iTSfgrgr ?r^r«r 'K ?v:iKii 

( 1,12-14.) 

irerpT%^ fafp?nc|^;i 

spmrnT: n ^ ii 

frFW : 1 

STTOR Mil’ll 

arpg qR^^ ^[Sf: ^FnitfrlT:) 

(I, 16-21.) 

arcT^ qfof ^rr u(L22,26^^ 

^R5^*n=TOruf^V3Rrs ii I® 11 
(XXII, 4-5.) 

PifRwr sfq^R-^WTR^r: l 
WTR PlW 11 \\ 11 

(XXII, 6-8.) 

Cw: qWR’! 'SRor OT ■ I 

aiRaFS!T>3Tq|W: q^FT^T sr^^%: 11 H 


f^q-s^IWFT Bpfqrsv: I 

VRRFf; 11 11 

(I, 48-49.j 

A large portion of this first chapter treats of 
Pragrahas, and the rules which are given on 
this subject agree entirely with those contained 
in chapter IV. of the Taittingci-pn'lt isukhga / 
the introductory verse reads thus :— 

qq JFTf sfwr q %r 1 

.S'V^RK5’T33RRrr: 11 
(IV, 1-6.) 

The first or Samjiid-prakaraim is followed hy 
several chapters which treat of the relation 
to each other of the Pada and Sainhita-piithas 
and contain rales of Sandhi, These again are 
followed by the Svara-dharma-svarupn-pralia- 
rana and the Svdra-sctmUitd-praknrana, on the 
accents and particularly the diflfereni Svaritas ; 
and by the Svara-nydea-praiarana, on the denota¬ 
tion of the accents by means of the fingers, which 
last chapter has nothing to correspond with it 
in the Pratisakhya. The following chapters 
treat of the doubling of consonants, and of ang- 
menta; the first of them begins:— 

s^TokiKHItH; 1 

5r5fqf^q-fl^wf3'Tr5^r?^;ii(xiv, 1 - 2 .) 

Tben follows a chapter on syllabication 
{TaitL-yprdt XXI.), calleA Anga-smnMM-pYaM- 
rai^^ witb. a full description of Svambbakti. 
This again is followed by tbe Bthima-prakammj 
corresponding with TaiU.-priL II, and this by 
tbe Kdlanirnaya-prakaTam^ on tbe Matras, on 
and on tbe three Ynttis. Tbe two follow¬ 
ing chapters, with which the treatise condndes, 
appear to he called Sai?ama (?) and Uchcnamm- 
praJcaram. 

The fyds'&MksM appears to me to be a work 
of very gr^t importence lor two raiscma: firstly, 
because it shows to ns, more dearly lhanftis Is 
done hy any other Sifcdil, how fekshla are 
on and have thdr origin, in the Frati.^^tklija?®; 
and, secondly, be<»nM, hdng older thwa the fVi- 
hTiMshyixrtjdwXf it cannot hut he of great viliie for 
the mterpretabbn of the Tmitidye^iimMMym, 

The tesi of tins SikshI, is .accompanied in mj 
MS. hy a ffitt c»mmentary, YfC&tetfW. 

which begins thus 
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About tlie name of its author I am not cer¬ 
tain ; at the end of the first chapter we read 

end of the whole w'ork— 

ssfrowM (!) 5qrmr%2jTFTr 

f cri(; li 

OTTT 11 

The commentator quotesj besides other w^rks, 
the Kiliinlt'M^a-sikBM, Arani/a-slhM, L-ikshmi- 
Mnta4tl£Bhd, the &vmhM {lyiikshdy and Atreya- 
iihsM. The text and commentary fill in my 
MS. no less than 258 pages with 8 lines on each 
pagej each line containing about 35 aksharas. 

15. The ^IKSHA-SAMUCHCHAYA contains abont 
30D slokas, which are divided into 24 chapters 
with the fullowingtitles :-Svarabhaktiprakarana, 
Hfiroshthya-p., Prayatna-p., Hakara-p., Naka- 
r4nta-p., Anusvara-p., Annnasika-p.j Matrakala- 
p., Ekasrati-p., Yarnanyatva-p., Kathaka-p., 
I> virukti- pAparva -pSvaravishaya-pD vimfc- 
tt-p, (!), Yama-p., Krama-p., Jatil-p., Ranga-p., 
Kampa-p., Svarochcharana-p., Yarnotpatti-p., 
ITchcharana-p., Anga-p.—The treatise cites, so 
iar as I can see from my very incorrect MS., 
Atreya, Harada, and Parasara, and its author 
has freely nsed the Pdnimya-si'ksM, 

Id. The Saryasammata-siksha gives in 134- 
siokas a very clear and intelligible resimie of 
what is generally taught in the Sikshas. It 
treats of the doubling of consonants, Svarabhakti, 
Yivritti, the Yedapathakadoshah, the Matras, 
Ranga, of syllabication, of the accents, and es¬ 
pecially the different Svaritas, of the denotation 
of the accents by means of the fingers, of Kampa, 
&c. It begins 

crf^qrar trfrh i 

IS?^=Tt ^JTcfJrllXU 

w# iRii 

aad ends:— 

^ fr 1 

T%PT: sf^fcf?r?frftci>irii\^ail 

The verses wrah describe the denotation of 
' the'' accents' by means of the ' fingers are as 





wu{\ 

fft (?) nrr^^- 

5^ It 3'^^rtf ^ ^rfr 3%^ i 

I (I) ti 

I j 5 :i?r ?Er^: n 

^RS'Rff^rin'JTS'TRrWnTwqt^ 

^rT^^Uf?RTrTR|Errq<T Rf%¥c?; 11 

^RSTR 1 

»Tstrin^%jrsif rWRlr ii 

»rr.?'# qff?T^ ^trsptt stfr# <rT5- 

?T^t«IHFRlf5RT5IT ars? # 

jiisw Tt ^ jrgTRFFr^ft ftr4: ll 

Tile text of this &ksliais iumy MS. accoia- 
panied by an anonymous commentary :wbich, 
besides other antborities, quotes a wo'k by, the 
same author entitled Sikslid-chcoulrikii. The 
commentary begins:— 

RlRT WR 1 

SHTRin^R 'ffftJTcRrgnrr 11 

and it ends :— 

^H*RflraffJr W gT R^ bl llH : I 

RT^RcTT 11 

The text and commentary fill in my AIS. 65 
pages, each containing 8 lines with about 38 
aksiiaras in each line. 

I 17. The SiDDHAKTA-siKSHA I have men- 
I tioned already when speaking of the Bhd- 
radvdja-s JcsJid^ and I have also stated the ob¬ 
ject for which it appears to have been com¬ 
posed. It belongs to the Tnttinya-veda, and is 
the work of Srinivasa-dikshita. In my 
own MS. the end of this treatise is wanting, 
but according to Dr. BurnelTs description the 
whole consists of 74 slokas. The text of 
this Siksha is accompanied by an anonymous 
commentary, according to which the author of 
the original had studied the nine Sikshas. of 
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Biiara-dvaja, Vyasa, Panini (?), Sambim, Kaii- 
bala, Vfeisbtba, VMmiki, Hiirita, and Bandha- 
yanaj besides tbe TaitUnija^pratlMhlnja with, 
tbe Trihhdshya-ratna and other works. Tbe 
cominentator on bis part quotes tbe BMmd- 
vdja and tlie Sarvasammata-sihsM^ tbe Vaislma^ 
vdbhidhdfiaJma, Gangesa, &c, 

Tbe two first Yerses of this ^iksba, together 
with tbe commentary on tbe second Terse, are 
as follows 


55g<if 

11 \ 11 

WRf RTTfcRITW I 

!i X ll 

^^4 ^ quqw 

wxf# (!) 

I 

^ flwfr mm 

^^fTO”<fr m T4Pr II 

The Siksbas or works on Sikslni which are 
mentioned in tbe above, but copies of which I 
have not yet been able to procure, are— 

18. Tbe Atreya-stkskd, 

19. The Amlavraji-sikshd (f), 

20. The Kdlaninmyorsihshd; this is pro¬ 
bably tbe work quoted in tbe TrlhJutshjaraHa, 
XVIIL 1. 

21. The Kauhiila-sihslid, 

22 . iLhii'Fard>)ara-siks}id.. 

28. The Bixndhmjana-sikahd, 

24. Tbe LahshmMtifa^sdcshd. 

25. Tbe Vdhmkl4lkslid. 

26. The SamhJm'slkshd; I believe this to be 
tbe title of tbe so-called Rig-version of tbe 
Bdninuja-$il:nlid.^ Tbe lines quoted in the com¬ 
mentary on tbe Vydsd-sikbdui from tbe 
HJcsJid are— 


27. The ^ihshi-ckmdrikd, 

28. ■ The Hilnia^sihktL 

Dr.‘Bariiell (On ike Aitiim Qramwmr^ p. 46} 
enumerates besides— 

29. The Kmiidd SiksJm. 

80. The Gautmd 8lhhi, 

Prom the above short description of tbe 
Sikslia-treaiises which I have collected, it wili 
appear that t!ie term SikshI, or, as it is occa¬ 
sionally spelt in MSS. from tbe south ot India, 
Siksbl, is applicable to any work which treats 
of tbe classification and proauneiation of iettere, 
and that in particular it denotes such ivorks as 
profess to teach tbe correct pronunciation and 
recitation of tbe Tedic texts; lastly, tbe term 
Siksba has been applied, as it would seem to me, 
somewhat improperly, also to works compoied 
for tbe purpose of keeping the Vedic texts free 
from incorrect readings. Tbe 17 works de¬ 
scribed above nay bs classified thus:— 

A. Works which teach tbe classification and 
proEuncmtion of letters without special reference 
to tbe Vedic texts:—The Apiiait Slhlht 

B. 1. Works which profess to lay down all 
tbe rules to be observed in tbe pmaimcialioii 
and recitation of the Vedic texts, 

(a) Without, so far as I c»n judge, referenc* to 
any piyriicular VedaTbe OMmya^ija-, 
Fimidym^^ YiJmamlkija-y and 

VdskMIm {?ysiik^kis. 

(h) With particular reference to the 
riya Feda :—The VijiH-sikski. 

(o) With particular reference to tbe Sima- 
mill :—The Xiradi and 'LomaM Sikgkds, 

(d) Professedly compiMioas;-— 
dich&yaMkd Sammmmmia-iihM, 

2 . 



of t\e F(i». s'. 
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Concerning tlie relation between tiie Pratiaa- sMs are wbicli are known to us—bad to be 

kbjas and sucb Siksbas as are enumerated composed wMcb’ professed to give only tbe 

under B 3 wbicb may be called tbe Siksbas mr rules required for tbe correct recitation of tbe 

views are, shortly expressed, as Vedas, and to give them in both an intelligible 

follows , and an easily remembered form ; tbe composi* 

Mncb of wbat is taugbt in these Siksbas was tion of such manuals became tbe more neces- 

tangbt before them in the Fmthikfii/mj but as ; sary when the recitation of the Vedic texts had 
the latter were found to contain many rules become so artificial that it no longer was suffi- 

witb which the reciter of the Vedic texts ciently accurately described by the compara- 

Imd no concern, manuals—such* as the Sik^ tively simple rules of the Frdtisdkh^as.\\ 

SRADDHA CEREMONIES AT GAYA. 

BY PROF. MOmm WILLIAMS. 


The city of Gayi is most picturesquely situ- 
atdl ou the river Phalgu, about 60 miles south- 
fr«l of Patna, near some isolated bills, or ratber 
short ranges of hills, rising abruptly out of the 
pMn. The town itself crowns two low ridges, 
whose sides, covered with the houses of its nar¬ 
row, tortuous streete, slope down to an interven¬ 
ing hollow occupied by the temple and sacred 
tank dedicated to^ the Sun. But .the most sacred 
temple, and the great centre of • attraction for 
all Hindus who wish to perform once, in their 
lives a Gaja-iradd/ia for their forefathers, is the 
Vishnupada temple, situated on one of the ridges, 
and built of black stone, with a lofty dome and 
golden pinnacle. It contains the alleged foot-- 
print of Vishnu in a large silver basin, under a 
silver canopy, mside an octagonal shrine. Fin- 
dm and vwious kinds of offerings are placed 
by the pilgrims inside this basin ronnd the 
footprint, and near it are open colonnades for the 
P®fo'rinaa.ce of the sTuddhm* Abont six miles 
from the city is the well-known place of pil- 
grimage called Bodh-Gayd, celebrated for a 
monastery and numerous temples, but chiefly 
for the ancient tower-like structure said by 
the natives to be more than 2200 years old, 
and originally a Buddhist monument. It 
has near it other alleged footprints of Vishnu 
(prolmbly once assigned to Bnddha), under 
an open shrine. Behind the tower, on an ele¬ 
vated stone terrace reached by a long flight 

{{ I c&anot conclude these remarks without a word of 
thanks to the gentlemen whose kindness has enabled rue 
to collect the. treatises described in the above. The Secre¬ 
tary of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta has placed at any 
dispo^ all the Siksh4 MSS. which belong to the Society. 
Ihr. E^jendrald Mitra has, with his usnal kindness, fur¬ 
nished me^ with copies of the Amoghtoandiid, K%ayana, 
md Lomaii ^ikshls. My friend Dr. Bdhler has collected ' 


of steps, is the sacred tree under which, 
according to popular bebef, the Buddha at¬ 
tained supreme knowledge. The tree ■ must be 
many centuries old, but a succession of trees 
is secured by planting a new one inside the de- 
caying stem of the old. In a chamber at the 
I bottom of the tower-like Buddhist monument- 
now used as a temple—a substitute for the ori¬ 
ginal figure of Bpddba (carried off by the Bur¬ 
mese about a ^ndred years ago) has been placed, 
for the sake of the Buddhist pilgrims who come 
to repeat prayers and meditate under tbe tree; 
and in the same place a likgalim been set up, 
to which the Hindus do pujd. When I visited 
the spot many persons were in the act of wor- 
3,nd several members of the Burmese 
embassy, who had come to meet the Prince of 
Wales at Calcutta, were to be seen reverentially 
kneeling, praying and meditating under the 
sacred tree. 

Before describing tho Srdddhas at Gaya, I 
may state that I asked several pandits in 
different parts of India to give me the reasons 
for attaching special efficacy to the celebration 
of religious rites for ancestors in that locality. 
The only reply I received was that in the Gaya- 
mdhdtmya and Gayd-srdddhapaddhati it is de¬ 
clared that a powerful demon (asura^, named 
Gaya, formerly resided there and tyrannized 
over the inhabitants. Visbnn took compas¬ 
sion on them, fought and killed the demon, and 

for me, on bis travel? in Gujariit, Rajputana, and Kashmir* 
besides tbe ^iksb^panjika, no less tban eight Siksbas; tbe 
Araogb^nandini, Apisali, Kesava, Cbdr%aniya, Naradi, 
Mimduki (3 copies), Madbyandini, and Y^n.t alkya. And 
to tbe kmdness of Colonel Malleson of Maisnr 1 owe copies 
of tbeAranya, BbSradv^ja, YAsisbtha, Vyasa, Sarvasam- 
mata, Siddbanta-£ksbaa, and of tbe ^iksb^-saanncbchaya, 
together with their commentaries. 
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left a print of Ms foot (Vislmi-ixicla, commonlj 
called Bishan^mda?} on tlie spot wHere the fight 
occurred, ordaining that it should foe ever after 
called Gaya and consecrated to him, and" that 
any srdddha performed there for fathers, fore¬ 
fathers, and relatives should be peculiarly effica¬ 
cious in securing the immediate conveyance of 
their souls to his own heaven, Vaikuntha. 

It is also stated in the Gmjd-mdMtmy a that the 
great Rama, hero of the Edmdijam (himself 
an incarnation of Vishnu), and other heroes set 
the example of performing srdddhas to their 
fathers at Gaya. Brahma is also said to have 
performed an mvamedha there, and to have 
consecrated the whole locality by this act. The 
plain truth, probably is that as the Indo-xiryans 
proceeded southwards, the Brahmans found it 
necessary to invent reasons for attaching sanctity 
and attracting pilgrims to other spots besides 
those already held sacred in the North-West. 

It was on this account that the Mahiitmyas 
of various places were gradually written and 
inserted in the Puranas. Some of these addi¬ 
tions, intended to exalt the importance of places 
like Gaya, are comparatively modern, and the 
Mahatmyas of one or two tuilias, such as Pan- 
d h a r p u r in the Dekhan, are said to have been 
added during the last fifty or a hundred years. I 
was even told that P a/Udharpur has become 
of late years a kind of rival to G a y a. Alleged 
footprints of Vishnu like those at Gaya are 
shown, and the Vithohfi sects perform srdddhas 
there. Models of th'’ Gaya Yislimipada are made 
in brass and in black stone, and sold for worship. 
Several were presented to me. They are often 
placed, like the Sfilagram stone, in the houses 
of the natives, for domestic 

With regard to the srdddha ceremonies gene¬ 
rally, there seems to be much confusion of 
thought and obscurity, besides great inconsis¬ 
tency, in the accounts given by pandits of 
the exact object and effect of their cclebmtion. It : 
may be useful to explain to those who have : 
not made the subject their study that a distinc¬ 
tion is made between srdddhas and funeral 
ceremonies (tmtyeshU), The latter are amanyala^ 
‘inauspicious,’ while the former jire mangala, 

‘ auspicious.’ To understand the reason for 
this, it should be borne in mind that when a 
man dies his sthdla-sartra or * gross body’ is 
burned, but his soul quits it with the Unga- 
mnra or ‘ subtile body,’ sometimes described 


as angushilm-rndtra, ‘ of the size of a thumb; 
and remains hovering near it. Thy deceased 
man, thus reduced to the condition of a simple 
individual soul invested with a sabtile body, is 
called a prcta, i.e. a departed spirit or ghost. 

^ He has no real body capable of enjoying or 
suffering anything, and is consequently in a 
restless, unsatisfactory and uncoiiifortable plight. 
Moreover, wMIe in this condition he is held to 
be an impure being. Pnrthermore, if lie dies ^ 
away from Ms kindred, who alone can perform 
the funeral ceremonies, and who are perhaps 
unawareof his death, and unable therefore to 
form them, he becomes aj}4'ac&«, or foul wander¬ 
ing gbost, disposed to take revenge for its misery 
upon ail living creatures by a variety of ma¬ 
lignant acts. I heard it remarked not long ago 
by a pandit, that ghosts are much less common 
in India now than formerly, and, on my inquir¬ 
ing the reason, was told that communication was 
now so rapid that few die^ without their deaths 
becoming known and without having fimeral 
rites performed very soon afterwards. Besides, 
he added, it is now .10 easy to reach Gaya by rail 
and by good carriage roads. The object, then, 
of the funeral rites, which are celebrated for 
ten days after death, is not only to soothe or 
give sdnti by libations of consecrated water to 
the troubled spirit, but to furnish the preta with 
an intermediate body, between the linga or 
‘ subtile* and the stkula or ‘gross* body—with 
body, that is to say, which is capable of 
enjoying or suffering, and which, as leading to 
another future gross body, is sometimes called 
the Mram-mrim or ‘ causal body.’ 

In this manner only can the preia obtain gati^ 
or ‘progress* op ward through the temporary 
heaven or hell (regarded in the Hindu j^stem as a 
kind of purgatoiy) to other births-aad 
emancipation. Onthefirstdayafterdeafcha 
or round ball (gencually of some kind of fioar). 
is offered, on which thepreln is supposed to fee^h 
and ivhich endows it %vith the rudimenl or ktsis 
of the requisite body, whatever that basis may 
be- Next day another is offew'd, which 
gives it, perhap, limbs, such m arms and legs. 
Then it remiv^ hau'ds, feet, .te. TMs goes or 
for ten days, and the offering of the fimh m 
the tenth '&iy giv® the head* No sooner does 
the obtain a ixkly &an it be¬ 

comes a pBrii when, instead of being regarded 
as imptstejitis hddto a or ‘ deity; and 
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practically worshipped as feneh in the srdMha 
cerenaonies. Hence a srdddJm is not a funeral 
ceremony (as some have described it), but a 
nmriM]} of departed ancestors; which worship, 
however, is something veiy different from pwja 
to a god, as it is continued at stated periods with 
a view to accelerate the gai% or ‘ progress,’ of 
the piffis onwards to heaven, and then through 
the various stages of bliss, called sdlohya^sanupya^ 
and sumpija, and thence through future births to 
iinal union with the Supreme {sdyifjtja),. And 
the efficacy of srdddhas performed at Gaya is 
this, that wherever in this progress onwards 
dejmrted relatives may have arrived, the srdd- 
dkm take them at once to Vaikuntha, or Vishnu’s 
heaven. The departed relatives especially en¬ 
titled to benefit by the Mddha rites are as fol- 
—1, Father, grandfather, great-grandfatheF. 
2, Mother, mother’s father and grandfather. 8. 
Stepmother, if any. 4. Father’s mother, grand¬ 
mother, and great-grandmother, b. Father’s 
brothers. 6. Mother’s brothers. 7. Father’s 
sisters. 8. Mother’s sisters. *d. Sisters and 
brothers. 10, Fathers-in-law. 

An eleventh person’is sometimes added, viz. 
the family spiritual teacher (gum). 

Let no one suppose that the process of per- 
fonning srdddAas at Gaya is either bimple or 
rapid. To secure the complete efficacy of such- 
rites, a whole round of them must be perfoimed 
at about fifty distinct places in and around Gaya, 
besides at the most holy spot of all—the Vislm- 
pada temple—^the time occupied in the process 
being at least eight days, and sometimes pro¬ 
tracted to fifteen, while the money spent in 
fees to the officiating priests (who at Gaya are 
called Gay wMs = Gaija-pdlas^ regarded by some 
as an inferior order of Binllimaiis), is never less 
than Rs. 40. But only the poorest are let off thus 
easily The Maharaja of Kashmir, who is a 
very strict Hindu, aud performed srdddhas at 
Gaya the other day on his way to Calcutta, is 
repoi4;cd to have distributed Rs. 15,000 to the 
Gayw-al Brahmans. 

When I was recently staying with Mr. Halli- 
day, the Collector of the district, I obtained, 
through his kind influence, from the principal 
Gaywal, named Chota Lai, a detailed account 
.of all the ceremonies connected with the Gaya 
i'rdddhm —^which, considering the important 
position they hold in the Hindu religious system, 
and considering tliat no tmstwortliy description 


of them has, so far as I know, hitherto appeared, 
it may be worth while to place on record. 

Fiest Day. —The ceremonies begin near the 
sacred river Phalgfi. The first duty is to make 
a sankalpa^ or ‘ religious vow,’—that is to say, a 
promise to perform all the rites in regular course. 
This is done by repeating mantras and pouring 
out water on the banks of the sacred river. 
The pilgrims bathe in the Phalgu and perforai 
tarpanay or homage to the spirits of departed an¬ 
cestors, with water, kma grass, and sesamum seed. 
Then comes the first full srdddha, consisting 
of offerings of halls made of rice or barley flour 
with milk, water, flowers, sandalwood, fra¬ 
grant gum, betel-leaves, areca-nuts, sesamum 
seed, honey, coagulated milk, and small lighted 
lamps. All this is done in or near the Phalgu 
river, which in the dry season dwindles to a 
narrow stream, leaving a dry sandy bed on each 
side. 2. The second place is called Prefa-Sild 
OT Bdma-8ild, Here the finda srdddha only is 
performed, t.e. balls of rice-flower with milk are 
offered to thejp^^r^ and afterwards thrown into 
the river or given to the cows. 3. Edma-lcunda, 
Here they bathe and make both taipana and 
pinda-ddna, ‘ presentation of the balls.’ 4. Ka- 
kdhali: here they periormidareQpinda-ddnas. 

Second Day.—5. Brahma-hunda, Here they 
only bathe and perform tarpana. 6. Preta- 
pamata. llere thej msike pinda-ddna and scat¬ 
ter round upon the ground parched barley re¬ 
duced to meal or made into a paste. 

Third Day. 7. TJttara-mdnasa. Here they 
bathe and make tarpana imdynnda-ddna. They 
also do homage (prandma) to the Northern Sun. 
Pilgrims pass from this station to the next with¬ 
out uttering a word. 8, UdhJii, 9. Kanakhala. 
At these two stations they bathe, make ia7pa?ja 
and pinda-ddna, 10. DaksJdna-mdnasa, Here, 
after tarpana and pinflc-ddna^ they do homage 
to the Sonthern Sun. 11. Jlkvddola. Here, 
after bathing in the Panclia-tirtlia (five differ¬ 
ent sacred places near each other), and after 
tarpana and pinda-ddna, they do homage to 
Mahadeva (as Pitri and Mahesvara). They 
also do homage to Gadadliara with panchdm- 
rita, i.e, with coagulated milk, clarified butter, 
milk, honey, and sugar, and adore him witli 
flowers, sandedwood, fragrant gum, cloth, orna¬ 
ments, and lamps. 

Fourth Day. 12. Matanga-vdpx, Here they 
bathe with tarpana and pii^a-ddna, as well as 
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perform prandma to Matangesvara. IS. B&cir- 
mdranya* Here they offer pindm in tiie O/iap- 
Mpa^ and do homage to Dharma and Dhar- 
mesvara Mahadeva. 14. Bodha4am at Bodha- 
Gaya. Here they do homage to the Bodh-tme. 

Fifth Day. 15. Brahmu-sams, Here, after 
bathing, tarpam, and pinda~dana, they sprinkle 
water over a mango-tree, go round the Brahm- 
Mpa^ and make pramma to Brahma. 16. 
hxhd'L Here they offer three pMas. (W,B* 
There seems to he here a repetition of Ho. 4.) 

Sixth Day. —On this day they present pindas 
at the following stations, near the Vishnu- 
pada temple :—17* Endrapada. 18. Yiskmpada. 
Here there is adoration, as well as pMa-ddna. 

19. BraJimapada: Only pMa-Mna here and 
at the following stations, where footprints, or 
marks like them, are supposed to he found :— 

20. Gdrhapatyapada, 21. Ikavaniyapada. 22. 
Sahhyapada, 23. Avasathyapada. 24i, Bakshin- 
dgnipada (only one pinda). 25. Indrapada. 
26. Suryapada. 27. Kdrttikeyapddm, 28. Agas- 
iyapada, 29. Krawmkapada. 30. Qaimapada, 
31. Chandrapada* 32. Matangapada, 88. Kar- 
napada, 34. BidUdhapada, 35, Kasyapapada.M, 
Gayd-sira. (Here two pindas are offered.) 

Seventh Day. —37. Bdma-Gayd {pinda- 
ddna). 38. SUdhunda (three pindas made of 
sand). 39. Gxyakupa, One pinda and often 
three pindas are presented at this and the fol¬ 
lowing five stations:—40. Munda-prishtlia. 
41. Kraunchapada or Adi-Gayd, 42. Bhauta- 
pada. 43. BMma-garta orBMma-gayd. 44. 
Goprachdra. 45. Gada-lola. Here they bathe, 
perform tarpaiyx and piiidaddna. 45. Ahsliaya- 
'caia. Here, after the regular srdddha^ par¬ 
ticular gifts are presented, which strictly ought 
to consist of the following articles :—gold, sil¬ 
ver, copper, brass, a cow, an elepliant, a horse, 
a house, land, a bullock, cloth, a bed, au um¬ 
brella, shoes, money, grain. Here also they 
feed the Gray wals and do homage to the Bar- 
tree and to MaMdeva and MaHadevi. 

Eighth Day.—47. Gdyairt-iutlia. Here in 
the early morning they bathe, perform prdtali- 
sandhyd, or morning devotions, with tarpam and 
pinda-ddna. 48. Sdmtn. Here they perform 
•mddhyandina-sandhyd, midday devotions, with 
farpana, 49. SarasvafL Here they perform 
evening sandhyd. 50. VtiitaTant. Here, after 
bathing and tarpam, they present gifts, tech¬ 
nically called goddna, which ought properly to 


consist of the following articles a cow, a calf 
a cloth, a vessel for holding milk, a sil^^er hoof, 
a golden horn, a tail made ofpmrls and copper, 

and gold.. 

The al»ve sacred places are the moat Emoas, 
but there are othera where the pilgrims per¬ 
form ceremonies, such as—1. Vuili, 2. 

3, Bharatdsrama, 4. Akdsagmigu, 5. 

6. Yamumd^ fe., to the number of about twenty- 
two. 

With regard to the sfiMhm I myself wit¬ 
nessed at Gaya, they were all performed in 
colonnades and open courts round the Vklmv- 
pada temple. One example will suffice. The 
party celebrating the rite consisted of six men, 
who were of course relations, and one Gaywal. ' 
The men sat on their heels in a line, with the 
officiating Gaywil (sometimes called Panda) 
pri^t at their h»d. Twelve pMas were form¬ 
ed of rice and mili:, not much laiger tian the 
large marbto irod by t)oys (called ®^allefs*)- 
They were pl«»i with sprip of the 
plant in small ^a^heaware plallere. Then m 
the top of the pii^as were scattered kuia gtMs 
and flowers. I was told that the^into In the 
pr^nt were typical of the bodiw of the ^ 
twelve anotttors for whom the iridiha wm cele- 
bmtei. The mm had huh gra« twistrf round . 
their fingers, in token of thrir hands being per- 
fostlj pure for the due performance of the rite. 

^ Hext, wat» was poiir^i into the ptims of their 
hands,partof which they sprinkled on the gronnci, 
:aad part on the pMm. One or two of the men 
then took thrmds off their clothes and laid them 
! on the which act is alleged to be em¬ 

blematical of presenting the bodies of their de- ■ 
pwt^ auTOstore with g&rmentri Mi»iawMle 
msmtrm, or V^c texts, were repeated, nnder 
' the direction of the Gayw&l, and the handsiWere 
somefames extoncted over as if to in¬ 

voke blessings. When all' tte mmirm wwre 
fimshed, and one or two added to p»y for ' 
don if any minute i^int in the ritual hiyl fe^n ^ 

pmtiinf their hmdu to the ground before the 

course' the 'number of v«i« with the 

of^ ftDa..oi'a fer whom 
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act of forming fourteen or fifteen jpindas witli 
imtnieal, wMcfi were of., a much larger size tfian 
large marbles. TMs party was, said to liave 
come from tlie Bekban. Sometimes tbe pindas 
were placed on betel-leaves with pieces of money 
(afterwards appropriated by tbe priests), and 
sometimes tbe water used was taken out of 
little pots with stalks of husa grass, and with 
these sprinkled over tbe balls. At tbe end of 


all tbe ceremonies tbe earthen platters employed 
were carried to a particular stone in tbe pre¬ 
cincts of tbe temple and dashed to pieces there. 
No platter is allowed to be used a second time. 

Amid this crash of broken crockery, the tedi¬ 
ous round of rites, ceremonies, and vain repeti¬ 
tions, which, if they effect nothing else, certainly 
serve to enrich a goodly company of Brahmans, 
is perhaps not inappropriately concluded. 


GRANTS BROM YALABHI. 
BY G. BffHLEB. 


Two of tbe three Yalabhi grants of which 
transcripts are given below (B and C^) were"sent 
to me by Mr. Burgess, and A by Major J. W, 
Watson, Acting Political Agent, R»evikantha. 
The contents of all three so neariy agree with the 
smarms already published, that it would be a 
waste of paper to give a traniSlation. For the 
future historian of Yalabhi and for the San- 
skritist it will be sufS.cient to be put in posses¬ 
sion of the facsimiles and transcripts, and to 
have notices of the particulars in which the new 
inscriptions add to our knowledge of the Yalabhi 
kingdom. 

A.—The Grant of Bhrmasena L 

This grant is inscribed on two plates measur¬ 
ing 13 inches by 8 each. The rings with which 
they had been fastened together in the usual 
manner, as well as the seal, have been lost, 
otherwise their preservation is perfect They 
were found in the Bliaunagar State. The letters 
closely resemble those of the grant of Dhru- 
vasena L published in the Indian Aniiquanj, 
voi. lY. p. 106. 

The grant is dated from Y alabhi. As re¬ 
gards the vammali^ or the portion giving the 
genealogy, it is to be noted that the five titles 
occurring in the grant first published last year 
are here not given to D h r u v a sena. But it is 
stated that he meditates on the feet of the Para- 
mabhattaraka, the Supreme Lord. The grantee 
WAS a Brahman Sachitisarman, of theDro- 
^yibna gotra, and a student of the Athar- 
vanaYeda (PI. II. 11. 8-4). This last parti¬ 
cular is of some interest, as there are few proofs 
for the early existence of the Atharvaveda, or 
for the age of the small colonies of Atharvavedis 
now found in W estem India. The donee resided 
at Hastakavapra—^probably the modem 


Hat hab in the Bhaunagar territory, which is 
held in great esteem by the Nagar Brahmans on 
account of its temple of Nilkanth. The objects 
given i6 him appear to be two,—a well (Mpa) 
and sada, i.e, the wild growing produce, roots, 
fruits, grass, of a certain locality (PI. II. 
11. 2-3). The latter word occurs in the compound 
yotilapratyayasitdpdddvarttasadam. Two portions 
of this word, yoUla and sitdpdda, evidently are 
proper names, and yotilapratyayasitdpdddvartta 
must therefore designate the place where the 
grass and other natural produce grewi Fratyaya 
occurs in the grant of Dharasena II. (Jour. Bo. 
Br. B.As. Soc. vol, XL p. 361), repeatedly placed 
after the names of persons and before words, like 
ksJietra, ‘ field,’ vdpt, ‘ reservoir.’ Rao Siiheb Y. 
N. Mandlik renders it ‘ held by,’ and this render¬ 
ing may be defended by the statement of the 
Kosha that means, among other things, 

adlwicty ‘dependent.’ I am inclined to translate 
the whole by ‘ the pasture and wild growing 
produce in the held by 

Both the pasture and the well are further 
stated to be situated luistakavaprdJiaranyam 
huhhaiagrame, which I am inclined to render by 
‘in the village of X^nkkata, (situated) in the 
Hastakavapra Aliarani.” K u k k a t a is the 
modem Kiikad, in the Gogo Taluka, which lies 
a few miles from Hathab. 

Mastahavaprdharanyam cannot be correct as it 
stands. The compounds standing in the Yala¬ 
bhi and other grants before the names of villages 
contain usually the territorial division, i,e. the 
. zilla or taluka, to which the villages belonged, t 
A locative is therefore required, oaidi dharanyam 
should be changed to dharanydm. An dharam 
must have been—like the which so often 

occurs in the Yalabhi grants, like hhuhti, 


J VwSf Bhaimagar; and 0 was Ijoirowed.from the DarbSr for me by Major 

J. W. Waison.-ED. t Coof., e.,., bdow-GraiitO. 
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mshmja, and rdshtra —territorial dirision. I 
am, liowever, not aware tliat tlie word occurs 
anywhere else. 

The wording of the second part of onr grant 
differs not inconsiderably from that nsnaly 
adopted on the alabhi sasanas. Thus we have 
(PL II., 1. 2) anudarsayati for samujndjpojyaU 
(PL II., L 6^, dTi'njndtobiih for dtisTishtdih or 
pratipddifam, the Prakrit-like form harsM^a^ 
yatah (PL IL, 1. 7) instead of Tear shay at ak^ <fec. 
Two terms, dhT'wvct and sthaTiddhihaTanOy which 
occur in the enumeration of the officials and 
fonctionaries to whom the king addresses him¬ 
self (PL H-, 1.1), deserve a word of explanation. 
In translating formerly the grant of Guha- 
senaL I rendered the equivalent 
nlha, which occurs there, by ‘faithful judges,’ 
adding, however, that dhrma might be a tech¬ 
nical term. I have since found that thig is really 


thecase. ‘Dhrars’ or'DhruB’areactaallvatthe 
present day employed in EdthiaTild and 
^achi, and are persons who on the part of the 
Baja superintend the collection of the rt^al 
share ofthe piodnce in gratn, which is made by 
the fenners of revenue. Their dnty is to see 
that he does not collet more than his proper 
share.J Dhrn is also not uncommon as a 
&mily name among Gujaratis. In sach cases 
it has, no douht, come down from an ancestor 
who held the office. The ‘ Sthanadhikarenas’ 
appear to correspond to the ‘ Thanadars’ of ’the 
present day, who in Kathiavadand Rajpatana 
comhine police and magisterial fonctions. 

Lastly, the date of the grant—the seventh 
day of the bright half of Karttika, of Samvat 
207, which is veiy distinefc, deserves attention. 
It makes the plate the oldest Yalahhl grant 
kuowu. 




Tram&ript 




^ nnrnn?--^; 




9 'UTOT^Rr 

‘2 f 5f?sRTp}ii ?rari%»Rd‘K^nRPT 3 : «nir*rfr- 

^ r^sin^T^anrn' imnsrara^x 


Plate II. 






mam- 


JTrtnRar: 


t Xnd. Ant. vol. IV. p. 175. L. 10, read “spfr. L. 11, read “fTrSfPTf- 1.12, read rSt^T- 

t I owe this e^lanation to Mr. Dalpatrfcn Kh&khar, %■ 

deputy Educational Ins^ctor,B:achh. T L. 1, read L. 2 , read 

'S Line 2, read with the other plates. L. 4, dele L. 8, read L. 4, read SHltpl'i 'SftRW; 

first JTT", read >T^|%... L. 6, read L. 7, read i 
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5 sa:- 

® ^^c<: !T- 

? fercT: 5#pr<r5 ^ ^r%f^3PFqFinTO ♦ 

8 ft'iT ^rpip^ ^fHsrRir^yjTw^^lc- 

9 ’T*^irW'^i<iu'W'y^r=t 'iNnuI^ih- 

>0 W Sffrai f l N:, 

n Ff ^ 3iT#rrr ^r5*r^ ^ ^ 

>2 ?E?f# m H€Kf4g ?lTO' !TcfteK*r«T^= Rr^q- 

^ 'T 0 (^o^) 5rri%?F 5 0 ('8) 


B,—Th& Grmt of Qnkmma. 

The grant ofGnhasena is' inscribed on two 
plates 14/' by 9'^ each. The ring and seal 
which held them together are preserved, and the 
latter shows the nsnal cognizance, the reclining 
ball with the inscription SriMatarMah. As the 
seal has been forcibly tom out of its place, the 
parts of the plate adjoining the ring-holes hare 
been damaged. Both plates are thicMy covered 
with verdigris. Very few words only on Plate 
I. are legible. Bat these saffice to show, that 
the grant was dated from Valabhi, and that the 
first plate gave nothing bnt the vamsdvali from 
Bhatjirka to Dliarapat^, such as it is known 
to ns from the grants ofDhrnvasenal. and 
DharasenalL Plate II. begins with the last 
portion of the description of the grantor, G n- 
h a s e n a. There it is that the most interesting 
statement occnrs. For in line 2 the illustri- 
ons king Gnhasena is called Taramopdsaka^ 
‘ the ardent devotee of Buddhaf whence it ap¬ 
pears that this ruler was actually converted to 
Buddhism. In the grant formerly published {hid. 
And, vol. IV. p. 174) he still professed Saivism 
and called himself Fammamdhesvara, 

The donee is (II. 6-7) the “ community of 
foreign monks belonging to the eighteen schools 
(of the Hinajana) and living in the Ahhyan- 
t ari k a Vihara or monastery, which had been 
built l>y the venerable M i m m a, and was situat¬ 
ed close to the monastery of presented 

to the Rajasthaniya (1. 7). If the reading 

Bhatdrka were quite certain, it would be of 
some interest, as it would prove that the founder 

* L. 7, read L. 9, read 

L. 10 , read ; 3 nf°. 


of the Valabhi dynasty already favoured the 
Bauddha faith. This BhaMrka Vihara must 
afterwards have been alienated from its original 
destination, as the phrase rdjasthdniyasmdya 
prasddihrita shows. 

M i m m a was, no doubt, like the venerable 
D n d d a, whose name occnrs in the formerly pub¬ 
lished grants of Dhmvasena I. and Gnhasena. 
aBanddhanum 

The object granted is YaiastlmWkdprdyiyaha- 
ImmMdgrdme Imiumb isydmamragopakachhenda - 
vahaddsahdstrdyak (1. 5), which I translate 
tentatively by '‘the income (dya) (tobe paid) 
by the Kanabi Syamanera, the herdsman 
Chendavaka, and the Dasaka Astra in the 
village of Bahumula belonging to Vatasthalika- 
praya (?).” 

The date is the 14th day of the dark demi- 
Innation of Asvayuja of Sam vat ^ which 
possibly may be 268. The second sign is, 
however, read 4Q by General Cnnninghamf and 
Pandit Bliagvanlal Inderji, and 50 by Professor 
Bhandarkar.f I have given the reason which 
inclined me to read it 60 in the Ind. Ant voL 
IV. p. 174. I think that the question does 
require further consideration, bnt that more 
plates are inquired in order to decide it. The 
last sign has been taken for 6 by Professor 
BMndarkar. But the sign for six is . My 
reading was suggested by a remark on the sub¬ 
ject which Pandit Bhagv^lal made to me last 
year. 

Among the officers to whom king Gnhasena 
addresses his commands there are two not 

t Jov/r, Beng, As, Soc. 

t See Jour. Bo. Br. B, As, Soc, vol. X. p. 69. 
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muograhaka and the saulhka. The latter aije (beginniag) ’ ’ 

probably custom-honse officers, who collect the rramjrsnrrArr^ rr 

MWd™.P§ Eee.rai.*.mother oSeer,••H.’r^.rhnh'SnTp^meri.e 
rajasthan^ya, whom our ^nt mentions twice, subjects and shelters them L JjTSa 
some information is found in the Lohiprahusa sthdmya, i.e. ‘ a yieeroy.’ ^ 

Transcript. 

Plate IL 

^ ^Trf^^cS?£T2n'JrRr=^ciHU|'Tlti-qiO”! 

2 : TTJrfjn^^rirfTrrsr?#!^^ x 

=eiTS’- 

• —— _ ’Tr5fi^PTt«r *r!iT 


4 - , , 

’ TrRfT ^rtiw %Pqr'Tft7RR wrrRTRfw'^rqrMJr-sqR*^^ 

sh m^rpT =^r 

R^RW=httfwrdchW4ihwi<i'R ^ I ^ ^rafimrinjra^: 

irf^Rpr cTTR ^t 5TPr wfn 5 =TTR^lrcrII q?RP5iw irrirfir. 

.7^% ^ 3®RRfiRiT wr ^ ?w 


a.—The Grant of ^ditya III. 


V. K. MandHk in tha Jmr, B§. Bn M^ Am» Sm. 


The grant of Siladitya III. is written on two vol. XI. p. 334 The greater portion of its 
plates of large size, 16 inches by 13. They are in contents agrees closely with the other grant of 
perfect preservation, and the ringand seal belong- Siladitya published in the/otir. . J#. Soc. 

■inrr -i-rt 4-U _*_ j.1- . _ i. . . rm i _:i xt. * __ iJl _... Ji _ 


ing to them are in their proper place. The char¬ 
acters resemble those of the two grants of Sila¬ 
ditya IV. published by the Hon’ble Eao Saheb 

§ See also the Pet, Diet, f. v. 

IT Line 2, ^TCtR -indistinct. L. 6, doubtful. 


and the ahoTe-mentioned two 'siwnas. 

The ,grant is dated (Pi i, L 1) fipota ^ 
‘ camp 'cf victery fixed at^ the twil: of BMiditya,* 

i. $, J'' % I • % doubtful, L. 14 

, except the kat five wordi, all adlttiot and doubtful. 
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and was therefore issued during a royal pro- 
gre:ss.» The B a 1 a d i t y a after whom the tank 
was named is probably king Dhruvase n a II. 
of Valabhtj who, according to PL I., 11. 2-5-26, 
tee that sumame. 

The mmumli teaches us absolutely nothing 
new. But it may be as well to extract from it and 
the preceding grants a correct list of the kings of 

+ 1 Bhatarka, 


Yalabhi. Por the Hon’ble Rao Saheb’s pedigree 
of the Yalabhi dynasty, giyen Zoc. cit, p. 331, is 
disfigured by an error regarding his hTo. X., 
which probably is due to the printer. Dr. Bhau 
Daji's list,t though it gives the names correctly, 
does not distinguish between actual rulers and 
princes who, though not kings, were fathers 
of kings. 

Send%)aU. 


2 Bhara- 
seua I., 
Sen&paU, 


3 Drona- 
siiiiha, 
McbMrdja. 


4 Dhruva- 
sena I, 


5 Dharapatta. 


6 Gruhasena. 

7 Dharaaena II. 


8 &ladityal., 

DJiarmMitya, 


Berabhata.§ 


9 Kharagraha I. 


10 Dharasena III. 


11 Dhruva- 
sena II., 
B&lMitya. 

12 Dharasena lY. 


SilMitya.§ | j 

14 Xharagraha II., 13 DHKuvasena III. 

, Bhmmadiiyot. 

15 Si aditya 11. 


16 Silidityadeva III. 

17 Siladityadeva lY. 

The last two Siladityas II. and III. of our 
grant are said * to meditate on the feet of the 
supreme Bhattaraka the king of kings the 
supreme lord Bava (PI. II., 1. 27), and of the 
supreme fehat^raka the king of kings the su- 

* Tk© Yalabkt and Gnipara grants "begin always, and those 
of other dynasties sometimes, with a statement of the place 
where the grant was issued. They are in fact dated jnst 
like' onr documents and letters. SomLetimes we find simply 
the name of the town, as Yalabhltah, from ‘ "Valabhi.* Bmt 
frequently we find the expres^ORjayaskandMvarit, ‘ from 
the camp of victory,* which in every case is followed by a 
compound ending in vditaMt, ‘fixed at . . .* Thus we 
iuive in the grant of Dhmvasena {Ind. Ant voL IV. p. 
100) jayaskandhavarit KhiiddauedtyoL-vdsalidty ‘from 
the camp of victory fixed at Khnddavediya ;* in the grants 
of Sil^itya IV. jayaskandhdvdrdt iSrtkhetakcivdsMt, 

* from the camp of victory fixed at Srikhetaka,* &e. All 
such grants dated from a camp were evidently issued 
during royal progresses, or whilst the king was on a warlike 
expedition. This long note may appear unnecessary to 
many; but the mistranslation of tbe beginning of the grant 
of Siladitya IV. given in Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. vol. IX. 
p. 346 will show that mistakes on so simple a matter are 
tven novr not impossible. 

This inscription disproves also the assertion made in 
Jr.ir. Bg. Br. R. As. Hoc. vol. XI. p. 352, note, that ‘all 
copper-plates since the time of this Dhmvasena (IV) are 
dated from Khetaka’—which must be identified not 
with Khelu in Gu.iarat, hut with one of the homo- 
r:ym<jas milages in KAtkijkal. The assertion made in the 


preme lord B a p p a’’ (PL II., 1.21), respectively; 
and in tbe grant of Siladitya lY, that king also 
professes bis devotion to B a p p a. Tbe Hon’ble 
Rao Sabeb Y. 'K. Mandlik expresses bis belief 
{loc, cit. p. 355) that B ava and B appa were 

same note that Khe(^ in GujarAt became the capital of 
the Valabhi kings has, hitherto, not been proved. 

t Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VIII. p. 245, 

X The numbers prefixed to the names show the order 
of the succession. The names without numbers marked § 
are those of princes who, according to the grants, did not 
actually reign at Valabbl. 

Kings Nos. 1-4 are to be found on the plates of Dhrnva- 
seual. (see above), Nos. 5-6 on the plates of Gnhasena(see 
above), and Dharasena II. {Jour. Beng. As. Soc .); for 
the remainder there are the plates of Dharasena II., of 
Siladitya I. (Jour. Bo. Br^ As. Soc. vol. XI. p. 359), 
Dharasena IV. {Ind. Ant vol. I. p. 14), SilAditya III. 
(the one under discussion), and SilAditya IV. {Jour. Bo. Br. 
B. As. Soc. vol. XI. p. 335). 

The extreme limits between tbe dates known at^ present 
are 196 years (Dhmvasena I., Samvat 207, and SilAditya 
IVSamvat 403), which have to be divided among nine 
generations. As regards the spelling of the names, 
Bhatar^ and Derahhata ought not to be spelt with two 
t’s, as is sometimes done on the plates and by antiquarians. 
For it is inappropriate to make a ruler a hhatta or priest. 
JBhato, i.e. ‘ warrior,’ on the other hand, is a fitting appella¬ 
tion. We owe the hhatta in the grants merely to the care¬ 
lessness of the engravers, who nsnally did their work no 
better than bad copyists do it nowadays. 
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tEe gurus or religions teacBers under whom the 
three kings sat, and appeals to the Yengi grant 
of Yij ayanandivarma, as well as to nn- 
published Nepal inscriptions, where a Bhat^- 
raka B a p p a is mentioned. I regret th?t I have 
to enter my protest against this explanation. For 
as the Bdva and B a p p a of the YalahM grants 
are both styled * kings of kings’ and ‘ snpreme 
loi.(is»—in fact receive exactly the same epithets 
as the rulers of Yalabhi—^they cannot, it seems 
to me, have been mere priests or gums^ but mnst 
have been real kings. At least I should like to 
see a well authenticated instance where a guru 
receives exactly the same titles as a king. 

Secondly, the Bap pa of Yijayanandi 
could not have been the Bap pa of our grant 
—even if the latter were a priest. For Yiia- 
j a n a n d i V a r m a styles himself jparama- 
hJidgavatah, ‘the great or ardent worshipper 
of Yishnu,* while our kings call themselves 
paramamdJieivaraSy ‘ great or ardent worship¬ 
pers of Siva.’ , The gurus must be of the sect 
of the worshipper, and the Yalabhi Bo^jppa 
must therefore have been a Saiva, whilst the 
Yengi Bappa must have been a Yaisbnava. 


In the present stage of our knowled^ of the 
history of the kin^ of Yalabhi, I do not think it 
advisable to hazard any conjecture as to the coun¬ 
try of king B a T a and king Bappa, or regard¬ 
ing- their relations to those of Yalabhi, though 
Hiwen Thsang’s account of the kingdom 
does seem to famish us with materialsfor them. 

The donee of our grant is B h 41 a k u m ft r a, 
son ofDronapntra,aBraJimanofY alabhl, 
an emigrant from QomitriM^ who belonged to 
the B h a r a d V a j a gotra and studied the 
Maitrdgamya redaction of the Black Yajurvecla. 
He also receives the epithet taclwMtmrmigu^ 
iraividgasdmdnga, which is not quite clear to 
me. (PI II., I 23.) The object granted is 
the village of Lonapadraka, which is de¬ 
scribed as situated in the Lonapadrakasthali, 
and is qualified by • a further unintelligible 
epithet, hhodastMhJcoparlpatiihasahiia,^ 

The date of the grant is the ninth day of 
the dark demi-lunation of Srlvap. of Samvat 
342. The second sign of the Samvat is doubtful ; 
I read it tentatively as on the sfeength of 
Dr. Bhau Dfiji’s statements, Joiin Bo* Bt* M, 
As. Soc* vol. VIII. p. 230. 
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TRANSLATION OF AN EPISODE IN THE 1st BOOK OP THE 
RAMATANA OP TULSI DAS. 


BY Y. S- GEOWSB, M.A., «B,O.S., FcEow 


The Hindi Bdmdyana of Tulsi Das is by far the 
most popular, and for other reasons also the most 
important work in the Yemacnlar of Upper 
India. But though three centuries have now 
elapsed since the year 1575 a.d., when it was 
written, no portion of it has ever yet been trans¬ 
lated into any European language. This sin¬ 
gular neglect is to be explained by two causes. In 
the first pl^e, the colloquial idiom and homely 
allusions would form insuperable difficulties to 
any foreigner who had not some local experience 
and personal acquaintance with native usages; 
and therefore no philologist at home would essay 
the task. Secondly, here in India the Hindu side 
of popular speech has always been viewed with 
a certain amount of disfavour by the English 
Government, and this has so much discouraged 
its study among official residents that, as a rule, 
the only Europeans in the country who have 
acquired an accurate knowledge of Hindi are 
the .Protestant- missiouaries, who find it in¬ 
dispensable for bazar preaching. I had long 
hoped that some of these very able scholars 
might be induced to supply a want which they 
unanimously deplore : but they plead the length 
of the work and their own little leisure as an 
exciise. At last, after ascertaining that there is 
no prospect of my hope being realized by their 
labours, I have myselfoommenced the translation, 
of which the following episode isra specimen. It 
relates the story of Parvati’s penance and her 
subsequent marriage with Siva, which was the 
boon she had begged, and is a ffiir example of 
the author’s unaffected narrative style. The 
clilioAids which are introduced here and there, 
whenever the interest of the plot thickens, or 
the poet feels himself carried away by an access 
of religious fervour, are metrically rendered as 
an indication of their peculiar character. The 
only other remark to be made is that the division 
into dohds, ohawpdi, <fcc., which in a prose transla¬ 
tion seems at first sight altogether unnecessary, 
has been retained for the special reason of facili¬ 
tating a critical reference to the original, and 


^ Tmmlaiion, 

But Hma, cherishing in her heart the feet of 
her dear lord, went into the for^ and b^an 
her penance. Though her delicate frame was 
little fit for such austerities, she almadoned All 
food and became absorbed in prayer, her devo- 
, tion so growing day by day that all bodily wants 
were forgofcten, and her soul was wholly given 
to penance. Por a thouswid years she ate only 
roots and fruit; Ibr a hundred years she livwl 
on vegetables; for some days her only sus¬ 
tenance waa’ water and air, and on some she 
maintained a yet more absolute fiist. For three 
thousand years she ate only dry leaves of the 
tree that had Men to the ground, and at last 
abstained even from dry^ Iwves, when<» she 
acquired the name of a^ama (‘the leafless'’). 
At the sight of her emaciated frame, Brahma’s 
deep voice resounded through the havens:— 
DcM 84. 

“ Hear, daughter of the mountain-king! your 
desire is accomplished; cease^ali these intoler¬ 
able afflictions: Tripurari will soon be yours. 
GJiaupdL 

“ Though there have been many saints both' 
resolute and wise, not one, Bhavani, has per¬ 
formed such pmiance as this: a«»pt now the 
divine oracle as ever true and ever good. 
When yonr father comes to call you, cease to 
resist, and go home with him; and when Hie 
seven sages meet you, know this to be the sign 
of the heavenly prediction.’^ When she heard 
Brahm&’s voice thus speaking from on high, 
Giriji thrilled wiii de%lik her 

we have done for a time, while we turn to Sam- 
bhu. From 'day whffli '^^t left the 
body he became a rigid ascetic, ever telling his 
b^Mis in hcmoiir, .and Hue 

pilblic recifcationa in hds honour: 

of widddwwm, 

wmAjm ' £dbout on wiii Ui teri fisBd. m 

Hari, the joy of the whole waM^ 

, 

yfflW wiriMa, wm ex- 


eliciting suggestions for an improved rendering 
of doubtful passages. 

* The hel tree 
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pomdiBg Rama’s praises., :and tiioBgli Hmself tlie 
all-wise and passionless Lord God, yet saddened 
by the sadne® of a bereaTed disciple. ■ Li tbis 
way many pas.sed, wMl© bis love for Rama 
daily increased- Tben tbe geneiroTis and mer- 
cifnl god, full of grace and benignity, seeing bis 
st’^idfestne^ and affection, and the nnchange- | 
able stamp of deYotion on his soul, became 
manifest in all'his glory and landed him highly,. 
for none oiher had ever accomplished such a' 
ww. In diyers ways he instrncted him, telling 
him of ParYatfs birth and of her Yirtuons deeds, 
ail at fal length, 'in his infinite compassion. 

Bold 86. 

Now, SiYa, if yon have any love for me, listen 
to my reqn^t: go and marry the monntam- 
maid and do as I ask you.” 

GliawpdL 

Said Siva, “ Though it is scarcely seemly, yet 
"when a master speaks he m not to be gain¬ 
said. I must needs bow to your order, for obe¬ 
dience is the highest duty. If a man would 
prosper, he must do, without thinking, as he is 
told by his parents, or his confessor, or his 
superior: you are in every way my benefiiotor, 
and I bow to your commands.” The lord was 
pleased when he heard Sankara’s reply so full 
of &ith, knowledge, and religious feeling, and 
said, ‘^Hara, your vow stands good; take to heart 
what I have told yon.” So saying he vanished, 
hut the vision remained impressed ia Sankara’s 
sonl, Then came the seven Eishis to visit him, 
and he addressed them thus in pleasant wise:— 
BoU?l7. 

“ Go to Parvati and make trial of her love, and 
ihm send her father to fetch her home and 
remove all his donhts.” - 
GkmpdL 

When the Eishis saw Ganri,* she seemed to 
them like Penance personified, and they cried. 

Hear, 0 daughter of the mountaia! why prac- 

f It w&s advice that the 8<m8 of Dahsha 

were from their race, and scattered 

th^aselves all OTer the world in the hope of acquiring 
knowl^lge. Not one of them ever refcomed, and the un¬ 
happy ^ father, thus deserted by all his children, denounced 
as a curse upon I^Srada that he, too, should always he a 
homeless wanderer <m the face of the earth. 

Chikakehi was childless, though he had a thousand 
wiVM.' At last, by the hlesinng of a sain^ one of them bore 
him a soofj hut when it was a year old they all conspired 
together and poisoned it. The Hug was weeping sorely 
with the dead child in his arms, when K4rada came and after 
much persuasion consented to restore it to life. It at once 
mt up and began to speak, saying that in a former state 
of exbtenee H had been a king, wbo bad retired from the 
world into ahermitage. There one day a woman, in charity 
gave him a cake of fid, which he put on the fire without 


tise such grievous self-mortification ? What has 
been the sin, or what is the aim-? Tell us the whole 
secret truly. ” When Bhavani heard their speech 
she replied in strangely moving terms:—“I 
greatly shrink from telling my secret, for you 
will smile at my folly when you hear it; but my 
soul is obstinately set and refuses to hear 
instruction, though I am like one building a 
house upon the water, or as one who would fiy 
without wings, relying only on the tmth of 
Mrada’s prophecy. “See, 0 saints, the extent 
of my iqiadness. I long for the unchangeable 
Sankara as my husband.” 

, . poJia 88 . 

The Eishis smiled on hearing her speech, and' 
said 'C “ Ton are moulded like the parent rock; 
hut teH me who has ever listened to Narada’s 
advice and had a home ? 

Ghaupdi. 

' “ Hid he not advise Daksha’s sons ? and. they 
never saw their father’s house again. It was 
he, too, who ruined Ohitraketu’s family, and also 
Hiranya d^ipa’s.f Whoever listens to Na¬ 
rada’s advice, be it man or woman, is certain to 
become a housel^3 beggar. Seemingly pious^ 
bat deceitful at heart, wonld make every'one 
like hi m self- And- howyon are led away by his 
words, and are longing to marry a very outcast, 
a worthless, shameles^ tattered wretch, with a 
necklace of serpents and skulls, and without 
either family, or house^ dr even clothes. Tell 
me, now, what pleasure is; to he had from such a 
bridegroom as tbis ? Better forget the ravings 
of the impostor. Por he married Sati only be¬ 
cause other people suggested it, and soon aban¬ 
doned her and left her to die. 

BoJid 89. 

‘‘ And now he never gives her a thought, but 
goes about begging, and eats and sleeps at his 
ease. What respectable woman could ever stay 
with such a confirmed solitary ? 

perceiving that there were in it a thousand little ants. 
These innocent creatures all perished in the flames, but 
were bom again in a more exalted position as Cbitraketu’s 
wives; while the woman who gave the fuel, and the hermit 
whe nsed it, became the mother and the child, whom inex¬ 
orable fate had thus punished for their former sinful in¬ 
advertence. After finishing this explanation, the child agaiu 
fell back dead; and Chitraketu, giving up all hope of an 
heir, abandoned the throne and began, a course of penance. 

When Kayfidhu, the wife of the demon-king Hirajiya-Ka- 
sipu, was about to bring forth, she received instruction from 
the sage N^rada, whose words reached even to the ears of 
the child in her wbmb. Accordingly, from the moment he 
was bom he devoted himself to the service of Yishnn, and 
thns provoked his impious father to, the acts of persecution 
which restdted in bis own destmetion and the extinction of 
his royal line. 
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Ghaujpdi. 

To-day if you will hear my words, I have 
thought of excellent bridegroom for you, 
so beautiful and honourable, so pleasant and 
amiable, that even the Yeda hymns his praise— 
the faultless and all-perfect lord of Lakshmi, 
who reigns at Vaikuntha. He is the husband that 
I will bring you.” On hearing this Bhavani 
smiled and replied, “ You said true that I in¬ 
herit a rock-nature, and would sooner die than 
yield. Gold, again, is another product of the 
rock, that cannot be chp.iiged by any amount of 
burning. Nor will I change my faith in Karada’s 
word; whether my house be full or desolate I 
fear not: whoever doubts the word of his spiri¬ 
tual adviser must never dream of obtaining either 
happiness or riches. 

Dolid 90. 

Mahadeva is full of faults, while Vishnu is 
all-perfect; but love is governed by caprice. 

Climi]0(li 91. 

‘' If, reverend sirs, I had met you sooner, I 
would have submitted to your advice ; but now 
that I have given my life for Sambhu, it is too 
late bo weigh his merits and defects. IByou 
are firmly resolved and cannot rest without mak¬ 
ing a match, there is no dearth of lovers, the 
world is full of young men and maidens; but as 
for me, though I hold out for a million lives, I 
will either wed Sambhu or remain a virgin. I 
will not forget Harada’s admonition, who told me 
again and again of Mahiideva. I, who am styled 
the mother of the world, fall at your feet and 
bid you return home ; your time is lost.” When 
the sages beheld her devotion they cried, “ Glory, 
glory, glory to the great mother Bhavani, 

Ho/ia 91. 

“ United as Maya, to the god Siva, the parents 
of the universe !” then bowing their heads at her 
feet and thrilling with rapture they left, 

Qhaui)ai. 

And sent king Himavant, and with many 
entreaties brought Girijaback. When they re¬ 
turned to Siva and told him Uma’s whole his- 
tory, he was delighted to hear of her affection, 
and they went gladly home. Then the all¬ 
wise Sambhu, firmly directing his intention, 
began a meditation on Rama. How at that 
time was a demon Taraka, of gigantic strength 
of arm and high renown, who had subdued the 
sovereigns of every region, and despoiled the 


gods of all their happiness. Knowing neitiie:* 
age nor death, he was invincible ; and the powt vs 
of heaven were vaiiqiiLshcd in iimiiicc-rabh* 
ties. At la.st they all went rind cried to thr 
Creator, and he seeing them so dismajefl, 

-DuJut 92. 

Reassured them, saying, Tin* dciiiAn siiao 

die when a son is born of the seed of riambliu, 
i who shall conquer him in tiLjlit." 

ChiiifjjdL 

“Having heard what I sny. devise :i pla!! bv 
wdiich such a lord may arise and a»siht v< ni, Af'i to* 
Satl quitted the body at i)ak.s!;a*.s sacrbici-, shr 
was born again as the (laughter of the Hiiii:!- 
laya, and has been iinudi.siiig pcuaiii.'e in th^ 
hope of obtaining Sambhu to liiisbainl. He, on 
the other hand, has left all and sits absorbed in 
contemplation. Tiiungh the disparity is great, 

' yet list to what I propose. Send Kama, tlie cea 
: of love, .to iSiva, to agitate lii.s soul, and then I 
will approach with bowcM] Iiead aiul arrange tie 
marriage, and in this way your object will 
attained.” All exclaimed tliat t lie plan was g^ood. 
and heartily applauded it. Then eamc the g(G 
with the five arrows and the fish-standard. 

Balm 93. 

And they told him their distress. He heard, 
and after refiecting a little replied with a smile. 

“ Sambhu’s displeasure will work me no good. 
C'kanpiti 

, “ Yet I wall do you this service. The scrip¬ 
tures say charity is the Iiighest of virtues, and 
one wdio gives Ms life for another is ever the 
praise of the saints.” So saying he bowed and 
took his leave, he and his attendant,J wdth his 
bow of flowers in his hand. And as he went, 
he thought within himself: Sivals displeastm^ 
will surely be my death, Therefore he liastened 
to exhibit his power, and for a time reduced 
to subjection the whole world. If Lore is pro¬ 
voked, the stepping-stones of the law aro swept 
away in a moment; religious vows am! obligii- 
tions, self-control, ceremonial observances, know¬ 
ledge and philosophy, virtuous practices, prajc^i-. 
penance, self-moidification, the whole spiritual 
army, is panic-stricken and put to flight. 

Ckkmii 3 . 

Virtue's grand force Is routed in panic and 

dismay. 

And in dark nooks of holy books her chainpion< 

skulk away* , 


KSmadeva’s attendant is Bitur^ja, or Basanta, the spring season. 
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Great god of fate! in this dread state -wliat 
saving power is nigli ? 

’Gainst man’s one heart Love’s hve-fold dart 
wins easy victory. 

Doha 94. 

Every creature in t*he worlclj animate or in¬ 
animate, male or finale, forgot natural restraint 
and became subject to lore. 

Cltaiiiidi, 

In every heart was a craving for love: the 
tree bent its boughs to kiss the creeper; the 
overflowing river ran into the arms of Ocean; 
lakes and ponds effected a meeting. And when 
such was the ease with inanimate creation, what * 
need to speak of man ? Beasts on land, and 
birds in tlie air, under the influence of love, 
were unmindful of time and season; all were 
agitated and blind with desire, and the swan 
regarded neither night nor day.§ Gods, de¬ 
mons, men, serpents, ghosts, witches, 

goblins and imps, were all at once enslaved by 
love; even saints and hermits, sages and ascetics 
became again sensual under his influence. 

Ckkancl 4. 

When saints and hermits own his sway, why 
speak of serf and thrall ? 

God’s wdioie creation, recreant grown, swore 
Love was all in all; 

Each jocund dame, each amorous swain, found 
heaven in love's embrace : 

Two iionrs sped past, Love still stood fast and 
reigned in Brahma’s place. 

Sorailia 8. 

None is so bold bnt Love steals his heart, and 
only they whom Kama protects can then escape. 

Chaupdi. 

For two hours this triumph lasted, till Kama- 
deva di-ew nigh to Sambhu. On seeing him 
Love trembled, and the whole world returned 
to itself. Every living creature at once grew 
calm, as when a drunkard recovers from his 
drunkenness. When Love looked at Siva, the 
invincible and unapproachable god, he feared; 
then returned shame too strong for words, and, 
I'esolved upon death, he formed his plan of at¬ 
tack. Foithwith lusty Spring stepped forth, and 
every tree broke into blossom; wood and grove, 
lake and pond, every quarter of the heaven, 

I The male ami female cliakwa. (swan, or rather Brah- 
inwai dack) are doomed for ever to nocturnal separation, 
and are said to pass the night on the opposite l^anks of a 
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gladdened and overflowed as it were with love^ 
and even the deadest soul was quickened at the 
sight. 

Cliliand 5. 

At Love’s touch the dead were quickened, blos¬ 
somed all the wood so dark, 

While a breeze soft, cool, and fragrant fanned 
the love-enkindled spark. 

Laughs the lake with many a lotus, hum the 
bees with drowsy sound, 

S wans and parrots chatter gaily, gladly dance 
the nymphs, around. 

Doha 95. 

Though he tried' every trick and manifold 
device, and triumphed over host and all, yet 
Siva’s unbroken trance still continued, and Love 
grew furions. 

GliaupdU 

Seeing a mango-tree with spreading houghs, 
he in his folly climbed up into it; then fitted a 
shaft to his flowery bow, and in his great passion 
taking aim and drawing the string home to the 
ear he let fly and lodged the five arrows iii his 
breast. Then the trance was broken and Sam¬ 
bhu awoke. In the lord’s soul was great agi¬ 
tation ; he opened his eyes and looking all round 
saw Kamadeva in the mango-tree. At his wrath 
the three worlds trembled. Then Siva unclosed 
his third eye, and by its flash Kamadeva was re¬ 
duced to ashes. A confused cry went up through 
the universe from the gods in their dismay, from 
the demons in exultation; the rich were sad when, 
they remembered love’s delights, while saints 
and hermits felt relieved of a thorn. |1 
CMiand 6. 

The saints were freed from torment: hut Rati 
swooned for woe, 

And in sad guise with weeping eyes at Siva’s 
throne fell low, 

Sore wailing and lamenting her dear lord’s 
hapless fate; 

Till quick to pardon spoke the god in words 
compassionate : 

Doha 96. 

“ Henceforth, Rati, your husband’s name shall 
be called Anang (the bodiless), and thus ethere- 
alized he shall pervade all things. But hear 
how you will again find him hereafter :— 

river, vainly calling to each other to cross. During love’s 
brief triumph the curse was for once removed. 

11 With this whole narrative compare that in the Ku- 
mara Sa^nihava of Kalid^a.—E d. 
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Ghaupdi. 

“ When Krishna becomes incarnate in the fami¬ 
ly of Jadu to relieve the world of its burdens, 
your hnsband shall be born again as his son (Pi^- 
dyumna): this my word shall not fail.” On hear¬ 
ing this prophecy of Sankara’s, Eat! retired. I now 
turn to another part of my story. When Bmlima 
and the other gods heard these tidings they first 
went to Vaikuntha, and thence, with Yishnn, 
Brahma, and all the rest, into the presence of 
the mercifal Siva, and each of them separately 
sang his praises. Then the gracioas power whose 
crest is the moon and whose standard a bull 
said, “Tell me, ye immortals, -why ye have 
come.” Said Brahma, “ My lord, yon can read 
onr hearts, but as ordered I speak. 

Bohd 97. 

“ In the mind of all the gods is one idea. San¬ 
kara is love-smitten, and we would fain with 
our own eyes see his marriage. 

Chaujpdi. 

“ 0 destroyer of the pride of love, let ns feast 
onr eyes on this glad event. In granting a hus¬ 
band to Rati after Kamadeva had been consumed 
yon have done well, 0 sea of compassion, in 
punishment remembering mercy; the great have 
ever an easy temper. Accept now the in¬ 
terminable penance that Pfirvati has endured.” 
On hearing Brahmii’s speech and perceiving its 
purport, he exclaimed joyfully, “So be it!” 
Then the gods sounded their kettledrums, and 
rained down flowers, and cried “ Victory, victory 
to the King of Heaven!” Then, perceiving it 
•was the proper time, the seven sages came and 
were despatched by Brahma to the Himfilaya, 
where first they sought Bhavani, and addressed 
her in mild but deceptive terms:— 

Doha 98. 

“ You would not listen to us, but rather took 
Niirada’s advice; now again is your vow proved 
vain, for the god of love has been consumed by 
Mahadeva.” 

Chaupdi, 

Bhavani replied with a smile, 0 wisest of 
sages, you have said well. Your words ‘ Love 
has been consumed by Mahadeva’ imply a belief 
that aforetime Sambhu was liable to change. 
But I know him to be from everlasting an as¬ 
cetic, faultless, loveless, passionless : and i^ 

The line thus translated stands in the original Jlsi Man^ 
matha Mahe^a ko n6,i. There is an entirely different rid¬ 
ing in some copies, jimi SampoM nij pxckchh ganimif 


knowing kirn to be suck as bo is, I have stn-eri 
him devotedly in heart, word, and deed, .-u 

gracious a lord (be assiired, 0 will 

bring my vow to accomplishmeiit* Your &aj- 
ing that Hara has destroyed Love botravs giX'f.r 
want of judgment. Fire, my friend,"lias an 
unalterable nature, and ice caanot exist near il ; 
if brought near, it must inevitably perish ; smi! 

; so must Love in the presence of Mahadeva/*-" 

JDoM 99 , 

On hearing this speech and seeing her love 
and confidence, the sages were deliglitcd and 
bowed the head before her, and went to kiin: 
Himachal, 

C%aupu(. 

And told him the whole history. When 
heard of Love’s destruction he was much dis¬ 
tressed, hut was again comforted wdicii told of* 
Rail’s promised husband. After pondering on 
the majesty of Samhliu ho reverently sumniimcd 
the wise men, and at once had the day fixed 
according to Vedic prescription, selecting an 
auspicious date, and planet, and hour. Then ho 
gave the letter to the seven sages, humbly fall¬ 
ing at their feet, and they took it to Brahma, 
who could not contain himself for joy on rend¬ 
ing it, but at once proclaimed it aloud The 
whole company of heaven was delighted: there 
was music and a shower of flowers, and in exerj 
quarter festive preparations were conimenccd. 
DoM 100 . 

All the gods began adorning the different 
vehicles on which they ride abroad ; the Muses 
sang for joy, and all was bliss and Imppiness. 

Chmipdi, 

Siva’s attendants began to dress their lord, 
arranging his serpent-crest and crown of matted 
Icxsks; with snakes for his and hrade- 

lets of snakes for his wrists ; his k)dj smeareil 
with ashes, and a lion’s skin his loins; 
the moon on his brow, the lovely Ganges on 
the crown of his head, his ey® three in number, 
and a serpent for his Brihimaical cord; his 
throat black with poison* a wrcftth' of dwd men’s 
skulls about his br«sfc: ia sudi ghastly attire' 
was arraj«i the grmi god Siva* With trident 
in hand he ad?im«d riding m a bul, while the 
drums h«ti«d instiniinail® of musio were play¬ 
ed. The 'Smmh d£viniti« ai smiled to see him, 

Mj Idf mmf* Mbs? tli«' 

Iwkheir of' ffm inforimtioa of 

©f WA 
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and said, Tlie iTorlc! lias ii,o bride %vortliy of 
sncIi a lover.” Yislinii and Bralima and all tlie 
com,pany of lioaveii followed in tlie procession, 
eacb on bis own carriage ; tliey formed a won¬ 
drous siglit, but were iiotliiiig compared to tie 
bridegroom. 

Doha 101 . 

Tlieii Tislmn wltli a smile cried to all tlie 
lieaTcnly warders and said, lilarcli separately 
eacli one with his own retinue, 

ChaiquiL 

^ Otherwise on going into a strange city it 
will be a joke against us that the procession is a 
lailiire after the bridegroom.” The gods smiled 
to hear this speech, and marched separately, each 
at the head of his own followers. Mahadeva 
smiled too, not understanding Hari’s joke, but 
taking it .as a most friendly suggestion, and sent 
Bhriiigi to bring ail his own company together. 
On. receiving Siva's ■ order they all came and 
bowed tl'ic head at his lotus-feet. Then Siva 
laughed to see the .host in their motley attire, 
riding every kind of vehicle; some with mon¬ 
strous heads, som^ with no head at all; some 
with many hands and feet, and some with none; 
some with great eyes, some with no eyes; some 
very stout, some very slim. 

, Cfdmicl 7. 

All, stout or slim, or foul or trim, in gruesome 
panoply, 

With skulls for wine-cups filled with Mood, from 
wiiich they quaffed with glee, 

With head of dog, or ass, or hog, a host no 
tongue can tell, 

Ghosts, goblins, witches, every kind of denizen 
of hell. 

Soratha 9 . 

All the demons went singing and dancing 
with wonderful contortions, such as never were 
ieen, and uttering all sorts of strange cries. 

Chaifj^ui. 

Like brklegi’oom, like procession—an extra¬ 
ordinary sight as it went along the road. There 
king Himiieha! erected a canopy more splendid 
than wmrds can tell; and every hill in the world, 
small and great, more than man can count, and 
every wood and sea, river, stream and lake, all 
were invited to attend ; and assuming forms of 
exquisite beauty, with ail their retinue, male and 
female, they flocked to the palace, singing songs, 
of gladness. Rrst of all, the king had built 
a number of guest-houses, and so tastefully 
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arranged them that after a glance at the beauty 
of the city the Creator of the -world seemed a 
contemptible architect. 

Clihnd 8. 

Little seemed the world's Creator, and his skill 
of nothing worth; 

Lake and fountain, grove and garden, shone 
more fair than aught on earth. 

Wreaths and arches, dags and banners, made 
each house a goodly show ; 

Gallant youths and lovely maidens set a saint's 
heart all aglow. 

BoJid 102 

The city in which the Great Mother had taken 
biikh surpassed djscrlption; joy, prosperity, and 
abundance were ever on the increase. 

Chaujjcll. 

When it was known that the marriage pro¬ 
cession was close at hand, the stir in the city 
and the brilliancy of the decorations grew more 
and more. With numerous carriages and all due 
equipment the heralds started for the formal re¬ 
ception. When they saw the army of gods 
they were glad of heart, and yet more so when 
they beheld Hari. But when they perceived 
Siva’ familiars, every beast they rode started 
back in affright. Grown men summoned up 
courage to stand, but the childi'en all ran for 
their lives straight hack home, and when their 
parents questioned th em could only reply, trem¬ 
bling all over, What can wm say? it is 
beyond telling; it is no marriage procession, but 
the army of death: the bridegroom a maniac, 
mounted on a bull, with snakes and skulls and 
ashes to adorn him.” 

OhJiand 9. 

“ Skulls and snakes and steaks of ashes, matted 
locks and body bare, 

Witches, imps, and frightful goblins, and ap¬ 
palling ghosts are there. 

Happy man who sees snch horrors nor dies at 
once of fright 1” 

So from house to house they babbled on Uma's 
-wedding night, 

■ ■ DoMlOB. 

The fathers and mothers smiled, for they re¬ 
cognized Siva’s familiars, and reassured the 
children in every possible way, saying, “ Do not 
be afraid, there is no cause for fear.” 

Chaupdi, 

The heralds brought in the procession, and 
assigned them all pleasant quarters. And Main a. 
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having prepared an elegant sacriiiciai lamp, and 
lustrous water in a golden bovvl, proceeded 
with much gladness to move it round and round 
over Siva’s head, while her attendants sang 
festive songs. When tJiey saw his terrible attire 
the women ieared greatly, and ran inside the 
house all of a tremble. Malnideva advanced to 
the guest-room, and Maiiia, sorely grieved at 
heart, called her daughter and in the most 
loving manner took her into her lap, while her 
lotus-eyes overflowed with tears:—“ To think 
that the Creator should have made you so 
l3eaiitifui,arid then given you such a raving fool 
for a bridegroom !” 

CUand 10. 

How can God send such a raving groom for 
such a lovely bride ? 

What a thorn-bush is our wishing-tree, the 
fruit for which we cried I 
From mountain-top, in sea or fire, I cast me 
down with thee: 

Welcome disgrace, so they he gone ; this w’-ed- 
ding ne’er shall be.’' 

Dohd lOA 

All the ladies were distrest when they saw the 
queen so sad, who in her deep ad’ection for her 
daughter began to weep and make great lamen¬ 
tation. 

ClmfrjidL 

What harm had I done to Narada that he 
should make my home desolate, and give Uma 
such advice, to undergo penance for the sake 
of a mad bridegroom ? In good sooth he is fancy- 
free and passionless, an ascetic w^ho. wants 
. neither money, nor house, nor wife, and there¬ 
fore is destroying another's home; he has neither 
shame nor compunction; for w'hat does a barren 
woman know of the pangs of childbirth 
When Bhaviini saw her mother’s distress, she 
answered thus placidly and discreetly, “ Be not 
troubled, my mother, with these thoughts, for 
God’s plans are nnalterable. If Fate decrees me 
a mad husband, then why should any one he 
blamed ? can you blot out the handwriting of 
the Creator; then refrain from profitless re¬ 
proaches.” 

CJihand 11. 

Cease from profitless reproaches, nor in vain 
bemoan my fate; 

I mnst go where’er my destined joys and sorrows 
for me wait.” i 


I lieariLg Luial piuiis answir, all her iAt 

! surprise, 

I Much tliiy talked of inju^tico, wlihe .A.* 
tears bedewed tlii/ir eyes. 

Bidid lijri. 

At time wiiiiu Xarmlri, uni with liiei t!/? 
sages (fur tlity hail heard the new-;, me.l m olcj 
betook tlienibelvcs to the king’s puluct*. 

C7i'ffepa7. 

llicii Xaracla instructed ttiera all, and iiwiltd 
in full the past history, saying, “"Hear, 0 ! 

my tvords are true; vour daughter is Bliavanf 
the mother of the woihl, the t-verlastiui,^ Fe¬ 
male Energy; without birth or kgiiiulng; 
bhu s inseparable half; the creator, sup port w 
and de.stroyer of the universe: who at will as¬ 
sumes the semblance of human form. First she 
was bom m Dakslia's house, Satl by name, of ex¬ 
cellent beauty. Then as kSati she married San¬ 
kara, and her story is tkmoiis throughout the 
world, how once with Siva- she met the san of 
Baghn's lotus-line (uj. ]I,iui!i), and in her in¬ 
fatuation ivas not obedient to Siva, bat was 
beguiled into assnniing the fcmi of Sftil, 

CMiaud 12. 

‘^For the crime of this assumption she was 
widowed many a day, 

Till ill the fire before her sire her sins tvere 
burnt away. 

How, born your daughter, for her lord in 
penitence she stayed; 

I And Siva aye shall be her lord ; know this, nor 
be dismayed.” 

I Boll a 10il. 

I On hearing Harada’s explanation, the sadness 
i of all was dispersed, and in a inoaient Iiis words 
were spread from house to house througliout the 

city. 

Cimnfm. 

Then Maina and Hinmvaat wci^ glad and fdl 
again anil again at Pilrviiil’s feet. All the people 
of the city, whatever tlitdr age, men aid women 
alike, were equally delighted. Songs of Joy 
began to sound in the streets; golden vases were 
displayed; mm&B ttressefi in various ways 
according to the rules of .gaitroiiomic science. 
Bat the imnquet-tablc of BIevue! and her 
mother 'wm altogethnn teyond clescriptioa. Thd 
marriage gmesti—-ViBhnti, Brnhinl,^ anti all the 
heavenly orders—were eoarieouslj entreated, 
and tool: tlitif''Saats lime after ike. Then the 
^IM 'mwm twgan to serve, and the women, 
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when they found the gods were sat down, began 
to jest and banter in pleasant sti:am. 

CJihand 13. 

In pleasant strain with dark refiuin they hint 
at loYe’s delight: 

Charmed with the song, the gods sit long, nor 
heed the waning night. 

With growing zest each jovial guest prolongs 
the festive hour: 

At last they rise; each bids adieu and seeks his 
separate bower. 

Doha 107. 

Then the sages came and, declared to Hima- 
vant the marriage proposal, and, seeing the time 
was fit, sent to summon all the gods, 

Chdujpdi, 

Whom he courteously addressed, and assigned 
to each an appropriate seat. An altar w'as pre¬ 
pared according to Vedic ritual, while the w'omen 
chauted festal strains; and a divinely beantiful 
throne was erected, the handiwork of a god, 
beyond desciiption. Then Siva, after bowing 
to the Brahmans, took his seat, remembering 
in his heart his own lord, Eama. Then the 
sages sent for Uma, who was brought in by 
her handmaids, richly adorned. All the gods 
beholding her beauty were enraptured. What 
poet in the world could describe such loveliness? 
The divinities, who recognized in her the nni- 
rersal mother, the spouse of J^Iahadeva, adored 
her in thf ir inmost sonl,—Bhavani, the crown 
of beanty, whose praises ’would still be beyond 
me even though I had a myriad tongues. 

Chliand 14. 

A mynad tongues were all too few to sing her 
matchless grace; 

Where gods and muses shrink abashed, for 
Tulsi’s rhyme what place ? 

Vi ith downcast eyevS the glorious dame passed 
up tJie hall, and fell, 

Bee-like, at ^va’s lotus-feet, the lord she loved 
so "well. 

Doha 108. 

At the injunction of the priests, both Sambhu 
and Bhavani paid divine honours to Ganes. 
And let no one be perplext on hearing this, but 
know well that they are gods from everlasting. 
Ckatipdi. 

The whole marriage-ceremony was performed 
by the priests in accordance with Yedie ritual 


and the father, with Jcusa grass in his hand, 
took the bride and gave her to Siva. When the 
two had joined hands, all the gods were glad of 
heart j the chief priests uttered the scriptural 
formulae, and the cry went up of “ Glory, glory, 
glory to Sankara 1” all kinds of music began to 
play, and flowers were rained down from heaven. 
Thus was accomplished the marriage ofHara 
and Girij a, amidst general rejoieing. The dowry 
given defies description—men-servants and maid¬ 
servants, horses, carriageelephants, cows, 
raiment, jewellery, things of all sorts, and wagon- 
loads of grain and golden vessels. 

Chliand 15. 

Thus great and more the dowry’s store that 
king Himanchal brought j 
Yet falling low at Siva’s feet ho cried that all 
was nought. 

The gracious lord cheered his sad sire in every 
way most meet. 

Then Maina came, most loving dame, and clasp¬ 
ed his lotus-feet:— 

Dohd 109. 

‘‘ Uma, my lord, is dear to me as my own soul; 
take her as one of your servants, andpardon all her 
offences: this is the boon I beg of your favour 
Gliaupdi. 

After Sambhu had in every possible way re¬ 
assured his wife’s mother, she bowed herself at 
his feet and went home, there called for Uma, 
and taking her into her lap gave her this excellent 
instruction‘ Be ever obedient to Sankara: to 
say ‘My Lord and my God’ is the sum of all wifely 
duty.” At these words her eyes filled with tears, 
and again and again she pressed her daughter 
to her bosom ;—“ Why has God created woman 
in the world, seeing that she is always in a state 
of subjection, and never can even dream of hap¬ 
piness.” Though utterly distracted by motherly 
love, she knew it was no time to display it, and 
restrained herself. Running to her again and 
again, and falling on the ground to clasp her feet, 
in a transport of affection beyond all words, Bha- 
vani said adieu to all her companions and then 
again went and clung to her mother’s breast. 

CJihand 16. 

Still clinging to her mother’s breast she cheered 
her weeping train, 

Then with her handmaids sought her spouse, 
yet oft looked back again. 
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’Midst beggars’ blessings, richly bought, forth 

rode the royal pair : 


The glad gods rained down flowers, and sounds 
of music filled the air. 

'Bold no. 

Then went HimaYant most lovingly to escort 
them, till with many words of consolation Mahii- 
deva bid him return. 

Chawpdi, 

Then he came speedily to the palace, cafled 
all the gods, entreated them courteously with 
words and gifts, and allowed them to depart. 
They proceeded each to his own realm, and 
Sambhu arriYed at Kailasa. How shall I tell 
its delights when thus occupied by Sambhu 
and Bhavani, the father and mother of the world, 
and their attendants? They began to indulge 
in sport and dalliance, and every day was some 
new pleasure. Thus a length of time was pa^ed 


who vanquished in battle the demon Taraka. 
His fame is sung by all the sacred books, and 
Ms deeds a:re known throughout the world. 

CMmnd 17 . 

All the world knows the story of the birth and 
the glory of Mahadeva's six-hmded son ; 
And this is the cause why so briefly I pause on 
the generous deeds he hath done. 

Man or maid who shall tell or sing true 
and well how Siva took Uma to wife. 

Shall be happily wed, and, with blessings be- 
stead, live at ease all the days of his life. 

BoM 111. 

The amorous deeds of Girija and her beloved 
are an ocean-like depth that not even the Veda 
■can sound; how then mn an ignorant clown, 
such as Tulsi Das, succeed in describing them ? 


THE RAJMAHAL HILLMEF’S SONGS, 


BY THE RET. E. T. COLE, TALJHABI, BijMAHAL. 
Colonel Dalton, in his interesting work 


The Bthnology of Bengal, says: “I nowhere find 
any description of the dances or of the songs of 
the Paharis.^^ This suggested to my mind the 
idea of sending a few specimens, with rough 
sense-translations appended. I have collected 
them chiefly from the Pahari young men who 
are being trained as school'masters in the Tal- 
jhari Church Mission school. 

A great many of their songs are extempore, 
composed by the singer on the spur of the 
moment. Supposing a friend should invite the 
poet to a feast, the latter thinks it the correct 
thing to celebrate Ms host’s praises in song 
after dinner. The Paharis are very clever at 
composition, and one chorus, with very little 
alteration, will answer the singer’s purpose on 
many occasions. 

It is very noticeable that the Paharis of the 
Rajmahal district are not nearly so fond of 
singing and dancing as those of the south. In 
the villages near RajmahM I have not seen any 
special places set apart for dancing, as are to 
be fonnd to the south-west, 

1- Sonani sajeni cMcheken, 

Rupani sajeni cMcheken, 


Lele kaien, ania, 

Indire anriso mala.” 

“ A necklace of gold I have given to her, 

A necklace of silva: I have given to her. 
She said, I will go to him, to-morrow; 
Why has she not arrived ?” 

2. Raji majiye gandi thi* saMwa, 

Sona ti banja tayan. 

Qegho lero sona ti, 

Banja tayan. 

Kero kero kerojuri, 

Sona ti banja tayan. 

The nobles oi Bie land have KiSe Iwiiw, 

. But they deck themselvw with pM* 

We wfll deck you out with gold,— 

indeed, wa will, deck you mA with 

gold.” 

3. Bamafa menoti dinon tM 
OjB. moqi M mandiya. 

%^ho teo oye M mui^iya,, 

Ino juraa ano nmqo, 

Oy© naoqi M 

^'*Ther© wm a man who wished to be a 
' He aWwi«| from wmk for mmiy days. 
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But on tiie last day (of probation) lie saw 
a coWj 

And being tempted broke Lis vow. 

Wiiat a pity ! Le ate a cow and was defiled ! 

Yes, my brother, yes, my sister,— 

He ate a cow and was defiled 1” 

4. Gaiyare, Gifiyare Mesi, adiro toqoti ekiya, 

NadaM ngali menja adiki oyoka Cbandire. 

KadaM ngali menja adiki oyoka Mesire.” 

‘‘ Mesi, Gniyar’s daughter, went forth to 
gather herbs; 

The keeper of the garden said to her, 

Come and pick vvhatever yon please,- 

The keeper said to Chandi, Pick where’er 
yon please.” 

5. ‘^Mthikid dame.panch ana raniko, 

Kolikeno ehicheken. 

Ochekeni tnndino sihayapa dnre menjado. 

Jare panch ana paisa mnndikerL annre, 
Snrajire !. 

Jare panch ana paisa mnndiken annre 
Snrajire! 

'' He told me the price of this was five annas, 

Then I opened my purse and gnve it to 
the (cloth-merchant) ; 

T took it home and opened it, and to my 
great surprise 

I found it' nothing else but rotten rags ‘ 
neatly sewn together. 

Ah me! I spent five annas for nought, 0 

Sttija! 


Ah me \ I spent five annas for nought, 0 
Surja! 

6. - Guiyar Mesire tok token jarath ekiya, 

Tanase amhiya namato kudetore chaqe- 
tore, Chandire.” 

“ 0 Guiha’s daughter Mesi, the rain is falling 
on the hills around, 

The clouds depart leaving onr own un¬ 
watered ; 

But sorrow not, O Chandi, we will hoe 
our ground, and hop e for better times. ’ ’ 

7. Aiyore keyetande, kiretar malaiye, 

Enn keyen atha ngileo malekenne. 

Ore Gosaini engeni ambo makkore.” 

/‘Woe to ns two, we shall die, and never 
^ return to meet again.” 

{Gompanion a^isioers) “ I shall die, but I do 
not grieve at the thought, 

0 God, do not forsake me!” 

8. “ Chilimili f Sahibe dene; 

Eeringhi gole dene. 

Javira Suraja.” 

“ Be like Cleveland Sahib, 

Be like a Eeringhi, 

0 Suraja, son of Javira !” 

This song is sung in honour of Mr. Cleveland, 
a Collector of Bhagalpur. He it -was who re¬ 
duced the Paharis to order. Before his time 
they were great robbers, and a terror to all the 
surrounding country, How they may be reck¬ 
oned as one of the most peaceful tribes in India. 
Mr. Cleveland died A.D. 1784v 


MISCELLAHEA. 


A BUDDHIST JATAKA ‘PROAI THE CHINESE. 
Fs'Oai tli€ xivth Klotien of (lie Mdkdpari Nirvana 
Translated hj the Rev. S, Beal. 

Illustrious youth, in years gone by, before rhe 
Sun of Buddha had come forth, I was horn 
as a Brahman. I practised in this birth the con- 
duet (or mode of life) of a Bodhisatwa. I was 
Thoroughly conversant with all heretical teaching ; 
well versed in the knowledge of final deliverance i 
mj heart at perfect rest, <fec. Yet after all, though 
I inquired and searched through all the Books of 
the Gr^t Development, I knew not nor heard of 
the name of Tmpmlya S€irm. 

At this time I was dwellmg in the Snowy Moun- 

t m of' Oleteknd ’ 

This Smm m wtmij oae the first of the TMpnlya 






tains, surrounded by every kind of pleasant scenery, 
and with fruits and edible roots in every variety. 
Thus dwelling alone, and feeding solely on the 
fruits of the earth, I passed many years in the prac¬ 
tice of religious meditation, and so through all this 
time I neither heard of a Buddha having been born, 
nor of the Scriptures of the Great Yehicle having 
been delivered. At this time, whilst I was going 
through such mortification as this, S a k r a and all 
the Devas assembled in mass, their hearts greatly 
aflfected with awe, and spoke thus one to another;— 
“ On every hand there are portents 
That in the midst of the quiet Snowy Moun¬ 
tains 

'^/^'^^slated into Chinese by Dharmaraksha 
m the 5th century a.d. 
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MISCELLAIS^EA. 


Tiiere is a Master who is practising the way 
of self-control and the destmction of selfish 
desire,— 

An illustrious and highly virtuous King. 
Already has he banished covetousness and 
anger, 

Eternally separated himself from folly and 
doubt; 

His mouth has not yet uttered a word 
Either of base or false language.’' 

At this time in the Congregation there was a 
Devaputra named ‘‘ Joy and Gladness,” who 
spoke as follows 

“ This practiser of asceticism, 

Advancing so resolutely in purity, 

Why does not Sakra look for him, 

With all the Devas ? 

If he be a heretic 
Practising these austerities, 

Much more should this man’s abode 
And birthplace be known by Sakra.” 

At this time there was aBishi who, on behalf of 
Sakra, spoke as follows 

“ Lord of Devas, Kiisika, ■ . 

Let not such contradiction as this be yours; 
Eor a heretic practising austerities 
Let not your Majesty seek.” I 

JJaving uttered this ffOitlicc again, the Bishi said i 
Kusika, there is a great Sage in the world, who 
for the sake of all flesh, not caring for his own 
body, desiring to benefit others, practises every 
kind of penance ; without a remnant of covetous 
desire, so that if the earth, mountains, and seas 
were filled with gems, he would behold them as 
seeing spittle, without the least desire. He has 
given up all—wealth, wife and child, head, eyes, 
marrow, hands and feet, bit by bit, house and 
possessions, elephants, horses, chariots, slaves, 
even a desire to be born in heaven, if only he might 
give true happiness to all flesli. His only aim is 
if at last he may reach the condition of Anutara 
Samyak Saihbodhi.” 

The Sakra Devanam replied: “According to 
your words, this man is aiming at the control of 
all living creatures. Great Bishi, if in the world 
thei’e be any room for a Buddha {lit. tree or off¬ 
spring of Buddha), then he will be able to clear 
away all Devas and men, and also to' counteract 
all sorrows, whether in the condition of an Asura 
or a poisonous snake. And so all creatures under 
the shadow of this Salvation will be freed from all 
woes and misery. Great Bishi, if this man at 
some future time obtain a good deliverance, then 
I and others ought thoroughly to get rid of the 
endless toils of care and trouble that now molest 
ns. But this is difficult to believe, for there is a 
difference between the beginning and the end of a 


■ : thing The wooAs ioi: may /i?.. ? . 

fleeted in placid water; but ler ti.e wai-r be d:*» 
turbed, and how the retleciioii aKg j. ],;obvn: h 
IS difficult to complete a idcmre, but Lr-ra-v t 
destroy it! So also is it witli tie Imun 
I state) of religious convictkm-ciiHirub vj lu.uuiv 
easy to destroy. Great as .re icai.J 

men who put on a bold fn,iit with ti.br w^ir.n' 
when they go to meet the roIAer.s who riiaateii 
them, but afterwards tem their backs and aui 
overcome with fear, so is it with the litari ui know¬ 
ledge (BodhiJ. So I have seen it with 
mortals; at first their lieaits fiili of coiilhkiice at.d 
courage, but afterwards what a cliangc aiiti ilillinu 
away! So I am unable to believe that this man 
who is practising austerities will be able tu caii- 
tiiiiie ! I will therefore go and ascer tail; for injaelf. 
For as the two wheels to a chariot and tl e twci 
wings to a bird, so, Great Bishi, is it in thl- 
matter: the devotee may Iiave great CQUBtuwv I ■ 
suffering self-inflietcil mortification, but lias lie alsf'. 
wisdom ? If he has deep wisdom, he will aeco!rspli>li 
Ms aim. Just as the fish in the sea, whose spawn 
is great in quantity, and tiie'fish born from it few; 
or the Antra tree, its flowers many, and its fruit 
few; so of mortals, those who undertake the at¬ 
tainment of wisdom are many, those who i*c?at*h it 
few. But, Grcmt Bishi, I will go with yotiimii try 
this man! Great Bishi, it is as the g^ld thrive 
tried, and thus known to be good,—by fire* by* 
hammer, by rubbing; so is it with penance,—it 
must be tried and tested before it be really 
At this time Sakra Devfliiam, changing his body 
I into the shape of a Biikshasa horrible to look at, 
descended to the Snowy Mountains, and not very 
far from them took his seat, iud with a toft 
and pleasant voice, repeated this ? ail-stanza ofa 
Buddha gone before 

“ There is nO' permanent result from religious 
exemses. 

Birth and dea|h are universal laws.” 

m his place, stem and with umwoved iace. Ther. 
the ascetic, having heard this caii- 

ceived the Mgli«t h^rl-Joy. Just as a stmiigc* Ini- 
Teller, who in joumeyiag along somt difficult md 
precipitous moantaia-pass towaiiis ©veniag imm 
his companions, k sBIwM with fcir, whm iini- 
denly he comes on |he» what joy I Or as 

an ha valid who suddenly finds the relief which Iris 
phys^cw preseribfi lor; or as a muk pmuMng h: 
the who mwfcs with a tell; or * ikiwty 
man who finds cool and witer; ora* a 

priwner who 'hmrs of hk p or as a hus- 

'' ''' 
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with me when I heard this hslf-gatha ; and as I 
arose from mj seat and saluted the four quarters, 
and-said, “ Who is he that uttered this half-verse ?” 
Then, seeing no one except the Eaksha, I said, 
“ Who is he that opened this door of Salvation ? 
wiio is he that is thus able to declare the words of 
all. tlie Buddhas ? Who amongst the slumbering 
crowds that pass through life and death is the wake¬ 
ful one, leading the victims of life and death to the 
jiighest participation of Bodhi ? Who is the master 
of tlic vessel,—the good physician ? Who has re¬ 
peated thi.s half’grdfka, as refreshing to iny under- 
sianiling as the waxing moon to the opening lily ?” 

Seeing only the Eaksha, I thought, Could it 
be this Eaksha who uttered this half-verse ?” And 
then I doubted, and said, “ It cannot be so, for no 
such word can proceed from such a form. Is the 
lotus produced from the fire ? Breezing water 
comes not from the solar heat.” And then I. 
thought again, “I am but a fool, perhaps this 
Eaksha may have remembered from long ago this 
half-gatka. I will ask him.” And so, going up to 
him, I said, “Where, X) Great Sage, did you in 
former days obtain the knowledge of this half- 
gtUhcij the half of this precious gem for this verse 
is in truth the true wisdom of all the Buddhas, 
past, present, and to come.” Then he answered 
and said, “Great Bralimaii, ask me not such a 
question; and why, because for several days I have 
had no food. Everywhere have I sought it, but 
in vain. Parched with thirst, my mind is con¬ 
fused, and I can answer nothing. There is no 
food for me in earth or heaven.” Then I said, 
“ Eaksha, do but finish this gctthci, then for ever 
I will be thine, and my body thine. That which 
you just now uttered was only half-said, and had 
no meaning in it; only finish it, and 1 am thine 
for aye.” Then the Eltksha replied, “ The utmost 
knowledge you possess goes not beyond your pre¬ 
sent body; but the pangs of hunger which possess 
me who can describe ?” Then I said, “ What food 
do you eat ?” The Eaksha said, “ A.sk me not, for 
the answer is a fearful one!” But I said, “ There 
are none to frighten here, and I have no fear of 
you; speak out then 1 ” The Eaksha said, “ That 
which I eat is the hot flesh of men, and I drink 
only their warm blood. Everywhere have I 
sought for ms ill vain, for men now-a-days ■' 
are go good fct the gods protect them, and I can ' 
do nothing.” Then I said, "Finish only this 

^ KSkshareplied. 

Vhs.t re,moe can I place in thee? ATho will 
bK:eve that for eight words yon will be ready to 
give np your body ? ” To whom I replied, " Surely 

not a 

,.'Z vT ’ T! earthen pot to obtain a 

fet vase And so I. sacrificing this feeble body. 


obtain an imperishable body. And yet you say 
Who can trust you ? 1 call B r a h m a j S a k r a 
the four kings, and all the Bodhisatwas, and 
all the Buddhas, to witness that I am ready thus 
to give up my body for the sake of these eight 
words.” “Listen then, listen then,” said the 
Eaksha, “ if it be so, and I will repeat the other 
half of the verse.” Oh, what joy was mine, as I 
prostrated myself before the Eaksha, and besought 
him to proceed! Then the Eaksha added, 

“ Birth and death, destroyed, 

(This) is the joy of N i r v a n a. ” 

The Eaksha, having uttered this gdtha, added, 
“ Oh! Bodhisatwa Mahasatwa, you now have 
heard the full meaning of this stanza; and now 
before you give yourself up as a sacrifice to my 
body, you wish to benefit the world by proclaiming 
the truth you have heard. Do so.” Then, having 
well considered the meaning of this gdtha, I went 
from place to place, and on every stone and wall, 
on every tree and road, I wrote this stanza. Then, 
carefully arranging my clothes, so that after death 
my naked body should not be needlessly exposed, 
I ascended a high tree, purposing to fulfil my vow 
and put an end to my life. Then the Tree Deva 
asked me the following question, “ Venerable one, 
what are you doing?” To whom I replied, “ I am 
about to sacrifice my body in return for the know¬ 
ledge of a gdtha given me.” “ And what use is 
this knowledge?” added the Tree Deva. To 
which I replied, “ Tliis gdtha contains the mysteri¬ 
ous doctrine of all the Buddhas, past, present, and 
to come, compared with which there is nothing of 
value in the world, and for the knowledge of which 
I now give up my life,” <&c. Then casting my¬ 
self down, such sounds came from mid-air and 
ascended even to the A k a n i s h t a heaven ! Then 
also the Eaksha returned to his true form as Sakra 
Devanam, and in a moment arrested the fall of the 
Bodhisatwa in the air, and placed him harmlessly 
on the ground. At this time Sakra and all the 
Devas, with the Great Brahma, came and pro¬ 
strated themselves at the feet of this Bodhisatwa, 
and in terms of commendation sang, “ Well done ! 
well done! Thou art a true Bodhisatwa, able to 
benefit the world, deserving to hold the torch of 
the Great Law in the midst; of the darkness 
of the world.! Oh, would that in future ages, 
when you attain the perfection of Buddha, you 
would think on me and acquit me of all my sins! ” 
&c. And so by the virtue of this gdtha, for which I 
gave up my life, I was able (by anticipation), to 
pass^ over twelve Kalpas, and in the presence of 
Maitreyato attain perfection as Buddha. 

Such meiut attaches to the love of the true 
Scriptures ofthe Great Vehicle.— Record, 
Jm. 1873. 
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THE TWELVE EmAmS. 

BY E. EEHATSEK, M.O.E., Hoa. Jtem, B.B.B.A.S. 
"OEFORE the dynasty of the PefuFis the 1 Commander of the Faithful. 
^ B m a m 1 1 e s began gradually to strength- A’a y s h a h, “ the Mother o 
en their position all over Persia. Already dnr- raised opposition under her 
ing the time of A has the Great the Emamite leavinarMadinah witB Tol J. < 



mg the time ot A’bas the Great the 
Faifcb. (atJma-a'sJmrite, i.e. of tlie twelve) be¬ 
came dominant, and lias continued so to tMs day. 
It asserted itself, ho wever, mncli earlier in some 
countries, where the followers of A’li had better 
and safer opportunities for developing their 
tenets. A’li was only the fourth Khalif, whereas 
according to his partizans he ought to have been 
the second, i.e. the immediate successor of the 
Prophet. This is the origin of the difierence 
between the sects of the Sunnis and the Shia'hs, 
who were secretly organized immediately after 
the murder of A’li, and added to the profession 
of faith the words and A'li is the Yely of 
God.” The meaning of the word Yely was 
afterwards amplified into that of ticar,” and 
gave.rise to various theories about Ali’s divine 
nature. Some even exalted A’li to the highest 
grade of divinity, and called him Allah; but, 
whatever diTerences may exist at present on 
that point, not only do the Emamiijes, but all the 
Shia hs, agree that the title of E m a zn belongs 
to his family only. In fact, besides himself 
and his son Hasan, all the other Emams—ten 
in number—are the descendants of his son H u- 
sain, and the ancestors of the many thousands 
of Sayy ids now living in the Muhammadan 
world. The names of the twelve Emfims are:— 
L Ali ;IL Hasan; HI. Hu sain; IV. Zain 
u 1-a’abedin;Y. MuhammadBaqer; VI. 
Ja’fer-es-Siideq; Vil. Musa el-Ka^em; 
VHI. A’li Musa er-Riza; IX. Muham¬ 
mad T a q i; X. A’l i X a q i; XL Hasan 
al-A’skari; XH. Mohdi. 

I. A’l i the son of A b u T 4’ 1 e b, being the son 
of the prophet’s uncle, was his cousin. He ivas 
bom at Mekkah in the thirtieth y^r ‘ of the 
elephant,’ and became the first convert o£ 
Mnhammad, who afterwards gave hiTn Ms own 
daughter Fatemahto wife. He might have 
become the immediate successor of 
bnt the prophet’s favourite wife A’aylihah 
laaaamged to keep him away, and to get her own 
father, Abu B a k r, elected Ehalif. A’l i how¬ 
ever, became Khalif after the murder of O’thman, 
and was thus the fourth instead of the second 


commander of the FaithfiiL Soon, liowevc'r. 
A’ayshah, “the Mother of the Believerrir 
mised opposition under her own auspice,^, fcy 
leaving Madinah with Tol hah and Zobayr 
and proceeding towards Bocra, anti prodaiminir 
eveiywhere that O’thman had beenslak with 
the consent and by the command of Ali. The 
latter, no doubt apprehensive of the dangers m 
store for him, also left Madinah, and sent Ms 
son H a s an to Kufah ; but Aba Musa, the go¬ 
vernor of the town, at first prevented the people 
from manifesting any feelings of loyalty; tifter- 
wards, however, some thousands of them march- 
ed out and Joined Ali Zi Kader, wlience 
h© marched with them towards Bofra, and 
encamped in the vicinity of ihe town, but Aaj- 
shah with-Tolhah and Zohayr came out of it 
with 80,000 men and took up a position in fronf 
of him; they also .sent letfers to him demand¬ 
ing the extradition of the marderej3 of Oliiniiiii, 
to .avert hostilities. The latter, who were se¬ 
veral hundreds in number, detached them^elws 
from A’li’s army and nunie a night attwjk upon 
A’ayshali’s araiy, which appeara to have been a 
mere skirmish ; a short time afterwards, how¬ 
ever, the people of A’ayshah asmied the army of 
A’H, wMch gained the victoiy. The l^lew 
Toihah'anS.Zolayr lost tiie iwy 

canml 'em which A’ayshah roie 
BO that she maped with difficulty. TMs wm 
‘tihe battle of the mmel/ in wMch 17,IX}0 ot 
the foliow«srs of * the Mother c€ the Behevew.’ 
and newly S,CMK) of the ^ Comn^ier of the 
iMthftilj’are i«d to have Men. Hei»a|wn Ali 
«terd[ haraagn^ the pei^le in the 

gimt mcmqpB, and scut A’ayAA to Jfedinali 

After overcoming th«e new cmes - 

Mffi to be an aiw«npi«» in. Ae twiwmtloa of 
O’thmin wiait to Sjihi in orte to insti^te 

MoaViali fo avaige it. ktter inwt 

ten io Ali, wlio ym at Bmfiiiii, he ac- 

; 'and# Wlyt ^ thimiemcil 
fcfc be wcwii' c^stm who W a bawl 
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i:a it, wlierever lie couid find them. After this 
tlie- real warfare between tie parties began; 
All assembled an immense army to combat 
MoaViuli Ben Sofian. The latter with 
Ills troops arrived first at Qaffiii, and at once 
so arranged ten tbonsand of tliem that when 
A’ii approaclicd tlie river Euphrates Ms 
army could not qnencii its tHrst. There many 
comkits of an iiriecisive character appear to 
I’iave occnrreci, bnt no real battle, in spite of the 
inaiTC* lions verbiage expended by Persian his¬ 
torians about the victory there gained; since 
after these so-called defeats MoaViah was 
so strong that he was able to seiirl troops in 
varions directions, to Mesopotamia, Yemen, 
Hejilz, and E’rab:, to establish his supremacy, 
which Ali was unable any longer to contest, 
being assassinated by three malcontents while 
e titering the mosque at Kiifah, about the middle 
of the month Ramdan a.h. 40 (began Jan. 8,. 

IL M o a ’ v i a li heard that, Ha a.n 

the son of Ali had .been proclaimed Khalif, he 
jiiarciicd with 60,000 men to conquer Arabian 
E’rak, and Hasaii left Kufah with 40,000 men, 
who not oniy proved to be cowards, but muti¬ 
nied agj'iinst him instead of attacking MoaViah, 
wkc!n he was compelled to acknowledge as 
Khalif on the promise of a pension from the 
treasury. For this act of submission he had 
to sufter the reproaches of some of his more 
tniimlent ailherents, by whose advice also a 
clause was inserted in the act of pacification 
tliat no Khalif after MoaViah* should he ap- 
pointed without Hasan’s consent; and Moa’viah 
lieiiig some time afterwards desirous to nomin¬ 
ate Yazid his successor, but being perstiaded 
that he coeM not get Hasan to agree, put 
him out of the %mj by despatching Mervan 
Ben Htkam, a disgraced attendant on the pro¬ 
phet, to Ja’dah, the spouse of Hasan, with 
a poi«>tted towel, and Instructing her through 
ihk ivToteh to wipe the Irnhs of her husband 
theret?itli, on conditioii of receiving after hm 
ci^th o0,0(«) dirhems from MoaViah and be¬ 
coming enroll^rfi among the wives of Yazid. He 
died at SWiiiA^in the middle of the month 
mmiMM i.B. m (5th September a.o. 673), and 
was hmiei there. 

If I. (mhn%%€£) of H u s a i n wm 

Ahu ■A'hd-mliah, imd Ms hMh (honoiific 
i.tle) wmHU MartyFmi Vhe Prince by Mrth.’ 


He was born at Madinah on the 4th Sha’ban 
A.H. 4 (10th January a.d. 626). His tragic end 
took place at Kerbella during the khalifate of 
Yazid, A.H. 41 (a.o. 661), at the age of 37 
years. He was overwhelmed by his foes and 
slain without mercy. The Bowiat-al-Shahdd 
treats largely on the disaster of Kjerhella. 

lY. A’ii, the son of Husain, bears the Imnyats 
(or epithets) ofAbu Muhammad, Ab-u l- 
Husain, and Ab-ul-Qasem, or Abu 
Bakr;his laMh is S ajyid-ul-a’ibedin 
(‘ prince of the servants of God’) and Z a i n-u 1- 
a’a b e d i n (‘ ornament of the servants of God’). 
He was of royal descent, as Ms mother S h e- 
herian or Sheherhanu was the daughter of 
Yazdejerd the son of Sheheriar, son of 
Khosru, son of Parviz, son of Hormuz, sou of 
Nushirvan the Just. He was bom a.h. 38 (a.b. 
658-59). There is a tradition of Zohry stat¬ 
ing that A’li the son of Husain wore a yoke on 
his neck and heavy bonds on Ms feet, by order 
of A’bd-ul-malak Mervan. He was thus kept 
prisoner in a tent. On being compassionated by 
Zohry about his condition, he stated that he 
could at any moment get rid of his shackles, and 
that he would go no further than two stages from 
Madinah with his guardians. This actually took 
place, for w^hen they were at some distance from 
the town on their journey to A’bd-ul-malak 
Mervan their prisoner disappea*red miracu¬ 
lously. This Emam is said to have worked 
numerous miracles, and,was, on account of Ms 
great piety, named Z a i n-u 1-a’a h e d i n (‘ the 
ornament of the servants of God’). How he 
again re-appeared in Madinah is not stated, but 
the author of the Boumt-ahQafa mentions that 
he died there on the 18th Muharram a.h. 95 
(14th October A.B. 713), and was buried in the 
Baki’cemetery. 

Y. Muhammad, the son of A’li, the sou of 
Husain, was horn in Madinah on the 1st Rajah 
A. H. 57 (10th May a.b. 676). His kunyaf 
is Abu J a’ f e r, and Ms lahab is Baker. 
To describe Ms miracles a volume would be re¬ 
quired. He died a.h. T04 (a.i>. 722), at the age 
of 57 years. 

YI, J a ’ f e r, the sou of Muhammad, the son 
of A’li, son of Husain. His hunycU is A b u A’b d- 
u 11a h, and Ms well-known lakal is Q a d e q. 
He was bom at Madinah a.h. 133 (a.d. 750- 
51). He was a great divine, and wrote five 
hundred treatises on religious subjects. Muham- 
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mad Ben Eskandar, a conrfjier of the Khalif 
J^iancur, who reigned from a.d. 753 to 775, 
sajs “ One day I waited upon Mansur, and 
finding him melancholy I asked, ‘ 0 commander 
of the Faithful! what is the cause of your 
sadness?’ He replied, ‘ 0 MuhaminadI I have 
slain many of the descendants of A’li, but have 
left their chief guide.’ I continued, ‘ Who is 
he ?’ He replied,/ Ja’fer, the son of Muhammad.’ 
i said, ‘ He is a pious man constantly engaged 
in the worship of God, and abhors the world 
with all its ways.’ He continued, ‘ 0 Muham¬ 
mad! I was aware that you believe in his 
Emamship.” Hereupon I swore an oath that I 
would set his mind at ease on this point before 
the night set in; then he called in a negro and 
said, ‘ When Ja’fer Ben Muhammad comes, 
and I place my hand on my head, thou 
art immediately to kill him.’ Afterwmrds he 
issued orders that the Emam Ja’fer should be 
brought, • and when he made his appearance I 
perceived that his blessed lips were moving, but 
could not understand what he said. I felt the 
kiosk shaking like a vessel among the waves, 
whilst ilancur hastened with bare head and 
feet to meet him, and all the members of Man- 
cur's body quaked- Taking hold of his arm he 
seated him on the throne and addressed him as 
follows :—‘ 0 descendant of the prophet I what 
is the reason of your coming ?’ He replied, 

‘ You have sent for me, and so I came.’ Man- 
cur continued, ^Express your wish!’ He an¬ 
swered, ‘ My wish is that you should not send 
for me any more, so that I may pay you a visit 
of my own accord whenever I feel inclined.’ 

‘‘ As soon as Ja’fer padek had dq^arted, Man- 
cur went to his bedroom and slept till midnight, 
so that his prayers were forgotten. When he 
awoke, he called for me and said, ^ Bemain 
till I finish my omitted oi'isons, and inform you of 
what has happened-to me.’ After lie had ter¬ 
minated his prayers he said, ^ WTien Ja’fer 
Ben Muhammad vras present I saw a dragon 
the tail of which was coiled around my castle, 
and the upper jaw of which was ou the top, 
whilst the lower one touched the base of it. 
This dragon uttered distinctly the following 
words:—“ Allah has sent and commanded me 

* OataJU):; iie Eais<mn4 qfiheMulld FiHLssLibivrff 

Vin. 55, p- 203,1 describe a book in* whicb thron^b Jefr 
yarions pimgs <»n be obtained, e.g'. ** How to obtain divine 
in^ration by means ot the canon of the blessed Jefr-’* 
How to obtain a favonmble response to prayer, by recit- ^ 


to swallow thee, with thy house, if anvthiiiif 
should befall his servant!” ’ ” Muhammad statei, 
I said to Man cur that tliis was a sorcer?, 
hut he replied, ‘ Do not say so! It is the 
force of the inefiaWe name, which was revealed 
to the prophet, and hy the Messing of it lie could, 
if he was so minded, transform a bright day 
into a dark night, or make the night as shining as 
the day, and could do whatever eke he liked.’ ” 
Jafer had said that A’li the Commaiitier of 
the Faithful left two books, called Jihut\ from 
which the events of the world till the clay of 
resurrection could he ascertained, and that he 
had seen one leaf of it in Egypt from which the 
history of the kings of that country had been 
extracted, and had in course of time been veri¬ 
fied. The Emam Ja’fer pMek also said, ‘‘Our 
science is the Qhaber, the MazMr, the NuUah 
fi OjI Ipdahj Maksh fi oMtsUnidd ^; wc pos¬ 

sess, moreover, the red and the white Jefi\ the 
book of Fatemah, and also the ivhich 

contains everything men stand in need of. On 
being asked for an explanation oonceming these 
books, he replied, The Qlmher is the mwnm 
of what has happened; the ilmMf is a know¬ 
ledge of past events; the Eukiak fi ai htMh k 
divine inspiration; the WaMh fi aUktiBiiu^ are 
the words of angels whom we can h«j, bat whose 
essence we cannot see; as to the red Jefr, it k a 
v^sel which ooniains the weapons of the apos¬ 
tle of God, but th^ are not taken out until one 
of us who are of his family aris®; the white 
Jefr is a vessel containing the Fmiaiemh of 
Moses, the Bm%gd of Jesus, the Fsabm #/ Dai-hl, 
and all the inspired books ;* the book of Fiietmh 
contains e verything wMoh happens, and the name 
of every king or governor unMl the resurrectio®; 
th^ Mwidh is a book, seventy cubits long, dic¬ 
tated by the prophet of God, and written by the 
hand of A’li; it everything mankind 

are in need of till the of 3«Ur»otion. 

This Emlm died a.k. 148 (a. 0 - 7i5), at, the 
age of 65 ymrs, and wm mterMi at Madiwdi in 
the Ba|i^ cemetery, where Ms the 

Emim Mml^aiipaad h» |^aad&.tti®r the 
Emlbn Zmn-nl'a’tWin,. mi Ms nosle tiie Enalm 
]Bb»n arefenritod, 

VB. B wm 

infill ^ mimm ei 
Ibt'fcowem, 
nkmA » Witt iirf el ti© wii®' 
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bom at Abwa, a place between Mekkali and Ma- 
dinali, in tbe montb ^afar a.h. 128 (a.d. 745, 
Ho¥ember). His huriyat is Ab-nl-iiasan, 
Abu Ebrabim,and Abu A’bd-nllab, and 
on account of bis extreme gentleness and restraint 
firom anger be obtained tbe lahah Ka^um. 
He bad already during tbe kbalifete of Almobdi 
been called to Bagb’dad, and bis friends enter¬ 
tained apprebensions that bis 'life would be 
taken. These fears were, however, not realized 
until a considerable time after, when Harun- 
al-Rashid again called him to Bagb’dad from 
Madinab during bis own reign, where be caused 
poison to be administered to him in an as¬ 
sembly by Yabia Ben Kbaled tbe Barmekide, 
from which be died a.h. 188 (a.u. 799-80), and 
was buried there in a place called tbe Koraisb 
cemetery. According to tbe author of tbe BaM- 
ullahrdr be lived 54 years. 

VIII. AHi, tbe son of Musa-al-re 
His humjat is, like that of bis father, Bmam Musa 
Ab-aibasan, and bis lihah is Re.ffa and 
Murtaza. He was bom in Madinab a.h. 148 
(a.d. 7G5). It appears that this Bmam bad a 
presentiment eoneerningbis death, which was so 
sti-ong that be made all tbe arrangements for it, 
and gave directions to Abu-al-calt, who continnes 
bis narrative on tbe matter as follows''The 
next day when tbe Bmam Reza bad finished bis 
prayers, put on hk clothes, and was sitting in 
a state of expectation, a slave of tbe Khalif Ma- 
mun came m search of him. He rose, departed, 
acwHUfMoiei hj me. On arriving in tbe re- ■ 
cepMon-bai of Mlmfin, the latter was sitting 
with dishes of frnit placed before him, and 
ealang a buimh of gm-pm which he held in his 

hand. A8sooaashecanghfc8%hfcof theEmam, 

he leapt np, embraced him, and, after kissing 
him between the eyes, handed, the bunch of 
grapes to ,the Emim and said, ‘ 0 son of the 
^poisife of (^ 7 d! did yon ever see ftn^ grapes 
toan &m bnndiP Tim Emlm r^Med, ‘In 
paradiae are gr^^' Hereon 
han&sd a tanch grap^tothe Em^m, say- 
ipg, ‘Baifc of grapes.’ TheBm&nb^ged 

- tobeexmffled, tdiCTeigwothellaJifadkedwhe- 
flwrhehada^siBpMaonscaacmiinglnm; smd 
bade &e fenadi he ate some from 
il Mbw^ Md then again refamed the bunch 
to Anixa, who sw^ow^ two or three bnfc 
a»«w the rent away. After that h* arose, and 
mi Mimaa’a him idmrelie wasgotog 


he replied, ‘ Whither you have sent me.’ He 
went home, lay down on bis bed and died. He 
was then 55 years old. This happened a.h. 
203 or 208 (a.d. 818 or 823) in Tons, and be 
was buried in the same spot where Harun Al- 
Rasbid was interred; at present, however, bis 
mausolenm is at Mashhad, which has become a 
great resort of pilgrims, not only from Persia 
and Arabia, but also from Turkey and India. 
They expect tbe greatest temporal and spiritual 
blessings from visiting the tombs of tbe various 
holy personages there. 

EX. Muhammad was tbe son of A’li, son 
of Musa-al-reza. His kmiyat, bke that of tbe 
Emam Muhammad, is B a k e r, and for this rea¬ 
son be is also called Abu J a ’ f e r tbe second; 
his lalmh is T aky, J o wa d, and Murtaza. 
He was born at Medinab on tbe 18tb Ramzan 
A.H. 195 (16tb Jnne a.d. 811). This Emam 
was so distinguished both for piety and learn¬ 
ing that tbe Khalif Mamun gave him bis own 
daughter to wife; but tbe noble lady was unhappy 
with him, and complained to her father in letters 
that she could not mjoy connubial bliss alone, 
as she was compelled to share it with other 
women, with whom likewise her husband co¬ 
habited ; all tbe reply, however, she could get from 
her father was tbe reproof that she required 
him to consider that illicit ■which the prophet 
himself had made lawful. How this Emam fell 
afterwards into disgrace and misfortune does 
not appear, hut it seems that he laid claim to 
being a prophet and was carried in chains to 
Syria; but in tbe tradition of an anonymous 
writer, who boasts of having been miraculously 
transported in a very short time to various 
holy places, it is recorded in the Bouzat-aUQafa, 
that he met the same individnal in whose com¬ 
pany he had made the supernatural voyage om 
another occasion, and that on adjuring him to 
say who he was he made the following reply:— 
“ I am Muhammad the son of A’li, son of Musa, 
son of Ja’Jer; one day when I narrated my case 
in the company of friends and acquamtances, 
the news spread, and reached the ear of the 
governor of Syria, who suspected me of wishing 
to be a prophet, and imprisoned me in this 
place, as you see me.” The same narrator slates 
that he immediately wrote a letter detailing 
the (^se to the governor of Syria, who, however, 
contents himself with endorsing the following 
words thereon:—‘‘ Tell the pem)n who wishes 
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this man to be liberated that be is to request him 
to transport him again in one night from Syria 
toKufah, thence to Madinah, thence to Makkh, 
and thence to Syria.” The narrator was greatly 
distressed at this reply, and when he again went 
to pay a visit to the imprisoned Emam, in order 
to inform him of the answer, he perceived that 
his watchmen and soldiers, were in great con¬ 
fusion and fear, and on being asked for the cause 
they replied, “ The man who had been confined 
for being a prophet has disappeared. It is not 
known whether the earth has swallowed him, or 
whether birds have taken him up into the sky.” 

There is no doubt that this Emam was put 
to death ; about this, however, the author of the 
Rmz'd-al-Qafa says nothing, and merely states 
that he was snatched away in Bagh’dad at the 
end of the month Dilka’dah a.h. 220 (began on 
the 27th October A.D. 835), at the age of 25°years. 

X. A’liBen Muhammad Ben ATy 
Ben Mfisa Al-reza. His AwBya^was Ab- 

ulhasan, and his Uhah Hadi, but he is 
chiefly known by the name of A’s k a r i; they 
also caUhimZakiand Tafei. He was born 
at Madinah in the month Zidhejjah a.h 212 
(began Feb. 21, a.d. 827). He was sent to 
Sermenriii, now called Samerah, by the KhaHf 
Motawakkel, where he spent his whole life as a 
prisoner, though he was allowed his own house. 
He perished during the khalifate of Muntacer, 
at the age of 41 years, at the end of Jomida 
II. A.H. 254 (towards the end of June a.d. 868). 

XI. Hasan Ben A’li Ben Muham- 
madBen ATi Ben M visa Al-reza. His 
hwmjat is AbuMuljammad, and his lahxb 
Zaki and Khalic; he was, like his father, 
known also by the name of A’skari, He was 
born in Madinah during the month Rabi’ H. 
a.h. 232 (December a.d. 846). He is said to 
have worked numberless miracles, and, as in the 
case of Muhammad Baqer, the phrase “ he was 
snatched away” is used in the Bouzat-al-Qafa, 
instead of saying that he was killed, at the age 
of 28 years, a.h. 260 (a.d. 873). 

^I. Muhammad Ben Hasan Ben 
at i. His kuwyat is A b u-a 1 k s e m, and the 
Emamites ^ him H a j j a t, K 4 i i m, M- o h d i, 
Moutazii* and Paheh al-zeman. He 
■was bom at Samerah in the middle of Sha’bSn 
a.h. 255 (30th July 868), and was consequently i 
five years old at his Other’s death. Accord¬ 
ing to the traditions of the Athna-a’sher-Emlm- 1 


I ite.s (Faith of Ae twelve Emiim-), ,]i,. ^ 

‘ 1-2 e m a n, /.c. ‘ lord of the period,’ eufer.' 1* -i 

, house m Almeraii, and, tliough his mother 
^ ^aited for him long, he never came out nimin. 
^ This happened a.h. 265 or 266 (a.d. 87^ 

■ .HI! 

. still ahve in his concealment. He wns onlv a bny 

of ton or eleven years of ago when hc'disip- 
peared. The Muhammadans in general bt-Kevs 
tbat the re-appearance of the Mohdi the 

tor, and the g a h e b-a 1 -z e m 4 n, the lord 

of the world will be one of the signs of the 
approach of the end of the world and of the 
res^ection, and the Em4mites in partienl.-ir 
state that^ the absence of the Mohdi from the 
world IS divided into two periods—namely, the 
O^^yhat hafry or short absence, and the GVybaf 
inly or long absence. The former comprises tht- 
time from his birth until the termination of the 
ambassadorship, and the latter the period from 
tte termination of the ambassadorship until the 
time decreed by the Eternal WiU for bis final 
reappearanw begins. It is asserted that dur¬ 
ing the period of the short ateence his ambas- 
sadora succeeded each other through many go- 
nerations, and conveyed to him the needs and 
demands of all hnman beings, and also brought 
back his answers to them, and that the last of 
these ambassadors to mankind was a man named 
Ali Ben Muhammad, who died a.h. 327 
(a.d. 988). Six days before his demise this 
A’li produtM a document which he said had 
been written by the Emum Muhammad Ebn 
Albasan Ala’skari, and which contained also 
1 the foUowing words“ 0 A’T, son of Mukto- 
mad! L&y God m^ify the reward of your 
brothera in yon; for yon will die after gis: Aya 
Terminate all your a&hs, and eWegat© your 
office to no one after your deatti.” He died at 

Hons with the Emim ceased. The Emftmites 
keep records of numeroas miracles perftmed 
by Mnbammad Ben Hasan Ben A’M during the 
period of the shenrt abM»eej they beliwe him 
to be the MoMi (direetar) of the last few, and 
that after his apiwarattoe Jesus wfll deemid 
from heaven; hut alt seote of 

Of the tw^ve Emfims not one dfrd a natural 
death, tfeven were fciBed or pmsoned, the 
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SILPA SASTEA. 


BY Rev. J. P. KEAmS, MISSIONARY, S. P. G-, TANJORE. 


There is in Tamil a treatise on Mpa Sdstm, 
said to have been originally composed in Sans¬ 
krit by Myen, who, according to mytliology, 
ivM a son of Bralima and arcMtect of the gods. 
The original work appears to have been dis¬ 
seminated far and wide, and to have suffered by 
omissions as well as by additions. The work 
nnder consideration seems to have been formed 
i'rom selections of existing editions of the original 
work under the superintendence and guidance of 
persons baying a practical knowledge of Silpa 
Sastra, or at least of persons professing to bave 
snob knowledge. It bas passed tbrongb a second 
edition, from wbicb we may infer that tbe work-, 
is in demand. It were greatly .to be desired 
that a future edition sbonld baye a competent 
Tamil scholar to carry it tbrongb tbe press, for 
tbe errors in tbe present edition are numerous 
beyond all precedent; and tins, added to a bad 
style, renders tbe perusal of tbe book any¬ 
thing but a plMS.ant recreation. There, are, 
besides, fi*eqiLeiit repetitions, and many things 
that might be omitted without in any way, 
impairing tbe value of tbe book as a work of 
art. Tbe book is dedicated to' the glory - of Siva, 
and after tbe usual £okas in praise of tbe deities 
tbe need of a Sdpan is thus stated 
Temples, towns, seaports, bouses, 

Tanks and wells, these require tbe Silpau’s 
b»d; . . . 

Construct them by tbe band of another ? 

This is said to be equal to tbe sin of murder.’’ 
Tbe study of tbe Atharvdna Veda, tbe 32 
Siipa treatises, a perfect knowledge of tbe Yedic 
mantras, by wbicb images are inspired with tbe 
indwelling presence of deity, are necessary to 
tbe Silpan who desires to understand bis pro¬ 
fusion thorougbly. 

Tbe book next gives tbe cubit measure as 

follows — 

Eight atoms make one cotton fibre (in thick- 

new), 

Eight fibres make one hair (in thickness), 
Eight hairs make one grain of sand, 

Eight grains of sand make one mustard seed, 
Eight mustard-seeds make one bamboo-seed, 
Bight l»inl>oo-seeds make one finger. 

Six fingera Tmke, one quarter-cubit, 

Twikt fin^^ maica Wf a cubit, 


Eighteen fingera make three-quarters of a 
cubit (this latter is termed maithiham), 
Twenty-four fingers make one cubit. 

This measure is also called Jatbi and Maman- 
gulam. It is used by Brahmans, Kshatriyas', 
Vai%as, and Sudras.” 

But although this is tbe standard of measure¬ 
ment for aU four castes, tbe imtrwnent itself is 
constructed of a different material for each. The 
rule is as follows :— 

For Brahmans tbe measure should be of bamboo, 
For Kshatriyas it should be constructed of ebony, 
For Vai%as it should be of teak, 

For Sudras of tbe red vengai {AtropaMandagora '). 

As a preliminary to all work, tbe exact posi¬ 
tion of Yastbu-purusba (tbe god of tbe earth) 
must be accurately ascertained. He is represent¬ 
ed as sleeping, standing, walking, reclining, &c., 
and tbe exact time of each of these is of tbe 
utmost importance, for each duration of time 
has an influence for good or evil towards tbe 
man who wishes to build. His sleeping-time 
is very unlucky. To ascertain these times, a 
marvellous amount of astrological calculation 
bas to be got through. In the months of Sit- 
terai, Yaykasi, Adi, Avarni, Aipasi, Kartika, 
Tai, and Masi be is standing or up.” But 
having ascertained so much, it is still necessary 
to ascertam tbe lucky days in these months. 
Accordingly we are told— 

Tbe lOtb of Sittei^ai, tbe 21st of Yaykasi, 
the lltb of Adi, the 6tb of Avami, tbe 8tb of 
Aipasi, tbe 8tb of Karttika, tbe 21st of Masi, 
and tbe 12tb of Tai—on these days Yastbu- 
purusba is up : these are proper days. 

Having gone so fer, we bave stiil further to 
go, for we bave to ascertain tbe auspicious 
hours of these days. Here they are :— 

Tbe 8tb Indian hour of tbe day in Tai, tbe 
lOtb of K^tika, tbe 2nd of Adi, tbe 5tb of 
Sitterai, tbe 21st of Avami, and tbe 8tb Indian 
hour of tbe day in Aipasi. 

There is very much more to be ascertained 
regarding Yastbu-purusba before tbe house-post 
is set up; aud to deter people from venturing 
to build before ascertaining everything about 
Yastbfi, and, having ascertained all necessary 
knowledge, to compel them to bxdld accord- 
we are told— 
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Knowing all tliat is necessary about Yas- 
tbii, if one does not construct Ms boiise accord- 
ingly, Ms substance sball be consumed, he shall 
lose Ms life,: the goddess of misfortune shaH be 
with him, Ms women shall waste away, and the 
designer of his house shall perish by disease.” 

Haring ascertained all that is necessary about 
Vasthd, we still have much to do before ascer¬ 
taining the site for the contemplated house. 
We must ascertain the earth upon which to 

build. The rale is as follows :__ 

Sweet earth is for Brahmans, 

Bitter earth for Kshatriyas, 

Sour earth for' Vaisyas, 

Pungent earth for Sudras. 

* Hpon earth that smells like curdled milk, 
like clarified butter, honey, blood, hair, fish, 
birds, or buttermilk, sow no grain, for it will 
yield nothing, neither upon such land erect a 
house.” 

As correct time is a very necessary matter j 
in tMs science, the author gives directions for the 
construction of sundials, but the preHmiiiaries 
are many. He directs as follows- 
“First determine the auspicious day; then 
the northern solstice, the right ascension of the 
rising point, or the arc of the equator that 
passes the horizon with each sign of theecKptio, 
and the star or coustellatiou at the time. 

“ Dials made of elephants' tusks are proper 
for Kshatriyas, of blackwood for Brahmap, and 
of heart of tamarind for others.” 

Here, though not in the order of the book, 
we may give two very simple methods for ascer¬ 
taining the time of day before the sim has 
reached the meridian:— 

Mule 1. 

Stand with the sun to your right, join your 
hands horizontally—reject the thumbs—erect 
the index-fiuger from the middle.-If the shadow 
of the erect finger extends to the outer edge of i 
the finger next adjacenin-to the index finger of i 
the left hand—it denotes 48 minutes past sun¬ 
rise, and so on. j 

^^en the sun has passed the meridian, the I 

position must be altered accordingly. 

BuleJI, c 

T^ke a straw eleven fingers in length, place t 

it on the ground, bend it, raising one part to serve t 

as a gnomon, the,gnomon being erected against s 
the sun, east or west of the meridian. The height s 
of the gnomon is found by raising the end of 


the bent portion no higber tban si 


uyn no nigner tnan suffiws cfxaetiv to 
- throw its shadow to the extreme point of ‘the 
il r^umbent portion of the renmmder of the straw, 

■e Ihe gnomon so found gives the time of day. 
e Ascertain how many fingers it eontaiiis : the 
sum is the time in Indian hours* 

^ ^ Y.B.—If the time is taken before twelve 

0 clock, the sum shows the number of Indian 
• tours sinee sunrise; if after twelve o’clock the 
> sum denotes the number of Indian hoars to 
sunset. 

“ Omens” are largely used in this Sastra: 
thus, on your way to select a site—■ 

“Shoulda person with a broad head, or a 
bald head, should' a snake, a smujisi, a single 
. . Brahman, a woman with no breasts, a new pot, 
a person without a nose, a bundle of firewood, a 
. .. sick person, a barber,^ a Mind peKon, an O'jl- 
merchant, should these or any of riiem meet 
you, it is an omen of evil.” 

“ Should the architect, or the master about 
to buEd the house, meet a young imndsome 
virgin, the sign is most auspidous.” 

Omens are Moertained also by ooawaii^ mi 
this form appwrs to be in grmi 
“ If the crown of the ooooanut is la*ge, mi 
the oppcmte side small, thi® denote w»Jth (in 
the proposed house); if on throwing it upw»d 
three ports jWl on the head, and two on the imt, 
this denotes joy; if it brmk m pieces of 
five twos and fiLve threes, this also denotes 
wealth; if a piece is at Inched to the itiTnay 
this denotes long life; if it is dashrf to piecM, 
diamonds wifi be discovered; if it Ml splitting 
in the middle great affliction wil beM the 
househelcte.” 

Before oomiiiencmg a huildiag m wedding 
& ceremcmy termM or ^ fix¬ 

ing the au^icnoufi Imur, is perfo^^ in a 
hole or pit in the and to ^ 

that may be obtained in this hole ^ pt mu A 
iniportenc» is attached i — 

“If a MaA ant^ a a white iai, a 

red an^, m a hair 1» in pit, the ^mm 
bmlt on suA a ffite shal ^ ip& 

of any 'kind, m or aMi rf mm in 

tege&erw^ ittag b©indl» W'«llh, 

sImB ev^ be fiwnd i in e^ted on 

.swAaate/* 

from ft)w«r» 
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' 1 :i 

.* f the proposed site, make a pit \ 

IVAC''" d' ' 

’u .1 Jj. depth, and width. Fill it with 

y:uv r, 

Ibk; a Tower in your hand, meditate 

rioi'a Ih 

T V. llien cast- it into the water, and 

ii fkv 

'Its: ruiiiid by the right-hand side to face 

rt 

V 

it is a sign of great happiness, wealth, 

fara a, ! ’ 

;.:i honour. If, however, the flower 

sfco'iaJ ; 

ica':. by the left-hand side, it is a sign of 

giw ai\ 

ordor, continual anxiety, and unheard- 

t'A : r"'’'V 

‘V. A. i 10 use should not be built on. 


T* .'f? "C’uij more omt^iis derived from 
iii • • . into tlie pllj witii reference to 

tT' ; . r.: j' 'If compass at wiiicli tlie flower 
rci'f f' is Ui ot i< 'f' it'ss :— 

' if tie? d>.,wer remains raotionless at the 
lae eighteen Idinls of pnlmonic dis- 
easo >iiaU &tiy.e the biiihle/ uf a house on such 
a she . liis wealth shall be taken by others, death 
shall carry him away, and dtimons shall convert 
the site into a place for burning the dead ! 

If the liower remain^ 'motionless at the 
north point, the builder will become rich, he 
shrill have the blessing of sons and of long lifcj 
he shall he reverenced by the venerable,. and 
being ciiaritfilie, reverencing Mm who is called 
a ‘ Keftigef he shall be esteemed a saint 1” 

One jiiiglit well suppose that now, at, least, 
the might commence to bniid his 

house ; but the very spade that is used to mark 
off tlie site of the proposed building, and the 
pegs anil line?!, must give forth their omens :— 
“if the. edge of the spade bends at the first 
delvCs If the peg lies ont of the ground (as the 
blow mucie upon it), or if the marking-line 
snaps in two, these are inaaspieioas omens. 
The man who builds on sach a site, besides 
affliction and anxiety, must aiso endure never* 
cet-sing trouble, and event a become the prey 
of the god of dtathd*' 

In the foregoing quotation, The “ marking-line*’ 
is mentioned, but it must not be suppe^ed tha t, 
any cord mil the purpose* The rule is as 
follows :.***-, 

For the gods (i e. temples) the line must be 
of' silfc wad of tMw twists; for Brahmans* 
’IhouBts) it must he of dharha grass and of 
two twisi» s for Kshatriyas it must be pf the 
feelOT of the banyMi and, of three twists ; for 
' othwi it muni 1m of mtixm thimd and of two 
twists* f lis' much ir declared.*’ 

The site at length having l»en decided upon, 
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It A iiv" k'tc, Tivp Aiir cqr.ni part^, aiici 
trFr'-j9 tv sivty-foiir part;v Tlie fear pTjrt 3 

in tia* ev.i.iv arc regarded ns Brahma’s, and the 
foil:•; ^s‘ f.- \ X iqirdcdas die region o f Ftnthiran; 

otli : :•-ill"'puiiirH are regarded as YisliiiiTs, and 
tdl th.- 'vanakiiiig parts are regarded as per¬ 
tain:!! c to the gofls of Svarga, Here the author 
fcniiii/.r IhfJ ihere is in the universe and the 
ijudy an app'oreDt fitness, and i'tiat the same 
firness fie discernible lietween the body 

avM t‘o: it-ose; arid he then adds that the man 
^iho, h*-.vh;g /cgxrd to this analogy, builds 
Iioitr . sc-ciire its existeiiee for a hinidrec! 
a > b' •' ‘ -dl 'possess calves, bnlloeks, and milcli. 
carries b'icrcasrjg day by day, and he shall 
join, in the celestial dance with the glorious 
Lakshmi, who sits on the cool lotus-lilyfi* 

Tile folio wing will tliro'w some light on this 
passage:— 

The LigM Piikiis mid ikeirprG'perties. — 

“ Indra’s place (the east) is the proper con¬ 
jugal abode of the householder; Eevati’s place,, 
S. E. 11"" 29“5'' {( Pisciimi,),is the proper place in 
which io eat food; Yaina’s place (south) is the 
proper place in w^Mch to keep clothes ; in Hirati’s 
place (south-west, Cauis ?) is the proper place'in 
which io keep vuter; Yarmia’s place (west) is the 
place proper for devotional exercises; Vayn’s 
place (‘iiortli-'west-) is the place proper iti which to 
store grain ; Kuvera’s place (north) is the' place 
proper to keep gold, &c. i%c.; and in Esani’s 
place, "N’.E. (y or § Corvi?),ys the place proper 
for woraea of the household to give birth to 
children.” 

The author then gives us the rule regarding 
the dwcilirigs of the four castes 

The south for Brahmans, the west for Ksha- 
triyas, the north for Yai%as, and the east for 
Siidras.” ' 

W e next have' a rale -with reference to the dis¬ 
position of the householder’s property 

“ Put your ashes to the south (of your house), 
your ' straw to tlio south-west; keep your buffa- 
toes to the west, and in the north-west keep- 
your grain and your cowsY 

“To the north of your house erect your 
Mtchen, to the east keep your sheep, in the 
south.^east' of your house keep your oMHren. 
TMs is ordered.” 

AcwdmgtO'thiB Slstra every ■ house should 
have ^ box, fecimically termed fafbM^' in wMch 
to keep family, plate md jewels; and this 


I 
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hoi 'is kept iri. 'a certain ■ part ■©£ tlie 
a£:id1o’:^ii ’A '^-‘tem*i!iedripn'i. I' i .7. i‘'i“ 

insr tlic* cj.i.FjtiMC'jioii of the l^oy ie a.i Ml* * .s. - 
*'*^Take ciaj from a X > ” i>\ " i .. o ■; 
liorn of an elepiiaiit—he " Xan"- 

iias on its trs!: after ^ T 

froman*;vfrc^^olr.Xn a* 'h i — X, 

' uX-r _-i ; 

aiici form ilie box. iM X^!'. 1 Is ’ L-tt m?: a ♦ 
pat»lMix.:r i/intr- 4”,ixma’oLCO i j no’ . >.Ly 
it in. tlie nortli-east point'of . rici 

'faappmess will ensne.” ■■■ '- 
. Tlie next order pertains to Boors'^'* :— 

M...iie door of tliefo.o'iise' c^oee-i 'X 
liaving been openefo it is a.'sign, of loxig life to 
the'liO'ESt-'r/Xein If it closes ^ e ..JX*,.- 

iioise.s' it "is■ a> sign'that tlie bouse "w 1 1» ndi. If 
it stands on co.e leases its ii iso sign rX’Loig' life 
and'iiappiness,. .. 

it. moves like tlie two piilsirr ant! 

pittkani, it'is'as'Xliongli 'one saifl,'Ifewe a 
nail 'in, tlie'.' 'Centre ■ bar X disease AT.'lh.mX] end 
shall dwell in tMifc hoiise.': 

If the door makes a noise like an Ciii-miib 
the'liappnj,es.s of living sons sfiiXI j.fe X'-* iornd 
'in.'" that'lionse. ■ '"Tlie lionselioMe/s' w.ife'iiall 
dfej.' and disira'ctio'ii" of im''bic,l'sliall easiieX *' ■ '■ ' 

The: a-iitlior next passes on to iho eonX*]era* 
tion of treeS; of Tfhich he gives ns tliitre 
■ Male Trees. '■ ■■ 

A tree that 'is strong and't‘liic'k,li..k€ a pillar—“' 
that is long^ straight and regnlar—L; r: male 
tree* '■' 

. " W'emde''Trees. ■ 

*' 'A tree ■ *#1111'' a thick Mse, a poiatei, 'BSTOW '! 
tranks and small at the top? is a femala tree* ; 
' , .' “ llemKiphmiite Tfeen. 

Slender and long in the middle of the trank ^ 
and having a thick headj this witkeai cfoaM is | 
an hermaphrodite tree*” * 

Male trees serve for, pillars; female trees ; 
for wall-plates, beanaSs 'and capitals; liermt- .; 
phrodite trees serve for cross-joists, Joists, 'Siid 
rafters.” 

The mango is proper for temples, tlie ■ 
gosa for Brihmans’ houses, the teak for Ksha*' 
trijBs, the illuppm for OhetMs, md the zmgm 
for VeMal^TB’ houses'.” 
v OiiT' anthor now proceeds to treat of trees. 

, The tiir^e teees here Awed imtir Fkm W 
referred to geans UrouU^nm. There Q.m%mj 
trees, Bomhm moMhmimm aatl Omkh^emmm 


“ For ivAiic'j ijs/.re are trev^ ;; r r-..* f r « ? ./ 
coBstraetioij, imd it-': s that an. 'vi 'X,X) ^ 
shall now ileekr*? Uic trees jv ,a *’X a’-e 
for gods and me'in 

Trees from a place of piiX'fe .• v'. X " . i ^ 
from a village or 'from the gCi . '.v,- 

pie, trees that havi* hem bn v; m' ; ' .iX^ 
are birds® nents, tfrej .growing ui * / t , 
in wMch a» hoiirajoiiihs^ tr^.-fe,- .y i c 
of season^ trees sjifjp'Wting '.vw r v. • in 

which maggots dwdL trees gy-,tv; n/ “‘c to 

touts' or• wells, rs plaatol X' vc; irb rto 
reared hj constant watering, r,*. > . i*r 
elephants, trees blown down Iw X-..' .1 

in bnraing-gitmBcls., in forsaktii 
places' wMcli had feem pcircvv i-y 
trees, trees in wfoicli snakes live, tr it \ X-.r.. ^ 
■where ■ there' s» licbgoMins, dvvXs i ^ r\H'^ 
tr^' th^'^ have fkilea down o! Xu-o- X — 

these are afl Imd trees and to bi o'. "XX . - 

uses such trees in his house, tv^> X* Mi 

him. 

“'The Ficm raeCiirm^ , i.', * 

virem, the Silk-cotton tree, the il/^'vyX/ 
the the tlm first I? ^ i i rxhi. \ v., 

the MaMrh {*'), the Wc»digvX-X-.v- iXo"- 
are to heavoitoi; for Ifmj of itoc’ . •• * i^ri 
in the constnieticm of s house^ taa vi 0 "X fj'tXi' 
householder vrill clcn'ease, Ms er/X-lr... vXX Xir 
and poverty and iifJlifeion wiE be iu» i X 

Oar author liow gives us the in si X • . •'* * be;; 
for setting up the posts, mfleito ib ^ 

« On Monday set up the post^, < ':i X. ’ r.r,* I? j 
place the rafters, on Friday thatea house, 
md on Thursday take up nsidamf. l£m 
.: Indi% the hou^holder “wii Mm loug liti mi 

an&or next treats ei mnm mtmkfh 
«1 otormtions th&l aw Beotsary la order to 
Mcsertein what the sttleeted » t 

may contain wiihm itoell mi on tli»5 ilis^ 
coveiy then made the p»wn ’Xio inumh to 
talij ^ 
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we would observe tliat tMs portion of tiie book 
is designated BImmi-8allium. 

There are sixt^een kinds of salltum, viz. 
skulls, bones, bricks, potsherds, dry sprays of 
timber, demons, ashes, charcoal, a corpse, grains 
of corn, gold (includes all metals), black .stone, 
frogs, cows' horns, dogs' bones, unis in wbich 
the -dead have been baried.*' 

We shall now show our author's rales for 
discovering the sallmm in the selected site :—■, 
If in the seventh mansion from the rising 
sign (at the time of eonsnltation) there are 
planets, and if at the same time the moon 
should be fonnd 'in the fourth, seventh, or tenth 
mansio,!! from that, there are hindrances most 
certainly in the proposed site; and should a 
man build a bouse upon it, his women will be 
murdered, his family .will perish, his wealth and 
happiness will vanish, and tO' his own life 
danger will accrue. There can be no happiness 
in, a house on such a site. 

in the-seventh mansion there are planets 
(at the time of consultation), and if at the same 
time the moon is in their hmdms,^ in the pro- 
p<»ed, site ashes and bones shall be, found. ■ . If 
one builds on such a site, he will become lazy, 
he will -Hve in tbe constant fear of snakes, his 
wife wiE hate Mm, Ms wealth will vanish., and 
misery and .affliction will .seize Mm. 

in the tenth mansion there are ■ planets 
(when the observation is made), black stone, 
hones, dry sprigs, lead and brass shall be found 
in the site. How to build upon land where, 
even but one of these is found would be to 
ensure the entire loss of one’s property, the 
d«faticlHoii of men, as well as.of the house, 
and the householder shall have most horrible 
dreams: so saith Mjen.” 

There is much more of this sort, but what we 
have given wii snfflce. The author next treats 
of the mode of discovering treasure that may 
be eoncmled in the selected site, thus:— 

“ If Jupiter or Mercury at the iame of observa¬ 
tion is in the fourth, seventh, or tenth lunar 
mansion from the moon, or_ if the sun is iu the 
tMrd, sixth, or eighth mansion from it, there is 
treasure in the site. 

‘‘If Venus and Mercury are hx eonjunctioii, 
and Juf’ ter in opposition without retre^res- 

t me foimd hj snttmc&tg te place of the 

piwAi fsm tliar remaib^r wtiieh* 


sion, Saturii being in the leg of Jupiter, in the 
selected site treasure will' be found; anyhow 
silver will doubtless be found. 

“ If you desire to discover the exact place 
where money, enchantments, charcoal, bones, &c. 
&c. are concealed, divide the selected site into 
twenty-eight parts exactly, then ascertain what 
mansion the moon is in; in the part correspond¬ 
ing with the number of this mansion, the wealth, 
dsc. &c. is concealed.” Having given us these 
and many more, the author passes on to the 
consideration of iimes that are auspicious for 
various purposes. The first thing to do is to 
ascertain the time of the star Kuiikan.J The 
rule is as follows:— 

“ On whatever day you wish to ascertain 
Kulikah’s time, from that day to the next Sa¬ 
turday count up the number of Indian hours ; 
multiply tMs by 3|, and the sum thus obtained 
is Eulikan’s time.” 

To ascertain an auspicious hour:—“From 
the day you desire to ascertain the auspicious 
hour, to the fifth day following (at sunrise), 
deduct from each day two and a half Indian 
hours; if the remainder equals the sun’s aphelion 
distance, death will be the result of anything 
undertaken that day. If, however, the remaiii- 
der gives the distance of Venus, it is auspicious; 
if it gives Mercury’s, children will increase; 
if the Moon’s, praise; if Saturn’s, death; if Ju¬ 
piter’s, clothes; if Mars’, unrelenting hate, will 
be respectively the consequences.” 

Our author next introduces to us the days of 
the week upon wMch it is consider. i unlucky 
to travel in certain directions, vis. On Mon¬ 
days and Saturdays eastward, on Tn^days and 
Wednesdays northward, on Fridays and Sun¬ 
days westward, on Thursdays southward. On 
these days to journey towards the prescribed 
points is not only unlucky, . but positively dis¬ 
astrous. 

To know the unlucky days, however, is not 
enough,—we should know the propitious hours 
in wMch to commence an undertaking: accord¬ 
ingly our author giv€^ them :—On Mondays 
and Saturdays it is propitious to undertake a 
journey any time up to the 8th Indiftn hour; 
on Thursdays it is propitious to set out ou a 
journey southward up to the 12th Indian hour; ; 

X An i m a fflB ft r y planet in Hindn astronomy, but per¬ 
haps Ga^put Bracoms, 
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on Fridays and Sundays it is propitious to the 
12tli Indian hour; on Tuesdays it is propitious 
to the 12th Indian hour to journey northward ; 
and on Wednesdays it is propitious to the 16th 

Indian hour, 

rile antiior next gives tiie varions points, 
their regents, together with the astrological 
points, and their signs, &c. <lc., and then 
proceeds as follows In the following four 
months, namely, Anni, Pnrattasi, Mai^K, and 
Pmigiini,§ if one bnilds a house, endless sickness 
and poverty shall be his lot. Even the gods 
themselves would suffer should tbej' build in 
these months/^ In proof of what has just been 
stated he adduces the following examples i’-*— 
“On a Monday in the month AdiJ El v a n a lost 
his head; in the month Margali' the B h 4 r a t a 
war and other wickedness took place; in the 
month Pnrattasi H y r a n i a died; in Pimguni 
Siva draitk the poison; in .the month Auni 

Mapela sakkiravarthifledfiomhistown: 

therefore, in the months Auni tod the others 
aforesaid, to commence a house, or to l^e up 
residence, is dangerous. Persons who do so will 
not only he ohiiged to desert the hou.se; they 
will further become beggars. The gods them- : 
selves cannot prevent this taking place. 1 

If Sunday and the tenth lunar asterism 
occur together, Monday and the sixteenth, Tues¬ 
day and the sixth, Wednesday and the ninth, 
Thursday aud the tweuty-fourth, Friday aud 
the fourth, Saturday and the twentieth asterism, 
do not build on these days: if you do, the house 
will be consumed by fire. 

“ When Sunday and the second lunar asterism 
occnr together, Monday and the fourteenth, 
Tuesday and the twenty-fi.rst, Wednesday and 
the twenty-third, Thursday and the eighteenth, 
Friday and the twentieth, Satuiday and the 
tweuiy-seventh, these days are unlucky for the 
performance of anything. 

“ On these days if one marries, his wife sba.|1 
soon be a widow, the newly built house shali^ 
soon be a ruin. 

“If on those days one sets out on a journey, 
d^th shall overtake him, and though he per¬ 
form the nideha ceremony, his wife shall be 
barren, but should a child be bora it will die. 

“ When one is building his house, he should 
present the silvan with a new cloth, money, 
sandal-wood powder, and garlands; he should 
§ Ashildh% 4 


i iiirther salute him aud make ?e?pectiiil iti. 
I quiries regarding his health: so decreed Mjmr 

I _ Auspicious signs when visiticg the seiected 
I site“ When the householder and the excellent 
$ilpan set out to inspect the nowly selected 
site, if on the way they sbouH meet with a 
handsome damsel, or a damsel whose skin re¬ 
sembles gold in colour, build the house immedi- 
ately. 

“When the excellent iilpmi and the honse- 
holder arrive -and are standing on the site, if a 
lizard chirps on the right side it is a good sign ; 
if on the left the sign is exceUent, the house¬ 
holder will have good fortune; let him finish 
the house rapidly and neatly; those that dwell 
in it will obtain riches and never lose them.” 
The Site, 

If one finds a piece of land the 'casfc and 

west of which are low but'the south-west high, 
there he should build his honse, for aD of 
pi-osperity will attend him. If the site should be 
low on the western and the northern sides, or 
should the western be high and the nfflfthem side 
low, in a honse built on such th© feanify 
wiU increase: they will have long life and Hve 
prosperoudy. 

“If one should build a house on a site crossed 
by a pathway common to thepeojde, his wealth 
wOl perish, his (^ttle will die, his wife smd 
children will die, and the house will becxmie 
equal to a bnming-groimd for the dead. 

“ Land at the aide of a temple or in firont of 
one, land frequented by devils and hobgoblins, 
land on the right side of a temple saci^ to 
EAli, or land belonging to the highroad) are not 
suitable for building-sites. Shmld, how»ver,a 
man be so far lost to deoeney as to 
such siie^ Wwife and Aadrm sM die, his 

“ Tbe ^ of on ^ ^ niiwd luid in 

Ife fte firii pmtfc w* nmtimed the withor’s 

_■ -- --1.^, A /irTir:iii-];-|.mpriiimiiiwiJuiii/r--| n 

' i ' ' 
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considerable difference, and as ifc may inijeresi}- 
the reader we pmdnce it here. 

The rule for duilding a house. 

“Biyide tbe site into sixty-fonr parts: tbe 
four central portions constitute Brabma’s place 
(stkdnam)^ tbe four portions or rooms at tbe 
comers of Brabma’s stMnam are for guardian 
demons, ibe eight portions or rooms adjoining 
these latter are for guardian deities, tbe remaia- 
iiig forty-eight portions are for the use of 
people.’"* The author illustrates this with the 
following chart:_ 


Chart of a home^ or ground-plan. 
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The author next treats of the iilpan himself, 
his dress and character, and the extent of his 
professional knowledge, as foEows :— 

The ^ilpan. 

One adorned with a necklace of sacred 
the sacred thread npon him, a ring of 
dharha upon his finger; defighting in the wor¬ 
ship of God, faithful to his wife, avoiding 
fitrange women, true to his family, of a pure 
^3iind and virtuous, he is a sUpcm indeed. 

1‘ Girded with silk-like cord made of fibre, 
chanling the Veda, constant in the performance 
of ceremonial acts, piously acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of varions sciences, the Hlpan fol¬ 
lows his profession. 


The Bilpan^s Art. 

The silpan should perfectly understand the 
cubit measure, the level, the gnomon,^ the 
jewel (proper for him to wear), the box for 
keeping jewels), the part of the house named 
garhha, the line, the peg, the floor, the various 
kinds of trees, the mode of hewing timber, 
the characteristics of trees, the places where 
each are to be found, the plumb-line and mor¬ 
ticing/* 

Concerning the Gnomon^ 

‘‘ In building temples great attention is paid 
to the gnomon : therefore we shall declare what 
is the proper length and thickness, &c. &c. of 
this instrument. It should be twelve fingers 
in length; three-fourths of this should be ab¬ 
sorbed by the head (or the thickest part of 
the instrument), and the remaining one-fomtb 
should taper off to a point like a needle, the 
whole being turned in a lathe and resembling 
in shape a conch-shell. 

Gnomons for the use of men should be 
made of the timber of milk-producmg trees, as^ 
for mstance, the Artocarpm mtegrifoUa, 

Ficus mdicaf Ficus religiosa, Ficm racemosa^ 
and the Ficits virens. For temples, however, 
it mjist be of Acacia SundraT 

Concerning the Feg. 

“ The pegs should each be eleven fingers in 
thickness, twenty-four fingers in length. Ascer¬ 
tain the position of Vasthu : then in the south¬ 
west comer of his belly, the south-east, the 
north-east, and the north-west corners drive 
home your pegs.’* 

Concerning the Site. 

‘‘When required to build houses, palaces, 
private apartments, &o. &c., first ascertain the 
centre of the site by the line, form there a pit 
one cubit square and one cubit in depth, and pour 
water into it until it is quite full. This water 
should then be made to flow over the sides of 
the pit in the directions of the cardinal points ; 
hy so flowing, it will discover the deflections in 
the site; stretch the line accordingly and make 
it level. 

“ Houses built with black stone, or with 
black stone and bricks, are proper for gods, for 
Brahmans, and for hermits j for others than 
these to dwefi in such houses is unbecoming.” 


Kv ^ file is scmgu, a couch; the S'dW Asa/ris hme an instromeat resembling it made of wood, 

w!ueh they make some asteOo^ 
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Concerning Trees. 

“ When about to build houses, halls, palaces, 
or ma^apas, the injunctions of Mjen with 
reference to trees—which are good, and which 
are bad—may not be neglected. 

“ Having performed thejieoessaTym&Mrtham, 
proceed to the forest, taking with yon various 
kinds of sweetmeats; offer these as a sacrifice to 
the god of forests, standing close to a male tree. 


On the south side of the tree* deposit 
dharba. pass, on the west place your axe; then, 
meditating on the mantra for the expulsion of 
demons and hobgoblins, drmk some milk, dip 
your axe in milk, and, devoutly looking up- 
wards, strike the tree with the axe a clear cnbitf 
from the ground.” 

(3b he continued.) 


AECH.^OLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. 'WALHOTTSE, LATE M.C.S. 

{Continued from p. 45.) 


XIL—Aqua Marina Geins, ancient anil modern. 
In Koimbatur, an inland district of the penin- 
snla, situated between tbe Madras and Malabar 
coasts, and overlooked on tlie nortiiem border 
by tbe Hilgiri mountains, there is a spot once, 
and probably immemorially, famous as producing 
the delicately beautiful transparent sea-green geia 
known as the Aqua marina or beryl. In the 
Kangyam Taluka of the above-named district 
there is a small village called Padiur (Pnd- 
dyoor of Sheet 61, Great Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
vey Map), or more usually Pattiaii, forty 
miles east of thetownof Koimbatur; the aspect 
of the country is that of a vast undulating plain 
bounded by the highest mountain ranges in 
Southern India,—^the Mlgiris, Anamallis, the 
Palanis in Madura, and the Shevarais in 
Salem. Mountains and plain consist of primary 
rocks, gneiss, hornblende-slate, granite, and 
basalt; and dykes and beds of quartz, serpentine, 
porphyry and basalt are frequent, and form a 


quartz, with large crystals of the same, m well as 
of felspar, clmvelandi^md garnets. The cxys- 
i^ls of cl^velandite are remarkably fine, and it 
often ocoure in large maases, in the cavities of 
which the .aquamarine is , found in sn:-®i3bi 
prisms. The dyke is Ihroaghoiit diviied by 
seams and fissure, generally filled with wMrish 
limestone depM.t, and the various mineriA fn^ 
mostly arranged in' kminm, often intemipM 
and passing into neste and lumj^* 

The mine last worked wim sunk ihroi^h 
dyke, and originally^ intended fbi? a weE It 
was dug in 1798 m the ground of iie 

in- the oouise of esccav^ion g fm dfe- 
eovered by the diggers, who kept the 
and for eighteen years secretly sold the gens to 
the itinerant jewelleis and merohante, who 
bought them for a mere foifle, and th e ta 
at an enormoup profit in the various 
stations and <»atonm«te. At l«gth Mr, 


peculiar feature, great milk-white masses of j Heath, an enterprising and energetic planter 
quartz sometimes cropping out conspicuously, or and merchant in the adjoining district of 

tmversmg the country in veins or reefs for 16% j Salem, obtained a dne by wHcb he was enabled 


distances, accompanied by parallel reefs of ser¬ 
pentine. Kangyam lies nearly in the centre 
of the great plain, and is the driest and stoniest 
taluka of a preeminently dry and stony district; 
but its rough and arid fields nevertheless pro¬ 
duce the best breed of cows in the south, for 
which high prices are paid.. On the east side of 
the village of Pattiaii there is an extensive 
dyke of crystalline porphyritic granite in the 
gneiss rock: the dyke abounds with masses of 


; to trace the gems to mi, with the ; 
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and water breaking in. The well lias, since 
reverted to^ its original purpose of irrigation, 
and is about twenty-four feet long by twenty 
broad, and thirty-two feet deep to the bottom,, 
with se¥en feet of water. Some idea, of the 
productiveness of the mine, and the amount of 
gems that was probably taken from it during 
the years of fraudulent excavation, may be ob¬ 
tained from the subjoined return for one of the 
years of Mr. Heath's operations, from June 1819 
to June 1820, taken from the books of the 
district,—the hr employed is a weight of 24 
rupees, and a “star pagoda'' = SJ rupees :•— 
^iufn of Aqua marina stones found in the Well 
at Pattidli in F&sU 1280. 


Stoaea, iters’ 
Weight. 


Value in Star 
Pagodas. 


( 

'(1) 66.= 

18 = 1,440 

1st sort < 

(2) 318 = 

12= 760 

< 

1 (3) 309 = 

9 = 4621 

2ad„ 

510 = ■ 

8 = 358 

3rd „ 

311 = 

7 = 210 

4fck „ 

■682 == 

6 = 621 

Small piec-es.l 


not included J 

... = ,1<40 


Total...2,196 60 3,433=£l,201-lls. 

It is highly probable that most of the best 
aetnapTnarines of the trne sea-greea colour used- 
ia modem times in Europe, including the 
largest known—-weighing six ounces and valued 
at £500, -which was supposed to have come 
from Ceylon, where it is not found—came from 
this well; and some considerations -will now be 
offered endeavouring to show the probability, at 
least, that its produce reached Europe even in 
classical times, and may have been the object 
Reman barter. The gem -was known and 
pmed in remote antiquity : Ezekiel (xxviii. 
13) muimiarates it amongst the precious stones 
timt owered il® prince of Tyrus. Pliny first 
mnjectttred, what science has since proved, that 
it is but a variety of emerald, and says especial! 
of it {Nat. Eist. bk. xxxvii. cap. v.), “the best 
b«*yla are wHA have &e greetmess of 
pure K»-vmtw mans) and 

from India, aMm fmni dseuifme (r<wd 
fliilt iiepertQi” He also remarks that they are 


of antiquity was that of engraving on gems, 
which appears to have reached its fullest deve¬ 
lopment under Alexander the Great, and was 
patronized by ail the luxurious and refined 
monarchs of the East and the West, many of 
whose portraits it has handed down in the won¬ 
derful in.taglie which are the pride of so many 
royal, national, and celebrated private collec¬ 
tions. A long list of ancient artists famous for 
skill in gem-engraving has been preserved ; but 
the examples that can be safely ascribed to them 
are few and priceless. Mediaeval and modern art 
has been skilful in imitating the subjects, and 
even the signatures^ of the antique Greek en¬ 
gravers; but amongst the few' genuine, works 
which can with confidence be referred to the 
artist whose name they bear are some engraved 
on aquamarines* Conspicuous amongst these is 
the Julia Titi of Evodus, the masterpiece of 
Eoman portraiture, engraved on an immense 
and lovely aquamarine, signed by the famous 
artist. The history of this gem can be traced up 
to Ghaidemagne; it was in after years presented 
by Charles the Bald to the abbey of St. Denys, 
and is now at Florence, where also is an aqua¬ 
marine bearing the head of Sextus Pompeius, or 
perhaps Hadrian, signed by Agathopus; An¬ 
other aquamarine engraved with a Giant, signed 
by the most celebrated of all the antique en¬ 
gravers, Dioscorides, is in the Turin collection. 
In the magnificent collection of engraved gems in 
the British Museum there is a true antique in¬ 
taglio of a Cupid bestriding a Dolphin on a 
beautiful aquamarine; and one, by Anteros, of 
Hercules carrying the Bull, in the Devonshire 
cabinet. Amongst mediaeval works the Bac¬ 
chanalia, once in the Bessborough cabinet, 
engraved on a fine aquamarine after an antique 
o:igInai,maybe specified. These examples, out 
of many, must suffice. 

How whence came the aquamarines known to 
Pliny, and on which the Greek and Roman 
engravers exercised their skill ? In modern 
times the gem, besides the Indian well, has been 
foond in America, both Forth and South, in 
Siberia, and at a few places scattered over 
Europe, particularly at Limoges, in France. 
America and Siberia may be excluded from thd 
sources of ancient supply. The localities in 
Europe are in regions little known to the 
Romans, and unmentioned by Pliny, who had 
the best means of information. It is unknown 
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in Cejlon. Its ancient origin seems therefore 
limited, as Pliny says it was, to India, and there 
it is only known to occur at the locality in 
Koimbatur described in this iJlote, where, more¬ 
over, the gem is distinguished by the true 
clear sea-green colour specified by Pliny; else¬ 
where it is often blueish'or muddy in tint. 

In the neighbourhood of Pattiali there 
are numerous ^excavations in the cleavelandite 
dyke; and that mineral, which is the matrix of 
the gem, can be traced in the rocks and strata 
for more than thirty miles, east and west. 
Lumps and masses of it, evidently broken up 
in search of the contents, lie about the pits and 
hollows in very large quantities; and the exca¬ 
vations are generally too shallow, and situated 
too high and diy, for wells. In that stony soil 
and almost rainless climate centuries would 
cause Httle change in the state and appearance 
of such .pits, and the antiquity of many may 
reach back to almost any conceivable date. 
There can be little doubt that in ancient times, 
when the surface veins were unexhausted, the 
gem was obtained in, abundance. 

Roman coins have been found not unfre- 
quently in Southern India, but nowhere in 
such large hoards as in Koimbatur, At 
P a 1 a c h i (Polachy of Sheet 62, Gt. Trig. Sur¬ 
vey Map), forty miles S.W. of Pattiali, in 1800 
a pot was dug up containing a great many Ro¬ 
man coins of Augustus and Tiberius: they were 
of two kinds, but all of the same weight'and 
value. (Hamilton’s Gazetteer,) In 1806 five 
fine gold coins of the Cassars were found at 
Karur, a considerable town (nientiohed by 
Ptolemy) forty-five miles east of the beryl tract. 
In 1842 an earthen pot containing 522 Ro¬ 
man denarii was dug up near Yellalfir, a 
small village four miles from the town of Koim- 

*' discovery took place just before I joined the dis¬ 
trict. I took casts of some of tke coins, which by order of 
Government were sent to Madras,—whether there melted 
in the Mint or reserved in the Museum I know not. The 
coins were doubtless all of well-known and ‘ edited’ types ; 
a short description may, however, he archaeologioally in¬ 
teresting. Of the 522 there were ] 34 hearing the head of 
Augj^tns with inscription CAES. AVGVSTVS. DIVI, F. 
PATER. PATRIAE .; on the reverse a trophy of arms 
between two standing figures and legend j 

PR^’NC^^NVENT^* I * of Tiberius 

with inscription Tl'. CAESAR. DIVI. AVG. F. AVGVS¬ 
TVS. |: on the reverse the emperor seated, with PONTIF. 

MAXIM. Of the remainder, two bore the head of Clau¬ 
dius, and legend Tl. CLAVD. CAESAR. AVG. P, M, 

^ ^ ‘ reverse a wingedfiguve pointing 

with a wand to a snake, and inscription PACI AVGVS- 
oi .head of Claudius with DIVVS 
GLAVDiyS AVGVSTVS: on the reverse a chariot 


batur; and, remarkably enougb, out of so 
large a number, all but a dozen,'like the great 
.-..maay” of tke PalacM find, were coins of Augus¬ 
tus and Tiberius, tbe exceptions being of Cali¬ 
gula and , Claudius.* In 1856 sixty-tbree verj^ 
beautiful gold coins, bearing the heads of 
Augustus and and other early Roman emperoi^, 

, m excellent preservation, were discovered packed 
in an earthen pot, about the size of a large 
mango,, near the boundary of the Madura and 
Koimbatur districts, about forty miles south of 
Kangyam. The southern half of the Koim- 
; batur district, in which all the placra referred 
to in this, KTote are situated, lie just in front of 
the great Palghat Gap, where alone, from 
Bombay to Cape Comorin, the long line of the 
Ghats is interrupted, and a level communication 
exists between the plains of the interior and the 
western coast. It is but 110 miles from 
Pattiali to the sea, and we know that from 
Phoenician to Byzantine tim^ an interoourse, 
perhaps unsnspectedly extensive, existed be¬ 
tween Red Sea ports and ancient emporia on the 
Malabar sea-board. I do not know whether it 
would be deemed extravagant to connect the 
aqua marina mines of Koimbatur with the 
hoards of Roman coin found in their vicinity; 
there is no other product of the district likely to 
have beeu the object of Roman purchase. It is, 
of course, only conjecture, but taking the ex¬ 
press declaration of Pliny that sea-green stones 
came almost exclusively from India, and know¬ 
ing that there they only occur at P a Irt i a 1 i, there 
seems some ground for thinking that the bmu- 
tiful gems so much admired and used by the 
engravers of antiquity, some of which still orna¬ 
ment the cabinets of Europe, came from an 
obscure village far down in the south of 
India.f 

drawn by four horses abreast, wifck letters EX. S. C. There 
were two other types of Claudius, one bearing on the reverse 
a female seated, the other a wreath enclosing letters; and 
two coins of C^gula bearing the emperor’s h^bd,—on the 
reverse of one a head surrounded with rays. A single ex¬ 
ample. bore a head of Angustna witti AVGVSTVS. D. 
F., and on the reverse Dmmcarryh® a^Ma- 

panied by a deer or hound, and legend I m P. X. Two re¬ 
maining types were indistinct, one bearing a sort of arch. 
The hoards of coin referred to were all discovered in the 
first half of the present century; how many may have been 
found in the same neighboimhood in bygone ages, and 
how many may yet rest undiscovered, any on© may con¬ 
jecture. 

t Corundum stones, used by jewellers, and of which the 
sapphire and ruby are only bine and red variefijBs, abound 
in the Koimbatm: disrinct * Corundum* is sui^j^ed in 
hardns^ only by the diamond, and belongs to the same 
class of mineral; the word, whose origin has <»used some 
doubt, is pure Tamil, Kurrayidam. Fine rabies have 













Aiii.— mcetic and anoimt 

In a previous Hote (X.)j at page 39 of tMs 
Tolnmey some remarks were ventured upon the 
elose^curlj kair timt distinguislies Jain images 
and statues of B u d d k a, and an allusion made 
to tke Sinlialese tradition tiiat wken Buddka 
determined' to turn Arhat lie cut off Ms kair 
■witk kis sword, wMck tkenceforward never 
grew longer, kut alwajs curled to tke right 
hand. Tke same stoiy is found in the Legend of 
ihe Bmnmse Budha^ by tke Bigkt Reverend 
Bishop Bigandet, where at p, 60 tke prince, hav¬ 
ing resolved to become a Mahan, is represented 
saying, * These long kaira that cover my head, 
and my beard too, are superfluities xuabecoHiing 
tke profession of a Mahan ! Whereupon with one 
hand unsk^tking Ms sword, and with tke other 
seizing Ms comely hairs, he cut them with a 
single stroke. What remained of his hairs on tke 
head measured about one mck and a half in 
length. In Hke manner he disposed of Ms 
beard. , Brom that time, he never ne^ed shav¬ 
ing ; the kaira of his b^trd and those of'Ms head 
never grew longer during the remainder of Ms 
life.” 'On this passage the learned bishop ob¬ 
serves in a footnote,, This explains' one 

peculiarity observable in all the statues repre¬ 
senting Budha, The head is invariably covered 
with sharp points resembling those thorns with 
which the thick envelope of the durian fruit 
is armed. Often Ihadmu^^'uiredaato the motive 
that induced naiive sculptors to leave on the 
heads of all statues these sorts of inverted nails, 
without being able to obtain any satisfactory 
answer; only from this passage I was able to 
account Ibr this singular custom, which is de¬ 
signed to remind all Budhists of the ever-con- 
tinned wonder whereby the hairs that remained 
on Budha's head never grew longer from the 
dayhecutthemwithhisswordr” Nevertheless 
a doubt may remain whether these stori^ may 
U chmd amongst “myths of observation'” 
-that is, storim suggested by the appearances 
they ^lend to aocctemt for. 

, I have, however, lately met with a passage 
which su^ests anothe* explanation of the per- 



ttow disKJOTered in Bm ITnimKofA*. ' a’ 

a >T 

S*^tod Triehm%aUi 
» tdf «w of ti, Kctabotfir 


plexing close-curled bair. V ery possibly it may , 

have been discovered by other writers, but not 
to my knowledge. In Sir T. Stamford Raffles' 
Eistonj of Java, voL II., there is an account of 
the antiquities at B r a m b a n a m, and an ab- ■ 
stract given of a Report made by “ Capt. George 
Baker, of the Bengal Establishment, employed 
in the provinces of the native princes to survey,* 
measure, and take drawings of all buildings, 
images, arcMtectural remains,. &c.” Captain 
Baker was accompanied by a Brahman sifdM, 
who was greatly astonished at the temples and 
scnlptnres at. Brambanam, and declared they 
must be the work of the gods, and that “ India 
could in no respect furnish a parallel to them.” 
Captain Bakei’ rernarking “ certain figures in a 
sitting cross-legged posture, with long-extended 
ears and short-cnrled head of hair,” considered 
they must be JainS, or Buddhist, but the dpdM 
maintained they were simple Hindu devotees in 
the act of making ta^ds, and that Brahmans fire- 
quently placed such images in their temples 
before their own gods; and he asserted, more¬ 
over, that what Oapiain Baker called curled 
hair was nothing more than a peculiar kind 
of cap (/qpl he called it) worn by devotees 
when in the most sacred act of ta^ds, which 
caps, he said, were common in Bengal and Hin¬ 
dustan, and made for the purpose by a particu¬ 
lar class of people. (VoL II. p. 11, ed. 1830.) 
It is the more particular object of this Note 
to draw attention to the foregoing passage, and 
inquire whether any such cap or wig imi¬ 
tating curled hair is now in use anywhere in 
India, or known by tradition, in any class. I 
have never met with anything of the sort my¬ 
self in Madras, but have a vague impression 
of having somewhere read of a sort of skull- 
by Jogis performing penance. Supposing 
for a moment that the si^dhVs idea had any foun¬ 
dation, and regarding the curly hair simply as 
au ascetic cap, it would throw some light on the 
puzzling circumstance that, whereas the Jainas 
to-day despise and revile Buddha, they repre¬ 
sent their own Tirtliahkaras wearing the same 
very peculiar curly locks. It might indeed be 

w scieiitifically directed, migiit be rewarded 

valuable than gold. The Times of 
;T>ra. Q 31 and April 3 contains a most interest¬ 

ing a^coTOt of tbe^amond mines of HaidarAbM (Golkon- 
Burton. The celebrated tmveUer is 
miues haTe been prematurely aban* 
e^lmnsted, they have 
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objected tliat bad any sncb wigs been in nse or 
known, tlie story^—certainly very ancient—-of 
Bnddiia’s iiaving cut liis bair with a sword, and 
its never afterwards growing longer^ could not 
have arisen; but tliere is no appurtenance of 
man so liable to frequent, rapid, and extreme 
cbanges as tlie bead-dresses and tbe fasMon of 
ibe liair and beard :• consequently none more 
liable to be forgotten or confased; It is cerfain 
that wigs of tbe most ample and elaborate style 
were in nse in Egypt and Assyria, even long 
before -tbe time of Bnddba,—curious specimens 
have been, found in tombs; and Jaina Bcnlptnres 
abonnd with figures wearing fnl-bottoined 
wigs, tbongb sbaven beads aye ratbernowtbe 
fasMon, except .amongst Sony dm and asce¬ 
tics. 4! In Java, at Obandi Sewn, op tbe i 
Tbonsand Temples, Captain Baker saw two 
gigantic janitors kneeling with uplifted clubs 
before a temple, ‘‘wearing large fixll-bottomed 
wigs. in foil curl all over, wbicb tbe Brabman 
sipdM said was tbe way in wbicb tbe Mmm 

dressed tbeir bair ”(p' 1 ^)* ' 

When a fashion drops out' of nse, legends 
like tbe cutting of Bnddba’s bair with a sword 
might easily arise to account for any surviving 
representation of it ; and bow rapidly and com¬ 
pletely fashions may change, allmay r^lize who, 
look upon portraits of worthies who, lived in the 
earlier part of last centnry, 'and .reflect dbat tbe 
wonderfol flowing wigs ’ depicted were babi- 
tnally worn by the grandfotbers of men now 


living* Were tbe last traces of the once gt-iieml 
CGstom, surviving fo barristers’ and ec^cbLirif • 
wigs, to be represeEt€dkstataaiy*§ perhaps tl.r 
effect might not he greatly unlike the Jain an^'f 
Buddhist caplyj| beads, or some coavestionsiIn¬ 
dication would be adopted mi mamtairieih 
wMcb in after-ages might coaceivablj 
a cause of perplexity, and give rise to 
and legends. It is cnrloES to ic»k back npc^i 
tbe various lights in which long imir ia nitii 
has been -held by different nations and ages* 
How regardai aleiniitate, it was not s^,) in 
Homer s time, and when tbe Pcraian host eanglit 
sight of tbe Six Hnndired in T'btOTCfijkB the 
Spartans were engaged in drying and arrang¬ 
ing their long hair. The fierce Horae sea-kings 
when taken captive cbsdainrf to ask any otlicr 
boon than that no slave should tench their hair, 
and tbe,grimEarls of tbeHepterehy strode a,tout, 
“ Their beards a foot before them, and tbrir Imir 

A yard behind/’ 

Later tbe ftivaliere, with feeir ‘ long esseaml 
hair,’ were not l®s keen tb&ii their oppontnts, 
tbe Roundheads, to whose ‘ crop-earM’ style the 
youth of to-day, l»tli English and French, seems 
to incline. Beards, the preemineiifc mark #t 
ma nh ood, were held cravoi by tbe warlike tribes 
of Germany, and no young warrior wm alloweci 
to shave till be bad slain a fc». We, too, ha?© 
witnessed bow HtMe more tfepi a gaieration mn 
bring a change in all c1m»s from sbaTen lips 
and chins to bmrd and moustache.^ 


OH THE MAHABHASHYA. 

BY BB. E. KIELHOBN, BEOCAH COLLBaB, PUNA. 

Wbenlast yearl wrote for tbisjonmal (vol. lY. Ibad jnstbeenroidiiig, later perlmps tlma I ought 
p>. 107) a note on a passage of tbe Bdjatarangii^ to have done so, Prof. Weber’s valmMe article 


X Mr. J. Pergasson—after remarking, ** It has ever been 
one of the puzzles of Buddhism that the founder of the re- 
lirion should always have been represented in sculptures 
with woolly hair like that of a negro. That the prince 
Siddhnrtha had flowing locks is certain, hut how and 
when the change took place is the difficulty {Tree and 
Serpent Worship, p. 122, ed. 1868)—thinks that a woolly- 
caired^ people, apparently not Hindus, represented in the 
Sanchi sculptures (Ibid, plate XXVIII.) may have been 
the first to make images of Buddha, and endowed him 
with their crisp locks. But what if the woolly hair and 
foreign garments represented in the sculptures should 
have been close-fitting curly periwigs and particular vest¬ 
ments worn by ascetics at some penitential stages, but since 
as much fallen into disuse as the fashion of sitting on 
conches and seats, which the sculptures show to have 
been then general ? See, too, page 132 of the same work* It 
may be observed, also, that Buddha was not everywhere 
represented with woolly hlsir; tbe gigantic bronze image 
of ancient Japanese work (which it is said could not he 
produced now) at present in the South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum, shows Buddha with the hair slaaight, a^d brushed 
back from the forehead. Engmyed gems of Boman imperial 


■fenes ispresented Wtot faimemtly fliJck efe#?f- 

hims, ^coTeced wiiii cfose short carls, mirii of wKeh »ait 
have tJeen artificM, delittfated in juit Ikt Bwl- 

dha*s hair. The 0tirlf-h»idb«» »II Atij- 

rian scuipfcm^ nods only to meniwed ; it Imlittte 
a univareSd wiring of wi|^ In 0M Ail clai wmm 

to have shaved ikB 1mA and worn wigs, tl® p3«« 
even ^uabog'perukw of wooi> ^adaha-Bte. Sir 
W. Jones, m sevepil of the Bip^MWte. x-* Jht Tolmie 

of Ms Works, the Mat haviBg beta a 

stranger firom Bmffch^rai or wtestacii cduntri*. 

§ I vwture to rete to ^ minm- 

trian stet« of deoffe IRiW, fa«t m ha^ia Ccwwpur 

^ 

son MWM- m, ISS, p. m) mam- 

form^ by ft ^^thi^'WirWWr tomiucad 

into st#a» BaMhft J»jly ■ |t wm estetmti a 

diiwM w)t rrfttiiai to the ia- 

strmstlye'Swd oil or 

hftir-tA If to' CaMw^ CW. Mt,' to!. . p. 

imh ' 
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on the Mahdbhdshya (Iniiscke Studien, toI. 

Xin. p. 293), and as there I had foimd some 
statements regarding the history of idie text of 
that TTork for which there appeared to me ‘ to 
be little foundation, I deemed it adtisable to 
conclude my note as follows:— 

" I cannot conclude this short note without 
protes&g against the statement, which I find 
repeated over and dyer again, that at some 
time or other the of the MaUhMshy a had 
been lost, that it had to be reconstructed, 

All we know at pr^ent amounts to Hus, that 
for some period of time Patattjali’s great work 
was not studied generaly, and had consequently 
ceased to be tmderstood. We may perhaps 
^ow a break so fc as regards its traditional 
iaterpretation, but for the present We are bound 
to r^ard the text of the MahdhhdsJiya aa given 
by our MSS. to be the same as it existed about 
two tlioiisaiid years ago/’ 

My olgect in writing these lines was no other 
than to induce Profesor Weber to reconsider 
the grounds for his assertions. From a note on 
p. 242 of the second edition of his lectures on 
Ivdische LUerahirgesehieMe I now learn that he 
has done so, but that he has seen no reasons to 
change his views. For Professor Weber, in 
reply to my remarks, sums up his own views in 
tke following words:— 

“ On the other hand ittollows, not only from 
the statemmits of the Bdjaiarangini, but also 
^icnlarly from those at the end of the second 

Wk of Hari’s Vdkyajgaddya .that the 

Bhashya has suffered manifold fetes, that it has 
been several times vklwhlmvm and newly re- 
a^^d, so that the possibflity of considerable 
aWoM, additions, and interpolations cannot 
be 4emed, and that in every case it remains 
a^ori m^rtain whether a particular example 
Wongs to Patanjali himself, or is owing ollj 

to Whto reconstructions. eLovI 

* m tm^ ^ stron^y protested against the 

LiJZZ 




Mahahliashya as giren by oiir« MSS. to b 
the same as'it existed about 2000yearsauo* 
Let us await, then, his proofs; for thepro^ 
alorie might, in opposition to the statements 
handed down to us by tradition (on three dif 
ferent occasions the ieima -mpUvita, hh-ashta 

meJichlmma are employed regarding the work)’ 

not be sufficient. It must, besides, be add^ 

that the Sonth-Indian MSS. of the text, accord 

mg to Bumefl’s testimony (see Piefece to the 
Vardabr. p. xxiL, note), appear to differ con¬ 
siderably.” 

^ So % as I am aware, the qn^Mtion at issue 
between Professor Weber and myself is, clearlv 

stated, this:—- ■ 

According to PmfesKor Weber there are grave 
r^onsfordoubtingthe text of the MahMll 

aiiya, m we find it in the existing MSS., to be 
the original text of that work. At the time of 

kmg Abhima nyn of Kashmir the origm^ 

text of Patanjali’s work existed only in frag¬ 
ments,* from which a new text of the Mah&M- 
shya was reconstructed by Chandr acharya 
and others. This-second text underwent in its 
turn the same fate as the original, and a new 
(third) text was accordingly prepared, 

^ Jaydpida of Kashmir. This third text 

IS the one given by onr MSS. 

According to my own view no evidence has 
yet been adduced to prove that the text of the 
MaMhMshya as known to ns from MSS. is not 
the original text of that work, and the only one 
that ever existed; and I shall now attempt to 
show why the reasons which have been brought 
forward to the contrary appear to me invahd. 
In the note from his lectures quoted above, these 
reasons are el^rly implied by Professor Weber 
k> be the following 

(1) • According to the testimony of Dr. 
Bnmell, the Sonth-Indian MSS. of the text of 
the MaMhMshya differ consid&rahly from those 
found in other parts of India. 

(2) ^ From the verse TV. 487 of the Mjata- 
1 angint we learn that a new (what I have called 
aboye third) text of tbe Mahabhdshya yras pre* 
pared, under king JaySpida of Kashmir. 

(3) luanother verse (I. 176) of the same 
work and in the conc luding verses of the 

on p. 320 of 

oSfT&T’’aistinVof ‘foments’ 

voL ^ consfcrncted. On p. 160 of 

sttoved’** by ‘devastated’ or ‘de- 

i^rasMa. by ‘lost,’ and on 
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second book of BhartTitari’s Vdhyapadmja 
we are told that at tbe time of king Abbi- 
manyn of Kaskniir all that remained of tbe 
original text of the Makablidsliya were frag¬ 
ments, fr*om which Chandracharya and 
others reconstmcted a new (or second) text. 

To the first reason Professor Weber himself 
does not appear to attach any veiy great 
importance; but it may be admitted that if the 
South-Indian MSS. really did conlain a text 
consideraUy different from that which is giyen 
by MSS. from other parts of India, a fret snch 
as this might prove, at any rate, the existence 
of different recensions of theMaMbJidsliya, A11^ 
however, I find Dr. Bnmell to have stated 
regarding the difference of the text in the 
South-Indian MSS., is this: that in the intro¬ 
ductory Almika the latter omit the quotation 
from the AtJiarvaveda moreover, on p. 91 
of his essay On the Aindra School of Sanshrit 
Grammarians, the same scholar deliberately 
states “ that the Northern and Sotithem MSS. 

• of the Malidhhdshya differ to no great extmii, 
though various readings occur.” I may add 
that in the course of the last ten years I have 
examined MSS. from nearly every part of In¬ 
dia, and that I have not been able to discover 
any traces of the existence of several recensions 
of Patanjali’s great commentary. 

I now proceed to verse W. 487 of the Edja- 
tarangim, which in the Paris edition is given 
thus:— 

RfPTFT 

On p. 167 of vol. V. of the Indisehe Studien 
this passage has been translated—The king 
(J a y a p i d a) caused interpreters to come from 
other countries, and set the split Bhashya again 
going in his realm;” and from the remarks 
which immediately follow this translation it 
is clear that Prof. Weber, when fet quoting 
and translating the passage, understood it to re¬ 
late the Hntrodniction* or ^re-introduction^ of 
the Mahdbhdshya into Kashmir, and not a 
‘ reconstruction^ of the text of the work. This . 
view has been abandoned in vol. XIII. of the 
Ind. Stu'd^, for in the latter Prof. Weber speaks 
on p. 315 of a ‘ remodellation^* and on p. 320 
(where the word is rendered by 

^ knowing’ or ^expert men’) of a * recomimction* 


of the text, as having been brought about at 

the instance of J a y a p t d a. 

for argument’s sake, we were to ^mt 
that the word did .convey tiie wage of 

incomplete’ or ‘existing in fragments, ^ which 
has been ascribed to it, and that under Jajl. 
ptda fragments were att that wm to be fomncl 
of the text of the Maliibhiihya in Kish^r, 
wonld there te any imron for assuming the 
same to have been the all over ? 
Do we not know of iiiiinbers of works of 
which fragmmite only exist in one |arfc of 
India, whfie complde copiw arc to be found 
in others? And supiKwing that fragmeafe 
only of the text existed .in K^hmir, what pos- 
sible good could Jayipida have done whan 
he desired to encxrar^e the study of the MmM- 
bhashya by ^ding for interpreters ? For as to 
the meaning of there c»e, I pr^unie, 

be no doubt whaisoever. 

In r^lily the contest in which the term 
is mnployed in tiie above paMa^, as wel 
as the manner in which and a3f© 

nsed elsewhere, show that the former cannot in 
' the above c<mv^ the miming wMch has l^i 
ai^ign^ to it. Sansfcpt writero fi«|nei^y.. 
sp^ of ari.TqsiB!’ and 13^ stedj of a 

text ; and in acxOTdanoe with tiiis 

nsage I maintain that i|fpifap|;^<»n cmlj 

mean “ the MahM^hya which had c»8ed to 
be studied” and was no longw understood in 
Kashmir, and that the whole ver^ miml theite- 
fore literally be tcanslaidl thus :—^ The king, 
having sent for interpr^rs from another coun¬ 
try, brought into use in hm irnlm the J&M- 
bhdshya^ which had to be. studied” (in 

Eashmlr, and ws^therdbre no knger mn^iv 
stood). 

BMore I procerf, I find it nectary to 
ottt two sight inaccmmu^' in Prof. Wdter’s 
remarks concerning the io^iy of tiie MM- 
bhashya. Prof. Weber has stated moro than 
once (see above, and tbfr jourpal vol. lY. p. M7), 
and has appaimtlj gcmt skem on the frc^ 
that the on Am ooa-, 

sions hm lecmved liie Mrmk- 

fa, and' mMMinmi,, In 'wBj mSdMiM 
o<»irs m .the d the qmtel 

above, and Ao words ^^hA'mdhkrmh^ are 
found, as vdUbb se^'bdoTt, lu W and Hm mxm 

in one 

fwJ' Ute saaO' llie epiiiiet 
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Pir«life b«E applied % Bhartnliari Bot to | 

tlie i^xt of the MaMhAMtja, butto tlie mjaMra- | 
Mfjawm, tlie imMtloml knowledge of grammar i 

as banded dowm from te^^ber to pap3,t a fact bj | 
wMcbaloiietbeforceofProf.Weber’s | 

w'oaM l» considembly lessened* Tlie terms w 
and are indwd used occasionally with refe- ^ 
reEce to the text of a work {?r==^), and when they , 
a 2 « so used it must be admitted that the writer ^ 
who employs them desires to state that sach text : 
is lostj either completely, or at any rate partly. 
Bat it does not follow that because the 
Le. traditional interpretation of a text, has be¬ 
come Wf «>^ because a work is no longer studied, 
its text mnst necessarily have been lost^too. 
P n n y a r a j a,$ the OTmmentator of the Vdhya- 
pm%a, when ^counting for the fragmentary 
state of the tMrd chapter of that work, brings 
forward, as one of the probable reasons, the 

the fret that part of B h aT t r i h a r i ^ 
work had ceas«i to be studied,§ and, Ms doing 

so sufficiently proves that although 3|PWW may 
in. course of tiine lead to * the loss of a text, the 
former is not equivalent to the latter. There 
at the present day numbers of works in 
the Ibraries of tMs coimtiy, though their 3|pH 
has hma lost, I am afrMd, beyond the hope of 
rec»very. 

The p«»ge of the Vikyafaihja from which 
Prof. Weber concludes that (at the time of king 
Abhimanyn) fragments only of the original text 
of tibe MaM'blish'i/a were in existence, and that 
fitjm th^e a new text of the work was pre- 
prod by ChandrSchlrya and others,, was. first 
pointed out by the late Prof. Goldstiicker; it was 
rcpmblMied with corrections-by Prof. Weber 
himself in vol. V. oi the Indisohe 8kidie% and 
subsequently again reprinted, together with the 
commentaryof Pnnyaraja,by myself on pp.285-7 
of vol. in. of tMs journal. After having stated 

t From tke way in which Pnnyaxlija suhseqnently in the 
commentaary on the verse (s®® above, voL III. p. 

2^), ss well as in Ms rismm£ of the contents of the second 
bookofthem^apfiE^ya(ir^ W 

offTpr:), emidoys the-term oqf«|i\TJrPFl', is evident that 
cannot possibly mean * the test of the MaM- 
hh^hyorf but can only mean * the doctrine or the traditional 
knowl^d^ of grammar/ 

f The name of this scholar is spelt both Punyar$^ja and- 
Pmjardya in my MSS. 

§ ^ f%aR3T #rTf^ 

ftPifeft fd ?r3=2Tf I? 

11 , 


the reasons which induced Patanjali to compose 
Ms great commentary, and that the latter, on 
account of its difficulty, was not generally under¬ 
stood, Bhartrihari proceeds thus 

sfff fts-rf# .ill 

^ ^ wmm 11 

B sfiW ^pTf^ TT: 11 

Prof. Weber’s translation of these lines on p. 
160 of vol. V- of the Stud, is this :~~ 

Vaiji, Saubhava, and Haryaksha, addicted to 
dry reasoning, .... destroyed the Bishi’s. 
works 

“ The grammar-text, lost to Patanjali’s pupils, 
existed for a while among the DaksMnaJyas, in 
one MS. only.” 

“ Thereupon Chandra and others, searching 
for the seed (Le, the originai) of the Bhashya, 
received the text from P a r v a t a, and made 
many branches of it.” 

Prom the remarks wMch follow this transla¬ 
tion it appears that the words ‘destroyed the 
Bishfs work^ are not to be taken literally, but 
must be understood, to convey the sense (see 
p. 163) that Vaiji, &c. “ rose up against the 
work of Patanjali and caused it to Ml into 
disuse (nerdrilngten es) for a wMle.” Moreover, 
from pp. 166 and 167 we learn that Chandra 
and the others recovered the MdhdbJidsJiya, and 
that they did not establish a new text. Whether 
Prof. Weber was jnstified by his own transla¬ 
tion' in speaking, on p. 168, “ of the recomtme- 
Uon (by Chandra and others) of a text which 
had been lost for a time,”—a view wMch, so far 
as I am aware, he has upheld in all Ms later 
writings,----! leave for the decision of the reader. 
But the translation itself—which was prepared 

fif I purposely have omitted the last word of this Hue, be¬ 
cause both its reading and signification appear to me some¬ 
what doubtful. The Puna, Benares, Lahore, and Dr. 
Burnell’s Malayalam MSS. read Cole- 

hroohe’sMS.has and Punyardja appears to have 

read for he seems to explain it by 

‘ enenaies of the Samgraha,^ on which, according to Punya- 
rrvj,a*s statement, the MaMhhdslvyOi has been based. If 
4?Tfq'I%Fr3?g% be correct, it must, as was pomted pnt 
by Prof. Stenzler, be an adjective qualifying and its 
meaning may possibly be ‘ preserving the (contents of the) 
ScimgraliaJ^ The meaning of the whole passage, so far as 
'' we are concerned yrith it here, is not affected either way. 
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witlioat the assistance of any commentary—is 
open to objections, for some of wMcli I may 
refer to Prof. Stenzler’s remarks in tke Ind. 
Stud. vol. Y. p. 448. Following Pnnyaraja’s* 
commentary I venture to render Bbartriban^s 
words thus - 

“ Wben the book of the Rishi had been per¬ 
verted by Yaiji, Saubhava, and Haryaksha, be¬ 
cause (in attempting to explain it) they had fol¬ 
lowed their own unaided reasoning,^ 

“ The traditional knowledge of grammar, lost 
to the pupils of Patanjali, in, course of time 
existed only in books, amongst the Dakshi- 
natyas. 

“ It was again widely diffused by Chandra- 
cbarya and others, who, after they had received 
the traditional knowledge &om Parvata, followed 
(by its means) the principles laid down in the 
Bhashya.” 

After a careful consideration of Bhartrihari’s 
statement and of all that has been written 
about it (see also Burnell, he. dt. p.‘ 91), I am 
unable to perceive that it contains any allusion 
to the history of the ted of the MahabhdsJiya. 
What the author of the Vdkyapadtya really 
tells us, so far as I understand his meaning, is 
this There were certain scholars, mentioned 
by name, who in the explanation of the Malta- 
hhoBhya rejected the assistance of the traditional 
interpretation handed down to them, and trusted 
each to his own unaided reasoning. Their 
attempt, as might have been expected, proved 
unsuccessful. The meaning of Patanjali’s work 
became perverted; its text, indeed, continued to 
exist, but as its true meaning was no longer un¬ 
derstood, this existence was a sham (erPTf^, as 
Puuyaraja says,) rather than, a reality. The 
traditional interpretation having been once neg¬ 
lected ceased to be handed down orally from 
teacher to pupil, and remained only written down 
in books, which I understand to mean in the 
shape of written commentaries,t among the 

* Instead of the epithet cl 1 Klff • Punyaraja 
in his Tisumi uses the expression ' over¬ 

powered by nonceit,’ i.e. Vagi, &c, were too conceited to 
follow the traditional interpretation. ^r^rfqTrr is explained 
ty Hterally ‘ reduced to a semblance/ i.e. after 

.tte treatment which the McLhdthdshycu had received from 
Vayi, &o. it indeed loohed still Uhe the MaUbhAshya (just 
as a RetvdbhAsa loohs like a Retv,), in reality however it 
had ceased to be the MahdhhdsJi'^a, hecanse its true mean¬ 
ing had been perverted and was no longer understood. 

t If it be objected that no such commentaries are 
huown at ^present, I can only answer that commentaries 


Dakshinatyas. Chandrachaiya and others got 
hold of these commentaiies which gave the trwii- 
tional interpretation, and made it again genewdly 
known; they developed and.diffused the science 
of grammar after, by means of the traditional 
interpretation, they had mastered the principles 
laid down in the MaMhMshja. 

i or ' the sense • in which I understand verse 
1. 176 of the Edjaiamwjins I may refer the 
reader to p. 108 of voL lY. of this joiimal, 
and I may add that even according to Prof. 
Weher's own interpretation, as ^ven in Ind, 
Stud, y(A. Y. p, 167, the verse 'must be 
understood to refer to a * reconstmetion,' or, as 
Dr. Burnell, loo. clt. p. 91, has expressed it, a 
‘ revision,of the text of the Maldhlihhja, but 
relates only the ‘introduction' of the work into 
Kashmir. 

The above are, I believe, all the reasons which 
Prof. Weber has ever brought forward to prove 
that the text of the MaMhMshja has heen * se¬ 
veral times newly rearranged.’ The more im¬ 
portant of them were examiued at length, after 
the publication of Prof. Goldstiicker’s Pd- 
nini, in vol. Y. of the LidiscJie Studimiy and the 
conclusion to which they appeared to point 
then was, to use Prof. Weber’s own words (p. 
169), “ that there existed no cogent reasons to 
doubt the authenticity of the text, so far as it 
was known,” fourteen years ago. Since then, it 
is true, the whole text of the MaMblidshya has 
heen made generally accessible; but, as I fe-i! 
to perceive how ilierehy its authenticity should 
have become more doubtful than it was before, 
I consider myself still justified in maintaiumg 
“ that for the present we are bound to regard 
the text of the MaMhkdsJiya as given by our 
IfSS. to be the same as it existed about two 
thousand years ago.” 

But I shall be told that even if all I have 
maintained in the preceding were correct, there 
would still remain sufficient internal evidence 

of which we know uothing must have existed even ia 
Kaiyata^s time, because he frequently introduce iaterpreta- 
tions that differ from bis own by And 

there is no reason why commentaries on grammatical works 
should not have heen lost, as well as others. The <OTament- 

ariesonPa^dni’s Sutras by OhullibhattiandHalldra, 

which are mentioned by Jinendr ahuddni, are, so 
farasl'amaiim»ey'notte to Saasskrit evwa by 

name. And that cennmentariee on K4ty%ana’s TIrttihas 
were in existence when Fetanjali composed his-own M a- 
hahhfiahya no one will deny who is acqutinted with 
the latter. 
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to prove tliat wliat we are accustomed to call 
ihe-MaMbhdshja is hut a modern compilation, 
prepared probably during or after tbe ■ 7tli cen¬ 
tury of our era. Tbis al least is the view to whicb 
Dr. Burnell given expression,in Ms essay On 

ihe Aindm School of Ormmmriam (p. 91), and 
wliich 1ms been approved of by Prof. Weber in 
bis review of Dr. Burnell's book. As it is de¬ 
sirable tiiat the case should be stated to the 
reader as fairly as possible, I am obliged to quote 
Dr. Burnell's opinion and arguments in^ full, tbe 
more so because it would seem,as if tbe views 
of that scliolar have been somewhat, misrepre¬ 
sented by bis reviewer*!. “But,” writes Dr. 
Burnell, “ it appears to me that tbe form of the 
MdMhMsliya is in itself a convincing proof that 
tbe text is not in its original form. Tliat it is 
bigbly controversial bas already been noticed, 
but I tbink tbat, m it now stands, it may be 
ratber taken as a synopsis of arguments for and 
against tbe details of Paninfs system, and as a 
controversial manual.^ ISTo doubt,' Hatyayana 
criticized Panini, and Patanjab replied in justi¬ 
fication of tbe former, but tbe goes 

further than this. Tbe first dhdka, wbicb contains 
a long argument as to tbe utility of grammar, 
<kc., and which fills no less than 27 pages in tbe 
splendid India Museum facsimile edition, bas 
no parallel in tbe older commentaries, and cer¬ 
tainly is not to be expected in a book of tbe 
second century before our era, but is just 
what we find in tbe controversiab literature of 
the 7tb and tbe following centuries a.d. How 
is it possible to believe tbat Patanjali himself 
found it necessary to furnish arguments which 
would justify tbe study to wbicb be bad devoted 
bis life f Again, tbe whole arrangement and tbe 
matter are too systematic and copious for a mere 
refutation of Katyayana, whereas tbe epigram¬ 
matic forms of Katyayana’s criticisms on Panini 
point ratber to an abridgment of Katyayana's 
words than to quotations. It must not be for¬ 
gotten tbat Yarttikas of others besides Katya- 
yana are occasionally given. Is it likely tbat 
these critics of Panini merely stated their cor- 
rectbns, real or presumed, in the fewest pos- 
siWe words, and did not assign full reasons for 


‘ qaotmg from Dr. BumelFs boot 

to X^mhmya m aot 

& « difference between 

clearly tot Prof. IVeber’a 

4e MahMUskua, are 
byuommnstkesame. Aceoitoi to Prof. Weber some 


their opinioii^ ? It thus appears to me that the 
MahdhMshya, as it stands, is ratber a skilful 
compilation of tbe views oi Panini’s critics, and 
of their refutation by Patanjali, than the real 
text of the original works, and that it has. been 
made with a view to practical polemics.” 

If I rightly understand these words, Dr. 
Burnell maintains tbat some time before tbe 
7tb century a.d. there existed certain works 
composed by Katyayana and others in which 
these scholars stated their criticisms on Panini, 
assigning full reasons for their ovm opinions ; 
that at the same time there existed another 
work by Patanjali wjMch -was exclusively devot¬ 
ed to a refutation of those criticisms; and that 
the MaMbhdshya, as it stands, is rather a skil¬ 
ful compilation (prepared during or after the 
7th century) of the views of Panini’s critics, 
and of their refutation by Patanjali, than the 
real text of the original Tories of Katyayana, 
Patanjali, djc. To corrobewrate-tbds assertion, it 
IS stated that the M^c&hdhhdshyu looks like a 
manual of controversy 

(1) Because the views of Katylyana and 
other critics of Panini are given in it in an 
abridged form, the reasons which those critics 
must have assigned for their views having been 
omitted. 

(2) Because what we are accustomed to con¬ 
sider as Patanjali's remarks are not confined 
to a refutation of Katyayana, as may be seen— 

(а) From the long argument as to the utility 
of grammar, &c., filling no less than 27 pages ; 
this argument is out of place in a refutation 
Katyayana; it is not in keeping with Patan- 
jali’s date (the second century b.c.), nor in 
keeping with his devotion to the study of gram¬ 
mar. 

(б) From the whole arrangement and the mat¬ 
ter, which are too systematic and copious for a 
mere refutation of Katyayana. 

I have examined these statements with that 
care and attention which Dr. Burnell’s scholar¬ 
ship and wide range of reading are always sure 
to command from a fellow-worker, but I have 
been unable to convince myself of the truth of 
his premisses, or the fairness of the conclusion 


^ch work as to MahAbhAsh/ya which we possess was ac- 
timUy comiwsed by Patanjali, but bad to be reconstructs 
wum its onginal text iu course of tfbe bad been reduced 
to tragments. Aecordiug to Dr. BumeU our MaUbUsb/ya 
l^en (ympil^ from several original works, and may 
^ called an original compilatiou from works 

H^lucb bare been altogether lost. See below. 
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•which has been derived from them. Whether 
the late Prof. Goldstucker was right in descrih- 
-ing the nature and the object of the VArttikas 
as he has done, I may have occasion to examine 
hereafter; but allowing for the sake of argument 
that the Varttikas contain nothing but criti- 
cisms on Panini, and that it was the sole aim of 
Katyayana ‘to find &ult’ with that gramma¬ 
rian, it certainly appears to me that in the Mahd- 
IMshya those ‘ criticisms’ have in every case 
been given as fully as could be expected, that 
they are supported by reasons whenever their 
nature admits of or necessitates such support, § 
and that the term ‘ abridgment’ is as little ap- 
plicable to them as it would be applicable to the 
Sutras of Panini. As regards Patanjali, it has no¬ 
where been sho-Wn that he was bound to confine 
his remarks to a,refutation of K&tyayana, nor 
has it been proved that the justification of PSnini 

§ A few eiataplea must aufSce here. On P. 1.1.1 the 
two first vdrtti'kas are :— 

(а) II 

(б) ftT^ ^ 

Here the reason for which K&ty&yana demands a Sam- 

jn&dl^^ra is given in and the fanlt which 

is said to arise fronx the non-adoption of such an adhu 
Mra is stated in v^rttika (6). It is tmnecessary to state 
here how Katyayana himself subsequently shows that in 
reality no SamjnMhik^ra is required. 

On P. I. 1. 4 we read the v6,HUka (a) 

the reason for th'e adoption of which is stated 

^ (&) 

On P. I. 1 . 5 the vdrttika (a) 

reason for which is stated in (h) 

On t 1,9the virttiJca^ ' 

where the reason for the objectiontaised 

18 giren in the last word. 

On P. I. 1. 12 in the vS/rtUka, 

the reason is given in the 

words 

On P. I. 1 . 20 in the v&rttika STffrriTTt 

the reMon for the correction is' stated in the 
wordf^r^fil. 

See also the v&rttikas on P. I. 1. 23 
(h) 

W ?itsrfqtft'SfrPrJTr?mr fiftrii 
(d) i 

II I need quote only V&kywpadiya,, 1. 23 :— 

5T^i4,fi«i'>?refnrrarar i i 

JEjlTTf iTWTf : II , 

on which the commentator remarks: • ^ 


was the main object .of his work. Moreover 
so fer from having attempted to bring forward 
anythmg m fovonr of the assertion that what 
we know of Patanjali’s views has been compiM 
from a more extensive work of that gramma- 
nan, Dr. Bnmell appears rather inclined to 
Swfr “atter in the 

MahaiMshya as inconsistent with the idea of 
Its bemg an original work. The long arvn- 
ment as to the utility of grammar, which to Dr. 
B^ell appears to be so mnoh out of place in a 
refutation of KalyAyana, fills in reality by far 
the smaller number of the 27 pages of the in- 
trodnotoiy Ahnika: for as early as the 12th page 
we read the words ftt which, by the 

! nnammous consent of all grammatical worksll 
taown to me, form the first of KatySyana’s 
Varfcfcikas. I too am incimed to believe 
that the reasons^ in favour of the study of 

and tsvaran aada’s Bh^shyapradipaTiTarana 

Tlie viHUkas oommenfed on-by PataqjaJi in tie first 
dhmha are the following 

ftrl: I 

g-di ffir ^KH'iii*ii;i. I 

I 

spipr i 

ft? STPR®!'TOiNf ^ •• I 

^ f s^^ f rr qfii : I 
I 
I 

^rw?qv<Ttor: i 
aiRTPr?, 11 
f^rfTwqr^ frqw: i 


1 

The £K>-caHed VdrtUha-p^haf of which I possess a 
appears to me to be a modem compilaticHi, and doeis not 
decide the questiou of what axe vdrttikas aud what not. 

T l^fPT?dy!|«?«l.- spqppTH;, and up to ^- 
qf'Sfir 4i'’l- Tl^ Pataqj^ has not himself ooUeoted 
the passages b &c. appears to follow from the fact 
that he imderstauds the eighth of themy to indicate 

J^igveda-f IT* 58.3y while at the same ihue he informs us 
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Vdrttikx is preceded, 
have not 1)6611 invented hj PatanjaH ; but, so 
far from aUowing them to be an addition made 
during or after the 7th century a.d., I would 
rather maintain that those arguments must 
liaTe .beeiL current long before Patanjali, and 
that all be bas done bimself is to comment on 
them, and to quote tbe interpretation of another 
scholar which differs from bis own. When 
a scholar of Yaska’s antiquity bas thought 
it desirable to bring forward arguments m 
favour of the study of his science * the presence 
of such arguments cannot, surely, furnish any 
j ust cause for casting doubts on tbe authenti¬ 
city of a work supposed to have been com¬ 
posed during the second century before our era, 
and it is accounted for, rather than rendered 
suspicious, by Patanjali’s devotion to the study 
of grammar. To my mind the langoage and 
the style in what we are accustomed to call the 
MaMhMshi/a are a sufficient proof that that • 
great work must have been composed a very 
long time before the 7th centnry. In the 7a- 
ktfcipadiycL native grammarians hav^ 
us a specimeu of such a compilation or con¬ 
troversial manual ss l^s beeu described by Dr* 
Buruoll, but I am uuable to admit that the 
terms used by that sc olar are fairly applicable 
t i what tradition has taught us to regard as the 
original work of Patanjali. 

And this leads me to touch upon one more 
question raised by Prof, r eber,—^tbe question, 
namely, whether tbe MahdlhdsJiya ought not 
to be considered the work of the ‘pwpils of Patan¬ 
jali, rather than the work of their master. 

“ Itis tme,” says Prof. Weber on p. 322of vol. 
XIII. of the Stud,, “ one of the arguments 
which I have brought forward in favour of this 
view, viz. that Patanjali in the MahdhMsliya 
is always spoken of in the third person, and 
that hia opinions are several times introduced 
with 5 , or rather with qifqfir is no longer 

strictly valid- Por, on the one hand, we several 

iJatt amoth&r imdetstaiids ty it Ev. I. i64. 45. I may 
add, too, that by (6) (11) 

(12) JWFT some otker passages appear to have been 

intended thim those wMdi have actually been quoted by 

• See Kirhkta, 1.15. 

^ II (Compare herewith 

explamiaon o! 


times find in it also statements in' the first 
person ... on the other hand, according to 
Bhandarkar, we have to understand by the word 
in such phrases as ^ot Patan¬ 

jali at all, but P a n ini! As regards some pas¬ 
sages, Bhandarkar appears to be strictly cor¬ 
rect ; by no means, however, as regards all ; 
for on the one hand this would form too 
glaring a contrast with N a g e s a’s distinct state¬ 
ment to the contrary that in the Bhashya 
denotes only Patanjali,’ 3TRl4'Hd 

qq- oil other hand, in many 

of those cases the reference to the statements 
of the Bhashya (and not to the wording of 
Pali’s Sutras) IS perfectly ciear and distinct. 
How matters really stand will still have to be 
specially’ investigated. But, iu spite of these 
two corrections of my former, statements, so much 
at any rate remains certain, that on the whole 
the cases in which the views of the Bhashyakara 
are stated in the first person are comparatively 
rare, and that, as a rule, his statements, on the 
contrary, are made in the third person. 

I was, I confess it, . somewhat startled when 
first perusing these lines ; for I also had studied 
portions at least of the 3£ahal?}i{ishya, and dur¬ 
ing that study it had always appeared to me 
that th^ word in cases where no other 

Acharya wa^ particularly specified, denoted either 
Panini or, though much more rarely, Katya- 
yana; and, moreover, I could not remember to 
have found Patanjali, if I may say so, speaking 
in the third person. I was sorry, too, that a 
man of Mgojihhatta’s vast learning and scholar¬ 
ship, whom I had found cause to regard as one 
of the greatest grammarians of modem times, 
should' have been thought capable of making 
a statement the falseness of which could be 
demonstrated from almost every single jiage of 
the Mahdlhdshya, The first tHng I had to do 
was to examine Nagojibhatta’s remark for 
myself, and here I found that it admitted of a 
very different explanation. 

I.. 17 . ll 

3Wif^ mwTw i 

II 

JT^tcPrf^irirPtll (See Patanjali.) 

3cTtar: tRJpI 11 (See Patanjali.) 

^ II 

t NigojlWiatta sajs 
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]Sr%ojlbliatta’s declai’ed object in composing 
Ms BhdsTiyajpradvpoddyota was to elucidate Kai- 
jata’s Bhdshyajpradipa^ but be did not tberebj 
regard himself as prevented from commenting 
on the text of the Mahdhhdskya as well, in cases 
where he deemed Kaiyata’s commentary insuf¬ 
ficient ; and, to show the student at first sight 
that he was explaining the text of the Makd- 
Mdshya, and not that of Kaiyata’s commen¬ 
tary, he adopted the practice of prefixing to 
such explanations the word (see Ballan- 
tyne's ed. pp. 3, 4, 6 , 9, 10 , 11 , 13, &c.). This 
is exactly the-'case in the passage quoted by 
Prof. Weber (loc. di. p. 36), 

l^‘%ojibhatta consi- | 

ders that Kaiyata ought to have given a note 
regarding the meaning of the word in 

q? ^ gcifqrwq ft 

because in this particular passage 
ail^rq’ not appear to him to convey its 
ordinary meaning; and to supply tMs defect 
he is good enough to tell us that (in Ms opi¬ 
nion) denotes, in tMs particular passage 

of the Mdkdhhdshya, exceptionally the author 
of the Bhashya himself, and not those whom it 
denotes generally (Panini or Katyayana). 

Accurately to determine whether Prof. Weber 
was right in maintaining that in the MaM- 
hhdshya in such phrases as rfPfTT j 

(by which I understand Prof. Weber to mean 
the phrases qfqpr r^f^T#'.? 

0 denotes in the majority of cases 
Patanjali, and that thejatter, as a rwZe, is spoken 
of in the third person, or whether I was correct 
in believing that (with possibly the one 

exception pointed out by Ifagojibhatfea) did not 
denote Patanjali, and that the author of the 
MaMhJidshya in the body of the work ascribed 
to Mm (with perhaps the exception of those five 
passages in which, according to Professor Weber, 
the terms or occur) was not 

spoken of in the third person, I should have had 

t This vdrt. and Patanjali’s remar!^ on it are of some 
importance, for we learn therefrom that at any rate in P. 
IV. 1.the word does not denote former yrom- 

moricwis, hnt has the sense of For the different 

view taken by Dr. Bnmell see his essay On, the Aind/ra 
iSchool, pp. 24 and 26. 

§ It is hardly necessary to state that we are very often 
reqnked to snpply the subject Pdnini. For instances I 
refer to— 

p.2a6, N ar (P. TEH. 4. 68) 

p. 32ct, 33a, &c. 


to read through the whole of the MaMlMihya. 
Though I had, not the time for doing this, I 
thought it right to study once more at I^t pari 
of the work, with the view of testing, so far as was 
iu my power, the truth of Prof. Weber’s state¬ 
ments and of my own impressions. Accordingly 
I read through cmrefully the first 2m pages of 
the text of the Mahdbhdshya as ^ven in the 
lithographed Benares edition, and the results 
at wMch I arrived by doing so were the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(a) As to the word erpgff. , On the firet 240 
pages this word is found sixty times, and among 
those sixty passa^s in wMch it occurs there is 
only one, viz. that poiuted out by Mgojibhatta, 
in which it denotes Patanjali himself, provided 
Nagojibhatta’s statement be strictly correct. 
The phrase occurs twenty 

times, frqqrqNilf; nine times, and 
seven times, and in them eirwr# alimys means 
:P%ini. Besides, Panini is denoted by sjpqrq nine 
times (on pp. 11&, 12a, 40a, 46a, 475 twice, 945 
twice, and 1125). 

Pour times 3?r5iTq denotes Katyayana, viz. 
twice on p. 13a, once on p. 1B5, and once on 
p. 755 (see his vdrt, on P. VI. 1.129). 

The Acharya Sakalya is mentioned'on p, 82a. 

The Acharyas generally are spoken of six 
times; Acharyas other than Sakalya once; and 
the Acharyas mentioned by Panini likewise once, 
viz. in the vdrt ^ 

p. 112 a. 

(5) As to whether Patanjali Zs, as a rule, spohen 
of in the third person. Since Patanjali (with 
the possible exceptions already pointed out) is 
not mentioned by name, the question to be 
decided is really thjs : whether for verba! forms 
such as M cases where their sub¬ 

ject has not been particularized in the Jfa- 
kdbhdshya, and whei'e it is impossible to supply 
the subject Panini,^ we have ever to supply 
the nominative : • 

p. Hlj qqq*.•^TCTTcT p. 25a, 315, ^c. 

Do. 

p.81o,3TWnt^,- 

p. 346, (P- vn. 4 39) 

p. 665, (P-1.1- 6), &e. 

As in all these aad aiTwilaj ca^tiie context wonld ^ow at 
once and beyond doubt that the subject of the verbs 
&C. can be no other Ifaya ^ was nnnec^wry for 

Patanjali to tell the student that it was P in i n i who had 
l^nght something by the rule Pinini who had 
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On tlie first 240 pages tlie verbal forms that 
have to be considered are the following- 
p, 22a, ; supply Kdtydyana, See bis 'odrt, 

on P. 1.1. 9, rsrre% 

^ wbicb it bas 
been parapbrased by PatanjaH on 
p. 695. 

p. 275, (3TcT TOcT; supply Kdtydyana. His 
vdrt is given immediately after tbe 
word 

p. 30a, ; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt, on P. 

. VI. 4. 133. 

p. 40a, ^^rfcT; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt, on P. I. 
2.45. 

p. 405, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt on P, 

vin. 2. 6. 

p. 555, (sjrT supply Kdtydyana ; bis 

vdrt. follows immedi&tely upon tbe 
word qigRf. 

p. 595, supply vdrt, on tbe 

same page. 

p. 665, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. I. 

1.47. 

p. 69a, supply Kdtydyam, vdrt, on tbe 

next page. 

p. 72a, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt, on P. 

VI. 1.101. 

p. 775, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. 

4.14. 

p. 865, ; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. 

■YL 1.1. 

Kdtydyana t see bist;a?’^. 
onP. Vin. 3. 59. 

p, 88a, suj^ly Kdtydyana, vdrt on P, I. 

1. 72. 

p. 99a, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt on P. IL 

2. 35. 

p. 995,1. 3,supply A%%a^a, vdrt on 
P. n. 2. 35. 

p. 102a, j supply Kdtydyana, vdrt on P, 
VI. 2. 2. 

p. 1065, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt on P. 

Vin.2.3. 


p, 117a, ^qfcT; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt on P 
Vi; 4. 72. 

Tbe only verbal forms of tbis kind wbicb re** 
main are on p. 24a, on p. 52a, and on p. 
995, bne 1. As regards tbe two latter, it might 
indeed at first,sight appear as if we bad to sup¬ 
ply for them tbe subject Patanjali; but to do 
so would in my opinion be incorrect. For in 
reality tbe statement which follows upon the 
word on p. 52a is not of Patanjab’s inven¬ 
tion, but it must, as we are told by Patanjali on 
P. V. 2. 4, be ascribed to Vdnini; similarly tbe 
statement wbicb follows tbe word on 

p. 995 is not Patanjali’s, but is implied in 
Katyayana's varjf. on P. IT. 2. 35, andbel 
1 ongs therefore to Mm . Finally, not even tbe one 
remaining on p. 24a is likely to support 
Prof. Weber’s view, for tbe best copy of tbe 
MaMhMshya accessible to me does in tbis case 
not read but (see the; litb. ed* of 

the India Office, p. 31). 

As, then, tbe perusal of tbe first 240 pages of 
tbe text of tbe Mahdbhdshya does not appear 
to furnish any argument in favour of Prof. We¬ 
ber’s views, it will not, I trust, be thought 
unreasonable when for tbe present I venture ta 
doubt their correctness, and when I continue to 
regard tbe supposition that tbe MahdbhdsTiya may 
have been composed by tbe pupils of Patanjali,. 
as' void of foundation. Tbe longer I study 
that great work tbe more I feel convinced that 
from beginning to end it is tbe masterly produc¬ 
tion of one and tbe same individual scholar, and 
that few works in tbe whole range of Sanskrit 
literature have been preserved to ns as com¬ 
plete and intact as the text of tbe Mahdhhd- 
shya, 

I may be wrong; and when I find my viewi 
refuted by cogent arguments I shall be the first 
to say so. Tbe MalidbJid&hya, besides being one 
of tbe most interesting works far tbe student 
of language, is in many respects also one of the 
most difficult, and every attempt to facilitate 


g^m piteg the wibsfeiiaitKm of Qxm and Vriddlit Ky , 

W, dm. 

Oa^e otiiarhan4wifin,a8laM shown in the ab< 

K4ty4yanawithout pa^cularb 
domg so lain my opnion accotmted for by tlie i 
^K»t,uyaaa’s i« Rework a. which he is commeni 
(oc. sa o^r schd^ would say. the work which he isiel 
1^), aad la ^king of him in the third person ^ 
P^tanialihasdmiewhat numbers 

oommentatorehnve dons bendes him. Onp.l0lo,.rt 


Pataigali adduces both Pdnini and KiStyayana as authori¬ 
ties for one and the same tiling, he does consider it necessary 
to inform ns that he is quoting theVArttikakfira : 

.irsfcr- 

That no subject whatever need be supplied for the phrase 
when it occurs in sncb sentences as 

&c., which give answers to 
questions that have been previously raised, those who are 
acquainted with the fiftyle of the MaMbMsIvya need hardly 
be reminded of. 
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tlie understanding of it, or to solve the problems 
to which it gives rise, must he received by all 
scholars with gratitude. But we ought never 
to forget that little will be gained by con¬ 
jecture, or by a perusal of the bare text of 


PatanjaEs work, and that no attempt at under¬ 
standing ■ the true nature of the MahdhhMy& 
IS likely to be successful unless it be based on a 
' careful study of wbat the _ Hindu commentators 
themselves have written about it.|| 


ON THE HOUBAT. 

BY SIR WALTER ELLIOT, K.C.S.X., OF WOLFLll. 


In translating old inscriptions, terms denot¬ 
ing ancient titles or honorific distinctions are 
sometimes'fonnd which have either become ob¬ 
solete, or which are expressed by words that do 
not convey the same meaning as formerly. 

One of these is ^dncha-mahdsabda. It oc¬ 
curs occasionally in the string of titles describ¬ 
ing donors of land or other benefactions. The 
prince or noble conferring the grant is said to 
he samadhigata-pdncha^mahdsahda^ liteT&llj ‘he 
who has obtained five great sounds or words.* 
Unable to find an intelhgible meaning, I con¬ 
tented myself with rendering it ‘ Lord of the 
Panch-Mahasahdas’ in a grant made by a chief 
of the Kalachuri family at Ingalesvara, in the 
Solapur district, observing in a note that it was 
a title conjoined with that of Malmnandalesvara, 
the ordinary designation of subordinate nobles, 
hut not usually assumed by a sovereign prince, 
although it does occur among those of Pula¬ 
ke s i I,, one of the earliest Chalnkya kings of 
Kalyan, .in a copper sdsana dated a.d. 489. 
(Jour, E, As. Soc. vol. IV. p. 83,1836.) 

Mr. Shankar. Pandurang Pandit, translating 
a Nagari grant of a chief of the Sinda family 
ih the Kaladgi district, makes it ‘one who 
has obtained the five great words,* adding that 
“it had been usual to render it as meaning 
‘ who has obtained the five great sounds,’ viz. 
of certain musical instruments; but it seems 
more probable,** he continues, “ that maMMda 
refers, to certain five titles, though I am not 

[1 May I venture to request Professor BhSndSrkar to 
reprint Ids articles on GoldstuLcker^sPdm-Tii which were pub¬ 
lished in Native Opinion, so as to make them more 
generally accessible ? Some of Prof. Goldstdcker’s views 
are being repeated and used as arguments although they 
have been refnted many years ago. I allude particularly to 
his explanation of Patanjali’s remarks on P. 1.2.53. 

* Briggs derives the word noulat from hat, ‘ a musical 
instrument,* and states “ the nouhat was originally a hand 
ooxnposed of nine different instruments.’* But th is is 
meie conjectore. Neither by Meninski nor Johnson is snch 
a meaimg given. It is true, as he says, fiiat the syllable is 
found m such words as ha/rhut, sachhut, but the derivation 
of these^ names does not appear to be known. * The 
sackbnt is said by some to he a stringed, by others 
a wmd instrionent, and a r^resentation of it in the 


certain what these: were, * » » probably to 
five, words or titles beginning with makd, m 
maMrdja, mahdma^alesmm, Jjc.** Aiil. 

voL I. p. 81.) 

Mr. Pleet*s opinion is to the same effect witii 
reference to its occurrence in certain inserip- 
I tions of the KAdamha lords of Banawasi. 

Ant. voL IV. pp. 180, 204.) 

A passage in PeHshtah’s SwtGrg qf the Mke 
of the Muhammadmh Power in India has sug¬ 
gested a more probable and, I think, a more 
satisfactory explanation. Describing the splen¬ 
did ceremonial introduced into the court of 
Kalbnrga by the second prince of the Blhmani 
dynasty, Muhammad Shah L, who succeeded 
his fiber in a.b. 1358, he says, “ the mubmt or 
band of music phbjedfive times daily at stated 
hours,** and one of the great officei^ of the house¬ 
hold was styled the Mir Nouimt, and held .the 
command of the bodyguard, which .consisted of 
4,000 men. (Briggs’s F&risMah, vol II. p. 299.) 

In a later part of his history he again alludes 
to the custom, and records that Sit&a Q fi 1 i 
Qutb Shah of Golkonda, who threw" off the 
Bahmani yoke in a.b. 1512, “contrary to the 
practice of India, inferoduc»d the castoms of 
Persia at his court, among which was that of 
beatii^ the nmhat or imperial tend five times 
'daily :** ihid. voL III, p, 323. PffidshWi 
howevw, when he derives the mmbat m a novritj 
from Persia, ihat he had steted it to'have teen a 
well-known usege nearly two ceninri® below.* 

latter chaiucto is given in Ki^hPs OM Mn^kmd, taken 
from a MS, in ike Ootemiaa liteKiry where it 

has the foam of a hii^e tembcme* too, Metes and Que¬ 

ries, 5th Series, voL I. p. 128. 

The wv a kM. of 

lyre, hat te, diymma m ote»re. 

The meaning Is 

ketfiedrqna. 'whya, m “'in 

rime of Alexander wwh»tpitliw few a 
rito dariv^; frm Bwfea me MirMm 

wee, affee tte Aoniwf waa i^yed 

feree riaw fee v&ffx ei s*id who 

aHiwacfe adWa^&«fe rime, goes m to feat 'wim 

Bute®' S'anpr wm Mmag bao« his eneadw he fel ill, 
'Ond hriuv .unable to proved, he ordered fe© mmimt to he. 
heafei''i£ fen^iafeefep ifeat hli pttsemitcvf might 
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Ttat it was equally in use by Hindu princes 
appears by tbe following ■ passage, from tbe 
19th book of Cband’s BriiMrdj Bdsau, where 
the poet describes Padam Sin, the father of the 
fair PadmaTaiij as translated by Mr. Beames 
With many standards very splendid, 

Song, and music playing five times a day,t 
Mounting ten thousand horses 
With golden hoofs and jewelled trappings, 
&G. &G. 

"Bnt, whether originating in India or Persia, 
it seems to have been an ancient Aryan insti¬ 
tution, and is probably referred to hi the 3rd 
chapter of tbe Book of Daniel^ where the people 
were commanded to fall down and worship the 
golden image at the time when they heard the 
' ‘ sound of the comet, flute, harp, sackbnt, psal¬ 
tery, dalcimer, and all kinds of mnsic.” 

In the coarse of investigating the titles of 


[August, 1876. 


indm lands on the first occupation of the 
Southern Maratha Country, instances occurred 
of grants, sometimes of whole villages, original¬ 
ly made in behalf of favo ared individuals to 
support the dignity of the noulat. It is still 
enjoyed by several Sardars in the Dakhan, 
and is now usually played only twice or 
thrice a day in a chamber called the ncmhai- 
klhdndj over the outer gateway of the maMl,l 
or palace-court. 

A touching incident connected with the noti- 
bat occurred during the Cabul disaster. When 
the news of Sir William Macnaghten’s assassina¬ 
tion reached Madras, the Mawab of the Karna- 
tak wrote to Lord Elphinstone, on the 80th 
January 1844, to say that “ His Highness had 
ordered thei Sirkar Moubat to cease for the 
usual period, according to the Musalman custom, 
observed in cases of calamity.*^ 


NOTES ON SOME LITTLE-KNOWN BAIJDDHA EXOAVATIOHS IN THE 

PUNx4 GOLLBOTOEATE. 

BY G. E. JOHHR, Bo. C.S. 

NdnoU—Shel drwddi — Bhamohandma. 


A short time ago I visited the groups of 
caves at Nanoli, Sbelarwadi, and Bhamcbandra, 
in tbe Puna collectorate; and, tbougb tbe 
excavations of tbe last named are alone of 
special merit, it may not be uninteresting to 
give a short acjonnt of all tbe three sets. 

Tbe two first mentioned are in tbe Mawal 
taluM' to the north and south of tbe town of 
Talegam, and tbe Bhamcbandra bill is in tbe 
taluka of Khed, a few miles to tbe north-east 
of Nanoli. 

Tbe village of Nanoli lies three miles to tbe 
north of Talegam on the left bank of tbe 
Indrayani, and the caves are in tbe escarpment 
of the hOl a mile north of the village. A steep 
cbmb three-fourths up the hill brought me to the 
hme of a high scarp facing south-west, skirting 
which I passed first a cistern and cell, and then 
reached a high flight of steps rudely cut; 

beli^T© giat it betokened Hs death and the accession of 
bis successor. Tbe mse iracceeded. So be contiimed tbe 
piactiee daring the remainder of bis reign, and it was 
adopted by bis snecessora- Bnt this narrative rests on no 
good authority, and is evidently apocryphal. Hlfouhat also 
sij^iSes ‘time, period, change,* and is applied, inter 
aha, to the chaage of a sentry, or the reHef of a po^. 
Among the examples given by MeninsM is tbe Tnrkisb 
Tiouoat Cfi/ilmak = the flonrisb of military mnsio at 
monnliag or relieving guard. 

4- Af _i.. 


ascending them I entered a flat-roofed cave 
about eighteen feet square, with a height of 
upwards of seven feet; this excavation is now 
used as a temple to Eeringabai; a small cell is 
caverned out of the south wall or side. Further 
on, the escarpment is hollowed out into two 
small cells. 

The Shelarwadi excavations are high up in 
the hill about two miles to the south-east of 
Talegam, and are most of them in the village 
limits of Grahunje, and facing south-west. 

The north-west caves are in Shelarwadi, 
which is a hamlet of Talegam, and consist of 
two or three cells only; they are nearly inac¬ 
cessible, and have some fine chamjpaka trees 
(Michelia GJianvpaca) at the entrance. The south¬ 
west excavations possess more merit; at the 
base of the scarp out of which they are hollowed 
is a narrow footpath, pursuing which a two- 

priuces: Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol. XXXVIII. p. 145. An- 
other phrase, turvya nwghoslia/n/im, frequently occurs in 
connection with onabd^abda, clearly referring to instru¬ 
mental music. 

X When a prisoner in Kitfir in 1824, my companion and 
myself were confined in a house close to tbe Noubat- 
hlM/niX, wbicb resounded with tbe clang of the insixu- 
menis three fimes a day, tbe performers not prodmang 
tbe slightest approach to a tune, bnt merely making as 
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relied cave high up in tlie cliff is first passed, 
and then a fine cistern : two cells succeed, one 
with an inscription of five lines cut on its outer 
face, close to which, but further south, is a large 
excavation consisting of a nave or vestibule 24 
feet by 18 feet, with four cells on either side, 
and of an inner shrine near the end of which 
are what would seem to be the remains of a 
ddkgohd, viz. an abacus of four slabs, the lower 
the smaller, pendent from the roof, and an in¬ 
distinctly traced foundation of the dram; the 
latter is now occupied by a sMluhJcha and lihgci. 
The roof is fiat and about nine feet from the 
ground. The entrance to this cave is now 
walled up with two ronnd-arched d.oorways as 
means of ingress. Further on are a cistern 
and a cell. The cave being flat-roofed and the 
top of the dahgoha being, an abacus would 
induce the opinion that it is an unfinished ex¬ 
cavation, which would have been converted 
into a circular-i’oofed temple with a chhatri^d 
ddligobd on completion. 

The Bhamchandra excavations are hollowed 
out of* a hill seven miles west of Ghakan, with¬ 
in the village limits of Sinde, close to the 
boundary of Bhamboli. The hill rises steep 
from the plain on the south and west, and in 
the escarped southern side are the caves in 
question. After a somewhat arduous climb 
from the base of the hill a cistern is passed on 
the right; the villagers call it ‘ Sita’s Bath.’ 
A little farther on, after rounding a promon- 
tary, the principal cave is reached; it is small 
and faces south-west., and is now dedicated to 
Bhamchandra Mahadeva. There is a cistern on 
the left as one enters; the entrance, which is 
8 feet high by 13 wide, is now built up, having 
a small arched doorway in the centre. The 
temple is very nearly square, rather more than 
14 feet long by 15 broad, the height being 
7 feet; the roof is flat; four pillars, two on 
either side, divide the cave into three compart¬ 
ments (it would be a straining of terms to say 


into nave and aisles), the side compartments 

6ing each adorned with two pilastora simila r 
to the pillars, and having etch a niche with 
pillared jambs and canopy. There is a tmee of a 
Mhgobd in the centre,-—a circular l»se five feet 
in diameter within a square mark where it 
once stood; and the cMiairi carved in the roof 
confirms the view that a ilihgQM once occupied 
the (mve. The pillars are massive and square, 
bnt halfway np are twice chamfered off so as 
to be octagonal; the capitals have massive pro¬ 
jections on their four sid^. 

There is an inner shrine occupied by the 
phallic symbol, and a figure of Buddha: the 
latter is carved on a detached stone, and may 
■originally have ‘.idorned the The 

inner is separated from tne outer cave by an 
elaborately sculptured doorway, the O'pening 
being two feet wide by four feet high; the 
carvings are mos% of human figures. There 
are no horse-shoe arch or Buddhist rail orna¬ 
ments discernible in the cave,—contrasting in 
this respect with almost all the other clmiiga 
excavations in the coliectorate; and were it 
not for the Mhgohd I should hardly suppose it 
to be a Buddhist temple. Perhaps it is a Bud¬ 
dhist chaiiya of the Chalukyaa era. The 3 ?ock 
of which this hill is composed is of a soft nature, 
and the screen or doorway dividing the two 
shrines (the presence of the Mhgobd in the outer 
prevents my calling toat a mere nave) has had 
to be cemented or mortored by the villagers to 
be kept in its place. Further on is a cell, or 
rather cavern; and at some little distance, in the 
middle of the escarpment, and therefore reached 
with difficulty, is a cave at the end of which is a 
winding cavemoim road low and narrow, mid 
to permeate the hill, and to be many los in 
length. There are one or two'inaccmiMe holes 
or cav^ higher up, and beyond, on the west, 
is also a small cave. 

The gwm of tibe temple is supported by a 
grant of inam land in BhimWi 


COERESPOhTDENOE AjN-D MISCELLANEA. 


To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, 

Bear Sir,—I have read with particular interest 
Prof. Kielhom’s remarj^s on the Sikshas in the Jw- 
dian Antiquary, vol. Y. pp. 141 seqq, I am very sorry 
to'hear that he has to complain of the great incor¬ 
rectness of most of the MSS. which he has collected, 
even the best and oldest of them, which goes so far 


that he feels inclined to postpone the tosk of 
editing any of them for the presei^. On the other 
hand I am glad to sm Ifiiafc he «inmdes thorougW j 
with my own views regarding ike -age of these 
phonetic treatises, maintained by me, in opposi¬ 
tion to those 'expressed by Prof. Hang (whosft 
untimely d»%'On tibe Srdmstot, is a h»vy 
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and severe loss to science) and adopted by Mr. Bur¬ 
nell, in my reviews oftbeir respective works in the 
Ima^LUefcdur 1875, p. 316 (1st May),.and 

1376, p. 20S (March 25). I am, moreover, very 
thankful to Prof. Kielhom for different corrections 
of my explanations of several Sikshi, passages. 
But there is one passage among them, regarding 
wh.idi I cannot yet surrender my former posi¬ 
tion ; and it is the particular object' of these lines 
to defend it,—at least to maintain its relative merits, 
as opposed to the explanation proposed by Prof. 
Kielhom himseM, I mean the passage in the 
Fdniniijd SihsM about the women of BurdsMm. 

First, I beg to remark that Prof. Kielhorn is not 
quite correct in his statement that I proposed 
three interpretations of the verse in question, and 
particularly that on p. 270 of vol. IY. of the 
Indische Btvdim I did propose a secmd transla¬ 
tion, * which we may omit here’ and pass to the 
“ tMrdF In reality I have treated the verse first 
on p. 209, and secondly on p. 350 of that volume 
(1858), and both times I have given the veey same 
translation. On p. 270 I add only the alternative 
option to take the words in the second hemistich 
not only as a quotation from Fih. 
Tin. 66, 3, but at the same time also as figura¬ 
tively descriptive of the minute exactness of the 
phonetic process itself (“as the spokes in the 
nave with a hammer, thus you ought to contrive 
the And when I return to the passage 

the third time, on p. 380 of voL IX. (1865), I pro¬ 
pose only, while fully adhering to the translation 
itself given at first, a conjectural reading for the 
words in the first hemistich: or before f- 

^PPTiW* Both readings I state to be equally 
senseless, ai:d I propose therefore to draw, the 
word 5^ standing in the second hemistich also to 
the first, and to read #Cf The au¬ 

thor would seem to have selected from amongst 
the numerous Tedic instances of just this 
passage ?sr j', in order to adduce an 

instance as similar‘as possible in its phonetic 
sound to the formula of greeting %f of the Su- 
rashtra women. In course of time this word (3^f), 
having become unintelligible to the copyists, 
changed to ^ (as given in the quoted passage), 
and (on other grounds, see below). How 
in this Surlbshtra formula of greeting %tf I pro- 
pose-fco recognize a form, adapted to the Hindu ear, 
of the OreeJs formula of greeting, xatpea>, and to 
take this ;mther as the infinitive itself, or as the 
impemtiveformxotpf. For the adoption of such 
a Greek phrase I call to account the predominance 
of Greek infiuence in Snr^shtra lasting for some 
centuries, as I hadpointed to the possibility of some 
such contingency al^dy the very first timewheni 


touched upon the subject (Ind. Bind. vol. IT., p. 269, 
note), How there is certainly nothing so uncom¬ 
monly strange in the adoption of foreign greeting 
formulas. We Germans, for instance, use constantly, 
when parting, the French formula adieu, chang^ 
to Adje, Adjes, Ade (as well as hon jov/r, m^rciy 
Ions dies, prosit, gratias, and other words of the 
same .stamp). And French influence has not 
been predominating in Germany for so long a 
period as the Greek, in all probability, has done 
in India.. 

But what is it particularly with these Sur4sh- 
tra loomen ? I asked formerly {Ind, Bind, vol. IT. 
p. 269), “ Is there to be concluded froru this verse 
a particular occupation of the Surashtra women 
with declamatory representations ?” I may add now 
that tradition has really preserved some traces of 
that kind, for we read already in Wilson’s JBLindm 
Theatre (1835), vol. I. p. xix : “ The Idsya (a style 
of dancing) was taught by Parvati to the princess 
Usha, who instructed the Gopis of Dv4rakaj the 
residence of her husband, in the art; by them it 
was communicated to the women of Burdshtra, and 
from them it passed to the females of various re¬ 
gions.” See the text of this passage from the 
Nnttddhydya of Sarngadeva’s Bamgitaratndkara in 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the 8anshrit MBS, of the 
Bodl, Library, p. 200a (1859) . How it appears to 
me d priori resILj very likely that a statement 
like that contained in our verse should refer to 
this very dancing metier of the BurdsMra women, 
and not to their “ shouting the word as dairy- 
women in the street,” as Prof. Eaelhom proposes 
to read and to translate in accordance with the 
commentary on the 5 for we know 

nothing at all about their particular proficiency 
as “ dairy-women,” while we do know about their 
excellency in 

The explanation adopted by Prof. Kielhorn ac¬ 
counts, after all, only for the reading in the 
one recension of the text, not for the reading apCT 
in the other; and I should think it highly pro¬ 
bable that the former reading really owes its vei*y 
Origin to that explanation itself, proffered for the 
dark passage by some scholiast—maybe already 
a long while ago—but wronigly, as far as I can see. 
For the root witT with BTpT i^ used in general only 
in the sense of addressing, —at least never in that of 
shouting. The proper words for shouting would 
be the roots 5R; alone or with different 

prepositions, or (compare. 

(comp, ffspsfrff), (cdmp. 

), (comp, cf)- 

'V^ichever reading, therefore, we may adopt, 
or what I conjecturally propose its purport 

csertainly must be in harmony with the verb 
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** addresses,” as the word of the text 
about whose reading there is doubt; 

and we must accordingly recognize in anf, &c. 
some formula of addressing either each other, or 
particular persons, or people in general; and this, 
moreover, either generally or on particular occa¬ 
sions,—for instance, at the performance of a Idsya, 
I have the honour, &c., 
PnoF, Dfi. A. Webee. 


EElilARKS ON THE COMMUNICATION'S OF Ha. 

J. H. UARSTIN AND E. W. W. RESPECTING" 

DOLMENS 'AND ElSTINCT RACES {Ind. Ant rol. 

y. pp. 150-160). 

The singular kind of couch-like vessel—really a 
tmra-cotta cofSn mounted upon legs—found by 
Mr. Garstin in a Mstvam in the South Arkat dis¬ 
trict has been described by Captain Newbold in 
vol, XIIL of the Jowr. R: As, See. p. 90. Ancient 
sepulchres such as were exarnined by Mr. Grarstin 
abound in aU the southern districts of Madras, 
often in extensive cemeteries; those in Koimbattlr 
have been described at leUgth in Joii/r. R. As, Soc, 
vol. YII. In 1852 Captain NTewbold visited a re¬ 
markable assemblage of tombs at P4nduv4ram 
Dewal, miles east-north-east of Chitthr, 
in North Arkat, and in one of them discovered a 
sarcophagus, which he thus describes:—It was a 
cofi&n-shaped trough, rounded at the extremities, 
and deeply rimmed at the edges, 6J feet long, 
10 inches deep, and from 1 foot 10 inches to 2 feet 
broad. It was filled with hard earth and human 
bones, and stood on eight terra-cotta legs, which 
rested on the floor, 1 foot 3 inches long, and about 
3| inches in diameter at top, tapering gradually 
at the bottom, which terminated in two convex 
rims.” I have never heard of this sort of cof&n 
having been discovered since till Mr. Garstin’s 
exhumation of them in South Arkat, nor of their 
being found anywhere out of the two Arkats, 
though numbers of the^ tombs have been opened 
by myself and others in aU the southern districts.* 
Of those lately found, one is remarkable as, 
though much shorter and broader (4 feet long 
X li wide) than Captain NTewbold’s example, pos¬ 
sessing no fewer than fifbe^ legs, and the other 
two as having been found together in one se¬ 
pulchre. 

In the year of Captain Newbold’s discovery 
some sepulchral remains from the mount of Geh- 
r&reh, near Bagdad, were forwarded by Commander 
Joneb, of the Indian Navy, to the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment, and amongst them a terra-cotta cofBbn 

* Of course they may yet be found elsewhere; but it is 
probable these great many-legged earthen coffins of ’North 
and South Arkat are exaggerated varieties'and expansions 


very^ closely resembling the ImRan sarrophagm, 
as will be seen from the imiiexai ouUinea of both, 

- taken from a plate in the Jmr, Br, E, At', 
Boc, vol: ly . (January 185S) p. STS. 

In theBritishMaseum amongst the most archaic 
Greek pottery there is a remarkable pwated terra¬ 
cotta coffin from a tomb at Camiras, in Ehaios. 
It is 6 feet long by 1 foot 10 inches brmd, not mund- 
ed^but angular at the extremities, and the «iges 
flattened and overlapping; theends^ covered in, 
one for about a foot, the other about six inches * on 
the fiat surface of the former a bull is deHneated 
'^’betweeu two lions in very Ae archaic style, the 
_ lions strongly resembling the conventional Hindu 
representation of them; the surface of the latter end 
has two similar, lions, and a Bcroll pttem Is 
painted along the side rims. In the same museum 
is the extraordinary Etruscan term-wfcta coffin- 
tomb of the same general shape, but covereu, and 
bearing on its lid'life-sized painted figures of an 
Etruscan man and his wife, and on the sides 
processional and ceremonial scenes inrelM, ail the 
figures strikingly Hindu in appearance; tMs—one 
of the latest and most unique acquisitions of the 
museum, though more elaborate in ornamentation, 
and of priceless value as displaying in fliH But 
the colour, feature, garb and habit, as they lived, 

- of the Etruscan couple whose bodies it contaiaed— 

is but a development of the plainer ayrthm coffin- 
troughs of Babylonia and India, which in the 
Rhodes example shows the first rude appBs^on 
of ornament in coloured design. More wH ere 
long be heard of the important disa)verj and 
identification by Mr. George Smith of the ancient 
port of Oarchemish, near the mouth of the Euphra¬ 
tes, by which the long sought-for link or stepping- 
stone between the civilisation of antique Egypt 
and Babylonia will be supplied, and an explanation 
at last obtained of the marvellously full ^ge of 
development and grandeur in which Assyrian re¬ 
mains are found, with no indication of mder'kg^- 
nings, or progress, and of their sinnlwi^’ to 
Egyptian art. It is mnj'ectnr^ on fcfe' Invest 
authority that the race inhabiting that vast 0 %^, 
almost rivalling Nineveh and Babylon, w^ of Tu¬ 
ranian stock, and the same with the Btbleal Hit- 
tites, the chief aborigines of Oani«i, who wore also 
the mysterious Rasenna or Etrusmns. Whatever 
affinities may be sboiivn to exist between the Dravi- 
dian dialects and the Aryan femily of fei^u^es, 
whieffi sial semn slender, all -lAer racial affiaiti« 
point to a Turanian rather than an Aryan origin 
of the Br&yidim peoples. Awmgst other points 
•of resemblance it is nc^eworthy that 

of ffie urns ' witii and fo«r in thw 

tombs throughout the Peninsula: see Tnd. Ant, vol. IV. 
p, 13. 
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the peculiar custom of interment in earthenware 
coffins identical in shape, dimensions, and material 
should have obtained in India, Assyria, and, with a 
Mediterranean island as a stepping-stone, initaly,— 
always in regions where the presence of Turanian 
races is suspected, and where alone in Italy (see 
lad. Ant vol III. p. 277) the rude stone orme- 
galithic monuments so characteristically Turanian 
have hitherto been found. Let it also be added that 
these monuments, kistvaens, cromlech-dolmens, 
and stone circles abound in Palestine and the 
Sinaitic peninsula, where mountain-sides and 
valleys are scattered over with huge dolmens 
each constructed of four large slabs from six to 
ten feet long, standing with their edges in the 
ground, yet rising upright five feet above it. On 
top the capstone is always the largest and heaviest 
of all, being nearly as broad as long, and from one 
to three feet in thickness: it projects over sides 
and ends,’’—exactly corresponding to megaliths 
in Southern India. 

Betuming to Mr, Garstin’s account, it may be 
remarked that there is nothing unusnal in dolmens 
being found much nearer the sea than Tiruho- 
V i 1 r; at the R e d H i 11 s, near Madras, they 
occur close to the beach, and are there peculiar as 
being formed of laterite, the only instance Imown 
to me. On the other coast there is a remarkable 
collection of dolmens, called Topekals, at 0 h a t a- 
parambal, on the Beyptir river, seven miles 
from Calicut. As to the use of these structures 
Mr. Garstin is assuredly right in concluding they 
were used' as burial-places, never as dwellings for 
any living race: the traditions told him and Colo¬ 
nel Welsh (whose "stone village, formerly inha- 
bitedby thePaundway,” doubtless exists, and could 
be identified—they are numerous all over the Pe¬ 
ninsula) of their having been the abodes of extinct 
races are all “ myths of observation,” i.e. stories 
suggested by the appearances for which they pre¬ 
tend .0 account; the hut-like shape with the singu¬ 
lar hole so uniformly found, door-like, in one of 
the side stones, and the vessels, often of culinary 
.sliape and marked with fire, placed within, have 
always led the natives to regard and designate 
them as houses. The Eev. W. Taylor, in his Analy. 
sis of the Mackenzie Manuscripts, has enumerated' 
the following curious series of popular legends as 
to their ori^ and use, all purely " myths of ob- 
servation”.*— 

il) In very ancient times the astrological books 
predicted that all mankind would be destroyed by 
a show^ of fire: so the then existing men took 
counsel together and constructed solid impene- 
trable houses of stone, to which they retreated 
with their femilies and household utensils. One 
day, however, a rain of gold fell, which lured them 


forth, and whilst they were gatheifing up the gold 
the predicted fire-shower descended and destroyed 
all except a few who had remained at home, by 
whom the human race was perpetuated. 

(2) lb remote ages there was a race of pygmies 
who, although so diminutive, possessed the strength 
of elephants, and could with ease lift large rocks 
and split them asunder: this dwarf-people con¬ 
structed the stone huts and dwelt in thtem till 
destroyed by the flood that closed the cycle. 

(3) The stone houses were built by the P4n- 
davas whilst wandering from place to place to 
escape the persecution ofDuryodhana. 

(4) After the flood the world was covered with - 
forests abounding with ferocious beasts, and these 
stone structures were! built by hunters as places 
of safety for their wives and children whilst they 
were absent on the chase: hence they are often 
called ( Veddr-hudi) ■ hunters’ huts;’ others say they 
were raised by Eakshasas for the same purpose. 

(5) In the reign of Efima there were tribes of 
men having tails like monkeys, and very fero¬ 
cious and strong; they could cleave rocks and 
carry huge stones. They built these stone caves 
for their own use, and were destroyed by the 
Yuga deluge. 

(6) In long-past ages the lives of men were far 
more prolonged than now, reaching even to many 
centuries, and even then they did not die, but 
when feeble through age they lay in the house 
like huge ripe fruits, breathing but unable to 
move and helpless, to the great inconvenience of 
the younger generation. At last, to get these 
pumpkin-like encumbrances out of the way, and 
to prevent the pollution of their possibly dying in 
the house, the younger people constructed stone 
sepulchres underground, in which the ripe-fruit- 
like ancients were placed with food and pots, and 
tended daily whilst they lived. When at length 
they died, the door of the sepulchre was closed, 
and earth heaped over all. Thus the men of old 
time escaped the inconvenience of the fruit;-like 
stage of their forefathers. 

(7) Some'regard these stone houses as deposi. 
tories of treasure, and affirm that vast sums were 
buried in them, and men often killed upon them, 
whose ghosts are bound by spells to guard and 
cbnceal the treasure. (See Lid. Ant for last 
January, vol. Y., p. 22.) 

M. X W. 

Note. —In some parts of the Bombay Presidency, espe- 
cMy in T^nkS Panwel of the Thfina coUectorate, the 
shi/va/ra, or stool on which the winnower stands to shake 
his basket of grain, is constructed of three or four rough 
vertical slabs surmounted by one horizontal. When the 
crrcnlar enclosure of the threshing-floor is also of the same 
materials, the resemblance to the megalithic monuments of 
prehistoric ages is very striking.—E d. 
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PEOFESSOB KERIST’S VERSIOlsrS'' OF SOME OF THE A^OKA IFSCEIPTIOI^S* 


I. 

]jeUerto tli.e AssemUy of Ma^adlia, found 
near Bdhhra.f 

R. KERN" gives tlie following revision of 
the transcript of tlie ‘ Letter to the As¬ 
sembly ofM%adba’ fonnd near Babhraf:— 

1 Piyadase (Piyadasi) Magadham (Magadbe) 
samo'bam abbiv§/deta naih aba apabadhatamcha 
pbasuvib41atamcba. ^ Yiditeva, bbamte ! avatake 
ham^ Badbasi dbammasi sanighasiti galavecba 
pasMecba. E-kecbi, bbanite! ^ bbagavata Bu- 
dhena bbasite save se snbbasiteva, ecba kbo, 
bhamfce! patniyaya disiya; bevam sadbamme 
*cMlasatitike bosatiti alabami bakam tavatavl. 
imani, bbainte! dbamTnapa[li]ydyani: Yinaya- 
samakase, ® Abyavas^ni, Anagatabbayani, Muni- 
gatH; Moneyasilte, Upatisapasina, ev4 Lagbulo- 
®vade musavadarh adhigicbya bbagavata Budbe- 
na bbasifce. Etani, bbamte! dbaniinapaliyayani 
icbhami ^ kitibahnke bbikbapaye(?)cba bbikbn- 
niyecbl abbikbinam sunaydob4 upadbMayeydcba; 
® bevam bevS* upasakacba updiSikacba. Efcena 
bbamte! imam likbapaytoi, abbimati me cba 
ntati. 

This be then renders into Sanskrit tbns :— 

‘ Priyadarso (: si) rS.ja Magadbam (Magadbab) 
saiigbam abbivadya tarn abapdb^dbatancba su- 
kbavibaratancba. Yiditam eva, bbavantab! ya- 
vad asmakam Buddbe^dbarme sangba iti ganra- 
vancba prasddascba. Yat-kincbit, bbavantab! 
bbagavatd Buddbena bbdsbitam, sarvan tat snbba- 
sbitam eva, yacbcba kbalu, bbavantab! praman- 
yena drisyeta; evam saddbarmas cbirstbitiko 
bbavisbyatity arbayamy abam t^yataivaibbir bba- 
vato dbarmapary^aib: vinayasamakarsba, arya- 
vasa (?), anagatabbayani, milnigatba, mauneya- 
sdtram, Upatisbyaprasna, yascba Eabul^vavado 
mrisbavadam adbikritya bbagavata Buddbena bba- 
sbitab. Etan, bbavantab! Dharmaparyayan icb- 
cbbami kirtibabulaya bbiksbavascba bbikshunya- 
scbabbiksbiiamL srinuyuscbopadharayeyuscba; 
evam evop^sakascbopasikdscba. Etena, bbavan¬ 
tab ! idam lekbayamy abbimatiscba madiyokteti ? 
Tbis be then renders tbns :-r 
“Edng Priyadarsin (thatis,tbeHumane) 
of M a g a d b a greets tbe Assembly (of Clerics) J 


and wishes them wel&re and happiness. Ye 
know, Sirs, bow great is our. reverence and 
affection for tbe triad which is called Buddha 
(tbe Master), Faith, and A s s e m bl y . All 
that our Lord Buddha has spoken, my Lords, 
is well spoken: wherefore, Sirs, it must indeed 
be regarded as having indisputable authority; 
BO tbe true Faith shall last long. Thus, mj 
Lords, I honour (?) in tbe first place these 
religions works:— Summary of the Blsolpllut, 
The Supernatural Powers (?) of the Master (or, 
of tbe Masters), The Terrors of the Future, The 
Sony of the Hermit, The Sutra on Asceticish-u 
The Question of HpatisJiya, and The Admonitiou 
to Bdhula concerning Falsehood^ uttered by our 
Lord Buddha. These religious works. Sirs, 
I will that tbe monks and nuns, for tbe 
advancement of their good name, shall unin- 
teruptedly study and remember, as also tbe 
laics of the male and female sex. For tbis end, 
my Lords, I cause tbis to be written, and hav(‘ 
made my wish evident.’’§ 

Tbe Babbra inscription is tbe only one 
in which Buddha’s name is mentioned. The 
reason of that name not occorring on any of 
tbe other inscriptions is easily seen: they were 
intended for tbe whole empire, for all without 
distinction of creed, and it would have been 
unbecoming if the prince, in his admonitions, 
had appealed to a Master who was not known 
as such to the majority of his subjects. Besides 
which, A s 0 k a speaks as the administrator ofthe 
realm, and not as a religious preacher. In one 
other place only—I mean the signature of tbe 
G i r n a rII inscription—tbe following words have 
reference to B a d d b a. Of this signature there 
remains— 

, . va sveto hasti savalokasukbnharo niima. 
WhatbastobesuppHedat tbe beginning I leave 
to tbe ingenuity of others to determine, but 
what is left means “ the white elephant whose 
name is Bringer of happiness to the whole 
world.” That by tbis term S A. k ya is implied 



* In vob III. pp.. 77-81, Dr. J. Mnir has given an ana¬ 
lysis of tbe first part of Dr. Kem*s essay Over de Jaa/rtel- 
Ung der Zuidelijke Buddhisten en de Uedenstuklcen van 
Aqoka den Bvddhist; tbe translation now given of the 
versions of the inscription has been kindly supplied by 
the Rev. Adam MUroy, of Moneydie, Perthshire, to which 
a few additions have heen made by Prof. Childers, who 
intended, bad bis health permitted, to have translated 
the whole Essay. The collotype plates attached are from 
roy estampages made in 1875.—Ed. 


Tonr. JL$. Soc. Beng. toL „ „ 

Or “ greets the Assembly ot mgadha. 

asep .hasjCTO^iy it'staads rightmider- 

h’Sbi^t is b^use No. W is ia tbe middle. Oae 
vn+tftlnnlrat Westergaard’s facsmine to see how 
natter stands. Wilson’s transcript ia inaccnrate. 
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ttew can no doiibtj since ilia legend says 
tliat tlie B o d li i s a 1 1 v it, tlie future Bud cl li a, 
left Beaten, to bring liappiness to men, .and 
entered liis iiioilier's womb as a wliite elephant. 
Tms we read in the Lditavistara, 68 
•’* Pushy aaaksliatrayoge BodMsattwas Tiisliita- 
Tarabhavanficli cliyiitva sniritali saiiiprajaiiaii 
^andimijjajiiriqjo bMtva, jananya dakshiiuB 
yam knkshav avakramata/’ 

With regard to sctTvcilohii'^iiMLahcifii may 
f^QTnpflTs the tiitiliii at JjcildGjVisfMTGi 1115 m whicli 
allusion is made to tlie liappiness wliicli tlie birth 
of B addha was to bring into the world : — 
apayascha jatha sfintah sukhi .sarvamjatha ja- 

dhriivani Snkhavaho jatali snkhe stliapayita ja- 
gat 11 

ETen if the signature is not tO''h6 attributed 
to the scribe,, the custom evidently even then 
prevalent, and still in use at the .present day, of 
naming at the end of the. inscription the di¬ 
vinity worshipped by .the writer or scribe, can 
offer no serious difficulty. In the short inscrip-, 
tion E’o. XIV.5 which is neither more. .nor. less 
than a postscript addressed to the reader, we find 
apologues which recur word for word in the post¬ 
script of modern manuscripts and even printed 
hooks. When we read at the end of the Bombay 
ediiaon of the MahdhMrata “ cisniin' parvani 
ilokmaislimmjam lip i h ar a pr a m dd del i n d 
hodhjam,'^ we can almost fancy we have before 
us Asoka’s warning against the negligence of 
Hs scribe, against lipihampamdd-o, as his own 
words express it:—^so tenadons is Indian tradi- 
•tion! Later on we shall return to the postscript 
of the ' 6 im 4 r inscription. The ascription of 
homage to the White Elephant—that is, 
to the Buddha—corresponds to the &i-Bdmdr- 
pancm mhij and similar expressions, of the 
Indian MSS. of the present day. 

, Though the king's edicts, or rather written 
Mdrewm h> his, subjecte, contain nothing which 
could give offence to the adherents of other forms 
of belief, Idiey ♦ are nevertheless . more or less 
. Buddhistic in their style. They are composed 
iu a preaching tone, full of repetitions. Just as 
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B u d d h a g h o s li a commends the sacred writ¬ 
ings for thdr prolixity, so As oka informs us 
that he has intentionally repeated some things 
on account of their sweetness, in order to im¬ 
press them favourably upon the people, and 
cause them to meet with the greater accept¬ 
ance. 

In making these remarks on a certain little¬ 
ness in his style we have no intention of being 
iinjnst to the memory of a good prince. The 
following pages will afford proofs that we do 
Jnstice to the king’s noble aspirations, to his 
toleration, to his merits as a ruler. 

All the discovered inscriptions of the king of 
M a g' a d h a fully merit, on more than one ac¬ 
count, the attention of every Indian scholar, 
though the text of most of them is in such a 
condition that I have hitherto not ventured to 
undertake a reproduction of all. I shall there¬ 
fore confine myself to such as are in great mea¬ 
sure, or in essentials, intelligible. I will begin 
with two inscriptions in which the king speaks 
of his' conversion, namely, Xos. lY. and VIII. 
'ofGirnlr. 

Of No. IV. 'in the Girnar series there are three 
versionsone in the dialect of the country in 
which Girnar lay, which dialect we^ may per¬ 
haps venture to call Gu j ar a t i, or more ge¬ 
nerally M a r a t h i; the second in M a g a d h i 
atDhauli; the thii’d in Aryan writing at 
Kapurdigiri, in the language of North- 
Western India, or Gandhara.^ The lan¬ 
guage of the last-mentioned version is nearest 
to Sanskrit, inasmuch as it has retained 
various conjunct consonants, such as pr, ti\ &c., 
as well as the three sorts of sibilants. Not much 
further from the Sanskrit is the Girnar dialect, 
in which the groups st and st occur regularly. 
The M a g a d h i presents all the characteristics 
of a fully developed Prakrit. This inscription 
was the last dealt with by Burn on f, and the 
most carefully analysed by him (Lottes de la Botim 
Loi pp. 780 ’ff,). He has taken the text of 
Girnar as his Basis, and rightly so, because it 
has suffered least, and has been most carefully 
i written and revised. It runs as follows :— 
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^ amtaram bahtlni vasasatani vadhito eva panarambho vihimsacha bhfitanam natisu 

® asampatipati bamhanasamaninam asampatipati; ta aja Devanampiyasa Piyadasino rauo 




tergaard aad Gen. Jacob will be found in the Jo-itr. R- 
As. Soc. Tol. XII. opposite p. 153, also a facsimile by Masson 
of the test of Kapurdigirt. 
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, A A . » -''—jarujtm. ianse baalUii Tasnqatfiiii 

na bMtapuve tar^e aja va^hitS D^janampiyasa Piyadamsino r^So dbammtousastM anarau, 

-bho pananam avxh.msa hhfttanam battnam sampatipaMb^mha^amananarh sampatipatx mataripitari 
^ snsusa tba™ susAsa esa aueoha bahuvidhe dbammaoharanS vaxjhat^ vadhayisaticheva Devilnampiyo 
Piyadasi raja dbammaobaranam idarii putdcha pot4cha papotAxha Devanariipiyasa Piyadasino liSo 
vadhayisamti idam dliammacliai’aaam ava savatiakap4 dhammamlii silamhi tisfcamfco dhammam 


esa ki sestej kammd ya dhaminakTisasanam dhammackaranepi m b}iavati§ asilasa ta'| imamlii 

[ya] dkicka akinicha s^dlni et4ya atkaya ida lekkapitam imasa atka(sa) vadhi yajamtu hini cki ^T ” 
lockefcayy4 dvadasav4s4bkisiteiia Bevanampiyena Piyadasina rdSa idam lekkapitam.*^ 

Of this tablet Barnoufff kas given tke following 
version:— , 


“ Bans le temps passe, pendant de nombreuses 
centaines d’annees, on vit prospdrer nniquement 
le menrtre des etres vivants et la mechancete a 
I’egard des creatnfes, le manque de respect 
pour les parents, le manque de respect pour 
les Bdmkanas et les Samanas (les Brakmanes et 
les Qramanas). Aussi, en ce ]our,parce que Piya- 
. dasi, le roi ckeri des Bevas, pratique la loi, le son 
du tambour [a retenti]; oui, la vois de la loi 
[s’est fait entendre], apres que des promenades de 
chars de parade, des promenades d’elepkants, des 
feus d’artifice, ainsi que d’autres representations 
divines ont ete montrees aux regards du peuple. 
Ce que depuis bien des centaines d'ann^es on 
n’avait pas vu auparavant, on Fa vu prosperer 
aujourd’kui, par suite de Fordre que donne IPiya- 
dasi, le roi ckeri des Bevas, de pratiquer la loi. 
La cessation du meurtre des etres vivants et des 
actes de mechancete a Fegard des creatures, le 
respect pour les parents, Fobeissance aus pere et 
m^re» Fobeissance aux anciens {TMra), voila les 
vertus, ainsi que d’autres pratiques de la loi de 
diverses especes, qui se sont accrues. Et Piyadasi, 
le roi ckeri des B^vas, fera croitre encore cette ob¬ 
servation de la loi; et les fils, et les petits-fils, et 
les arri^re-petits-fils de Piyadasi, le roi ckeri des 
Bevas, feront croitre cette observation de la loi 
.■jusqu’au Tcctljpa de la destruction. Fermes dans la 
loi, dans la morale, ils ordonneront Pobservation 


de la loi; car c’est la meilleure des actions que 
d’enjoindre Fobservation de la loi. Cette obselrra- 
tion meme de la loi n’existe pas pour celui oui n’a 
pas de morale. II est bon que cet objet prosplre 
et ne deperisse pas; c’est pour cela qu’on a fait 
6crire cet edit. Si cet objet s’accroit, on n^en 
devra jamais voir le deperissement. Piyadasi, !e 
roi ckeri des Bevas, a fait ecrire cet eiit, k 
douzieme annee depuis son sacre.” 

Let us,” ke says, in tke first place examine tke 
state of the Girn4r text as it has come down to us. 
Thus muck we can see, that, while there we no 
gross errors, there is muck carelessness and ir¬ 
regularity in tke spelling. The system of sounds 
of a dialect cannot be too carefully considered, if 
firm ground is to be obtained for tke settlement, 
and thereby for tke interpretation, of tke text. The 
pronunciation vdsaj Sanskrit varsha, is as good as 
vassa (spelt vam), since it is in Prakrit a matter 
of indiflference whether a syllable is long by 
position or by the natural length of the vowel. 
Consequently the developed Prdkrit does not admit 
a vowel long by nature in a syllable which is long 
by position. The spelling hdmlmna in line 2 
transgresses this rule, while hamliana in line, 6 is 
correct. The same inconsistency is seen else¬ 
where—now a, then d. In the second line pat! 
( = paii}j with tke dental t, occurs twice; in line 6 
it, is twice written with the lingual. These forms 
are both quite correct, but they should not hav€* 
been interchanged in the same document. Proi i 


^ The mark before hlie is half effaced, though the reading 
is settled by the two other texts. 

t Bumonf usually renders this group by tp. The pro¬ 
nunciation is uncertain; perhaps the symbol is nothing 
more than a mode of expressing tt in cases in which it 
answers to a Sanskrit tv. It is worthy of notice that the 
Sanskrit cli/ittcu is usually spelt cMptci in Javanese, where 
the pt is merely used to represent the Sanskrit sound of the 
double t since Javanese m.s a tt of its own, though pro¬ 
nounced like a single t. 

t This is clearly the reading, and not seiU as Bumonf 
reads ; not only can seste be clearly distinguished, but the 
fornoi is required by the dialect, 

§ How Bumouf caU maiTitAiTi that the facsimile admite 
of a reading* is to me a riddle. The reading is 

clearly hkovati, besides which tithati is contrary to the dia¬ 
lect, which requires tisbat% as may be seen abundantly in 
Series IX. 


If Bumouf reads tM, but iharefa nofthchhe it; the 
mutilated letter looks like a hit, but the stroke of the » ha*’ 
somehow or other strayed away on this side to the vadhi 
wbiAb stands belowa a®d whihu with this atwssory stroke 
becomes vadM. , . _ 

*![■ Bumonf reads mi: the letter is uncertam, I can mas: ^ 
nothing of it but cM. 

^/The irew rm-dinge her®' ,sup]^b^ by fee 

taken by me in 1875 are 

Inline 1, wffor aftd 

„ 3, 

' „ 1% Uim sAh md inmmU for m 
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tlie SBmkrit jjraii there is produced on. the one 
hand, by the dropping of the { on the other, 
hrst, the form pnti (jph'H): Bn r, as well as an s, 
serving to ejBTect the transition to an immediately 
following t in the class of dentals- In the oldest 
Indian of all, this sometimes takes place, in the 
Sanskrit still more frec^uently, while in the Prakrits 
it is the rule. Thus the Sanskrit krita becomes 
pretty generally in the Prakrits Icata; fkti, 
and thence later ^adi, jpali, and pari. We find the 
same inconsistency in vadh along with ‘vadh. The 
distinction between the dental and lingual n has 
not yet died out, but the authorortranscriber con¬ 
tinually confuses them; thus dasand should have 
the dental j r&p&ni, on the contrary, the lingual n. 
A carelessness of frequent occurrence in the 
majority of Indian MSS., even the most recent, is 
the use of the t after a, instead of the aspiratedi^, 
BeiniistarnAo, seste. This is not the only point 
which shows clearly that the habits of the Indian 
transcribers all existed at that time;—the custom 
of indicating every nasal sound with which a 
syllable closes by a spurious anusvara, simply to 
save trouble, is another example. In general, 
those documents of 258-257 b,c. present exactly 
the same kind of errors that we are accustomed to 
find in Indian MSS. The s before i, though as a 
sign the same as the dental s, cannot, for a simple 
physiological reason, possibly have been the dental. 
Before a lingual, and above all an Indian lingual, 
no man can bring ont anything but a lingual. The 
reason why the sh was not used to indicate the 
required lingual must have been, that while the 
sh is indeed a lingual, it possesses, besides that, a 
characteristic of its own, so that it comes near to 
the lingual sound of a liquid s. 

“ Two forms occur which I see no chance of ex¬ 
plaining from the dialect of Girnar, viz. dva and 
the neuters in e, as cliarane^ kamme, <^c. That dva 
savatakapd corresponds to a Sanskrit ydvat sam- 
vartaJcalpdi has been correctly perceived by Bur- 
nouf, and admits of no doubt; but dva for Sans¬ 
krit ydvat is regular Magadhi, not Girnari. Let it 
serve for proof of this assertion that the Magadhi 
ddise, Sanskrit yddfiSam, is in our document, fine 
4, ydrisa. The termination also of the neuter in 
e, in seste, kamme, is Magadhi; so also is tdrise as 
respects the termination'; in like manner haliu^ 
vidke dkamnacharam in line 7. It would be pre¬ 
sumptuous to assert positively that an e = Sausk. 
am and neuter a, was absolutely unknown to the 
Gimdri; but we have doubts on the point, and 
that because in Magadhi the a stems in general, 
whether masculine or neuter, have e in the no¬ 
minative, and so forth. Thus Mag. piye is as much 


equal to the Sansk. priyah as to priyam; but in 
the western dialect the masculine has always o. 
There is no explanation whatever to be given of 

instead of ydva. Briefliy, however hazardous 
it may appear, we will not refrain from expressing 
the conjecture that tlae text had been written 
originally in the language of the king himself, the 
Magadhi; that the other redactions are translations 
thereof, more or less successful; and that Magadhi 
forms have crept into the versions. We cannot, 
however, regard the word thaira, Sansk. sihavirai 
as a Magadhism, for st becomes at the begin¬ 
ning of a word in the Girnari as well. This much 
is certain, that the Magadhi text of Dhauli, which, 
alas 1 has suffered most, and has been the most 
hastily transcribed-—is throughout the most con¬ 
sistent with itself in spelling and worfi-formation, 
is the best written, and excels the two other re¬ 
dactions in the correct use of the connecting 
particles. 

“ -It is also of importance to inquire in how far 
any irregularities may admit of being explained 
from the condition of an original text, because all 
those three redactions agree in the reading of a 
very suspicious word, viz. Mni (and oMniy in line 
11. Sans, hdm means clearly enough ‘ diminution,* 
and ahdni ‘non-diminution.’ Now if it even 
should be supposed that the form of the participle 
Mna had exercised some influence on that of the 
monster Mniy yet in no single Prakrit, including 
the Pali, has such a Mni been found, but, on the 
contrary, Mni. The fact that the three redactions 
agree tends in this particular case not to establish, 
but to weaken the reading. Because the exist¬ 
ence of such a monstrosity as Mni might be in 
some slight degree conceivable as a sporadic in¬ 
stance in a single dialect, but that such a thing 
should appear in three widely diverging dialects 
or languages would be altogether too singular. 
If, however, all the redactions are from one source, 
then it might be possible that there was at first 
an error in that source.JJ It is fortunate that the 
meaning is not obscured in the redactions by the 
manner of writing. 

I shall now give the text of G i r n a r with the 
slight modifications which appear to me justi¬ 
fied by comparison with tlie Kapur digiri 
version:— 

^ Atikatam amtaram bahOni vasasatani vadhito 
eva panarambho, vihims5-cha bhutanam, natisu 
® asampatipati, bamhanasamananam asarhpatipati; 
ta aja Pev^nampiyasa Piyadasino rano ® dhani- 
macharanena bherighoso aho dhammaghoso, vi- 
manadasanSbcha hastidasan^cha ^ agikhamdh4nicha 


Jit The difference hetween 4,1, and i is so slight in, writing, that it mav after all be a Question whether hini really 
stands in aii places where the transcripts have it. 
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aSMcIia divyani rAp4m^ dasayiptli janam. »YM- 
sam bahtiki vasasateM *iia blito,ptiTaiii, tirisaik 
aja vadMto Dev4iiaiiipiyasa PiyadMino' tMo dham- 
2 n^iisastiy£ aiiaraiii®blio p4n4iiam, aviMms4 bbfl- 
tanam Safcinam sampatipati, 
sampatipati, m^taripitari ^-saslis^, tbaira sns&i; 
esa anacba babuYidbam dbammacbaranaih Yadhi- 
taib, vadbayisaticheva I)e¥4iiaihpiyo ®Piyadasi 
raja dbammacbaramm idam, pntfcba pot4cba 
papofeSeba Devlnampiyasa PiyadMino rlSo ® m- 
dbayisamti idam dlmmmacbaranam; {y)4Ya sava- 
takapa dbaiaiiiaiiaM‘sil4m^ tistamto dba.Tnm«».r;^ 
anas^sisamti; ^ sabi s^tam karnTYi Mfi ya dbam- 
iii4mis4saiiam, dbammacharaflampi im bbavati 
asHasa. Se imambi atibambi “ vadMcba abanicba 
s4dbii; etaya afcbaya idam lekbapitam^, imasa 
atba(«a) vadbi(7b) ya(ih) jamtn, banicba ^ ( 934 -) 
locbitavya. Dv4dasavas4bbisifcena Dev4nampi- 
yena Piyadasina raSa idam lekbapitam. 

Tbe Gimar inscriptioii itoay thus be put back 
into Sanskrit, with tbe exception of all that is 
positiTely at variance iritb tbe rules of Sanskrit 
syntax:— 

Antikrante 'ntare, babtlni varsbasat^ni, vardbita 
eva pranalambbo vibinisacba bb4t4n4ih, jn^tisby 
asampratipattir, brabmanasramamnam asampra- 
tipattib. Tad adyaBeyanampriyasya Priyadar&o 
rajnodbarmacbaranenabbeiigbosbo ’bbavad dbar- 
maghosbo, yixnanadarsane cba bastidarsanecbagni- 
skandbesbncbanyesbncba divyesbu rupesbn darri- 
tavatsn janam. Yadrisam babubbir yarsbasatair 
na bbtitaptiryain, tadrisam adya yardbito Beva- 
nampriyasya Priyadarsino rajno dbannanusastya- 
nalambbab prananam, ayibiibs^bbdtanam, jnatisbn 
sampratipattir, brabmanasramanesbn sampratipat- 
tir, in4tapitros snsrilsba, starire susrdsba. Etad 
anyacbcba babuyidhaiii dbarmacbaranam yardbi- 
tam, yardbayisbyati cbaiva Bevan4mpriyab Priya- 
darsi r4ja dbarmacbaranam idam, putrascba pan- 
trascba prapantrascba Beyanampriyasya Priyadar¬ 
sino rajno vardbayisbyantidam dbarmacbaranam, 
yayat samyartakalpM dbarme sile tisbthanto dbar- 
mam annsasisbyanti ;§§ etaddbi sresbtbam karma 
yad dbarmannsasanam dbarmacbaranam api na 
bhayaty asulasya. Tad asminn artbe vriddbiscba- 
bani^cba sMbnb; etasm4y artbayedam lekbitam; [|1[ 
asyar tbasya viiddhini ynnjantu, baniscba nMo- 
chayitavya.*inr Byadasavarsbabbisbikt©tta Bev4- 
nimpriyena Priyadarsin4 rajnedam lekbitam.* 

In tbe following translation I bave endea- 
vonred to preserve tbe na^ style of tbe original. 

II Bbaidt ,—ohamsTmcmtah icmshuomU, 

P m^^UkUtarn. i 

■irir Db.,—TidniTicka mSMochcm. 

* Dbj-nZvdUZala vahMsMkiaiSyaJ)^^^ 

yasya PriyadctrSino rd^nde:(xkl UkMtam* 
t The meaning isand not to war, as is turaally tbe case."* 

S It is not qmte dear what is to be understood by ** an 


I bave also allowed myself—tbe objat l»ing 
taken into oonsidexation—translate more liter¬ 
ally than is consistent with strict propriety. 1 
am well awaro that, as a geneml rale, a literal 
translation is tbe very oppc»ite of a correct one. 

IiiteraJ translations are a i»rt of tour & fime, 
wbicb on occamon may bave tbeir use, provided 
j they are not given foiib as real tronsktioas. 

I A'txmi wbo trandates Iterdly does not nnder- 
stand tbe langnage from wMcb be is fransktmg, 
and, genraaHy spmfciiig, be does not nnderstend 
&e language into wbicb be is iTansIaring. 

^smlsiim 0f W(p, IV; 

In past times, during many centuries, attack- 
ii^ animal life and inflicring suffering on tbe 
'Creatnres, want of respect for Brahmans and 
monks, bave only grown greater. Bat now, 

wbenkingDevanlmpriya Priysdarsin 

pracri^ righteousness, Ms kettle-drum has 1»- 
come a summons to righteousness,f wMle ap- 
iwirions of cbariofe of tbe gods, and ap|»ri- 
tions of ceiesrial elephants, and teiy Mis, and 
other signs in tbe bratvens, showed tbmaselves 
to tbe people, bi sncb a manner as bae not 
been tbe case in many cmitnri^ previously* now, 
tbrongb tbe exbortarion of Mug Bevinim- 
priya Priyadar&a to cnlrivate i%bl«iifin«s, 
has tbe sjwring of aninMd life, tbe genfle fcrmi- 
ment of r^pect for relarive% Ms^ct^ 

for Brahmans and monks, oMimce to Mber 
and mother, olwdienoe to an elder4 grown 
greater. This and many other kinds of virtmoms 
practices bave grown greater, and Mug Devi- 
nlmpriya Priyadarsin shall came tMs 

of virtue to incaMse srill mcTO, and §m mm^ ,1 

grandsons, and ^M-grandsoiw (d king Btvi- 

nimpriya Priyadarfei Mso§, m^m this 

(mltnre of virtiie to inerts© I stondtog 

in rilgbteoiMmMg msA moral^ imril 

rion of toie world, | tbf^ sldl csbori to 

'eoiiSQ» esbort, to h inri* 


ly a very ex«Mltent wdrfc, whSo 'rtoiii Mm wlm is 
bmiioral no practiw of Ss to^ be 

and no m to 

fUa hmm writoWi^ wff b^fclly 

eps twt M wMte 

§ ** m M duly «- 

I DIimS—^ mi tote/’ 

to tot tt* "kam t© to wsr^t.” 
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to ttie iaerease liereof, and not aim at tie di- 
miiLmtioii of it! Mug Devammprija Prijadar- 
lin 1ms canS'ed tMs to be written twelve years 
after Ms inan.giiTati>oii.” 

la comparing tbis tmaslation witb that of Bar- 
noafj, it will be s^een tlaafc they differ in a marked 
d^reeoaly in two places. Barnoaf, as'well as 
Lassen and Prinsep before Mm, bad perceived that 
the clause beginning at mmdmdamndclha and end¬ 
ing at janam exhibits an altogether irregular 
combiimtioii of words, and they translate as if 
there stood in the Sanskrit * virndmada/riam &o. 
dariitsskuf In this they are right, I think, but 
the meanings which they have assigned to most 
of the terms are unknown in the language. 
Virndma is a so-called ‘^chariot of the gods;*'' 
what aerial phmiomaiion is to be understood by _ it 
matters little for' onr present purpose. Betwwn 
a certain aerial phenomenon or chariot of the gods, 
andchar de parade,” as Bnmonf translates it, 
there'is hardly any <»imeotibn to he seeft. !l!he 
i*endering of agmskam^m {agn^nda) by ‘‘fenx 
d^rtiSccs” is sheer arbitrariness. The expression 
divgifd r^dfd might in itself be sufficient-to 
ccmrince ns that celestial phenomena are meant, 
for the term is, in Latin phrase, solemnis/^ 
IMriayaU m not only shows,” but Mso ** shows 
itseE” The only other expression wMch re- 
mMns to be explained is hastidmriafhcm, I have 
Bever met with ImMu itself in the sens© of 
an aeriM phenomenon, but it is a synonym of 
AMmdmf wMch is used espedally to denote lidrah 
el^hant, and em’d^cda is an aerial phenomenon 
whidi is fir©qn»tly mentioned. There is therefore 
but IMle doubt that hoMia^icmmm is another ex- 
pressioa fof mrd&cd<;^mSaM€m. TMs is ccmfirmed 
by beiii^ neuter in Bhadli: for crndmcdai 

in the sense cff an serial phenomenon, is sometimes 
mascidine, somefcimes neater; therefor© also hm^ 
ffewhenitis used in the signification here as¬ 
signed to it. What As ok a faiys is almost as 
follows;—^*The JoyM rironmstance whicfficMmsisted 
in the &ct that iiie soni^ of the' war-dnim would 
hencctoth be a symbol of |mce was annonnced, 
and as it were iw^av^i wi^ ac^slaim % the heSf • 
venly-powers.’ Mrmrj man who is in any d^ree. 
aoqiMnted wiHi Ssnskpit litecatnr© knows how 
froqneaiMy the ahove-namdl phenomena are men¬ 
tioned, and no one who knows anght of human 
nafcar© wM be sioprised that the king, on behold¬ 
ing telesti^ phenomena wMch, though indeed not 
of daily ocxOTrmic©, ydi wwe &r firma bring very 
niMsoiimion, «mn«5fced them wilh an event wlmh, 
in Ms eyes, was m important.!* 

t, Kem, 4S44 


The woTd.3 ^vadMm yumjamtu and Jidnim rndh- 
chayisu are clear when it is considered that as 
widdhi and dhdm>i are synonyms the predicates 
also most be in the same position. CJonseqnantly, 
y mwddi is to be taken in that sense in which it 
expresses almost the same thing as dlochayati; 
that is, in the meaning of anmhmta/yati, for which 
see Petersh. Diet, For the sake of distinctness 
I have written vadhim yumjumtUf without, on that 
account, overlooking the fact that vadMy yu-, with 
Animteika rejected or not expressed, agrees with 
8ay(y)ama, &o. The cases, however, are not al¬ 
together parallel, for the phonetic alterations in 
a word apply in Prakrits only exceptionally in 
the period.—^A syllable has Mien out on the stone 
before loeheiamydi which can have been nothing but 
or because there does not appear to he room 
enough for m d-, wMch would signify the same 
thing. 

■ In the inscription now discussed there is nothing 
wMch could give offence to any class of the people. 
It is true, indeed, that the term dliarma might 
he understood by some as an allusion to the 
Bbarma, the Beligioh of the Buddhists, but none 
of that generation could fail to see, even for a 
moment, both on account of the connexion and the 
combination dlmramcharanamt that the word here 
signified “ righteousness,” " virtue.” Apart from 
the style, there is so little exclusively Buddhistic 
in tMs doomnent, that we might equally well cou- 
clude from it that the king, satiated with war, had 
become the president of a peace society, and of 
an association for the protection of the lower ani¬ 
mals, as that he had embraced the doctrine of 
Sakyamnni. More plainly, but at the same 
time most modestly, Asoka mentions Ms conver¬ 
sion in Mo. Ym. of Grmar. 

The Yinth edict reads thus:— 

^ Atik4tarii amtaram r^jano viharayatto na- 
yisu etamagavya ananicha etfirisfini- * abhframa- 
kfini ahumsu ; so Bevfinampiyo Piyadasi raja da- 
savas4bbisito samto ayaya sambodhim ® tena s4 
dhamayfita eta yam hoti bfimb da- 

sax^ha danecha, thairanamcha dasanecha ^ hira- 
napatividh^echa janapadasacha janasa dasauaih 
dhaiiimfinusasticha dhamaparipuchhficha ® tado- 
paya esfi bhfiya rati bhavati- Bevfinampiyasa Piya- 
dasino rfino bhfige amne. 

This was rendered by Bumoufj: as follows:— 

“ Bans le temps passe, les rois connurent la pro¬ 
menade du plaisir; alors la chasse et d’autres diver¬ 
tissements de ce genre avaient lieu. [Mais] Piya¬ 
dasi, le roi chrii des Bevas, parvenu k la dixi^me 
annee depuis son sacre, obtient la science parfaite 
qne donne la Buddha. C’est pourquoi la prome- 
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nade de la loi est cette qull faut faire : ce sonfc la 
visite efc raiiinone faites aiix Brllimanes et aiix 
Samanas, distribEtioii de Tor [ot leur favcur}, 
rinspection dti people efc dn pays, rinjonction 
i’executer la loi, les iuterrogatoires stir la ioi; ce 
sout Ik les moyens qui causent im extreme plaisir 
a Fiyadasi, le roi cMri des Bevas, daus cette pe- 
riode de temps, differeate [de celle que Va 

Professor Kem thus revises, and translates it:— 

^ Atikatam amtaram rajano viMrayitam Sajdsu 
etamagavyaih aSaniclia et^risani ® abHramakdni 
atumsa; so Bev^nampiyo Piyadasi raja dasava- 
sSbMsito saiiito ayaya s.ambodMiii; ^ tena sa 
dbammay^ta etA yam boti: bamhanasaim-naii am 
dasanaiiicba danamcba, tliairanam dasanaiiiclia 
* iiiranapatividbanamcba .janapadasacba jaimsa 
dasanam, dhaDunanasastLcba dhamniaparipiicblia- 
clia,. ® Tadopaya,, .es4 bbdya rati bbavati Dev4- 
aampiyasa Plyadasino raSo bbige amS^. 

In Sanskrit— 

Atikrante ’ntare rajano viharayatr&ii niraydsi- 
sbuh; etamrigatyam anyanichaitadrisany abbira- 
mdny abMvan. Tad Bevan^mpriyah PriyadarsI 
r§j4 das.avarsliabbisMktas sann ij4ya sambhodim; 
tenas^ dbarmayatraita, yad bbavati : br^bmanasra- 
mapan^m darsanancba danaScba stbaviranam dar- 
sanaScba- biranyapratividbinancba, janapadasy^- 
cba Janasya darsanam, dbann^nusastiscba’ dbar- 
maparipricbcbb4cba. TadauparisbtM esb4 bb%o 
ratir bbavati Bevdnampriyasya Priyadarsino rljno 
'parabb^ge. 

Tramlatkk, of No, VIII. 

“ in i^t times tbe kings went out on journeys 
of pleasure ;§ stag-bunfcmg(| and other sncb like 
recreations were in vogue.lf But king Deva- 
nampriya PriyadarSn, ten years after bis inau¬ 
guration, came to tbe true insight. Therefore 
be began a walk of righteousness,^ which con¬ 
sists in this, that be sees at bis bouse, and bestows 
gifts upon Brahmans and monks, be sees at bis 
bonse, and presents elders with gold, be receives 
subjects of town and country, exhorts to rigbt- 
eonsness and seeks rigbteonsness. Since then 
this is tb© greatest pleasure of king Deva- 
ntopriya Priyadarsin in tbe period after bis 
conversion. 

" In this little piece,” adds Professor Kera, there 
is only one expression which presents any diffi 
culty in interpreting,— tadopayd in Girn^r, and tadd 
peydde in Bhanli, though the meaning may readily 
be conjectnred. There must be sometbmg which 


is geneially expressed in SauskiitbyteiMjim&lfCIi; 
taMrabhya and such like mpdMija, wMpb'tbe 
Buddhistic style, both Sanskiit and Pilf, so often 
employs, is not to be thought of. TmdupdMya., 
or also tmlopuduyd == t{tdd^rab'hfB% signifying 
* thenceforth/ "since that/ and M ' tad^fd 
was found only in Girnir it might perhaps be 
attributed to an error, but KapuMigir! also W 
iadopaymh, which deviates from 
ciently to convince us that the readings support 
each other, and are thereforo genuine. To wMt 
Sanskrit form, then, cim the PiAkiit cxwrespoiid f 
In my opinion, to an ablative, aupatydtf cn 
hand, and to an adverbM amisative, £i»parf#», 
on the other, Aupanja is derived regularly from 
npari, ‘ after, Mer." Mow since anparya Imxims 
opaya in Prakiife, just as Mrya becomes ieffo, 
&c., tadopayd corresponds to . a Sanakfit tefaii- 
panjdt = " since that /—or, if a form known 
otherwise be preferred, tadawpmtuMM. In the 
Bhauli text there is an entirely diffierent word, a 
synonym of the foregoing,—pcfifli, which, rfter 
the example of tbe iMMiapMdrOg I have romterfti 
in Sanskiifc by preyMam. It will Im in vaim son^t 
for in the dictionaries, though its ©xisteUM l»i 
not escaped the iiotic» of Bumouf in Ms wii^" 
extended mvestigations. He sronis, hoipever, ni 
to have found it oth«rwis© than ia Prttfit 
form pr^Ma. After having rmiwrM, in I^m 
(k la Bonme loi, p, that he hM nwfc with this 
pmjMa in a numbmr of the writing of the norti^nii 
Buddhists, he prc^^g to say 
""" Bans le text.» i^Jis,. Ia fomule. Abrlfirfw 
comme ddemm est opriiiile par It nnmo^Mile 
pi qni est le commencement de mt 

ctest ainsi qu’est orthographic m mot en irfl. 
Jten trouve un emmple dans F JMmMiya mMm, 
qui est Musi sSyim punma^ySMm wM” 

iMritabM, ** 3 doit dfcra d^velof^ avw to 
dent »** jaaqu^ lylirt 

d^utee^ m %m A 

cddemmmi^*^' r^mi k 

expiimer crtte id% la cMwe m M 
ment d’une sulfite.” 

conjecture.* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fipom setoi^ to'Wtt 

point whwa 1» ' 

the ^mk ^ 


§ Bhaaliha^« The Hiigs went out on So-cMbd j«ir. I ' f 
^,^The imp:e8tion for^| ^ 
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above is not quite clears and'may mean ‘with 
wlmt pi^cedes and wbafe follows/ equally well 
m "'witb repetition of tbe preceding.* In no 
case€»nit mean wliat Bnmonf imagines. Eor- ■ 
tnnately tbe expression occurs often enough in 
tlie IMUamddm to enable ns to determine its 
signification. In IkMtdv. ^0, 18, we see. that 
the WOTds ydwcd are equivalent to the 

expression which occnrs four lines 

previonslyt that is, ^ a« before on to.* Hence it 
follows not that pe^Mem signifies properly the 
same as p4mwai; for if it he once snppoS'ed that 
the word signified ^ repetition/it would then be 
a matter of indifference whether we said ‘repeti¬ 
tion (da cafo) on to/ or ‘ as before on to/ 
without implying thereby that the ‘ as b^e- 
fore* and ‘r^tition* ware in themselves allied. 
To confirm this farther, I refer to p. 445, where 
peyMcm has a synonym, or snbstitnte, mstarana 
y&sat, i.e, ‘ copious (to complete) on to.* To de¬ 
termine the' sense completely, we must avail 
om^ves of the wordi freydl(h which also occurs 
more once ^in the LaMtamstdra, and which 
plainly is nothing else than the Sanskrit or Sans- 
kriticized form of peydla. The circumstance that 
wherever the Priknt peydla stcx>d as a technical, 
almost algebraic term, the compilers of the said 
book have neglected to translate it into Sanskrit, 
is an additional proof for the view that Sanskrit 
is of comparatively late date in the writings 
of the northern Buddhists. Where preydlam is 
found fully written, it is not a technical term, but 
has a m ea-'ni-ng which can easily be felt. This 
pretfdlam admits of beiog represented by another 
Sanskrit word, viz. hM^as^ in the various appli¬ 
cations in which the latter can be used. Thus 
we read, immetotoly after a song addressed by 
the good sons of M a r a the Wicked, to their father, 
LcdMamd. W7,7 :— 

“ * Fr^Mam e^am ie mrve Mdraputrdih—Mdram 
pdpiyasam prUhaJ^ithag gdthdbMr adhyahhd^ 
shmda* i.e. ‘Thus spoke again (Sans. hhUyas) 
all those sons ofM4ra to MSira the Wicked, 
altserm^y in songs.* 

“ The miming otpr&yMam comes out less clearly 
p. 369,11; because the v^se is corrupt, or has 
been spoiled by the editor. 

“ When we compare the particulars now adduced 
with moh other, when we remember the opposi- 

X We meet mth the same error in the double yin 
moneyya, and the absurd double s in ossa. It is p^emy 
efideot to every one who is wiU^ to see it ibat the man- 
ufadmms of the Plli knew xioibiiig of the pronunc^^ 

I^This is oectamly file r^i£Km why so acute a philologist 
as did not recognh^.fiie word as the compafaiiYe of 
pwm. For file same he failed to see that IMyas is 
a eon^^amffve d bhir®. Properly, pmyas is notirregular; 
it has odgnmtM from an old hi^Gem. phraias, which 
nusst have been another form of prams (compare Iiat. 
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tion so common between and hhuyas, and 

keep in view that hMyas signifies ‘ more, ample/ 
as much as ‘later, subsequent,* then -cnere can 
remain no doubt thsbi preydlami, Prfikiit peydZam, 
is =:5Myus. The Pali form peyydlam might, 
where it appears as a substantive, correspond to- 
a ^^ai/yddjyawi/ or to l}lv&yos'bvawt, bnt that makes 
no difference in the main idea of the word. The 
double yy in the Pali is one of the many instances 
which show cl^rly that the regulators of that 
artifimal and literary language have been fre¬ 
quently very unfortunate in rendering Magadhi 
words, which they misnnderstood on account of 
the old spelling, which did not usnally express 
the doubling of consonants-J That we may be con¬ 
vinced of this we shal investigate the etymology 
of the word. There is, in Sanskrit, a comparative 
of pum (ftom peru), viz, prd/yas, which is used 
exclusively in the neuter, though the full form 
mascalmefrd/ycm, neut. frdyo, is stiH preserved in 
Baktrian. This prdyas is (apparently) regular, 
inasmuch as it has Triddhi instead of Guna,§ hut 
the form is perfectly regular in other Indo- 
Grermauic languages; thus Greek rrXeiov (mas. 
wXciai^), Latin from plois (plais), Horse ^r. 
The superlative is lost in Sanskrit,—^it must have 
been presMha ; but as there is an entirely different 
presJdha from priya, it is probable that the form 
was avoided, and then fell into desuetude- On 
the contrary, the Baktrian still possesses/rocsXfa, 
Greek rrXeicrros, Horse jZesTr (for fleestr, fleistr, by 
the shortening of the vowel on account of the two 
consonants following). In making acquaintance 
with the Sanskiit preydkum, Magadhi peydle, we 
learn at the same time the remarkable circum¬ 
stance that along with prd/yas there must also have 
existed in Sanskrit a form preyas, the use of 
which was also avoided, as being a homonym of 
the comparative of priya. The suffix ala joined to 
preyas, or rather to prey a = Sans, prdya, “ multi¬ 
tude/’ has, on the one hand, an extensive or 
augmentative force, and, on the other hand, an 
iterative, and therefore a diminutive force. In 
preydla, to judge by the common signification, ala 
is rather augmentative, and, as augmentative and 
comparative ideas coincide, preydla is to be com¬ 
pared with theDutch double comparatives meerder, 
eerder; in nature and form, though not in meaning, 
preydla agrees with the Lat. plusc/ulus. Having 

tmws witib. Sans. indo-Grerm. t^as). The form 

pwu is not identical with Gr. ttoXv, and as little is gur% 
id^tical with fiapvs, or Prfikyit garu. ynhoever asserts 
that guru is a corrupt form from paru (instead of ^m 
g2ru) must also show that Jcshipra is a cormpt form ftom 
dfitnifrom dmiyom, &c. One of the many 
ierfats of prdyas, from peradcLS, is Lat. grams, from 
g^rcms. It is now high time that the snpOTcial as^- 
fion of Bopp, that g and r (r?, gr) were not old Indo-Germ., 
fiionld no long<lr be regarded. 
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thus considered these particulars as briefly as it 
was possible, I return to the inscription. The 
Mag. tadd in meaning = tadopayd of Gim^r, 

Sanskrit taddipr taio)lhdyah, is, therefore, * after 
that, since then.’ ...... 

‘‘This short inscription/’ he adds, “is distin¬ 
guished by a certain simplicity and sentiment of 
tone, which makes it touch a chord in the human 
breast. There is a tenderness in it, so vividly dif¬ 
ferent from the insensibility of the later monkish 
literature of Buddhism, of which Th. Pavie some¬ 
where observes with so much justice, ‘Tout 
reste done glace dans ce monde bouddhique I ’ 

“ This simple tone of the passage is well cal¬ 
culated to awaken in us the conviction that the 
atrocities attributed by the later Buddhists to 
their benefactor rest upon a misunderstanding. 
The stories of both the Northern and Southern 
Buddhists, to which it is usual to give the species 
name of traditions,|| differ among-themselves to 
such an eztent as to be suspicious on that ground 
alone. The ninety-nine fold fratricide committed, 
as is stated, by As oka, is related with such cir¬ 
cumstantiality that its untruth is palpable. The 
story of the Horthem Buddhists is different, but, 
if possible, still more inept. According to them, 
Asoka, at the beginning of his reign, caused a place 
of torture to be built in order to torment poor 
creatures, and so forth.^ Now the king himself 
states, in the first tablet, that at the beginning of 
his reign he permitted the death of innocent crea¬ 
tures, that is, their slaughter for food. Is it not 
in the highest degree probable that the hell for the 
torture of poor animals is a misrepresentation, 
intentional or otherwise, of the slaughter-house ? 
The contrast between the hell built by the prince 
before his conversion, and the monasteries built by 
him after that event, was too striking for so splen¬ 
did an opportunity for a display of bigotry to be 
allowed to pass. In the midst of the conflictingvaria- 
tions which have sprung up under the clumsy hands 
of monks without humour or imagination, with¬ 
out feeling or love of truth, we can yet distinguish 
a uniform theme which may thus be expressed : 
* In his youth Asoka gave himself up to depraved 
passions, to vyasand/ni (to which the chase be¬ 
longs) : he had shown no mercy to innocent creatures 
(i.e. deer, &o.), was cruel, a C h a h d a-A s o k a. 
But after his conversion he bade farewell to his 
sinful life, gave himself up exclusively to righte¬ 
ousness, and became a D h a r m a-A a o k a.’ The 
only thing we are justified in believing, after com- 

y “Traditioji, in the true sense of the term, is of gr^t 
value, hut stories of which the time and place of origimhon 
are xuilaiowii have no title to the name of traction. Every 
so-called taradition, the authenticity of which cannot be 
established, ceases to be a tradition, and falls under the 
category of rumour.** 


parison of the different accounts, is the chimge 
that took place in the king’s mind in the way in 
which he has himself represented it* He acknow¬ 
ledges his depravities, and although we mnnot 
from his silence regp-rding particular misdeeds 
conclude that he was wholly frM from them, we 
are not so credulous as to believe a single one of 
them merely on the authority of people whose 
gross ignorance and tendency to distort and ex¬ 
aggerate shows itself in everything. StiM vaguer 
is the information given by the non-Buddhis^th© 
Brdhman Kalhana PaacHt. In the few lines which 
he devotes to Asoka the historian tells us very 
Ettle, which is exactly a proof that he says- no 
more than he thought he was able to answer for, 
since the scantiness of his communications is not 
the result of contempt for, or a want of apprecia¬ 
tion of, the great ruler. The Mdjatarahyini^ L 
101 ff., we read — 

Frapantrah Oakums tmya hhuptiieh pmpiiri^yu- 

§ah 1 

dihdvahad Ahhdkhjdh saiyamndlio jj 

yaJi sdntavrijim rdjd pmpamw Jinaidiumam | 
^mMmhshetram Viimtddfau iaddra iMpumania- 
ladliW 

Le. ‘The son of the great-uncle of this prince 
(Sachinara) and great-grandson of &kuni, the 
upright Asoka, ruled over the laud, ” 

With the exception of the mention of the wmii 
which Asoka acquired by the construction of va¬ 
rious e^fioes, we find nothing further about Mm 
in the next five verses of the M^Mamwjint 
The tolerant spirit of Aioka, wMch the naorow 
intellect of Mah 4 ulma was inmpable of compra- 
hending, manifests itself in a conspicuous mmmt 
in No. XII. of Girnlr,* which has no paralel either 
m the Dhanli or Kapurdigirl series.f 
The Xnth edict is in nine long lines, and rmAn 
thus :— 

1 Devanampiyo Piyadasi i4j4 savapasamdlmrife, 
pavajitenicha gh4rast4nicba pfijayati, danenac^; 
vividhJyacha pfiJ4ya pfijajati ne ® m ta tathl- 
d4iiam va pfije va Devanampiyo mamfiate ysthi 
kitis4ravadhi asa sava|:^isaih^naiii s4ravadM tni 
bahuvidlA; ® ta-sa-tasa tn Idam mtdKh ja vaeM» 
gnti kimti 4ptap4saiiidapfij4 va |mripisaiiidagar#- 
ha va no bhave, apakaranamhi lahnka va asa 
* tamhi-tamM pakmme pfijeta j4 tm eva parap^^ 
samd4 t^a-tena pakManeaa ev^yt^ataih, 
samdacha vadhayati parapasanidasacba upkarcri 
® tadamnathA karoto iptapasadaiicha ehhanati pa* 
raplssaiidasacha)pi a|mkaroti yoH kEcM aptapi- 

f Mim. de Bimen f taiif, tom. I.» HP* ^1 ? Buruomf, 

Inti-oductioTij pp. 35rff. 

» Dealt with by Bumouf, IduSf p. TiJi- 
f Kern, ?£.s. p. 65. 
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pftjajati parapi«saiii(iaiii Ta garaiiati, 
® savain aptap4samdabliatiya kimti aptaplsamdam 
dipayema iti socha puna tatha karoto aptapasam- 
aam blcliiataram upakanati ta samavayo eva sadha 
^ kiniti" maSainaiiiSasa dhaiiiiiiaiii sunajuclia su- 
saiiiS'eraeiia evamM Devaiianipiyasa i'clilia kiihti 
saTapasaiiidaclia baliiisiit4clia asii kalanagamaclia 
asii; ® jeclm tata-tata pasamam telii vatarya : 
Devanaifiipiyo no fcatiia iMiiarii va pdja va maiiinate 
yatiilkiiiitis&raYadliiasa saYapasamdanaiii bakaka 
T.a etaya ® atba ryapata dliamniainaliamatacba 
ifiii&jiiakbamahamataclia Tacbabbdmikacba aSe- 
cka nikaya ayamclia etasa pbala ya aptapasajiida- 
Tadkicba bofcij dhammasacha dipana. J 

Professor Kern remses tbis as follows :— 

^ DeTanaiiipiyo Piyadasi>raja savapasaihdanicba 
pavajit-aniclia gharast^nicha pdjayati, danenacba 
TiTidMyacha pdjaya pkjayati ne. ® Na tu tatlia 
danani pdjam va Bevanampiyo mamnate, yatba 
kitisEravadlii asa' savapasaiiidanani. Saravadhi ta 
babavidba; ^ tasa-tasa tu idam mtllam ya vaohigu- 
ti; kimti ? 4ptapasamdapdji.Ta parapasamdagarba 
va no blmve, apakaranamlii labaka v4 asa ; ^ tamM- 
taniM pakarano pdjeta. Ya tu eva parapasamda- 
(sa) teaa-tena pakaranena evamkatam, apfcapasaiii- 
damclia vadbayati parapasamdasacba upakaroti; 
® tadamSatbE karointo 4ptapasaibdamcba cbbanati 
parap^samda-sacbapi apakaroti. Yopi kacbiapta- 
pisaiiidaiii pUjayati parap&amdam va garabiti, 
® savam Iptapasaib&bbatiya; kimti ? apti.pasam- 
4^ dipayema iti. Socba puna tatba karomto 
aptapdsamdaiii b4dbataram upabanati. Ta sama- 
v%o eva sMbu j ^ Mriiti ? mamSamamnasa dbam- 
maiii sunejucba pasamseramcba ; evam bi Dev4- 
njytiipiyasaicbbi.; kimti ? savapasamd4cba babusu- 
tacba asm, kalinJlganiloba asu; ® yeoba tata-tata 
p:asaibS4‘ tebi vatavy4, Devinampiyo no tatba 
d^iiaib vi pbjam v4 manmate, yatb4 kifcisaravadbi 
asa aavapasamdanam babaka v4. Etaya ® atbaya 
vyapat4 dbammamab^mat^cha itbajbakbamabama- 
t4cba vacbabbdmikioba amSecba iiikay4. Ayam- 
cba etasa pbalam, ya 4ptapasamdavadkicba boti, 
dbammasacba dipanl. 

Befbre giving translations of tbis we, will con¬ 
sider some expressions:—^Tbe nfeaning of tbe 
neuter pdsafkdam, and of tbe masc. pdsamio, 
comes out more clearly in tbis document. Tbe 
"brst'is “sect,** tbe second “member of a sect.*’ 
Tbey are both introduced into tbe Sanskrit, but 
in tbe modified signification of “beretical sect” 
and “ heretic,** Tbe word “ sect** sbows* tbe same 


t Tbe new imdings in ibe estampage areIn line 3 
lahuM for lahakd ; in line 6 smaih for smo.; in line 7 
icaM»%a»d for haUnS^mm; in fine 8 ioT 

iwtowa, 

I Tbe Bpelling wbicb ooctirs in Sansk. along 

mtb. tbe^ with.. sA represents a western pronuncia¬ 

tion wbicb is now widely spread in aE Noribem India, 


change of meaning also in English, where it is 
used to signify “ another sect than tbe dominant 
one,” and “ sectarian” “any one of another sect 
than tbe recognized and common one.” Tbe 
Greek Jiceresis and hmreticus bave bad tbe same 
bistory. Wben we bave now found from tbe 
Girnar document wbat tbe older meaning of pa- 
shancja, is, tbe origin of tbe word becomes at tbe 
same time clear. It bas arisen from a Sansk. 
pdrshadija, pdrshada, with tbe understanding that 
there must have been a western form, viz. pdr- 
slianda^ pdrsJiandya. Tbe root sad bas no longer 
a nasal sound in tbe Sanskrit, but in kindred 
languages, tbe Sclavic among others, tbe form 
sand is very common ; and in tbe Sanskrit itself 
there is at least one word in wbicb tbe nasal 
sound bas been preserved, viz. dsandt, “arm¬ 
chair, tbrone.”§ Asa is the Yedic asat; asu 
corrupted from asan by a false analogy. Tbis con¬ 
junctive bas also been adopted into tbe Pali; but, 
as bas been already observed, those who made 
tbe Pali books no longer understood tbe form, 
and made of it assaf assu^ as if formally assa were 
= siyd, —a proof that they no longer knew any¬ 
thing of tbe pronunciation of the old Prakrit. 
Mmtif Sansk. “with wbat intention a 

thing is thought, or spoken, or done,** refers to 
tbe intention or aim of wbat goes before. Instead 
of tbe oratio directa, wbicb is such a favourite 
in all tbe older and more modern Indian languages, 
our idiom requires a dependent sentence. Kimti 
with tbe subsequent independent sentence be¬ 
comes “in order that,*’ and sometimes “ so that,” 
followed by a dependent clause. Tbis syntactic 
peculiarity of tbe Indian languages is sufl&ciently 
well known, and would not have been noticed here 
if previous expositors bad not altogether misun¬ 
derstood the little word. Tbe spelling dpta is in¬ 
correct, just as is that oihdmJiana ; the word ought 
to bavQ been spelled apta {i.e. atta), according to 
tbe vocal laws of tbe Prakrit; on tbe other band, 
dia (= aita) is permissible; and it is by no means 
improbable that dpta used to be pronounced as dta, 
and therefore no inconvenience was found in tbe 
long d, Fuji ta is 3 rd sing. opt. middle. The mid¬ 
dle is bere employed, probably, because the word 
is intransitive ; amnam is “be honours 

another pujayate, “ Ee shows bis reverence, bis 
esteem.” The word laliukd, “ mean estimation,” is 
not known beyond Sanskrit literature; which, 
however, is not saying much. A scholiast on Pa- 

ajid was also prevalent, tbongb in a less degree, in vepr 
ancient times. Kh tot s?i has frequently crept into the 
prevailing dialect—^the classical Sanskrit j such a form 
as dveMsli% from could not have originated nnle^ 

sh had been pronounced as ch. So also 'fikTi, lihh, vdth 
their derivatives, are only a western pronnnciation of Tish, 
liali, “ to tear, to scratcEso also ukh^ymayUkha, 
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nini YII. 3.44, does indeed mention hahiikd withont 
saying whether he regards it as a substantive or 
an adfective. If the former, it can mean nothing 
else than hahaUot Girnar, for the adjective bahvM 
is placed at a high price, dear. AZcty/iM/itf has 
not come down to us, but must have been in use 
as much as order to proceed with 

certainty, I shall, in the Sanskrit paraphrase, use 
Idgliamm (taking therefore lagliutd, laglmfmm) 
and halmmdnam. Our resources do not enable 
us to decide whether the reading should not he 
halmU and lahuM. hTone of the terms discussed 
presents the slightest difficulty, so far as the sense 
is concerned. It is somewhat more tiouhlesome 
to determine the sense of vacJiahliumiha. The 
only attempt at explanation which deserves the 
name is that of Burnouf.H He resolves the combi¬ 
nation into vdchd (Sansk. vdTclids, ordure ) and 
hMmika, derived from IMmi, “ground,’* from 
which it would follow that the word m^ns “ in- 
spectors of the privies .** He had neglected to say 
that the Sansk. form would then, with Yriddhi, 
hmeheenvdrehohMmiha,hutsimethe Sansk. vdrch 
would give in the Prakrit (spelled vcicJi) 

as well as vdclh there is no other remark to be 
made. The same scholar does not fail to refer to 
Ho. VI.. of Gimar, where vacha also occurs, and 

certainly in the same meaning as here, though it 

does not appear more clearly what that meaning is. | 
But Ho. VI. has been subjected to such treatment 
that we could not be satisfied with <iuoting a 
couple of terms fron\ it; and a proper discussion 
of the part where mention is made of the appoint¬ 
ment of overseers of vaclidi &c. would occupy 
more space than we can afford. We shall, there¬ 
fore, merely assume here, provisionally, without 
proof, that vacliahlmmihci answers to a Sansk. vrd- 
iyahMmika, derived with Vriddhi from vrdtya^ 
hJmmi, “ a place for wandering comrades,*’ ^.e. a 
hospice. The usual name of the royal magistrates 
or overseers is mahdmdtra, Sansk. mahdmdtra.^ 

In Sanskrit:— ^ _ 

Devanampriyah Priyadarsi raja sarvapansha^ 
daiiicha pravrajitanlcha garhasthyamcha ptjayati, 
danenacha vividhayacha phjaya pujayaty enani. 
Ha tu tatha-danam va phjam ya Bevanampnyo 
manyate, yatha yena kirtisaravnddhis syat sarva- 
parishadanam. Saravriddhis tu bahuvidlia; tasya- 
tasya tvidam mdlam yad vagguptih; kimiti r 
atmiyaparishadaphja v4 paraparishadagarhl va no 

bhavedaprakaranelaghut^ v^ sy 4 t; tasmimstasmm 

prakarahe phjeta. Yat tveva parap4nshade tena- 
tena prakaranenaivamkpitam, itmiyap 4 rishadancha 


II Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p- 773 . ast-te 

f In Anglo-Saxon the steward or orerseer of an 

scireff€TSfu>jth.B^tiffU8h.sh&nff<- Sheriff, ^ 

be the best Eaglish transiatioa. 


vardhayati . parapiriMhadasyacii'.:; akarcn ; 
nyatha kurvami anuiyapurishadaucla kshanTti 
paraparishadasyachupy apakaroti. Yo' p; kaacLii 
atmiyaparishadam piljayati, sarvaiii Kvoiiarlsli- 
adabliakteh (kuryatj, kimiti? svapdriika'Iaiiid!pU” 
yemeti. Sa punas tatlra kniwaiit 
badhataram upahanti. Tat samavay^ vva 
( = sreshtham); kimiti? ar:oiiya?ya clLirii:*; 
srinuyuscha tusrft.?heramsolia. Ewtilki DevarA^::- 
priyasjechchha; kimiti? sarvaparishaua 
srutascha syuh kalyanagamasclia syii'i; y*;cha 
tatra tatra prasaimas to hi vaktaTjali: BlvI- 
nampriyo na tatli4 danam vil pdjain Tdmaiiyjtr, 
■yatha yena, kirtisaravriddhis syat sarvaydrisLa" 
danam bahumanam va. Etasmaj arthaya vyaiirita 
dharmamahamatrascha stryMhyaksbyamaliama- 
trascha vrafcyabh^lmikaschanyecha uikajuli. Idau- 
chaitasya phalaiii yadatmiyaparishadavridduisclia 
bhavati, dharmasyacha dipana. 

Translation of No. XII. 

iring Devanampriya Priyadarsin 
honours all sects, and orders of monks, and con¬ 
ditions of heads of families,* and honours them 
with love-gifts and with marks of honour of all 
kinds! To he sure, Devanampriya does not attri¬ 
bute so much value to love-gifts or marks of 
honour as to this, that the good name and ye 
intrinsic worth of all sects may increase. Xuw 
intrinsic worth can grow greater in many ways, 
but the foundation thereof in all its compass is 
discretion in Bpeakiug,t W that no man may 
praise his own sect, or contemn another sec:, or 
despise it on unsuitable occasions ; on all manner 
of occasions let respect be shown. batever 
■ of good, indeed, a man, from any motive, con¬ 
fers on any one of a different persuasion, tends 
to the advantage of his own sect and to the 
benefit of a difterent persuasion; by acting in 
an opposite manner a man injures his own sect 
«nd offends a different sect, though every one 
who praises his own persuasion may perhaps 
do all that from attachment to his own sect, for 
the purpose of glorifying it; nevertheless he shall 
by so doing greatly injure his own persuasion. 
Therefore concord is best, so that all may leara 
to know and willingly listen to each others 

religion. Because it is the wish of Devanam- 

priva that- the members of all persuasions 
may be well instmoted. and shall adhere toy 


hat 18, “ fcinfls of 
w U “to cart a# tongue.” 

^cJmp^cere lingnama a cunuiu eoinridenw. 
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are able to refer to the parallel passage in the 
Pall redaction quoted by Childers, Fdli Did. sub 
voce jhdnam. The whole text given there by 
Childers agrees almost literally with Lalikiv. 147 
and 439, and since the Pali also has sukliamfia 
hdyena patisamvedeti, the signification of the de¬ 
nominative is fletermined not merely for the Sans¬ 
krit, but for the Pali as well. It follows now, as 
a matter of, course, that the paiivedeti of our 
inscription signifies ‘ to have care of, to observe, 
to inspect,’ as well as ‘to communicate, to in¬ 
form.’ The prativedaJcas, therefore, were not 
spies, as others have made them ont to be in spite 
of the plain words of the king, bnt inspectors, 
and at the same time, as would be felt in the 


Indian language, reporters. 

“ Orodhanciy Sansk. avai'odlmna, is entirely the 
same in meaning as antaliiyiira, signifying there¬ 
fore ‘ women’s chamber.’ That antahjyura is the 
Sanskrit word for what we are accustomed to call 
‘ the sex’ is unknown to the dictionaries, but is other¬ 
wise well enough known from Sanskrit literature. 
An y one may convince himself of this by read¬ 
ing Varahamibira’s BriliatsaiiMiaj chdps. 74—78, 
which together constitute the Anialipm'acMnta, 
i.e. ‘ observations upon the sex.’|| The test of 
Dhauli has amte-olodhana, which answers to a 
Sansk. antovarodhana.% 

“ The conjecture has been made with regard to 
'vaclia that it is = Sansk. vrdtya. Yrdiya is ‘ wan¬ 


derer, any one without a fixed residence,’ and is 
accurately rendered by l^lie Latin peregrhms: for 
it, too, just as the Latin word, took the signification 
of ‘ pilgrim, roaming spiritual brother a guest 
also is sometimes addressed as vrdtija. The sin¬ 
gular vacliaTiilii can be here taken in a plural 
signification, just as well as the iininediately pre¬ 
ceding gahhdgdramJii, ‘ over sanctuaries, in saceh 
la/ and in the text of Khpurdigiri, wjCtnki also, 
‘ over the public gardens.’ The variant of vadia 
in the Dhauli redaction is unfortunately only 
partially legible : sam at the beginning is recogniz¬ 
able, and- si at the end; pi seems to stand before 
the termination si, but this might easily be a 
wrongly written or read lict. One letter, unrecog¬ 
nizable in the fkcsimile, remains still to be filled in, 
ga as I suppose. Prom the Sanskrit literature 
with which I am acquainted I cannot quote any 
instance of sajhgfcdid in the sense of lodgings; still 


11 Compare the English translation low, R. Is. Soc. 
N. S. vol. IT. 1870, p. 439. ' . _ _ 

If A Magadhi (hntepuU has been by mistake 
by the regulators of the PM into mtepura; it ough 
to have been antopwa, wbieh indeed is ako once met 

'^*\be ifreat Tritya whose wanderings are desenb^in 
mystic langnnge in AtJiarva-Veda, XT', is the Wind (Rn- 
dra); he is the counterpart of the (^nglen (t^e. the wan¬ 
derer) of the Edda, or, as Sono calls him, the I tator tnde- 


2d9 


it must liave been a word in daily o-e, for it occarj 
in this sense {re!|ueutly in the oM Javaneye.f 
“ It IS still muiv trojl/iesoine to dt-teriiKne the 
sense of as Giriar and Kapurdiglri read ; 

and especially because Dhauli has niniia. Both 
are either mascuhiic or iiyater. It is agencTiil 
rule that the neuter of the so-called part, peril of 
all intransitive verbs in Sanskrit 
same thing as collectives in Dutch with or with¬ 
out the prefix ge : Thus hasitdiii is ‘gekch,’ rfidh 
tam, ‘ geween,’ &c.; the same form also serves m 
infinitive aorist; thus avahkltini is t?j icariBck, 
&c. Vlnita h ‘transported,’ thereibre riGto... 
is transport, trailic.’ Even the masculine ck 
nitalh is, according to the Indian lexicographers, 
‘trader.’ Beyond all doubt, therefore, tudti is 
a synonym. for tl^is also is botii ‘ traf¬ 

fic,’ and ‘ trader,’ and ‘ market.’ However, since 
vinitam may signify ‘ correction,’ and id alia ‘cor¬ 
rected,’ &c., we have still to inquire whether the 
variant nmtta strengthens or weakens our sup¬ 
position. Unfortunately it does neither the one 
nor the other. If it be = Sansk. uidttdm^ it may 
then mean ‘ importationbut if it originates from 
iiirnttcim it would then be the ‘ decision, sentence.’ 
Though it were granted, even,that ‘inspectors over 
arbitration’ may be thought of, which I doubt, atili 
in that case vimfa, which occurs in two redactions, 
could not agree with it. On that ground I think 
I may postulate it as probable that by is 

meant ‘trade,’.or ‘market,’ or ‘trader,’ accord¬ 
ing as we regard it as neuter or masculine. As 
regards nirdia^ it has to be remarked that at, ‘ to 
lead,’ is nothing else than the causative 
‘to go;’ J and since uiyama signifies ‘ tmde,’ 
nimkvrn may signify it just as well. Superin¬ 
tendence of trade is one of the first duties of a 
well-ordered state, in order to prevent the use of 


felse weights andmcasiires andotherevi! practices.” 
TTp tliGii renders the first five lines into Sanskrit 


5 


as follows —’ 

‘ Deviinfimpriyali Priyadars! rljaivam iha: atik- 
r4iate ’ntare na bhiltapilrvaiii sarvaiii kilam artha- 
karma va prativedana vl; tan nmyaivam kptaro ; 
sarvaih kdlain bliunjanasya me ’varodliane gnr- 
bhagareshu vnUyeshucha via!te§ chodyaneslittcha, 
sar^traprativedakas stliitM: artlmm maiiaiiasya 
protivedayeteti; sarvatrachft jaaMjIrthaiii karomid 

Professor Hem’s transktion covers only the first 


fw, a ^ame of OdMa (Ewira). Compm 

t^or msta-nce, in i%e M-pum-ThMs, v, « 

reception (of a guest)/’ mfm mmgmfm, v. 291, ih 

be a mniaiaTe of iidh 

iowh to mmUw form of tte ft mm Imgmto 

5 cot^ m tostateof tokagn^eMitianow toowB 

§^6r ind »the Bhaall Ttraon mnite^ 
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iialf of this inscription^ bat it* is coniplemented by 
Lassen's version :— 

King D erji naiiipri ja Priyadarsin 
saitli: In past times there lias never yet exist¬ 
ed care for the (civil) interests, nor ofHcial 
snperiiitencleiice; therefore have I instituted the 
same; all the time that I have been reigaiiiig, 
tliere have been everywhere inspectors[j over 
the women, sanetnaries, travelling pilgrims (?), 
traders (or trade, markets), and parks for walk¬ 
ing, in order to attend to the interests of my 
people,^ and in all respects I farther the in¬ 
terests of my people and whatever I declare, 
or whatever the Mahamatra shall declare, shall 
be referred to the Council for decision. Thus 
shall reports be made to me. This have I every- 
%r!iere and in every place commanded, for to 
me there is not satisfaction in the pursuit of 
worldly affairs; the most worthy pursuit is the 
prosperity of the w’hole world. My whole 
enaeavouris to be blameless to wards all creatures, 
to make them happy here below, and enable 
them hereafter to attain Svar^a. ’With this 
view this moral edict has been -written : may it 
long endure; and'may my sons, gi'andsons, and 
great-grandsons %fter me also labour for the 
universal good; but this is difficiilt without ex¬ 
treme exertion/’t 
The Xlfeh edict reads'thus :— 

^ Devanaiiipiyo Piyadasi raja evam aha nasti 
etlrisam danam yMsaiii dhanmiadanam dham- ■ 
ina,sairLstavo: va dhaiiimasamvibhago dbanmia- 
sanibadho va ® tata idaih bhavati dasabhatakamhi 
samyapatipatl mataii pitari s4dhususus4 mitasaih- ■ 
stutaSatikanam. bimhanasaman^am s4dhudanam 
® p4nl:nam anirambho sMhu eta vatavyam pit4 
va putena va bhi.t4 va mitasamstutanatikena va 
avapafeivesiyehi Ida sidhu ida katavya^-so tath4 
karu ilokachasa ,4r4dho»hoti paratacha airmamtam 
puiiin-aih bhavati tena dhammadl.nenam.J 
As revised by Br. Kern, this reads 
^ Bevinampiyo Piyadasi r%a - ev4m aha: nasti'. 
etlrisam dinam' ylrisam dhammadanam dham- 
masaihstavo vl dh^masamvibhlgO' vl dhamma- 
sambamdho vl; * tata idaah bhavati: dlsabhata^ 
kamhi samyapatipati, matari pitari sidhusususi, 
mitasamsfeutanltikliiaiii b l . m.bap a ni n arh g|- 


dhudaiiam, ® p^anam anaramblio. Sadhu eta va¬ 
tavyam pitava putena va bhata va mitasama- 
tiitanafcikeiia va (ylavapativesiyehi; idam sadhu 
idaiii katavyam. ^ So tatha kata ilokasa-cha aradho 
lioti, paratacha anamtam pumnaih bhavati tena 
dhammadauena. 

In Sanskrit :— 

Bevanarapriyah Priyadarsi rajaivam aha, nasty 
etadrisam danaiii yadrisam, dharmadanam dhar- 
masamstavo va dharmasamvibhago va dharmasara- 
bandho va; tatredam bhavati; dasabhritakeshu 
samyakpratipattir, matapitros sadhususrdsha mi- 
trasaiiistutanam brahmanasramananam sadhuda- 
iiaxh, jivanam anarambhah. Sadhu etad vaktavyam 
pitra va putrena va bhratra va mitrasamstutajna- 
tibhir va, yavatprativesyaih; idam sadhu; idam 
kartavyam. So tathakartehalokasyacharldhi bha- 
vati, paratrachanantam punyam bhavati tena dhar- 
madanena. 

Translation of No. XL 

King Devanampriya Priyadarsin 
speaks thus :—There is no charity which equals 
right charity, or right conversation, or right 
liberality, or right relation. Under that is com¬ 
prehended proper treatment of servants and 
subordinates, sincere obedience to father and 
mother, sincere charity towards friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, Brahmans and monks, the sparing 
of animal life. This is to be commended as good, 
whether by fathers or by sons, by brothers, by 
friends, acquaintances and relatives, nay, even 
by neighbours ; thus it is good; thus must men 
act. He who acts thus makes this world a 
Mend to him, and hereafter a man obtains for 
himself an imperishable reward through all that 
true charity. 

Fo. IX. of Girnar reads thus:— 

Devanampiyo Piyadasi rlja eva aha asti jano 
uehavacham mahgalam karote abadhesu vl ® avl- 
havivahesu vl putalabhesu va pavasammhi va 
etamhicha anamhicha jano uchlvacham mahgalam 
karote ® eta tu mahadayo bahukamcha bahuvi- 
dhamcha chhudamcha nirathamcha mahgalam karo¬ 
te ta katavyameva tu mahgalam apaphalaiii tu kho 
etlrisam mahgalam ayam tu mahiphale mahgale 
ya dhammamahgale tata dasabhatakamhi samya¬ 
patipati gurlnam apachiti sidhu ® panesu sayame 


il^ As the sheriffs were ai 5 >omted by Asoka, not at the 
begmimg of his mgn, hnt in the eleventh year after his 
ascension to the Ihxone, as we learn from No. V. of Gimir 
BO they do not belong to the above-mentioned magi8^ 


f ^e DhanIS redaction reads—*' All the time that 
have been rmgnmg, the inspectors over, &c, have had i 
communicate to me the intemeN^ of the peopie/* 

* Thns fer .Kem, ut pp. 75, 76, 


i Lassen, Ind. Alt II. p. 268, note 1 ; and Mrs. Spiers^s 
Mjem Anc. Indian p. 2B6. ‘Bvnionf {Lotus de la Bonne 
P* wd) tramslates the last sentence, “mais cela est 
tnffime a faire si ee ffest par tin h^roisme snp^rienr,** 

readings are:—^In line 2 hhatilcamM for 
oiwmkanMt; saThsiutaioT sastutu} ojad samandmaih for 
In line 3 midff-arkhho for andrcihho. and sams~ 
so tdtU kam {or Mri) for 
somhdkata. v ^ 
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sadhti bamliaiiasaniaiianaiii sadliudaiiaih et^iCha ^ 
afieclia etarisam dliammamaiigalaiii nama ta vata- | 
vyam pita va ^ putena va bliata va svamikena a 

idaiii sadlui idaiii katavya inangalam ava^tasa -v 
atiiasa nistanaya astioba pavutaiii ^ sadliiidaiiaiii s 

iti na ill ctarisaiii asti danaiii va anagabo y§- t 

yarisam dbailimadanam va dliaiiimaiiiigalio va ta g 
tu kbo miteiia va siihadayena ® natikena va salia- c 
yaiia va ovaditavyaiii tarabi-tambi pakarane idaiii ^ 
kacbam idaiii sadba imini saka . . . ® svagaiii 
aradhetii iti kacba imini katavyataraiii yatba 

svagaradbi.§ ^ 

Professor Kern’s amended text and translations ^ 
are as follows 

^Devanampiyo Piyadasi raja evam aba: asti ja- 
no ucbavacbaiii niangalaiii karote abadbesu va < 
3 ayfibavivabesn va putalabbesn va pavasambi va; 
etamhicba auambicba jano iicbfivacbam niangalam 
karote. ^ Eta tii mabadayo babukaiiicba babuvi- 
daiiicha clibudaiiicba niratbaiiiclia niangalani 
karote. Ta katavyameva tn mangalain apapbalaiii 
tn kbo etarisam inafigalaTii; ayaiii tn mahapbalaiii 
ya dbaiiimainafigalain; tat eta; dasabbatakambi 
samyapatipati, giirdnarir apacbiti sadbn, ^panesu 

sayamo sadliurbamliaiiasaniam^ 

Etacba anacba dliaminamangalam nama; ta vata- 
vyarii pita va « piiteiia va bbata va svamikena ya; 
idaiii sadbii; idaiii katavyam mangalam (y)ava 
tasaatbasa nistanaya. Asticha pavntam ’^sadbrn 
danaiii iti; na tu etaiisaiii asti danaiii va anngabo 
va yarisaiii dhaninrulhanaiii va dbanmianngabova. 
Tatukho mitena va snhadayena, natikena vf^ 
saha^’ena va oviuiitav3'ani tanibi-tanibi pakaaapo. 
idarh kacluuii., idaih sadlvu iti. Imfmi saka-(Idm 
haromlo) svagaiii aradhetn iti kdcbani (?) imlni 
katavyataraiii yatiia svagaradlu. 

In Sanskrit 

Devdnilmpriyab Priyadarsi rajaivam aba: asti 
jana ncbol4vacbam niangalam kurata ,4badhesbti , 
vavahavivabcsbu vi, pntrambbesbn v4 pravase,. v^. ^ 
Etasmimscbdnyasmimscba jana ncbch^vacbam 
mangalam kiirnte. Etat ta mabtoMbo balm- 

kaucbababuvidbanclmkslmdrancba mrartbancba 
mangalaitL knriite* Tat . kartavyam eva tn manga 
lain; alpapbalan tn kbalv etMrisam mangalam, 
Man tn mab4pbalam mangalam yad dharmaman-' 

galam; tatraitat: dlsabbritakesha ^ samyakprati-, 
pattir, gnrtlnlim apacbitis sMbnr, jiv^sbn samya- 
mas sadbnr bribmanasmmanebbyas sMhnd^nam. 
EtaobcbUnyacbcbait^drisam dbarmamangalaib n - 

ma; tad vaktavyam pitii v4 pntrena v4 bbratra 
va svaminl v4 : idaiii sMbn, idaiii kartavyam man- 

§ Tbe new readings here arebine 2 , vM'hesu for 
vtvdfmu, and BtamU for etrnnht X. $, cmuda. 7 iioU^ 
chhudarhva. L. 4 , totafor taieta. There is a trace <>f ^ Aj 
or perhaps rather A ; hnt it appears as if the sonlptor had 


galaiii yavat tasyartbasya nisbtbaydb. Asticha 
pragnktam sadbndanam” iti; na tvetadrisam 
asti danam vanngrabo va, yadrisam dbarmadanaili 
va dbarmanngraho va. Tat tn kbalu mitrena va 
snhridayena, jnatina va, sabayena vavavaditavyam 
tasmimstasmiu prakarape; idam kartavyam, idaiii 
sadbviti. Imani sakalani knrvant svargam ara- 
dbayeteti krityanimaiii knryattaram yatba svar- 
garddbi. 

Translation of No. IX. 

King Be van amp riy a Priyadarsin 
speaks tbns:—It is a fact that men do all kinds 
of things which are thought to assure luck, as 
well in sicknesses as at betrothals and marriages, 
at the getting of children, or at going from borne. 
On these and 'other occasions men do all kinds 
of things wbieb are thought to bring -pros¬ 
perity. But be 'is a great fool who dpes all 
those manifold, multifarious, vain and useless 
things. This, however, does not indeed re¬ 
move the necessity of a man’s doing sometbmg 
which will bring prosperity, [f but such a kind 
as has been named is of little use, while of 
great use is true piety. To that belongs 
proper treatment of servants and subordinates, 
sincere reverence for elders and masters, sin¬ 
cere self-restraint towards living beings, sin¬ 
cere charity to Brahmans and monks. These 
and other suchlike actions—that is called true 
piety. Every man musb hold that forth to 
others, whether he is a father, or a son, a 
brother, a lord; this is noble ; this must a man 
do as something that assures luck, until his 
aim has been fully attained. Mention was 
made just now of ‘‘ sincere charitynow there 
is no charity, no affection to he compared to 
charity or affection springing from true piety. 
It is Just this which a well-meaning friend, 
relative, or companion musE at every occurring 
opportunity, impress on another, that this 
is duty, this is proper. By doing all this, a man 

can merit heaven ; therefore let him who wishes 

to gain heaven for himself fulfil, above all 
things, these his duties. 

No. X. reads thus 

^ Devanaiiipiyo Piyadasi raja yaso va kifci(ih) va na 
mahlkth^vahlL manate anata tad^ptano dighayacha 

me jano, ^ dhammasusfimsa sushsatM dhammaYU*» 


HmseH erased it. X. 4^, gurikiarh for L. 6, 

Jt a caLedhy careiessBess, 

the writer of Kapnrdigiri has not understood the meaning. 
Bhaufi is unintelligible. 
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tamoha anuvidhijatam etakaya Devanampiyo Pi- 
yadasi raja yaso ya kiti va ichhati, ^ ya tu kichi 
parakamate Deyanaiii Piyadasi raja ta savam 
paratikaya kimti sakale apaparisave asa esa tti 
parisaye ya apaiiinaiti, ^dilkaram tu kho etaiii 
chhudakena ya jauena usatena ya auata ageiia 
parakamena sayam parichajipta eta tu klio usatena 
dtlkaram.^ 

Prof. Kern’s reyised text and translations are:— 

^ Devanampiyo Piyadasi raja yaso va kiti(m) va 
na makathayalia manata anata tadaptane digba- 
yacha me jano, ^ dhaiiimasusdsaih sususatam 
dhammayutamclia anuyidhiyatarh. Etakaya De¬ 
vanampiyo Piyadasi raja yaso va kitim y^ ichhati. 

® Ya tu kichi parakamate Devanampiyo Piyadasi 
raja ta savaiii paratikaya; kiiiiti ? sakalo apapa- 
risavo asa; esa tu parisavo ya apiiiiinaiii. ^“Dh- 
karam tu kho etain chhudakena vajanena, usatena 
va, ahata agena parakamena savaiii parichajipta. 
Eta tu kho usatena ddkaram. 

In Sanskrit:— 

^ Devanampriyah Priyadarsi rajayaso va kirtim va 
na maharthavaham, amarhsyata, yadi na tatadve 
dirghayachatajjano dharmasusrhsham susnlsheta 
2 dharmoktanchanuvidhiyeta. Etavata eva Deva¬ 
nampriyah Priyadarsi r4ja yaso va kirtim vecli- 
chhati. ^ Yat tukinchit pardkramate Devll.nd.mpri- 
yah Priyadarsi raja, tat sar yam paratrikaya; kimiti? 
sakalo ’pasravas syat. Esha tvasravo yad apun- 
yam. ^ Dushkaran tu khaly etat kshudrakena va 
janenonnatena vanyatragryena parakramena sarvam 
parityajya. Etat tu khaldnnatena dushkaram. 

Translation of No. X. 

King Devanampriya Priyadarsin does 
not deem that renown and great name bring ad¬ 
vantage greatly, if, at the same time, his people, 
lor the present and afterwards, were not prac- 
tising right obedience, and following exhorta¬ 
tion to virtue. In so far only, King Devanam¬ 
priya Priyadarsin desires renown and great 
name. All, therefore, that king Devanampriya 
Priyadarsin strenuously strives after, is for the 
life hereafter, so that he may he wholly and 
altogether free from blemish.* Kow blemish 
is the same as sinfulness. .But such a thing is 
indeed difficult to anyone, whatever be he, a 
person of low degree or of high station, unless 
with the utmost exertion of power, by sacrificing 
eveiything.f But this is indeed most difficult 
for a person of high station. 

^ ^Pii^rdigiri has “ mthout blemish.” 
specte!^* seH-sacrifice and seH-derial m all re. 

J The corrections supplied here are four ;—In lines 3 


- ^ Savata vijitamhi Dev4narapiyasa Piyadasino 

i raiio, ^ evamapi pachanitesa yatha Chodd P4da 
1 Safciyaputo Ketalaputo a Tamba'^-pamni, Ahtiyako 
I Yonaraja, yevapi tasa Ahtiyasa samipam ^ rdjano, 
I savata Dcvanaiiipiyasa Piyadasino ra.no dve chi- 
b ktchha kata, manusachikichha; pasuchikichhd- 
b cha; osudhaiiicha yani manusopaganicha ® pasopa- 
gaiiicha yata-yata nasti, savata hdrdpitdnicha 
ropapitanicha ^ mdlanicha phalanicha yata-yata” 

, nasti, savata hardpitdnicha ropapitdnicha ; » pam- 
thesd kupacha khandpita, vachhacha ropapita parr- 
bhogaya pasumaniisanam.J 

Dr. Kern translates this literally into Sanskrit 
as— 

^ Sarvatra rashtre Devdnampriyasya Priyadarsino 
rdjnas, tathaivo pratyanteshu, yatha Choddh, Pdn- 
dyah Satyaputrah, Keralaputra’d Tdmraparnim 
Antiyoko Yavanardjo, yechdpi tasya sdmantd, *rd- 
jdnah, sarvatra Devdndmpriyasya Priyadarrino 
rdjno dvayichikifcsd krita, manushyachikitsd pasii- 
chikitsacha; aushadhdnicha yani manushyopagdni- 
cha. pasdpaganicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatra- 
hdritdiiicha tadropanahclxa kdritam, mdldnicha 
phalanicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatrdhdritdni- 
cha tadropanancha kdritarh, kdpdicha pathishu 
khdnitd, vrikshdndndilcha ropanaih kdritam pari- 
bhogdya§ pasumanushyanam. 

Translation* 

In the whole dominion of King Devanam¬ 
priya Priyadarsin, as also in the adjacent 
countries, as Choi a, Pandya, Satya- 
putra, Keralaputra, - as far as Tamra- 
p a r n i, the kingdom of Antioch us the 
Grecian king and of his neighbour kings,|[ 
the system of caring for the sick, both of men 
and cattle, followed by King Devanam¬ 
priya Priyadarsin, has been everywhere 
brought into practice, and at all places where 
useful healing herbs for men and cattle were 
wanting he has caused them to be brought and 
I planted; and at all places where roots and 
i fruits were wanting he has caused them to foe 
brought and planted; also he has ^^aused wells 
to he dug and trees to be planted, on the roads, 
for the benefit of men and cattle. 

Ho. lY, on the DehH Pillar,^'*[f reads thus :*— 
^Devinampiye Piyadasi litja hevath aha : du- 
vadasavasahhisitena me dhaffimalipi Hkhapita 
lokasa hitasukhaye. Se tam apahata** tam-tam 

^ yaxfitapajanf for a Tamha^ani: hx Hue 3 rdfd for 
rdmraud m Hue Mjdno for r^ano. * ^ ^ ^ 

a e first place, B a k t r 1 a. 

W^ Boc. Bmg. voL YI. p. 580» 
vamnt; ajpakafd, i.e. ofpaham, 
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dliammavadM (m) papova. Hevam lokasa lii- 
tasukheti pataveklifiini; t atlia iyarii natisu, 
hevam patyasamaesu, lievaiii apakaUiesu kama- 
kari+ sakham avahamiti, tathacha vidahami. 
Hemeva savanikiiyesu patavekhami; savapa- 
samdapi me pujita vividhaya pujaya; echa 
yam atana § pachiipagamane, se me mokhya- 
mate. Saddavisa'iivasabhisitena me iyam dliam- 
malipi likliapita. 

In Sanskrit this is rendered :— 
Devanampriyah Priyadarsi rajaivam aha: 
dvadasavarshabhishiktena maya dharmalipir le- 
khita lokasya hitasnkhaya. Yas|j taiii na pra- 
harta, tantam dliarriiavriddhim prapmiyat. 
Evam lokasya liitasukham iti pratyavekshe; ya- 
thedamjnatishu, tafcha. pratyasaxmeshn, tathiipa- 
krishfceshu kamakari sukham avahamiti, tatha¬ 
cha vidadhiimi. Evameva sEirvaxiikayeshu pratya¬ 
vekshe ; sarvaparishada api maya pujita. vivi¬ 
dhaya pujaya yachcliedam atmano ’bhyupaga- 
manam tan me mnkhyamatam Shadvimsativar» 
shabhishiktena mayeyam dharmalipir lekhita. 
Tra>nslation of No. IF. on the Dehli Fillar, 
King De v^nampriya Priyadarsin 
speaks thusTwelve years after my corona¬ 
tion, I caused a righteonsness-edicfc to be written 
for the benefit and happiness of the public. 
Every onu who leaves that nnassailed shall 
obtain increase of merit in more than one re¬ 
spect. I direct my attention to what is useful 
and pleasant for the public,^ and take such 
measures as I think will further happiness, 
while I provide satisfaction to my nearest 
relatives, and to (my subjects) who are near, 
as well as to them who dwell far off. As 
much do I devote my care to all corporations ; 
also I have honoured members of all sects 
with every kind of work of honour, although, 
at the same time, I esteem my own communion 
the most highly. This righteousness-edict I 
have canscd to be written twenty-six years 
after my coronation. 

No. II. of the Dehli pillar** reads 
Devanampiye Piyadasi laja hevam aha; sad- 
davisativasa-abhisitena me iyam dhammalipi 
likhapita. liajnk^ me hahusn panasatasahasesu 
Janasi ayuta; di* tesaiii ye ahhihale va damde va 

i* Yanant: pajtwBkhdrwi; Sans, pratya/velcshe. 

X Perliaps for hiinctThkdni, fcdwotfcdwd. 

§ Yariant, ata^d. 
i| Literally: sa Mm 

^ is the Latin “ utfie dmoi. 

** See Bnmonf, Lotusj p. 741. 
tf Perhaps for dycitd; Sans, dyo^ttu. 


atapatiye me kate; kimti? lajukaJJ asvatha 
abhita kammani pavatayevum, janasa janapadasa 
hitasukham upadahevum, anugahine vacha§§ 
sukhiyanadukhiyanam janisamtill II dhammaynte- 
nacha viyovadisamti janam janapadam; kimti ? 
hidatamcha palatamcha aladhayevuti. Lajukapi 
lahamti^®f patichalitave mam pulisanampi me 
chhamdanani* patichalisamti. Tepi chakani vi¬ 
yovadisamti ; yena mamlajuka chaghamti aladha- 
yitave. Athahi pajam viyataye dhatiye nisijitu 
asvathe hoti “ viyata dhati chaghati me pajaiii 
sukbam paliha^veti,’’ hevam mamalajuka kata 
janapadasa hitasukhaye, yena ete abhita asva¬ 
tha samtef avimana kammani pavatayevuti, 
Etena me lajukanam ahhihale va damde va ata¬ 
patiye ka'^e ; ichhitaviya hi esa kiti :^viyohalasa- 
matacha siya, damdasamatacha. Ava itepicha 
me avuti: bamdhanahadhanam munisanam tili- 
tadamdanam patavadhanam tini divas^i me 
yote diihue, natikavakani, nijhapayisamti jivi- 
tayeti, nanasamgamchaj nijhapayitave danaih 
dahamti, palatikam upavasam va kachhamti. 
Ichha hi me hevam niludhasapi§ kalasi pala* 
tarn aladhayevTiti, janasacha vadhati vividhe 
dhammachalaue, sayame, danasavibh%eti. 

Rendered into Sanskrit this becomes :— 

Devanampriyah Priyadarsi rajaivam ^a: 
shadvimsativarshabhishiktena mayeyam dharma¬ 
lipir lekhita. Maham^tra maya bahushu jiva- 
satasahasreshu jana ayuktah ; tesham abhiyogo 
va damdo vi svalantrah kritah ? Eamiti ? maha- 
matra asvasta abhitah karm&ni pravairtayeyur, 
janasya janapadasya hitasukham upadadhyus, 
sauugraha vacha sukhakaranaduhkhakaranam 
jnasyanti ' dharmayuktyacha nirnayam vadi- 
shyanti janasya janapadasya; kimiti? aihikan- 
cha paratrikan charadhayeynr iti. ^ Mahamatra 
apy arhanti paricharitam m^, matpumshanam 
api chhandam pratyeshyanti, Te ^pi chakreshu 
nirnayam vadishyanti; yena mam mahamatra 
arhhnty aradhayitnin. Yatha hi prajam vyak- 
tayam dhatryiim nisrijyasvasto hhavati: * ‘ vyakta 
dhatri pratipadyate matprajam sukham parira- 
kshitum” iti, evam maya mahamatrah krita 
janapadasya Mtasukhaya, yenaite ’bhita asvastas 
sanfco ’vimanasah karmani pravartayeynr iti. 
Etena maya maha matranam abhiyogo v4 dando 

Xt Yanants,—Zot/afeA, &c. 

5^ Yar,—(or, vnohchS). ^ ^ . 

Ill Perhaps for icwxwaThtx. 

* Perhaps for sanipi, -sdmpt, and clmThdamnam. 

t Perhaps for 

t Tevh2i>^a fox namndsarhtayhvor. ^ ^ 

^ fox uiUdhasipi ox 
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vii svatantrah kritah. Eshtavya hy esht kirtir 

yad vyavakarasamataclia syad dandasamalaclia. 

Tavad ito ’piciia iiiada-vrittii* yad baiidliaim.> 
baddhanam mamisliyanjim tiritadanflaiiaai prap- 
tavadMnam trayo divasa maya yautakaiii dat- 
tam, anyunadliikah, ksliapayisliyaB,ti jivitam iti; 
nanasangaiiclia ksbapayitnm danam dasyaiiti 
paratrikam iipavasaficlia karisbyanti, ^Iclicnlia 
lii madiyaivarh nirodliasyapi kale paratryam 
ariidhayeyar iti, janasyaclia vardkate vividlia- 
dliarmacharanain saiiiyamo da-iiasamvibkaga iti. 

Tmmlatlon of No, II, on the ItehU Fillar. 

King D e T a n a m p r i y a P r i y a d a r s i n 
speaks tlms : Twenty-six years after my corona¬ 
tion I have caused this righteousness-edict 
to be written. I have appointed slieriffs over 
many Hundred tkousands of souls in the land; 

I Have granted to them free power of instituting 
legal prosecution and inflicting puiiisliment, 
with intent that the- sheriffs undisturbed and 
undismayed shall discharge their functions; 
further the interest tod the happiness of the 
inhabitants of town and country j take cogni¬ 
zance, with benevolence in their manner of speak¬ 
ing:, of what awakens satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion; and with justice shall pronounce judgment 
among the residents in town and country, so that 
they may receive reward here and hereafter. 

And the sheriffs must serve me, and, at the 
same time, they shall take cognizance of the 
wishes of my men.|l They shall also pronounce 
judgment i.ii the provinces, and therewith shall 
the sheriffs be pleased to satisfy me. Because, 
as any one who entrusts his offspring to a nurse 
is at rest, thinking “an efficient nurse will 
take care of my offspring diligently and well,” so 
have I appointed sheriffs for the advantage and 
happiness cf the natives, so that they, feeling 
themselves undisturbed and undismayed, may 
without reluctauce prosecute their business. 
For this end I have committed to the sole 
power of the sheriffs both legal prosecution and 
imposition of punishment. Because it is an 
enviable renown (for a prince) that there is 
equality of law and* equity of punishment. IJp 
bo the present day it has also been a steadfast 
custom of niiiie to grant to the prisoners who 
have been condemned to the utmost punish¬ 
ment, and have reached the time of execution, 
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a respite of three days, no more and no less; 
out of consideration that they must be deprived 
of lile, and in order to forsake every attach¬ 
ment to other things, shall they give alms, and 
prepare themselves for the life hereafter. For 
thus is my wish, that they, even in the time of 
imprisonment, ma}^ secure to themselves the 
happiness of an hereafter, and the practice of 
vi.rtue in every kind of respect, self-control, and 
generous liberality, may increase among the 
people. 

Ko. I. of the Dhauli rock inscriptions^ reads 
thus:— 

(Deva)iiaihpiyasa (vacha)neiia Tosaliyam ma- 
hamata nagalavi(yo)hrilaka (va)taviya am kichhi 
de(kham)i ham namtaih ichhihhim kalinam 
enaih pativedaye ham duvalatecha alabhe ham 
esacha me mokhyainatadnva(le etasi at ha) si am 
tuphe. anusathi tuphehi bahusix panasahasesu 
ajnta janame gachhacha sumusisjuiam save su- 
munise paja mamii atha pajiiye ichhaini Imka ka 
savaihna sitasukhona hi(ialo(kika)palaloniheya 
y(ujevliti). 

This is first corrected by Dr. Kern thus- 

Devanampiyasa vachanena Tosaliyaih malia- 
mata nagalaviyohalaka vataviya: am kichhi 
dekhami haih nitem icliami, kalinam enam pati¬ 
vedaye ham, duvrilatecha alabhe liaiii; esacha 
me inokhyamataduvaie etasi athasi am tuphe 
anusathfi. Tuphe hi bahusu panasaliasesii ajiitil 
jane me gachliecha sumunisananL Save sumu- 
nise paja mama; |itha pajaya ichami liakam to 
savena' liitasukhena hidalokikapalalokikaye yu- 
jevuti. 

And tmnslated into Sanskrit this becomes 

Devanampriyasya vachanena Tosalyam maha- 
matra nagaravyavaluiraka* vaktavyfili : yat kin- 
chit pasyiirny aliam n.ita;m ichckhami, karinfini 
enah prativeda}'e liam; etachclia mama mu- 
khyamatadvaram etasminn arthe yad yuyani 
anusishfcahyuyamhi bahushu j Ivasahasreshv 
ayukta majjan© gachchhecha sujananam. Sarvas 
sujanah prajil me; yatha prajayily ichchhamy 
aham t© sarvena hitasukhenaihalokikaparaloki- 
kaya yujyeyur iti. 

Tmmlaticn of No, J. of the Dlmult Insmjptions, 
In the name of D e v a n a m p r i y a be it said to' 
the magistrates charged with the jurisdiction 
of the city of T o s a i i. Every cause which is 


THE ESTDIAiSr AHTIQIJARY. 


11 Ifc is not quite certain wliether this means snbordmate 
functionaries, or subjects in general. We may remark that 
the word for ‘‘ men” in the widest signification is, in tbe 


M%adM of the edicts, mmiise, mi^irnlise. 

’f See Bnrnouf. Loiws de la Bonne Loi, p. 672 . 
* Better vydva>h&rik^. 
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submitted to iny judicial decision I wish to 
have investigated; I coiivince myself of the 
guilt of the perpetrators, and I act myself ac¬ 
cording to a steadfast principle.t The prin¬ 
ciple on which 1 place the highest value in 
these is coinaianicated to you in this instruc¬ 
tion. Because ye are placed o ver many thousands 
of souls among the people, and over the whole 
number of tlie good. Every good man is a 
child tome; as for a cliild, 1 wish tliat they.']: 
may be blessed with everything which is useful . 
and pleasant for Uiis'world and hcrcalter. 

No, XIV. of Glnidr, 

The last of the edicts is engravedto the right 
of the thirbeeiifch, and is in five and a half lines. 
Ito'eads thus.:— 

: ■ ^ Ayaiii dhaihmalipi Devaiiampiyena Piyadasina 
rah^ lekhapita asti eva ^ sanikkifcena asti majha- 
mena asti, vistatana naoha savam savata ghatitaih 
®, niah^lakepi, vijitarii balnicha, .likhitam'- Hkhapa^ 
yisamchema.asticha etakaiii punapuuavutam.tasa- 
tasa afchasa madhhritaya kiiiiti jano tathil patipa- 
jetha tafca ekada asamataui likhitani asamdesani 
va sachhayakaranaiii va ^ alochepta lipikarapara- 
dheha va.§ 

Professor Kern’s revised reading of the text is 
as follows •’— 

^ Ayaxh dhariimalipi Dev^naiiipiyena Piyadasina 
raila lekhapita; asti eva * samkhitena, asti majha- 
mena, asti vistatena, nocha savarii savata ghatitaiii; 

® mab^lakaihhi vijitaih, bahucha likhitam likhapa- 
yisam . . . Asticha otakarii ^ punapunavutaih 
tasa-tasa atliasa mUdhdriyd (or madhdrat%a) ; 
kirati? jano tatba patipajetha. h-Tata ekada asa- 
matarii likhitam asadisaiii vil sachhayakaranani v4 
® alochepta Iipikai4pai4dhena va. 

In Sanskrit'"■■ 

lyam dharmalipir Devaiiampriyena Priyadarsina 
r^jnd lekhitH; asty eva sahkshepato ’sti niadhya- 
mam asti vistirena, nacha sarvaih sarvatra ghati- 
tam ; mahaddhi rashtram bahucha likhitam alili- 
kham. Asticha, tavat, punah punaruktara, tasya- 
tasyarthasya mSdhuryat; kimiti ? janas tatha 
pratipadyeteti Tattad okadasarnaptaih likliitam 

t DvCmim, properly “entrance*,” is not only upfiojct abliij%- 
as the native lexicographers periphriirt^o it, but also 
wydya, “principle, faudamental elemenit, axioui, metliog. 
Thus (t’.p.) when, in the Pane ft edit rttra, lOG, 17, it is said 
dharmaji&stradu6tre7uiismakam ■niracuj’nh thhi. that means 
“ give sentence according to the principh.i3 pertainnig to. 
jurisprudence.” It is true that the proper meaning of 
nydyto itself is also “ entrance,” 

X “ They ” in the plural, on account of the plural idea in 
the collective “ every.” 

§ The new readings in the estampage an? r—iu line 2 
jsmyato for paw to; in line 4 l:bhti for hiti; m imt=! a 
asarhdesam tor asadeiam. 


asadf isaiii va, saclichhayopekshaya va lipikarapa- 
radlieiia va. 


I}i ChllslCLiLOll of Ao. XTV. Oj" 

Kiiig D evaiiiimpriya Friyadarsin 
has caused this rigliteousness-edict to be 
vmtten, here concisely, there in moderate 
compass, in a third place again at full length, 
so that it is not found altogether everywhere 
worked out; (?) for the kingdom is great, and 
what I have caused to be written much, 
liepetitions occur also, in a cortaiii measure, on 
account of the sweetness of various points, 
in order that the people should in that way (the 
more willingly) receive it. If sometimes the 
one or other is Avriften incompletely or not in 
order, it is because care has not been taken to 
make a good tmnscript||, or by the fault of the 
copyist (i.e.; the stone-cutter). 

: Frofessor Kern thus concludes :^Tlie edicts 
introduced into this treatise give an idea of 
whaf the king did for his subjects in his’wi^^ 
empire, which extended from Behar to Gaii- 
dhara, from the Himalaya to the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel and Fandya^. . They are not unim¬ 
portant for the criticism of the Buddhistic 
traditions, though they give us exceedingly 
little concerning the condition of the doctrine 
and its adherents. The prince went over to 
Buddhism in the eleventh year of his reign. 
He was a zealous Buddhist who concerned 
himself with the spiritual interest, and even with 
the catechism, of his co-religionists. At fitting 


time and place, he makes mention, in a modest 


and becoming manner, of the doctrine which he 
had embraced; but nothing of a Buddhist spirit 
can be discovered in his state policy. From the 
Y^vj beginning * of his reign he was a good 
prince. His ordinances concerning the sparing 
of animal life agi^ee much more closely Avith the 
ideas of the heretical Jainas than those of the 
Buddhists. 

Although, then, the inscriptions of A s o k a 


11 Sanskrit chMyd “ transenpt., copy, is wautiny in the 
ictionarios; the word is well known to tlie panJits, and 
wurs also ia the Bombay editions ot Sanskrit drama... 

' In one part of No. V.. wWob is equally eorruiit lu all tin? 


-GamdhUranam xhb biivu,—x , 

iD}iftuJt“Yana—Kambocha—Gamdkal esu, La- 

h i k a - P 1 1 e ni k e s u. Except the last name, this 
in easily be restored, hi Girnar.‘ Y o n a K a m b o j a 
atodhirilnam K4sUka- Petenik aiiam 
'hese names have been already explained correctly by 
•rof. Lassen, with perhaps, the exception of the la^t. 
,ee Ind. Alt. (2nd ed.) 13/ fi. IL 
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tlie Humane may be only in part of direct in¬ 
terest for tbe Mstory of BuddHsm, yet the 
trouble bestowed upon the reading has not been 
lost. The A s oka with whom we become ac¬ 
quainted, from his own words forms a striking 
contrast to the caricature which is exhibited 
to us in the works of Buddhists and others as 
the image of the noble king. 


[The reader unacquainted with the history of these in¬ 
scriptions will get oome light from papers in the Jour. 
B. As. 8oc. vols. VIII. and XII. by Professor H. H, 
Wilson; ajid in Jour. Bomb. Br. B. As. Soc., Jan. 1850 
and Jan. 1853, by the late Eev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay ; 
Burnonf’s Lotus de Ui Bomie Loi, Appendix X.; Mrs. 
Spiers’s Life in Ancient India; Lassen’s Alterth. Bd. 
II.; &c. Much of the ingenious criticism of Dr. Kern 
has been omitted in the above abstract from want of 
room.] 


THE INDIAN ANTIQTJAEY. 


A GRANT OF CHHITTARAJADEYA,TVIAHAMANpALESVARA OF THE KONKANA. 

BY G. BliHLER. 


This grant is one of the series of inscriptions 
from which extracts have been given by Mr. 
Wathen (^Jour, Beng, As. Soc. vol. 11. p. 383). 

Through the kind offices of Mr. F. F. 
Arbuthnot, Collector of Bombay, I obtained the 
loan of the original from the owner, Mr. Hormasji 
C. Ashbumer, on whose land near B h a n d u p it 
was found some forty years ago. The plates are 
three in number, and are connected by a very 
stout ring with a seal, bearing a Garuda, the 
cognizance of the Silaharas. Each plate 
measures 7| inches by 4|. The first and the last 
are inscribed on the inner side only, and the 
second on both sides. They are well pre¬ 
served. The characters are ancient Devaniigari, 
and closely resemble those of the Malwa inscrip¬ 
tions of V a k p a t i, B h 0 j a, and their success¬ 
ors, as well as those of the later Rashtrakutas 
or Yadavas. 

The donor of this gi'ant is 0 h h it t a raj a- 
d e V a,* of the S i 1 a h a r a or S i 1 a r a dynasty, 
which derives its descent from the Yidyadhara 
Jimuta vahana, the son of Jimutaketu, 
and is sometimes called simply the Yidyadhara 
family-t The Yidyadharas are a race of de¬ 
migods frequently mentioned in Buddhist works, 
and appear as the attendants of Siva in certain le¬ 
gends, such as those treated in the YfihathafJhds 
of Kshemendra and Somadeva. The progenitor 
of the family, J i m u t a v a h a n a, has, of course, 
no better claim to be considered a historical person 
than the Chuluka, from whom the Chalukyas 
are sometimes derived. Lassen J thinks that the 
il ah a r a s are of northern 5rigm, as a Kafir tribe 
called S il fir is found in northern Kabuhstan. 

* Mr. Watheu’s Cbbinnar4ja is a misreading, and Prof. 
Lassen’s Gbibnarfya a further distortion of Mr. Wathen’s 
mistake. 

t Conf., ViMMdnJca cLarita VIII. J. 


But, be that as it may, during the 9th and 10th 
centuries of onr era the Silaharas were feuda¬ 
tories of the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta, and 
later of the Ch alukyas of Kalyana, and held, 
besides the Konkana, considerable parts of the 
Dekhan, between Sattara andBelgam.§ They 
were probably divided into two or more distinct 
lines. The va7hsdmlis are, however, in great 
confusion, as the inscriptions in which they 
occur have been deciphered imperfectly. Ac¬ 
cording to onr inscription the vcmsdvali stands 
as follows:— 

1. Kapardi L 

2. Pulasakti. 

rS. Kapardi II., sumamed Lagbu. 
4. Ghayuvanta. 


5. Jhanjha. 0, Goggi. 

1 

7. Vajjadadeva L 

I 

8. Aparajita. 


j 9. Vajjadadeva II. 
10. Kesideva j 

(Saka 939). I 

11. Ghhittaraja 

(gaka946)..' 

The name of the fourth king is certainly 
wrong. For the metre requires that its first 
syllable should be long. Probably Y appuvanna, 
the reading of the facsimile|| of the grant of 
Kesi deva (Arikesari) .gives the correct form. 

I Ind, Alt voL IV. p. 113. 

§ See Laasen, Ind, Alt toL IV. loc* cit 

II As. Bes. Tol. I. p. S5V 


I 
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It is also probable that a king has been omitted The donee, A m a d e y a i y a, son of Vipranoda- 
between Aparajita and VajjadadeYa IL, maiya, who belonged to the Ghhandogasaklia 

or at least the real name of Aparajita has been left of the Samayeda, musfc haYe been a sonfchemer, 

out; for the yerse in which the names of Ke- as the termination of his name, aiya, shows, 

sideva and VajjadadeYa II. occurs is mutilated. The same remark applies to the ministers 
It consists of two only, the second of Sihapaiya and Fagan aiya, and the 

which ofiends against the metre. Besides, a writer of the icesam, J o g a p a i y a. 

comparison with Kesideva’s (Arikesarf s) grant The field which was granted to Amadevaiya 

shows that there followed a good deal after y. 8, was situated in the Yillage of Noicra, now 
which is left out in our Msami. Unfortunately Notuahor^ belonging to the y i s h a y a or taluka ox 
the latter portion of the facsimile giyen in the S h a t s h a s h t h i, the modern Salsette, and in- 

foe SesearcJ/es and the whole of the transla- eluded in Sristhilnaka or Thana. The 

tionare so untrustworthy as to be useless for yillage of Goihyani is now called Gowhan, 

the purpose of attempting a restoration. Like and lies a little north of Bhafidup. Gomymedi 
nearly all inscriptions read fifty or sixty years is not to he traced on the Trigonometrical 
ago, Kesideva’s grant requires re-deciphering. Survey map, hut it may be the old name of 

The date of the gnant is given as Sunday, BMndup, which occupies nearly the place as- 
Kartika Suddha 15, Saka 948 (ne. 1026 A.i).)j and signed to GoTapavali. It is worthy of note 
it is added that an eclipse of the sun took place ' that the “ king’s highroad” (rdjajjatlia), which, 
on that day* It is clear that either the date must according to the grant, passed to the west of 
be wrong, or that instead of * an eclipse of the mn’ the piece of land granted, followed nearly the 
an ‘ eclipse of the wioow’ ought to be read. I sus- same line as the present road from Bombay 
pect that the former is the case, and that, while to Thana. It no doubt connected one of the 
the grant %oas made on the occasion of an eclipse many harbours of Salsette, or Bombay, with 
of the sun, it was written on the date mention- ' Thana. Regardingtheresidence of Chhittadeva, 
ed. A similar discrepancy occurs on theMorvi Puri, lam only able to repeat Mr. Wathen’s 
plate,* which is dated Sudi 5, when an eclipse conjecture that it may be Garapuri or Ble- 
of the sun is stated to have taken place ! phanta.t 

Transcript- 

Plate!. 

(') II 1 flET Prspy f; 'TPHYTRT- 

{'0 11 7r| aur i 

(®) R 1! ?fcr 

(0 II 

{®) 11 ^rrcRTT^ q 

(0 ^ [R] 11 cR% fsatgjg’- 

(®) ?fr 1 ?'3T>TT?T?q' *nf?*rs^F^‘ rt- 

(0 11 |RI* 

(") ^ ii ^ 

{'0 fR wm: I 'sfiTTRW' ii 

(‘0 ^ 5^17^: I ERWruRRT#^: ^ H 

* I™J. ^«fc. 0 l. ILp.258. " ' L.r,read facsimile 

tP08aiblyE%nrl.-]ElD. in vol. I.p. 313; perUps 

t Liue2.read I. 4, read^tW- L.5,read compare facsimile 4.. Bee. Icc.mf.L. 8, read^nHT. 
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I rr|rf- 

i ftr5=rT-§ 



cr^JTrsTff^Fssrs^JTrJiT 

(’■^) # 5ifff%^rrrr^r 

, Plate II,d. 

( ' ) f^ tI?-r5’?rfN5^'N II sRT: 

(*) Jlf^U^qWer^^^FT^'^UR^^^r^TrfS^l^TN^fTNJTfTR^^ 

(- ) jrf^3r:?rrrsf?grr^r3rg^m^%?rR?rJT'^^5^^ 

(®) ¥»TiT^r^'T3^ uNj^rruf^ cr%s:r37f^crRrc5STfN 

(") it'^CTlMq'UTRrf^CirC^'^Wff 
(") ®rrtJRi ?ri% sr^tirr^ ^ ^ 

i ®) rr^C: ^ij^RJTT^^rr^RTRf^ 




JTgTipfsr^^rM^iTF^gr^- 

u^rrrrrmRS^^Wrfl-- 




C^) !Tcrif^T73T[U?^KFr»rR:U= ur:^3FR 


iF?Tr II 

^rrft ?rlir Rc^ 


URF^cT 

(^^) I frciT'cFSiRrRr5RI% «ffRcf II 

(1^) I 

( '') i >f«Tr ii 3r^<T3T ^w- 

Plats II.B. 

{‘) fr i^Nr-«^r iTF‘ I 3 frr: frHr^ irTxrJTf^'=^ 

(2V 4N^rr^Rf^Fr^=Tgf^^^^ JTRrmiTrFrR^ ^q'urR'rr *rt ^-* 

(®) 5<T^rr57RTT^Ff^Fr’:Fra| arg^cfrK^^mrf ^rqR^fiKrRTtaT- 

(M ^rrlrc^s: w u^ntr srrf^gr- 

(^) ?ir'>T'T5lf^ ^ fttr- 

(®) % Frpr> ?rr^rf|tr|HJT'^RiRt *r- 

(’) ir^RS’TRRflRF't q-3T^w^Fq'iRR2Tmrf^'?|iJti^nRrR 

(8) ^pjgrffog-fq- tirnFRJTprrq- =5#^iT^r%% flrcrwrgFiFT sTR^wr- 

('°) i-tTnraf^5r%r%'^Ftis'rfiKR«T Frfar 

(‘0 f'RR'f'TRt ^ =#E^rr^p-NRF?:N|!rfrR^^TFcr:<TrR- 

R-’) %3TFrr*TFcr°ti% wr =^rw3Rrr^ '^^cT'.ifr^f9pr4a[T jfRf- 

(15) orcf.TFR'T^^T'JF'TfaFT FJJr'FNr'J^'fTTW JTF^- 

('♦) Fr4 FF^fJTT'Fq'R FfJTWc^i^njFfr 

(15 ) ar^raFvrHrfFTO ar^rr^ aRTR^f g-^frrfciwu'jr 'nTurr 


§ L. 15, read (%^r- 

% Line 2, read f%^f'^‘ L* 3, read L.4, read 

?ri'’rr°- l. 5 , read “trsT^ —°gwr;"sr 3 Tg^. l. e, road 
5!rat. L.7, readg-ff5rr?.° 1 . 12 , read ^»Tr?%: L. 13, read 
L. 14. read 


* Line 2. read ^"'- L. 3, read ?r%S- L- 4, read 

L. 5, read VfS^- L. 8, read #^q-; TRT- 
L. 10, read L. 12, possibly =#r3FPT5''’. 

L. 15, read 
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Plate III. 

{\) m sTf^'Trf^cf 1 |3rlr fr sfr^ir 

(«) q- ^;rrf^ qRqpT^rr ii m 

(") ^fn-^r?q-JTw ^r?T rr^r'qr^ iv jrrf^: 

n Trt^sTF^rwr w \ ^^^^ffqFrr q^- 

(/) fr mk: 11 *rfftqwTO4 ^?:r> 

(7) q’wip-q'pr^rf^ ^n^?wr=Tr%f^ff'cn|cRf^?iT%?ir?Tr^^ 

(®) RKd qr ^ qrsflr^qrs^'Ser f^r fr^^’qrr^r^iqtvrciTFraT- 

(') 1 m %F 11 >[?rfrFfr % to qf- 

('“) TO 1 ^ mm f%'ir:^ri- qro ii ir^rr cr^rr 

(") ^fRWJTKrwrfr 1 m m m w- 

("') 11 rw%^' ^rRrqr 


(“') ?TJrw^’aniT35r^^rr3T?rw3:^ ii rw%^' ^rRrqr 

( WJlTiTKi^#rW^ ATFgTiTKt^WTOt W RFr- 

(*^) 5T2[?l=nWW^rraTOr STJTFTmM ll 

Trafi.siaiiou. K a p ar d i 6nt of fear of wliom all his enemies 

1. May that, h e a d e r of the G a n a s pror offered libations of water for the welfare of their 
tect yon from iui.srorluue who destroys obsta- kingdoms,** ■ 

cles, and who by nu-aTis of worship receives 6- His son was the illnstrious Ghayu- 
considoratiou in all uudcrtakings-t (called also) Bhur an aifcav 5ra, a 

2 May that Siva protect yon on whose head the battle-field. His famous son was 

Ganga glitters, resinubling the brilliant crescent the illustrions Jhaii j harnext his brotherthe 


of the new moon when it riBCB over Snineru s 
crest,§ 

S. The ever-compassionate son of Jlmhtaketn, 
J i m 41 a T a h a ii a, is famed in the three worlds, 
who, waliiing his own body not more than a 
straw for another's sake, saved, indeed, S a n- 
khaehhda from Garnda.| 

4. Among his descemlanis arose K a p a r d i, 
an ornament of the S i I a r a mace, who destroyed 
the pride of his enemies; and from him sprang ^ 
a son, called Pnlasakti, whose blasiing splen»: 
door eqnalled that of the snn.if 


beautiful G 0 g g X became king.ft 

7. From Mm sprang a son famed for his as** 
toimding and enchanting deeds, the illnstrioas 
prince V a j j a d a d e v a, a chief of kings. 
Boyal Fortune, suddenly approaching him of 
her own accord on the battle-field, took delight 
(in .resting) on the bosom of that (]prince), 
whose only force was his strong arm, as {if he 
were) Muriiri.JJ 

8, As Jayanta sprang from (Indra) Vritra's 
foe, and six-faceu (Kumdra) from (i^ivu) the foe 
of Pura, so an illustrious, virtuous son, (named) 


Then a son ■was bom to him, that L a g h n : ' A p ar il j i t a, was born to him, 


t Line 1, tmd L. S, tmd ,L-f,, 

L. 8,imdfc5#. . y 

'X The verse eontaios a fwma'kaj which oMcnres its 
nwmiing. The eylkbles gmmn&yaka]^ at the end of the 
. first half-verse mxah he diesolTed into gma9tA^ and yatcafy- 
The latter is the relative prononia yo>h with infix afe, wHch 
may he inserted before the terminations of all pronouns. 
Metre ammlitnbh, 

§ M&kreanmhkM, 

||.Tb«,., rtory of Jim fitavlhaaa, who saved the'' 
N%a faille ll a chfida from Garnda by iillowing hiinself 


to he tom in the victim^s place, forms the snhj^ot of the 
Mdgdnandandiakaf which see. Vide Ind. Ant. voL I- 
p, 147. Metre msmtatilcika. 

\ *i[ Metre vasa/rLtcitilaka. 

^ Metre svdgatd, 'Laghn Kapardi* means ‘ Kapardi 
jiinior.' 

ft Metre vasantatiUJea. Kegarding the correct form 
of thename Ghaynvanta see above. Bhnvanaika- 
V ! r a may he taken also as a simple epithet, and he trans¬ 
lated hy * the only hero in the world.’ 

Xt T. 7. Metre s6^MlcmkTi^ita>. Lafcshmi (Forfcane) 

; is the wife of Tishhii (Mnrfiii). 
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9. Who in liberality resembled Karna, m 
truthfulness TudhishtHra, who, a brilliant sun 
in valour, {destroyed) like Tama’s staff his 
enemies. § 

10. From Mm sprang one wFo was caliea 
Vajjadadeva, and then (followed) the 
(latter's) elder brother, the illiistrions Kesi- 

de V a. 11 n -L T, • 4 . 

11. Next his nephew, the illnstrions Uhliit- 

t a r a j a, the son of Vajjadadeva, became king. 

When an infant, that great (prince) already 
raised the Milana race to its highest eleva- 

fcion.«lf . . . T 1 

Therefore, while the great provinciai ruler, 

the illustrious Ohhittarajadeva, who in 
reward of his own spiritual merit has obtained 
all the fiTC great titles, who is the great lord 
of the Samantas, and the ruler of the town 
of Tagara,=^ who is born in (the race of) 
the Silahara kings, the descendants of J i m u- 
tavahana,—^who carries on his banner a 
golden Garuda,t whose liberality, natural to 
(Mm as to) 0 , V i d h y a d h a r a, surpasses the 
world, t who is chief among the provincial chiefs, 
who protects suppliants like an adamant cage, 
and so forth, and who is made illustrious by 
the whole succession of kings,--rules over the 
whole Kohkana country, containing 1,400 
villages, chief of which is P u r i, as well as 
over various provinces conquered by his own 
arm,—while the chief five officers of the state, 
the priihe minister, the illustrious Naga- 
n a i y a; the minister for peace and war, the il¬ 
lustrious S i h a p a i y a ; the minister of peace 
and war (in) Kiinara, the illustrious K a p a r d !; 
the (chief) secretary, §§ and others who bore 
the weight of the cares of that kingdom ||)| were 
in existence;—at this time the great provincial 
chief, the illustrious C h i 11 a r a J a d e v a ad¬ 
dresses with salutations, worship, and respect 


§ 8, 9. Metre anusM'iibTi, I feel somewhat doubtful 
about the name of this king, which aloue among so mauy 
forms is pure Sanskrit. But it seems to me impossible 
to refer the two verses to Vaj j ad a d e va II. mentioned 
in verse 10, and Apar^jita is the only word which can 
be taken for a name. Perhaps it is a Biruda. 

11 Metre wpokjdti. The verse consists of two pddas only, 
and the second is deficient in one syllabi© and 

otherwise wrong. 

^ 11. Metre upajUL 

* I agree with Mr. Wathen in taking Tagara^v/roupami* 
meivcbra merely for a title. 

t Accordingly the seal of ot^r idsam hears a represen¬ 
tation of Garuda. 

X The meaning attributed here to the root ^kcmp is 
unsupported hy analogous passages. The Fet But gives 
for jhawpa the meaning *a swoop, a jump/ and for 


the assembled men of royal caste, ministers, Puro. 
hitas, councillors, chief and minor officials, whe¬ 
ther connected with himself or strangers, as well 
as the lords of rdslitras (zillas), the lords of 
visliaijas (talfikils), the lords of towns, the lords 
of villages, officials and non-official persons, 
servants of the king, and rapats, likewise the 
citizens of the town of H a m y a m a n a, be¬ 
longing to the three (twice-born) castes and 
others, as follows :— 

“ Be it known to you that knowing pros¬ 
perity to be uncertain, youth to last for a 
short time only, life ‘to be lying in the 
jaws of death, the body to be subject to decay 
and death that are natural in this world, and 
health, to' be exceedingly unstable like the 
water-drop that hangs on a wind-moved lotus- 
lea^ having considered the .sayings of ancient 
munis which are beaut if al through their dis¬ 
tinguishing between merit and demerit and 
which affirm the meritoriousness of gifts, such 
as the text of the divine Vyiisa, ‘‘ Gold is the 
firstborn of Fire, from ¥is.lHm sprang the 
Earth, cows are the children of the Sun; he 
who gives gold, a cow, and land has given the 
three worlds,” being desirous (to promote) my 
own and my parents’ wcifare,—having bathed at 
an excellent iiriha on a Sunday, the ir>th day of 


the bright half of Kartika of the Kshaya year 
(of the Brihas])aU cijde)y after nine hundred and 
forty-eight years oi the baka king had parsed, 
in figures Samvat 948, Martika feuddha 15, on 
the day of an eclipse ot the son,-—having 
offered an or(jhya%% commendable on account 
of various flowers to the divine Savitri the only 
ruler of the sky and the lover of the day-lotuses, 
and having worshipped Biva the guru of the 
Suras and Asuras, the divine hnsband of Umsl, 
I have given, in the attitude of a worshipper 
with thegreate.gt devotion,—confirming the gift 


miipin ‘ a mnuk(^y; i.e. ‘ the jumper/ The verb jhmip 
eaufc, therefore,‘hi j mop.’ In favour of my renuonnVj 
. ’.> __1.. Sanskrit verbs 


significatiou. 

§§ The Petershur.} metinnary pves for 
meamug ‘ apeu/ In a great mauy iascriptious of tiie 

aud 12th centuries, e.p. the Gim&r and Ahfi 
of T a s t u p ^ 1 a, it is used to denote an omce or ^ ^ ^ * 
Etymologically it means either ‘ making or writm| ^e 
word or ‘ a person who makes or writes the worn s . 

’t: is the usual heading of native letters. 

(jll The construction is here, as elsewhere, not stnc y 
gmmmatical. 

An offering of perfumed water into which fluwem 
have been thrown. 
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with a libation of water,—to the great Btahman 
Amadevaiya, the son ofVipranodamaiya, 
who is constantly engaged in the six (lawful) 
occupations (of a Brahman, viz.) sacrificing for 
his.own sake, sacrificing for others, studying 
and teaching (the Vedas), and so forth ; who is 
versed in the section (of the Vedas treating) of 
the performance of k r a t u s, who belongs to the 
P^rasaragotra and to the Chhandoga- 
sakh4, for the performance of the six (lawful) 
works, viz. sacrificing for his own sake, sacri- 
iioing for others, studying and teaching, and so 
forth; and for the daily and occasional enter¬ 
tainment of guests who have arrived in or out 
of season, and for defraying the expenses ofbali, 
char%, vaisvadeva, agnihotra, kratu, and other 
sacrifices, and for the maintenance of his family, 
the field of Vo^anibhattha up to the limits of 
its boundaries, and together with all its produce, 
which is situated in the village of N o u r a, in¬ 
cluded in the taluka of S h a t s h a s h t h i in¬ 
cluded in 6 r i S t h a n a k a, the boundaries of 
which are on the east the frontier of Gpmvani, 


on the south the frontier of G o r a p a v a li, on 
the west the king’s highroad, on the north-east 
the frontier of Goiiivani, (the same field) being 
not to be entered by irregular or regular soldiers, 
nor to be assigned {to others), nor to be attached. 

“ Therefore nobody is to cause any hin¬ 
drance when he, • his descendants and relations 
enjoy it, cause it to be enjoyed, cultivate 
it, or cause it to be cultivated.'^ ......... 


and as this is, accordingly the giver of the grant 
makes known his mind. What has been written 
in this grant, that agrees with my inten¬ 
tion, (viz. that) of the great provincial ruler 
the illustrious Chhittarajadeva, the son 
of the great provincial ruler the illustrious V aj- 
jadadevaraja. And this has been written 
by order of the king, by me Bhandagarasena-t 
Jogapaiya, the nephew of BMndagarasena 
Mahakavi Sri Nagalaiya. Whatever words may 
be deficient in syllables, or may have syllables 
in excess, all have authority. May prosperity 
attend (all) I ” 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Tbe Indian Teavels of Apollonius of Tyana, and the 
Indian Embassies to Borne from the reign of Angnstns 
to the death of Justinian. By Osmond be Beauvoie 
Peiaulx. (London: Qnaritch.) 

This book (which has been long in reaching us) 
is a reprint, with important additions and correc- • 
tions, of several papers that appeared more than 
fourteen years ago in the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Sociefyj. Sixty-two pages, or about a 
fourth of the book, is devoted to Apollonius of 
Tyaua, a Pythagorean pretender to magical pow¬ 
ers, who flourished in the first century of the 
Christian era, but whose life, as it has come down 
to us, is founded on a journal said to have been 
kept by his companion Bamis, an Assyrian, which 
was, upwards of a century after his death, presented 
by one of his family to the Empress Julia Domna, 
the wife of Septimius Severus, who worshipped 
Christ with Orpheus-and Apollonius among his 
'penates. The Empress gave this journal “ to Phi- 

lostratus, a sophist and a rhetorician, with in- 

stniotions to re-write and edit it; and so re-written 
and edited he at length published it, but not till 
after the death of his patroness, the Empress,’ in 
217 A.n. This history of the life of Apollonius, 
then, makes it suspicious whether the journal pf 
Damis, if ever it existed, gives any authority to 

Tbe portion left nntramslated contains tbe usual ad. 
..moidtion addressed to futtire coymunatory 

verses against resumpfi<m,f3fOM the MaMo/ifwrawt. 


Philostratus’s work, which must be judged of by 
its contents. Mr. 0, de Beauvoir Priaulx examines 
the statements it contains regarding India, and 
shows that they are fnll of the most glaring dis¬ 
crepancies, and mostly, if not all, exaggerations o£ 
the most absurd stories previously told by Ktesias, 
Arrian, Megasfchenes, &c. Eeviewing -the whole, 
he considers “ that Apollonius either pretended 
or was believed to have travelled through and 
made some stay in India, but that very possibly 
he did not visit it; and that if he did visit it Da¬ 
mis never accompanied Mm, but fabricated the 
journal Philoatratus speaks of: for it contains 
some facts from books written npon India, and 
tales current about India which he easily collected 
at the great’mart for Indian commodities, and re¬ 
sort for Indian merchants—Alex^dria.” 

Thefirst Indian embassy is that to Augustus, the 

account of whichis thus given by Strabo :—**“Niko- 

laus Damaskenus states that at Antioch Epidapbne 
he met with ambassadors from the Indians, who 
were sent to Augustus Caesar. It appeared from 
the letter that several persons were mentioned in 
it, bnt three only survived, whom he says he saw. 
The rest had died, chiefly in consequence of the 
length of the journey. The letter was written in 
Greek upon par chment (^t^^fpa); the import of 

t BMn^gdrasena appears to mean ‘treasurer.’ 

** Geog* lib. XV. c* § 78. 
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it was tliat Porusf was tlie writer ; that although 
he was the sovereign of six hundred kings, yet 
that he highly esteemed the friendship of Cassar; 
that he was willing to allow him a pass through 
his country, in whatever part he pleased, and to 
assist him in any undertaking that was just. 

“ Eight naked slaves, with girdles round their 
waists, and fragrant with perfumes, presented the 
gifts which were brought. The presents were a 
youth, a sort of Hermes, born without arms, whom 
I liave seen; largo snakes ; a serpent ten cubits in 
length; a river tortoise of three cubits’ length; and 
a partridge (?) somewhat larger than a^ vulture. 
They were accompanied by the person, it is said, 
who burnt himself to death at Athens. This is 
the practice with persons in distress, who seek 
escape from existing calamities, and with others 
in prosperous circumstances, as was the case with 
this man. For, as everything hitherto had suc¬ 
ceeded with him, he thought it necessary to depart, 
lest some unexpected calamity should happen to 
him by continuing to live; with a smile, therefoie, 
naked and perfumed, he leaped into the burning 
pile. On his tomb was his inscription,—‘ Zarmano- 
cMgas, an Indian of Bargosa, who, according to the 
ancestral custom of the Indians, gave himself im¬ 
mortality, lies here.^”X 

This embassy is also noticed by other writers,§ 
though there are considerable discrepancies in the 
various accounts ; and “the author concludes from 
the presents, the Greek letter and its commercial 
tone, that it was planned and organized by Greek 
traders of Alexandria, and more for Greek than 
Hindu interests, and was probably sent by some 
petty raja on the west coast at their instigation. 

The second embassy is that mentioned by Pliny 
(Fat. Mist TI. 24) as arriving about a.b. 44 from 

Ceylon, and which consisted of Rachias and thi'ee 

othms sent by the king of the island to Claudius, 
in company with Annins Plocamus, who had been 
driven by a gale of wind across the Arabian Sea to 
Taprobane. This our author, we think with scarcely 
sufficient reason, is inclined to regard as sent by 
a Tamil prince rather than by the Sinhalese king. 

The remaining four embassies are barely noticed 
by historians. The first was to Trajan,|1 a.d. IO?; 
the second to Antoninus Pius,^ a.b. 138-161; the 
third, to Julian, reached him, according to Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus,* before it was expected, a. o. 361; 


and the fourth, to Justinian,ff reached Constanti¬ 
nople in A.D. 530. The discussion of these, and of 
the notices of India in Greek and Roman authors 
daring this peinod, occupies the second half of the 
volume. Much varied reading has been brought to- 
bear on the subject, and the examination of tbe 
statements of the various authors is of the most 
searching character, often tending to throw doubt 
oil the originality of their information : even of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes the author doubts that he 
ever was in India. 

“ On a review of these notices of India,” he re¬ 
marks that “ it seems : 1st, That for a centuiy after 
the fhll of Palmyra no important mention of India 
was made by any Greek or Latin writer whatever. 
2ndlif, That the accounts of India which then 
and afterwards appeared, whether in travels, geo¬ 
graphies, histories, or poems, those in the Topo- 
grayMa GhrlsUana excepted, were all in the 
main made up of extracts from the writings of 
previous ages, and added nothing to our knowledge 
of India. Brdhj, That of such writings these com-' 
pilers in general preferred, not those which re¬ 
corded authenticated facts^J but those which 
worked most upon the imagination; and they 
indeed heightened their effect by new matter of 
the same character. Uhly, That these writings 
gradually took rank with, and even displaced, the 
more critical studies of Strabo, Arrian, Ptolem}', 
&c. Thus the, Fenegesis of Dionysius,§§ on which 
Eusoatius wrote a commentary, and the Geogra¬ 
phy of the anonymous writer who, so ffir as 1 
know, first gave locality to Eden,i|ll were honoured 
by Latin translations, and, judging from the cur¬ 
rency their fictions obtained, became the text¬ 
books of after-ages. Thus, too, the Bassarika oi' 
Dionysius for Indian countries and towns is more 
frec|uently referred to than either Strabo oi Ariian 
by Stephanos Byzantius; and thus the xipollo- 
nins of Philostratus becomes an authority for 
Suidas and Oedrenus, who Ixirrow from him their 
accounts of the Brfdimans, to wdiich Gedrenus 
adds some particulars drawn, partly from the 
anonymous Geography probably, partly from the 
Pseudo-Callisthfmes, and pavtly from some other 
writer whom I am unable to identify. BtUy. 
That of Eastern travellers in the fourth and fifth 
. centuries many’’ were priests, as we may surmise 
from the number of Christiun churches in India, 


t Elsewhere Strabo (lib. XV. c. i, §4) calls him Pan- 
dion, or according to others Porus.” 

1, 2apiaavoxi?yafj Ivbos utto Bapyotrgs, Kara ra 'irarpLa 
eavTov awaBavararas /ceirat.— Bargosa is 
doubtless Barugaza or Bharuch. t ^ 

^ ’H.OTSbCQj 'Oa/rmen Secular e, vv. 55, 56; Gaes, hb. 1.12, 
lib. IV. 14 ; Floras, Hist. Bom. lib. IV. c. 12 ; Suetonius, 
Fit. August; c. 21; Dio Cassiixs, Mist.' Bom. ix. 58; Georg. 
Syncellns, Byzmt Hist. Niebuhr, 588-9; Orosius, Hist. 
'VL12. ■ ■ ■, ' 


II Dio Casriins, vol. I. pp. 08,15(5, vul. II.p. 313, cd. Bekker. 

Aurolian Victor, hi>d, xvi. 

Aram. Marccli. xxii. 7. 
tt MaUdas, p. 477. . 

XI “ The ae.^eriptioii of India in Ammianua MarceUmns 
must be excepted trom this censure.” ^ .i. • j 

§§ Bemhardyus places Dionysius at the end of the third 
or beginning of the fourth century, the latest date assigned 
to him. , _ - , „ . 

1111 Junioris PhilosopH Deacriptio totms OrmSj ^^h 
Geog. Qro?C' Min. vol, II. p. 510. 
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wliicli were all subject to the Persian metropoli¬ 
tan,If and which all received their ecclesiastical 
ministers from Persia, or sent them there for 
education and ordination; and as we gather from 
the frequent mention of priests in the travels of 
those ages- Thus tlm aut hor of (he Tract inscribed 
to Palladius, and tlui 'riuLaji Seholasticus, visit 
India in corapany, the tme of tlie Ihshop of Aiiule, 
and the other of a priest. And Cosmas travels 
on one occasion with Tiiomas 


wards metropolitan of Persia, and with Pakieias . 
of the Abrahamitic order; and in his latter years- 
he becomes a monk, as does also ' Monas, who 
assisted him, in copying the inscription ©a tlie 
throne of Ptolemy. Qthhj, That iiotwitliEtwiicling 
the religious spirit which evidently animated the- 
travel-writers of these times, their accounts of 
other and far coun,tries are, contrary to what one 
might have expected, singularly silent on the sab - 
i ject of the religions of the people they visited.” 


of ikh'ssa, after- 

MISOELLANEA. 


CTnUHTlAN LASSEN-. 

CiiiasTi.vN Lasskx, the emimmt Professor of 
Sanskrit, died at lh')un cm the Sth, of May, in his 
76th yc‘ar, huiving bi'cu boniiit ilergmi, in Norway, 
on the- ±2ud of October iSiMj. lie studiiMl philology 
at Christiania., at jlcid(dberg, and at Boim, and 
at the iai ter, through ScldegO, he was won over 
to tlu^ study of S'luskrii. Pnan the year 1824 to 
1826-hr took up Ids ri'sidene<‘in London and Paris, 
in part at tlic^ ivijiu'st, of Schli^gud. to make colla¬ 
tions for his editinu oi'llni llhib-uj-dia, and partly 
also to gatiuu' mate-rials for his Own future 
labours. Li Idiris, mor(^ part.icidarl 3 % he occupied 
himseif witli the* drama, and sysumis of philosophy, 
publishing jointly with Buruoufiu iSdii the Esswi 
sur h rnlL lu 1827 he graduaf.tMl at Bonn on | 
the ‘.loth of *)um% protluciug his 
Imllaf. After this hu- a. few yt-ars Ini became a 
joint-wn>rker w'ith Pchh-gol, in whose house he 
had his home. T\um' joint production was the 
published in l.SdhdU, the tirst model of 
a truly critictal edititju of a Baxiskrit Laxt. In 1860, 
in Schicgel’s Ln/;.svt^> }llUHotkvk, in an article on 
Bopp's grammatical system, he pointed out how 
necessary are Indian original grammars for obtain¬ 
ing a more thorough knowledge of the language 
studied. He Bhowed the weak points ot any 
grammatical atl,(nn[>t witliout siich previous study. 
It was in the same y(Mir tliat he was appointed a 
professor extraordimiry, with a stipend of 300 
thalers, about .i" 15 per annum, and though ho soon 
attained a wide European reputation, he obtained 
no more lucrative preferment till 1810. In that 
year, however, he was appointed Protessor of the 
University, and his stipend raised to /00 thalers, 
some hundred guineas. As his books, from their 
nature and probable limited circulation, were 
necessarily printed at his own cost, notwithstand¬ 
ing their great merit, his Qijmnosoplhista (1832) 
and his MtUaiimddhavaf owing to want of means, 
were dropped with the publication of the first part 
of each. ■ It was about this period that he devoted 
much earnest and careful labour to the Zend-—• 
then first opened by Burnouf t6 the world of 


scholars,—and also, owing to an accidental cir¬ 
cumstance, to the Persepolitan Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions, the decipherment of which he published in 
1836 simultaneously with' Burnouf, and republished 
in a corrected and enlarged form in 1845 in the 
6th volume of the Zeitsclirift fllr die Kunde de.« 
Morgenlandes. The circumstance alluded to was 
the following. A pupil of Lassen’s, who by chance 
had come across Klaproth’s A'pergu and St. 
Martin’s explanation of the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
contained in it, had deciphered two letters more 
correctly (in conformity with Mr. Bask, although 
at the time he was not aware of it himself). He 
took the book with his corrections to Lassen, in 
order to obtain his opinion about it. Two days 
afterwards Lassen returned it to him with an 
almost complete decipherment. 

About the same time M. Konig, a young and 
enterprising publisher, made an arrangement with 
Lassen to issue several of Ms works, which had 
long been prepared for press, without any risk to 
the latter. Amongst these were the GUagovinda 
in 1836, of which he had as early as 1824 drawn 
out the plan of publication in London; the In- 
stlMiones Ling%m Fracriticce in 1837; the An- 
thologia Sanskritco in 1838; the jGescUcUe der 
Qriechischen und Indo-ShijtMschen Koniges also in 
1838; and the second edition of Schl^geTs Bhaga- 
which he completed in 1845. Besides he 
contributed many papers and essays to the pages 
of the Zeitschrifl fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
during 1837-50, such Feher MaMdMrata, 
JJeher die SpracJien der Beluelien nnd Brahzu, i&c., 
and his dissertation Be Taprohane Ins'ida, 1842, all 
preliminary essays leading nf to the great work 
of his life Die IwdiscJie Altertln nslcmde, of which 
vols. I.-IT. appeared in 1847-I8cd. Failing health 
caused the work to be discontinued, though he 
issued revised and greatly enlarged editions of 
the first two volumes in 1867 and 1874. 

His lectures were alternately on Sanskrit (xram- 
mar, on the elucidation of Indian writers, on 
Zend (since 1833, and for which purpose he had 
the first five chapters of the printed in 


^ Assemaam, Qri&d- voL HI. p. 313. 
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1852) and Modern Persian, on Indian Archaeology 
(since 1828, and adding since 1839 Iraman^nfci- 
qnity, dividing, however, the subject into two 
divisions since 1851), and on comparative grammar 

of the languages connected with Sanskrit. Prom 

his announcements in his earlier connexion with 
the University, he would also appear to have 
lectured on Old Persian and the Caneiform lan¬ 
guage, also on Ancient Geography, and the history 
of languages. Prom 1840 to 1852, as he had spoken 
the language from childhood, he had to give lessons 
in English, a pursuit not quite worthy his position 
as a University Lecturer: in these he took 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, and others as his lead¬ 
ing subjects. His hearers could always rely^upon 
his unwearied endeavours to promote their studies, 
whilst his courtesy and kindness went far in 
rendering their difficult study profitable and agree¬ 
able. Iree from all pedantry, he was a most 
untiring scholar, pursuing science for its own 
sake with unceasing perseverance. The niggard 
acknowledgment of his merits by Prussia were 
more than counterbalanced by the high estimation 
in which he was held by the learned in foreign 
countries. He was honorary or corresponding 
fellow of 26 academies and learned societies. 
He was, in 1841, urgently invited to transfer his 
services to the University of Copenhagen; but, 
though the Prussian ministry left this great 
scholar at his post without prospect of increased 
emolument, he remained true to Ms colours and 
would not forsake Bpnn.- 

In early life Lassen possessed a sound and most 
healthy constitution, and was a great pedestrian. 
But in early manhood already he suffered from a 
serious ophthalmic affection, ascribed to the un¬ 
wearied collation of the Parisian Telinga MSB. 
of the Bdmdyana written on palm-leaves. 

After 1840 the disease, probably owing to 
physical predisposition, became serious, and ho 
consulted the most distinguished oculists and 
eye infirmaries in vain. The malady increased to 
such a degree that latterly he retained but a faint 
glimmer of light. Eor many years he might have 
been seen taking his daily walk on welLknown 
roads, groping his way with a stick. Indigestion 
and other Bodily complaints supervened, till at 
length the natural organs almost ceased to per¬ 
form their functions. It became necessary to 
wheel Mm about in a chair, but the greater part 
of the day he passed lying on the sofa. However, 
jtt the summer he regularly visited some watering 
place, from which he always derived benefit. BQs 
speech gradually became indistinct, and this cir¬ 
cumstance, as well as the necessity, caused by his 
failing sight, of committing Ms lecture to memory, 
led Mm, since 1860, to reduce or suspend his 


lectures, till in 1864 he was absolved of that paan- 
ful duty. Want of sufficient means prevented him 
from entering the married state till late in life, 
which took place in 1849, and his wife, who 
survives him, was Miss Wiggers, from Holstein, 
whp, though not enjoying good health herself, 
was to his death a most kind and affectionate 
nurse, and for the last 26 years of his life they 
were never separated for a single day. It was 
indeed due to this lady’s untiring care and atten¬ 
tion that he reached the ripe age of 76. Under 
his constant sufferings the serenity of his mind 
never forsook him, and he was always of a cheerful 
disposition, which made him in earlier days a 
welcome companion, though of late, being com¬ 
pelled to pass a retired life, he was only visited 
by a few friends. He took ‘ an interest in his 
studies to the very last, and retained his memory 
with all its freshness. By one of his colleagues 
he was regularly made aware of every new publi¬ 
cation relating to Indian literature or general 
Oriental subjects, and for some hours every day 
he had works read to him on Oriental subjects in 
German, English, and French. He was no longer 
able to write; his former clear and distinct hand- 
’ writing having become all but illegible, but hC' 
dictated his thoughts and opinions to an ama,n- 
uensis. To pursue his especial studies, and to 
continue Ms literary pursuits, had long been 
beyond his reachbut, when a second edition of 
the first two volumes, of the JndmJie AUertJmmer 
was called for, he succeeded in preparing the first 
one with the aid of his wife, and in the second 
part'he was assisted by a young student, who 
read to Mm the notes previous'Iy made, together 
with other new books on the subject, and by 
Lassen’s dictation the proofs were thoroughly 
revised and co.rrected. As early as 1870^ he had 
: disposed of his library, giving liberally most of 

the books to the Uiiiversity of ■Christiania and to 
Ms native town of Bergen, for which he retained 
his love to the last, whilst the others he presented 
to the University Library at Bonn, keeping only 
a" few for reference.^ 

His long-expected dissolution took place after a 
week’s Illness. He conversed for a quarter of an 
hour, tW'O days' previous to his .death, with the 
colleague who made him conversant with current 
Indian topics; and, though the expression, 'of, his 
countenance showed the approach of death, he got 
quite .animated in his reminiscences of olden times, 
though the same evening and the two following 
days he passed almost in a state of nnconscionsness, 
and on the evening of the 8th of May he quietly 
fel asleep. His funeral was the last mark of 
respect paid to Mm by the University he had so 
MfchMly served^— TmbTm'i 
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METBICAL TRAFSLATIOF, OP THE VAIRAGYA gATAKAM. 
BY FEOF. C. H. TAWNEY,. M.A., CALCUTTA. 

(Continued from ^age 67.) 


I P song resound tliy steps before, 

And Deklian lyres behind, 

And nymphs with jingling bracelets pour 
The cliowri's perfumed wind, 

Scorn not this world's broad easy ways, 
And drink of pleasure's bowl; 

If not'—then fix thy stead&st gaze 
On that undying Soul. 


Kind Fortune, seek some other loye, I long 
not for thy dower ; 

And what to those whose lusts are dead avails 
thy golden shower ? 

Leave me to beg from day to day my dole of 
barley-meal, 

The fig’s broad leaf supplies a dish that none 
would care to steal. 


Once I was thou, and thou wast I, 

In perfect union blent; 

Say, what hath severed friendship’s tie, 
And souls aaunder rent ? 


Why sidelong cast thy languid eyne ? 

Vain is thy hope to tangle mine, 

' My nature’8^ changed, no more a child 
With every wanton toy beguiled, 

To cloistered cell I’d fain withdraw; 

This world’s bright nets I count but straw. 

’Tis sweet in palaces to dwell,.' 

Where music’s strains voluptuous swell; , 
’Tis sweet to. hear the loved one’s voice ; 

But wise men, of deliberate choice. 

Have run from those to forest glades, 

Assured all-earthly pleasure fades, 

Swift as the moth in heedless game 
Puik out the taper’s feeble flame.. 

Are roots extinct in mountain caves? have 
streams forgot to flow ? 

Do vests of bark and woodland fruits on trees ho 
long.er grow ? 

Elae why endure the haughty mieu aud eye- 

Ijrows arched in'scom 

Of men whoVe scraped together w^th ^ 
which they were not horn f 


Say, whither are those slabs of stone 
All moist with Ganga’s dew, 

And Dryad-haunted thickets flown, 

That men can hear to sue 
For alms and insults at the door of some proud 
^arvemi ? 


Mount Meru’s golden mass shall melt at that 
last awful day, 

The monster-peopled seas dry up, the earth dis¬ 
solve away; 

What hope for feeble human frames, whose 
breath doth come and go, 

As swiftly as the elephant flaps his ear to 
and fro ? 


When, when, 0 Siva, shall I be 
Lonely and calm, from passion free; 
My only robe the liberal air, 

My hand the dish that holds my fare j 
But able Action to uproot, 

The tree that bears Life’s bitter firait. 


Suppose thy fortunes boundless as the main, 
Suppose thy years a world’s great age com¬ 
plete, 

Suppose thy foes all placed beneath thy feet, 
And friends rewarded richly: where’s thy gain ? 


The hermit’s tattered patchwork robe,orcohrt- 
ier’s silken weeds, 

One wife to tend* thy home, or troops of ele¬ 
phants aud steeds,^ ^ 

One simple meal at close of day, or many a 
gorgeous feast. 

It matters uot, be but thy soul from earthly 
cares released. 

My faith in Siva wavereth not, I shrink from 

fatnrebirth, ^ -i, 

I care not for my Mends or kin, I scorn the 
joys of earth, _ 

•I love iihe lonely forest-glades, &om worldly 
turmoil free, 

No greater bliss can Ml to man than fidfeth 

TT-nto me. 


]■ 
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TMnk upon tiat self-developed, everlasting 
One Supreme, 

Fling aside all vain delusions, all the world¬ 
ling’s baseless dream. 

Pity those duU slaves of custom who are caught 

witli empty toys, 

Kingly crowns, and thrones imperial, and a 

round of sensual joys. 


You mount to heaven, again you sink to heU, 
You roam the world around with anxious 
breast, 

And yet not e’en by chance your thought doth 
dwell 

On Him who only gives the spirit rest. 


Hight follows night, and day succeedeth day, 
And thoughtless men hurry to work and play, 
But sages ought to blush when treading found, 
Year after year, the same dull weary round. 


Stretched out at ease upon the ground, and 
pillowed on his arm, 

The houseless hermit sleeps in peace, secure 
from nightly harm, 

The breeze his fan, Ms lamp the moon, his 
canopy the sky,— 

What royal palace of this earth can such de¬ 
lights supply ? 


Beasts, flatteries, and idle hours 
Make up a prince’s day, 

Let not the saint employ his powers 
To compass kingly sway : 

But quaff the ever-brimming stream 


All these are huckstering methods,— 

Give me that perfect way 
Of self-contained fruition, 

Where pain is done away, • 

Our life is like th’ unstable wave, 
our bloom of youth decays, 

Our joys are brief as lightning-flash 
in summer’s cloudy days, 

Our riches fleet as swift as thought. 

Baith in the One Supreme 
Alone will bear us o’er the gulfs 
of Being’s stormy stream. 

Can all this earth encloses 
Blutter the sage’s breast ? 

'Say, can the darting minnow 
Trouble the ocean’s rest ? 

1 love the moon’s soft beams, I love the grassy 
wood, 

I love to talk of verse among the wise and 
good, 

I love the fair one’s face gleaming with angry 
tears, 

I think how fleeting all, and pleasure disap¬ 
pears. 

Lonely among Iris kind, 

Breaking on alms his fast, 

Bree as th’ unfettered wind, 

The herimt wanders past, 

Of tattered rags his dress, 

He knows no care nor pride, 

He longs for quietness, 

And has no want beside. 


Of pure and holy mirth ; 

Who that hath tasted bliss supreme 
Can sink to joys of earth ? 


What profit are the Yedas, 

Or books of legal lore, 

Or those long-winded legends, 
Repeated o’er and o’er ? 
What gain we by our merits ? 

A dwelling in the skies— 

A miserable mansion, 

That men of sense despise. 


My mother Earth, 

My kinsman Bire, 
Water my friend, 

And Wind my sire, 
My brother Heaven, 

A long adieu! 

By merit gained 
, When linked to you 
I’ve purchaS'ed grace 
To break my chains, 
' And merge in that 
Which ail sustains. 
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THE SANKARAVIJAYA OF AKANDAGIRL 


BY KlSHINATH TEIMBAK'TELANG, I 
Tlie great Vedantist pMlosoplier Sankara- 
c k a r y a lias for centuries exercised suck a 
powerful influence on Hindu society tkat a satis¬ 
factory account of kis life and writings would 
undoubtedly be of tke kigkest use and interest. 
Unluckily, koweTer, tke materials for such an 
account are not available. Tke work of M a- 
dkavackarya on “ Sankara’s victories,” 
even if it could be regarded as otherwise un¬ 
exceptionable, is still tke work of one who lived 
too long after tke events lie describes to permit 
us to look on it as of muck historical value.f If 
tke earlier works to which Madkava refers^ 
could be laid hold of, we might possibly obtain 
something tkat might be more safely treated as 
historical. But these earlier works are not 
specified by Madkava, and a vague mention of 
them is all tkat we can find in kis ^ankaravijmja. 

There is, however, at least one work which 
claims to be a biography of Sankaraokirya writ¬ 
ten by one of kis own immediate pupils. 'We 
allude to tke ^anharavijuya of A n a n d a g i r i. 
Manuscripts of it do not appear to be very 
numerous, and it js accordingly not muck to be 
wondered at, however muck we may regret it, 
tkat tke only edition of tke work which has 
been printed, namely, the edition published 
in tke BiUMlwca InMca, is one which we 
cannot kelp characterizing as unsatisfactory. § 
Still we think tkat, making ample allowance 
for tke condition in which the work appears 
before us, there is enough in it to enable one to 
judge with some confidence of the validity of 
the claims which it puts forward. 

In his Sheich of the Beligiow Sects of the Bin- 
duSj Professor Wilson, after mentioning this work 
as the Smhara Bigvijaya\\ of Anandagiri 
a reputed disciple of Sankara himself,” proceeds 
to remark on it as follows:—‘‘ There is hut 
little reason to attach any doubt to the former 

See Preface to Dr. BumeU’s pp. 

xii, ff.—En. i. j 

t Soatliem India tbe ^anharavijo/ya is attributed 
to Yidiy'EimyMTliinin but it certainly is not 

wortlw of bina :** Bmmell, nt cii p. aai:.—Bu. ^ . 

X Vide ^mk(wa^aya>y 1,1 and 4. There is more on this 
■ pointat the close of the arfiole. ■ ■ ■■■■■,■ 

§ Prof. Anfrecht in his OateZoy us (p. 252t) speaks of 
the Oxford copy as * negliyewtissime easa/rata*^ And see the 
* V^rt^wnam* to the MhUotheGOb Indica edition. 

i| There is no trace of this title in the print^ edi¬ 
tion, or in Prof. Anfeeoht's extracts from the (Mord 
copies. The printed copy, indeed, has in the beginning 


E.A., LL.B.; Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 

[^. 0 . Anandagiri’s work]. Some of the marvels 
it records of Sankara, which the author pro¬ 
fesses to have seen, may be thought to aflect 
its credibility, if not its authenticity, and Anan- 
dagiri must be an unblushing liar, or the book 
is not his own : it is, however, of little conse- 
(|uence, as even if the work be not that of 
Anandagiri himself, it, hears internal and in¬ 
disputable evidence of being the composition of 
a period not far removed from that at which 
he may he supposed to have flourished, and 
we may therefore follow it as a very safe 
guide in onr inquiries into the actual state of 
the Hindu religion about eight or nine cen¬ 
turies ago.”l[ It is clear from this that Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson was in effect satisfied with the cre¬ 
dentials of this work as to a certain extent his¬ 
torical, but he leaves open the question as to 
whether it was really a work of xlnandagiri 
himself. We propose in the present paper to 
draw attention to a few facts which have a bear¬ 
ing upon both these questions. 

In the first place, then, there can be no doubt 
that the work claims for its author A n a n d a- 
giri or Anantan a ndagiri, one of the 
pupils of Sankaracharya himself. This appears 
not merely from tradition and the colophons to 
be found in the MSS. of the work, but also 
from the body of the work itself. For immedi¬ 
ately after the invocation, we have the following 
bold opening:—^^I, Anant anandagiri, a 
pupil of the venerable person whose commands 
are unobstructed, will describe the purpose of the 
advent of my preceptor into this world.”** And 
similarly, in the closing section of the work, we 
read again, ‘‘ Those who accept this excellent ac¬ 
count, composed by A n a n t a n a n d a gir i, of 
the victories of his Guru, will be finally emanci¬ 
pated, there is no daubt.”tt it is first to be 
noted, of these two*passages, that the author 

3fri{ tl ; at tbe close' of the earlier 

chapters and at the end of the book the word is used 
instead of Sfssf* 

f Prof. Wilson’s Works, vol. I. p. 14. 

** dlf f’*! ^FT^cf: r#4 * 

(p. D* The readings given in An- 
frecht’s Catalogiis (p. 247t) are corrupt. ^ 
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callsEimself in both placesAnantananda- 
giri, not simply Anandagiri. And in con¬ 
nexion with tMs it may also be remarked, that 

■when Anandagiri is mentioned, ^as he is 
once, in the course of the work, he is simply 
mentioned in the tHrd person—as Anandagiri. J 
These circnmstances combined might, perhaps, 
suggest a slight suspicion that Anantananda^ri 
and Anandagiri were two distinct persons, but 
the facts that no other pupil of Sankara’s bear¬ 
ing the former name is anywhere mentioned, 
that the work is by tradition ascribed to 
Anandagiri,§ and that the names are in sub¬ 
stance identical, II must, I think, be held to 
negative sucli a suspicion. 

Moreover tMs Anandagiri is, in all^ proba¬ 
bility, a different person from the ^ Ananda¬ 
giri wbo is known by Ms commentaries on tlie 
principal BUsliyas of SankaracMrya—name¬ 
ly, tbe on tbe Bralimasutras, that on 

the cMef JJj^anishads, and that on the Bliaga- 
vadgUL% Professor Aufrecht leaves tMs ques-. 
tion of identity undecided, saymg “Utrum 
igitur Anantanandagiri noster idem sit cum 
Anandajnanagiri, qui Suresvarse, Sankaree dis. 
cipuH, Brihaddranyalc(B interpretatione se usum 
esse profitetur, an nomen illud a serm setatis 
homine usurpatum sit, in prsesentia quidem in 
medio relinquo.’^^ But if we are right in iden¬ 
tifying Anandagiri with Anantanandagiri, M a- 
dh a va may perhaps be cited against ns. Por 
in his Sanharavijaya, XIII. 20, we have the 
following words in the speech addressed to San¬ 
kara by his pupils Or let this Anandagiri 
(write a VritU on your commentary on the 
BTaJiTnasutrcis), since the wife of Brahma, 
pleased with his fierce austerities, gave him as 
a boon the ability to explain your writings ac¬ 
cording to their trne intent.” Historically 


t Fide p. 244. But Anautfiaandagiri is dmilply men¬ 
tioned twice (see pp. 19 and 257), so that this circum¬ 
stance is quite immaterial. 

§ The fost thirtj-two sections of the work close witu 
’ I A;c. Subsequently the form changes to 

&c. Bor the reading of the Oxford copies, 
6e m aej^tter fom throngkout, see 
Aufrecht’s Oatalog%s> PP- 247t and 252o, 

II Anandagiri is probably a mere ahbreviahon ^r ADan- 

t&nandagiri. Compare, for such ahh:^^^^ Sail’s 

B^hya on BrahZi^tra III. 39, and Patanaah’s MaMr 
IhAshya on Papini1.7 (p. 115). 

, nr Anandagiri’s oomment on the Bra>lvma$iitr& Bmfwa 
has not beep printed, ^cept ttie part on the fou^ 

of the thirdc&pter in theB^5komecaIn4^ea^ Tne 
comments on the other WoBhdishym have been long m 
print. , 


interpreted, this may be probably^ taken- to 
signify that, according to Madbava, Ananda- 
g i r i the pupil of Sankaracharya was identical 
■witb Anandagiri tbe commentator on Sankara’s 
BMshyas. I tbink, however, that tbe fact is 
not so. The commentator on Sankara’s BM¬ 
shyas is described in the colophons to his writ¬ 
ings as ^upii of S u d d h a n a n d a, and not as 
pupil of Sankaracharya, which should have been 
the description if IVfadhava s statement, as we 
interpret it, had been correct. To this it may 
also be added that this Anandagiri, the 
disciple of Suddhananda, has written a com¬ 
mentary on the YarUika, of S u r e s v a r a c h a- 
rya to the BMshyas of Sankara on the Bn-. 

haddranya'kopanishad.i And in view of the 
events narrated by Madhava himself in his ^an- 
haravijaya,biilaelSth chapter,ttit doesnot seem 
very likely that any work of Suresvara’s should 
have been commented upon by any other of 
Sankara’s pupils. Some other works by this 
Anandagiri—who in the colophons to several 
of his works is called Anandajnana, and by Prof. 
Aufrecht also Anandajn’anagiri§§ are noticed in 
Dr. PitzEdward Hall’s GontrMions to a Billio- 
grapliy of Indian Philosophical Systems and in 
Prof. Aufreoht’s Oatahgus. But the literary 
activity of the author of the Sankaraviyaya— 
if he is to be distinguished from tbe Anandagiri 
just mentioned—appears, as far as I am aware, 

to be confined to that work. 

But to return to PaQ &chnkaraviyaya. It results 
from what has been pointed out above that the 
claim which this work sets up for itself amounts 
to this:—-that it contains a narrative written 
contemporaneously with, or soon after, the occur¬ 
rence, of the events narrated, and that the narra¬ 
tive is composed by one who had the best oppor¬ 
tunity of observing what he describes. |||| Upon 


t See the extract from ¥xgt Aufxeeht’s Catalos»s giren. 
ahU in the text, and also Catalosm, p. 390i). 

tt liKMinfr ia the .abaudoumeut by bautem of bis m- 
tellou^ge/swesmmtowritea VMAm bis 
sMm JShislwa at the mstame of Us other ^puptls, of 

towse imlming Awindag%ft. ... nf' 

6S Compare tbe extract above gifea and tbe imiex or 

‘‘,^tor-w^oTOin«,’’wheresomaother»am^^^ 

thongh the authority lor mjm that they axe ah 
one person k not stated. And ^ to •inan dajr i^^^ 

there iS' eertemly a mdsteke- ■ Bor that is - ^ 

Anandagiri, bntofM^Taohftrja. 

scmgtaha Pik7Wi^ctg.iui> Darianu, aud Wilsou’s 

KmbuMorn (Mex of auffiors* names), and Wilsons 

IFor»s, Tol I. pp. 1S9,1#. ^ 

nil Hewas oneof ae topu^m*^ 

left Ms body on an. importent occaM)n (fee a 
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a perusal of tlae work itself, however, it appears 
to me that we have therein internal evidence 
militating powerfully against any such claim. In 
the first place, let us compare the style of con¬ 
troversy followed by Sankara as it is exhibited 
in the Sanlcaravijaydt and as we may gather it 
from Sankara’s extant writings. The compa¬ 
rison, I think, may be fairly made. The con¬ 
troversies of Sankara constitute the principal, if 
not the sole, subject of Anandagirf s work. And, 
on the other hand, the Sanskrit philosophical 
style, even in written treatises, is so eminently 
controversial, that an argument in an ordinary 
work on philosophy reads much like the report 
of an oral discussion, How, if we are to put faith 
in the report we have in the ^anJmravijaya, San¬ 
kara must have indulged with only too much 
frequency in abuse of his opponents. The oc¬ 
casions are by no means few on which we find him 
commencing his reply to an opponent, as re¬ 
ported in the ^anharavijmja, with ijj 0 fool P)®f 
or some other similarly offensive epithet. On 
the other hand, if any inference is to be drawn 
from the character of Sankara’s writings, no 
portrait of Sankara can be more utterly incor¬ 
rect than that which the ^ankarmijaya thus 
exhibits to ns. I do not remember more than 
two instances’^ of what conld by any possibility 
be called even strong language in the whole of 
Sankara^s greatest work, namely, his Commen¬ 
tary on the BrahmsMrm, And in one of these 
instances certainly—perhaps I may say in both 
of them—^the language is almost innocent as 
compared with that which the ^mJcaravijaya 
puts into Sankara’s mouth. It is difficult to 
believe that there can be—at all events in snch 
a case as the present—so much difference be¬ 
tween the character of a man as seen in his 
writings, and his character as seen in his actions 
in practical life. But, furthermore, there is one 
point where this contrast comes out in a parti¬ 
cularly striking manner* On one occasion, the 

•|f int&r alia, pp. 62 , 64 , 60, 101, 192, 193, and 
sundry other places. 

* The first occurs at p. 670 (Biht Ifid, ed.), where 
^anhara says to the hnaginary opponent 

5r (Anglia, '*Yes, yon 

have said so, yonr tongne being unrestrained, hut you have 
not spoken logioall/q. The second is at p. 1128, where we 
have ^ 19 * (^'As to what some people talk"). 

There are, of course, hits at opponents here and there, hut 
these are immatexial here, and scarcely objectionable. 


^anJcaravijaya tells us, no less a person than 
V y as a came to see ^ankaracharyain the guise 
of an old Brahman, and, after some couversation 
which is not here relevant, asked Sankara to 
state his explanation of the first sfitra of the third 
chapter of the VBddTiita SuiTas^ Sankara, aocord- 
ingly, did state his explanation in nearly the same 
terms as those employed by him in his BMsJyya, 
and Vyasa thereupon raised a difficulty—again 
in much the same language as the Purvc^ahUa 
(or the statement of the objector’s view) of 
the BMshya. What, now, is the sequel ? ITOy, 
the very view which SanJ^ara puts forward as 
in the FdrmpahsJiaf^Bli the while in the best of 
tempers, as far as we ave permitted to judge 
from the language of the Bhdshya^vA once, 
if we are to believe the SanMravijaya, makes 
him forget common decency when stated by 
the old Brahman, and stated too, be it re¬ 
membered, in much the same words as he him¬ 
self had employed. According to the ^mha^ 
ravijaya, as soon as the old man raises the 
difficulty in question, Sankara at once turns 
upon him with (‘ 0 you extremely fool¬ 

ish old man!’), &c. <fec. The old man, however, 
keeps his temper in spite of this outburst, and 
the discussion proceeds—again in exactly the 
same manner, and in much the same language as 
in the BMshya^ But whereas in that work San¬ 
kara writes calmly, like a philosopher, without 
using even a single objectionable expression, 
the end of his discussion with Vydsa, according 
to the ^mharavijaya, is a slap in the face to the 
poor old Brahman, and a direction to Padmapada 
to turn him out from the place where the dis¬ 
cussion was held,—a direction not'parried out, 
because the old Brahman retired gracOfully be¬ 
fore it could be carried out. J It appears to me 
that the two portraits of Sankara we thus obtain 
are so extremely different that the portrait 
given in the ^cmJcdTCLvijdyct must-be unfaithful,§ 
How it can be said that strong language 

What I say is that we have no Billingsgate in ^ankara^s 
works, as we have in the iSmhamvijaya, And see, too, 
Mflfihava*s te^xxra1;^jaya, VII. 47. , , , 

t As to the latitude of error allowed to a P fir y a pak- 
8hi, see the verse cited from Kumfirila Sv&ni m (xold- 
stiicker^s P6/riini, p. 66, note. 

t See the a. pp. 228-31. MMhava’s acconnt 

of the same occurrence may be seen at ^ankamvtja/ya, cn. 
VII. We have nothing so outrageous there as in Anan- 

^foomuare also ^(mTcaranjiiobyci, p. 155, with Sankara’s 
Bhilshvoi on BrahmasHtra III. 1.25; also ^anfcarau\)fayu, 
p. 56, with Bhishya oh II. 2.42-45. 
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may well be uttered in the beat of oral contro¬ 
versy by one wbo, if be wrote in cold blood and 
without having before him a living opponent 
to vanquish, might preserve a thoroughly judi¬ 
cial calmness; and that there is, therefore, no 
necessary incompatibility between the account 
of the ^ anhamvij ay a woid what may be fairly 
inferred from Sankara’s works. . But this, 
thougli correct as far as it goes, does not seem 
to me to afford an adequate explanation. Ac¬ 
cording to the SanJmmvijaya, the objectionable 
language of which we have given specimens 
was all but habitual with Sankara, And it 
must be remembei'ed also that where one feels 
earnestly, and more especially when one writes 
ill the style in which our philosophical works 
are written, the imaginary opponent is not 
much less provoking than the real living one. 

From all this, it seems to me to follow that 
the portrait of Sankara presented to our view 
ill ili& Sanharmij ay a cannot have been drawn 
by one who knew well the author of the BM- 
shja on the BTahmasMras., The work, there¬ 
fore, cannot have been composed by a pupil of 
Sankara, consequently not by Anandagiri. It 
may, perhaps, be, urged against this, that the 
|:ioi'trait may have been drawn by a pupil un¬ 
able to rise to his master's level, and incapable 
of uiiderstanding the master's true spirit. Bat 
suck a misuuderstauding does not, to my mind, 
furnish a sufi&cient explanation of all the facts. 
It seems to me, rather, that we should attribute 
til e portrait to a writer living some considerable 
time after Sankara—about that time, probably, 
when his true personality having been in pai-t 
forgotten, and fictions and legends having ga¬ 
thered round his name, such a thing as the per¬ 


secution of the Buddhists, for instance, came tc- 
be ascribed to* iiim.|| 

We may now proceed to apply to this work 
another and, to so.nie extent, more satisfactory 
test. Let ns examine some of the quotations 
we find ill the Smiharavijaya. Now, in the first 
place, we have here quotations from the Simula 
Fumm, the Ilarkcf/ydciiti riirdyn, the Brilian^ 
ndradiya Pnrdna, the Vli^hnu Fiirdna^ and the 
BhagimiiiaFiirdm^^ besides some stanzas which 
are introduced with, general expressions like 
“It is said in the Furdna^F Ac.**'-' On. Professor 
Wilson's view about the dates of the Fnrdnas 
ill general, and of iJie abovc^-nientioued Furdnas 
in particular, it clearly foiUnvs that Iiis position 
as regards the Sanlcararljiuia is (piite uiitenahle. 
For we find that the dates which he assigns to 
these F'Urdms range betwt.‘eu the ninth and 
seventeenth ccnturies.t I’roni this it neces¬ 
sarily follows that tile, work which quotes 
from those Furdiias cannot bo placed earlier 
than the seven iecnih ciedury,—cannot, there¬ 
fore, be “ the conq>osiii(m of a period not far 
removed from iliat at widcli" .'iiunidagiri the 
pupil of SankarJicharya “may he supposed to 
have nourished," sind cannot be “a safi; guide 
in our iiujuirics into tln^ a,el.na,l state of the 
Hindu religion al)out eiglii or nine centuries 
ago." Tliese conclusions, ]iowc‘ver, depend, of 
course, on tlic correctness ol Prufess(,)r Wilson’s 
viewaliovit the dates of the PnrdN^iti in tpiestion. 
From that view 1 have alr(‘a,Jy ventured to ex¬ 
press iiiy dissent,J and T nmst take leave to do 
so again. I am not satisfied witli the reasons 
assigned by Professor Wilson for his view, and 
1 have pointed out some facts which appear to 
mo to militate against it.§ Alihonglg therefore, 


ll Compare ou this point Professor Wilson’s Fsmjs O'. 
nsuAt Literature, Yol. V p. 24 and vol III. p. 19. I ar 
very strongly inclined to agree with Prof. Wilson and 
Bammohan Eii in disheUeving the story of Aankara’s per 
secntion of the Buddhists. I have personally very Httl 
donht ^that a great deal has been in these days father©' 
upon bankara for which he really is not answerable. 

% See pp. S9, 41, 46, 71, 112,182, 254. 

p. 58*; And.see also pp. 76,1S8,, 218. 
t See Preface to Vishiu Purdm, passim. The MQ/rTtm 
deyg., according^ to the Professor, belongs probably to tb 
ninth, and tbe Bnlhmm,$/ramy(i to the seventeenth centnn 
Prof. Anfrecht (Cataloffm 2525) says, *‘Atque eoa librc 
omnes, qnos Sankara laudans fingitur, tunc jam scriptos ess 
nobis persnadebimas, ne BHgmata qnideni, quo Wisher 

fcgitA, Budraytela exdeptis? 
But the dates of these works I take to be still tms&;tlec 
and I do not think, therefore, that any such argument ca 
be based upon the mention of them as Professor Anfrecl 
^ ^JO^sequently, not noticed them in th 
text. For a similar reason I have not referred to the que 


tatlons fnnu tin' SCirijasiihthihitn (soo 216-7, 132) which 
wG can irnce in lUe t/f that work. As 

to tla* daic of the b'/J/Z/o/.a/i?, sec rcheti, vol. VI. 

p. 572; v»,>l. \ III. p. 2(M>; Colohnujlvo’s (1st cd*). 

vol. 11. pp. 327, 319, 388. Colobrooia/.s ‘romarks on 

the sul)jocfc ari‘, as usual sober nitd cautious. I may state, 
as to iliG ciuotutions ab«,»vc refern-d to from tlie JMrdms, 
that! have uut cared It ^ Itjuk tlauu up in the W’orks* to 
which tliey are attributed, us it is umiecessary for my pre¬ 
scut purpose to do so. With rei.rard to the (juotation from 
the Vi.'ihnu whicdi is not mentioned by Professor 

Anfrecht, sec a sulxsequent note. 

it Sco Iairoilactiom to Bharfnhnri^a .iataMs (Bomhay 
Bansl\ Class.), pp. vii., viii., and also Introductory Essay to 
my translation of the Bhagntmdyitd, p. 30 and note. And 
compare also Bdbu linjendraiA,! Mitra’s Notices of Banslcrit 

MSS,, passim, No. IX. 

■§ Prof. Wilson's.argument,is based, to some extent, on; 
a notion prevalent amo,ng'Europmn .scholars, namely, 'that 
m^y of .the'Principal .dogmas^ .of the present religion of the',' 
Hmdns are of very late growth, such, for instance, as thC' 
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the above argument may be available as an 
argimentvm ad hom-mem against Professor Wil¬ 
son and those 'wlio tliink with him, I do not 
^ consider it to be an argiiiuent which can be. 
taken as conclusive of he (Question before ns.|l 
Let ns therefore turn i.o tiio examination of 
some of the otlier quotations eA").ntaiiied in the 
iSanJcannujaifa, And, iirst, dierc Is a very curi¬ 
ous one in the nineietuith svction of the work, on 
the confuiiiiitni of the S;\kta sect, which runs 
as follows d 

'ipfi: ?J3T^Frf :. Now this Ibolieve is a mis¬ 

quotation. The passage, as here reproduced 
and quoted as a Sruti text, is not such at alh 
The real t^niti text is to ho found in fallen- 
the very next page, in the answer supposed to 
bo given bv Hatikaracharya to his Sakta op-* 
ponent. Put, the words, precisely as we have 
them here, form the lirsi two lines of the 
first invocation sianm of Vilchaspati Misra's 
comiuentary on the Sd^drhya Kdnkh^ entitled. 
SikkhgiiiuiivaliammnK Eroin tins I think we 
are safe in coneimling that the author of the 
^anlmrmdjaiia qiioietl the passage merely from 
memory; tliat in doing so ho probably con¬ 
founded the Sriiti tc^xt with the lines ofV^t- 
chaspati Jl’isra. lmsc‘d upon that text aiid very 
similar io it; and that, therefore, he is in all 
probability a later writer than Vaohaspati, 
Misra. Now the date of Vilchaspati 
M i s r a, it hardly needs to be stated, is not yet 
settled. But thus much is, I think, clear, tlmt 
he is not sulllclettily old to have been known 
to an imniediaie pupil of Saiikardchfirya. As, 


belief in mcamations, the worship of Eilmn, Kmh^ 
Tishan, aiMl forth. la my TrarfMe rnffm immdmm 
and Introductory Msmwij to 0m I Live, in erocts, 

dissented from this m *tioii. And »oe now, m roppora oi my 
new, hicL Ant voL IV. p. 300. ^ ^ 

il It may, perlmi'w, l>6 »aid that the pM*weS; 

quoted hehwig to the gennine FarA^ja^, whkh Prof. Wilwn 
conatidem to he older tlnm the Piiriums now mrrenfc. jito 
then the dates he giv« wonld'ho, strictly spiking, the dates 
of the intorrwlat'ons, not of the ihirAwas. Besides, otcb on 
this view, the qnotetioa* from the JPufAnas do not neip ns 

% Abon^ Vaclmupati’g a«e 

face to tie NyiijahtauimAnpK, DrJEM * Oontnbviwas, 
<fco* p. 87, and.Iiw. Ant. voL I. R)* , . . 

• E'er ^ tie Sibl. M. edition reads gj, for 5- in tie 

next line in the third line after ^ it has 

and in the last line for all which ia confirmed 

by the MS. referred to in the tent, 
t ^{mhwrmnjmaf p. 86.. . 

I No donht the foat tioeo stanaas are, fM ^t 

exception, verbatim with the opening steam ot. mMna- 
TO*® Ana Bjai {vem^ 

tHhiUons, p. 08) mentions a work by Vidyfflrwa, a 
disciple of BiiSmti TMha, huffing the iiame--flnDstatmUy 


however, there is other material to help us in 
our investigation, we shall not now go into 
an inquiry touching the age of Vaehaspati 
Misra.^ 

In the eleventh section, the confutation of the 
H i r a n y a g a r b h a sect, we have the following 
stauxas in the speech of Sankara:— 

^ 11 
^ f^lt 11 

efrf: II t 

These stanzas are to be found in the Vydsdilkd 
karmamdU, an edition of which very useful 
work is appended to the edition of Bahkamks 
Bmlim(uutraBlidsliyaiTx0aB BihlloUieca Iiidka. 
This work is there ascribed to B h a r a 1 1 T i r- 
t h a. And though there, is nothing in the work 
as printed to indicate B h a r a t i T i r t h a to 
be the author, and no colophon is reproduced, 
still in a MS. of the work which I have seen the 
colophon attributes it to B h a r a t i T i r t h a, 
and there is no sufficiently strong reason to dis¬ 
trust this statement.J Now Bharat! Ttr- 
tha is a personage not altogether unknown. 
To Mm Dr. Aufrecht ascribes that weli-knomui 
Vedantic treatise Pancluiclast § He is pro¬ 
bably identical with the Bharat! Tirtha who is 
mentioned as one of the successors of Sankar- 
achdrya as head of the maiJia of ^ r i ii g o r!. j| [1 
And he is doubtless the Bharat! Tntha^ w 
referred to by M d d h a v a c h a r y a in some of 
Ms writings, tf He wasprobafoly either the direct 
preceptor of Madhavlichaiya, or the preceptor 
of Ms preceptor.'*'^ At all events we may be sure 

identical with VydsddMkan'ammM~-nmielY, VeMn iMhi- 
kivrwm^nm. But Br. Hail’s desenption of tbc latter work 
does hot suit the former as prmted, and Mjuibava may toe 
borrowed from his preceptor, or preceptor’s preceptop the 
stamsas referred to as common to him and Bliarati iirtiia. 

Compare BuhleFs <7ato%«e, voL IV. p. 98. 

' 5 See Oatalogus, pp. 23a and 323a. But see Hall’s Con- 
trihuUons, &c. p. 98; Bhhler’s Catalogue, vol. IV. p. fA; 
Catalogue of MSS, m Central Provinces, p. 122 ; and the 
colophons in the Bombay editions (one v^h the Sanskrit 
commentary, and the other with a tranalafaon); oommre 
«l«o tke dh^ sentence of the fore: 

though, perhaps, it refers to the work mf^konod m the 

note.^D^Aufrecht’s suggestion as to this. ^ Catalogus 1.46.' 
is not probable. 

nil Jour. Bo, Br. B. As, Soc, vol. X. p. 373. 

OT See the last note but two,^ and Aufrecht s Catalog 
(2®6 and 272<»), and aJ“> Jamm^amyiiymiTM&'mstara, 
gtBiim7(Goldstaolcer’sed.). , . 

» Acoordingtotiie list of AcMryM preserreda. bpn- 
eeri “MiiSvfichfirya became Jagadgnramsneees- 
Ln’to firlBhftratJ-tlrthfi, 7& soklapakshaof Karttto 

of the year called Prtgo^tti 1253 (1^1 
Bn^U^ rojfMahtAJmmja, pWf. P- w.j and oonf. WU- 
srai’s TTorJrs, tol I. P- 201m—B». 
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timt lie did not flourisli more tlian two genera¬ 
tions before Madliavacbarja. And it therefore 
follows that tiie author of the Sanharamjaya 
cannot have lived long, if at all, before the 
foturteenth century after Christ, and cannot, 
therefore, be identical with the Anandagiri who 
was one of the pnpils of Sankaraeharya. 

In the 47th section of the Sanharavijaya^ con- 
taimng the refutation of the FUrhmia, we have 
the foEowing lines, quoted as from the Adliika-^ 
ranaratnamdli :— 

“Mow theAdhiJcaranaratnamdld\\ is traditional¬ 
ly known as only another name of a celebrated 
Mimamsi treatise of Madhavachaiya—the Jau 
minty my dyamdldvistaTaf of which a beautiful 
edition was commenced by the late Professor 
Goldstucker under the auspices of the Oriental 
Text Society, but unfortunately not completed, 
in consequence of the death of that lamented 
scholar. The above-mentioned stanza, however, 
does not occur in that work—either in the por¬ 
tion printed, or in the remaining portion, which 
I have examined in MS. It is to be fonnd in the 
Vfork from which the quotation last discussed is 
taken, namely, the VydsddMhafanamdli, It 
foiuns part of the stanzas summarizing Bralima- 
s&i/rm m* 4, 2S, 24; so that although this pas¬ 
sage does not carry us any further than the last, 
it still strengthens the conclusion based on it— 
namely, that the ^anJca/ravijanja cannot have been 
composed before the fonrteenth century a.C. 

But now it becomes desirable to inquire about 
the inikputabfe^ evidence upon which Professor 
Wilson assigned this^work to a time not ihr 
removed fifom that of Anandagiri. For myself,. 
I have failed to find any such evidence. One 
argument, however, on which Professor Wilson 
would probably have relied is contained in the 
following passage in ^^AsaymEiniu Sects 

The gre^ he says, ‘‘ of Rl- 

m A n n ja and B a m a n a n d a, the former of 
which originated, we know, in the conrse of the 
11th century, are unnoticed, and it is also worth 
while to obseripe that neither in this nor in any 
i^ther portion of the ^anJcaravijaya is any 


allusion made to the-separate worship of Krishna 
either in his own person or that of the inkntine 
forms in which he is now so preeminently vene¬ 
rated in many parts of India, nor are the names 
of Rama and Stfca, of Lakshmana or Hannman, 
once particularized, as enjoying any portion of 
disfeinct and specific adoration.The impli¬ 
cation here seems to be that the ^anhamvijaya 
mnst be earlier than the 11th century. But is 
it necessary to suppose that the ^anhamvijaya 
was written before RamAnuja flourished, merely 
because Bimanuja is not mentioned in it ? Not 
to mention other possible explanations, it seems 
to me more likely that our author had before Mm 
as his authority some other work, in which no 
reference was made to the sect of RAmanuja. 
Upon the whole, therefore, I think that the cir¬ 
cumstance here noted does not affect the con¬ 
clusions which we have already drawn, namely, 
that the ^anharamjaya is in all probability a 
.work of the 14th centnry, and that conseqnently 
it cannot be a work of Anandagiri the pnpil of 
^ankarachliTya. 

If this is so, it follows that Professor Anfrecht 
is not .correct in saying that MIdhavicharya, 
in compiling his ^miharmijaya, made nse of 
Anandagiri’swork, omitting some .tMngs, trans- 
pcwing others, abridging her© and amplifying 
there-II _ It is true that m .the commentaay on 
the, fifteenth chapter of Midhava’s &mlc(Ma^ 
vijaya we meet with passages, cited as firom the 
".ancienP’ work to which M^Mhava refers, cor¬ 
responding with p^yssages in our ^mkaravijaya* 
Bnt, in the first place, the author of that com¬ 
mentary—D h a,n a p a 1 1 —lived only .at the be¬ 
ginning of this centnry,^ and his anthorify on 
such a point as the present, thongh not to be 
slighted, is not conclnsive. And, what is of 
more importance, the passages, thongh coincid¬ 
ing in some portions, do not coincide altogdther. 
Thus the comment .on MAdhava XVI. 1, expa¬ 
tiating on the word ‘ pnpils’ in that stanza, re¬ 
peats the list to be fonnd in our ^mhmamjaya 
(p. 19). And then, commenting on the text 
whidb. says **he first set out for the Setu (the 
Brides),’Hhe author writes, ^‘ This, in conform¬ 
ity with the old work, should be explained as 


t p.221. 

/ ^ Cd^logue of MSB. iw m Cenital Provmc 

(p. 1 ^), and AdWkmi 

^a/ratnomm are mention^ aa two distinct Mimlnii 
(/ow. Br. R. As. 8oc. w 
I^A. p. ias) speaks of two works, MimniymyAyma^ 


dMT^an^Ald and V'eMntcLdMlemanmatnam And 
see Dr. Hall's Contributions^ A:o. p. 1^. 

I Wilson's TForJb, Tol. I. p. 17 . 

II p. 260 o, and compare also p. 266 a, note* 

% See AutveeWsGatcdoguSy’p. 260a. 
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follows ‘ Having reacted M a d t y a r j u n a, 
lie, desirous of conquering all tlie quarters, 
set out for tte S e t u.’ ” Then he quotes with 
some variants the passage in our ^anharavijaya 
commencing at p. 19 and ending on p. 20 at the 
words Then follow two stanzas 

in our SanhaTavijuyct'i which Dhanapati’s au¬ 
thority apparently did not contain. In the 
second stanza of the text Madhava says that 
Sankara had a controFersy with the S a k t a s, 
and his commentator sets ont the arguments on 
both sides m verse- According to our author^ 
however, the controversy here was with the 
Saivas, and his report of it is in prOjse. The 
extract in the commentary on this stanza will' 
be found to answer to Secs. 19 to 22 of our 
haravijayaj and many coincidences between tbe 
two accounts are obvious. But although these 
coincidences are of some interest, it would take 
us too far aMd to discuss them.^ I will 
content myself with saying that it is just pos¬ 
sible that our &anha/rmiymju is itself based on 
the work which Hhanapati quotes; and that 
in all probability neither was used exclusively, 
if used at all, by Mldhavilcharya.t A work on 
Sankara^s victories is ascribed to another of 
Sankara’s pupils—C hidvil^s a J—^who, I take- 
it, is identical with C hits ukha. Not having 
access to the work, I am unable to say whether 
it was really written by a pnpil of Sankara’s, or 
whether the author was one of the ancient 
poets” to whom Mlidhava refers. Nevertheless, 
the fact that it is attributed to 0hitsukha 
induces me to express the hope that somebody 
may uuderteke to edit and publish it. 

One or two other points may be noted con¬ 


cerning the Sankaravijaya^ although they have, 
I think, little hearing on the main question here 
discussed. At' p. 171 we find the verses 
qnq-, &c. put into Sankara’s mouth and de¬ 
scribed as STlwrqfftr. Now these verses form part 
" of the little poem named MoJiamudgara, which 
is attributed to Sankarachaiya himself If this 
tradition is correct—^and there seems little reason 
to distrust it—^we have here at least a very note¬ 
worthy mode of referring to and describing tbe 
verses in qnestion. A similar instance occurs 
at p. 195, where the reference is to Sankara’s 
BMsJiya on the Brahmamfras, We may re¬ 
mark that in the passage from the ancient poet 
cited by the commentator on Madhava’s ^an- 
kamvijaya the verses may be likewise 

found cited, though not as ; while the 

reference to the Sankara BhdsJiya is introduced 
there, as here, with the words, “ The Achaiya 
has said.”§ 

Furthermore, it is not entirely unworthy of 
note that, the language of the ^nka/raviyaya is 
not by any means correct in point of grasmmar. 
We have forms in abundance like 

1! occurs with not a little 

• fr^uency, and the same remark^applies to the 
word In one place we have 

in another ; JJ hi a third we have a 
sentence beginning with the^ word It is 

difficult to ascrilb aE these deviaiaons from 
grammatical rules to the corruptions of the 
MSS. And if they are not to be so ascribed, 
some explanation is necessary as to how they 
came to find their way into the work. After 
much consideration X am bound to say that T 
c^ot find any satkfia.ctoiy explan^ 


6 lIiPA 6 ASim. 

TEANSbAtTED BY EEV. J. F. KEAENS, TANJOEE. 


, Trees* 

‘•Fell trees according to the foregoing rule, 
but observe whether much water, or wat er-like 

I imay mmMm, teat some of in om 

MmhmiviSmfo* m& to be found in the exfcracste giren by 
BbonapaM. That from tiie Vishtyu 
not to be found ihm- Anditis noteworthy that 
nu Fwr&sui is not mentioned in Anfeedit s list of the woiks 

t Mldh&m’s work is laar^ than onr 
cannot, tii^^efore, have been sommartsed from tbe 
It also <mtaiiig narr^ ei oooarrenc^ ! 

fo^ wM(ih ]|0 inateiials ajre fonusbed by onr 
anfibor. ■ . , - - ■ ■ 


milk, oozes from the incisions: for if there be 
much the trees are unsuitable. Again, if the 
tree, when fidling, makes a noise like the voice 

1 See Maokenaie’s Collectum, vol. L p. 

Omtrihitions, &c. p. 168* ^ also A^rechFs Coto- 

logus, p. 260b. Cbrtsukha is mentioned as apnpil of 
^ankata’s in P* 1S> MAdhara, III. 6. 

§ See the Cernm^wta^ on M&dhava, Canto XV. p. IS, 
stanza 60, and p. 17, stanza 68. 


II p. m 

♦»pp.l80,p. 185. 
ttp.8. 


f pp. 16,108,261. 
ttp.162. 

§|p.287. 
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of a tiger or elephaiit, it is m omen of good. 
If the noise resembles crying or langbing, it is 
an ill omen; if the tree falls with its-bead to 
the north or east, it is a good omen. The 
Artocarpm integrifolia, the Pmmei (Botilera 
tinctofia f), the Mango, the Bassia longifolia^ 
the Eugenia Jambolana^ the MimmofsElmgi, the 
Miclielm Ghamjgaoa, the Galatropis gigantea^ 
the Phansi (?), the Mens religiosa, the Ficus 
mdica, the Ficus raoemosa, the Pwiica.granatumy 
and the TropMs aspera —these are milk-giving 
trees, and their timber is soft; the timber of 
all other trees is called hard timber.” 

On Joining, 

Find the breadth of the beam; let this be 
the length of the connecting tie. Next ascer¬ 
tain the depth of the beam ; one-ninth part of 
this should be the thickness of the connecting 
tie: this tie is called kudumiP* 

He’ gave me a Imdumij and the following is 
a sketch of it:— 

The nails used to secure a joint shoald be 
driven through the centre when the work is 
for a temple; when the work is intended for 
dwelling-houses, ^c. &c., to the right of the 
centre is the rale to be observed. If the nails 
are driven to, the left of the centre, the enemies 
‘ of the' honseholder will increase, and the house 
will be ednsmned by fire. 

A Joint shoald not fall in a line with the 
centre of, the door; for loss of life and property 
is the conse<|aen 0 e of such an arrangement. 
The proper place, if there mnst be a Joint, is 
half-distance firom the centre of the door. 

“ Hard timbers shonld be joined with hard 
timbers, and soft timbers with soft. When 
joining, the greater length shonld he to the 
right hand, and the lesser to the left of the 
joiner. The carpenter shonld be on the outside, 
and the on the inner side. 

In joining beams, if the head of one tree is 
joined to the head of another tree, a terrible 
illness will occur in the house; but if the head 
of a tree and the foot of a tree are joined to 

V ^ Tbis verse is sKgh% obscar^ and I fotiod it necessary 
m get a iiipm m Taajore to esplam it. 
natives when joipmgbeaans that are to vent ATr |i^k.y « ^ 
walls do not moftdse them, as we do, They sqn^ boft 


form the beam, wealth and happiness will dwell 
___in that house.” 

Ooncerning Boors. 

“ The timber of the Naval tree is proper for 
doors of temples, the Nwvf for doors of Brah¬ 
mans’ houses, the Teak for Kshatriyas, the 
Illappa for Vaisjas, Cocoaniit timber for Vel- 
lalars. 

A door should be constructed entirely of 
one sort of timber. It is improper to constract 
it of different kinds; and the door should be 
hinged to the left door-post, i.e. the left looking 
from the outside. 

“Before fixing thei door-frame in its place, 
find the length of the honse, then mark the 
exact centre. If the door is for a dwelling-honse, 
it should be set up to the left of the aforesaid 
centre, but if for a temple the centre is the 
proper place.” 

Another rule:—*‘Find the length of the 
house-wall, divide the sum into nine parts, set 
off three parta to the left hand, and five parts to 
the right hand tf the door should stand in the 
remaining part of the wall of the house.” 

Concerning Boor-posis. 

“Stone door-poste are proper for temples. 
Door-posts of Margosa are proper for Brahmans, 
of Ebony or Teak for Kshatriyas, Ittappa for 
Vaisyas, Cocoanut and Acacia for VellaMrs. 

“Door-posts should not be placed in the 
centre of the wall. According to the rule of the 
ancients, find the thickne^ of the wall by 
measure; divide this into six parts. The centre- 
of the sixth or duter part is the proper place- 
for the door.” 

Concerning setting up Boors, 

“ If is ascending, set up the south door; 
if Taurus, set up the west door; if Kuvera, set 
up the uorth door; if the Moon is passing the 
merid.iau, the east door. When Leo is ascending 
is the proper time for placing a door in a temple 
of Vishnu. When Taurus is ascending is the 
proper time for ..placing a door in a temple of 
MahMeva. When Kuvera is ascending is the, 
proper time for setting a door in Gauiesa’s tem¬ 
ple. When the Moon is passing the meridian, 
a door may be set up for auy one. 

“ If one determines to build a house, let him 
be careftd to attend to the rulas of the Divine 

sm clew w wid th© hii4wM:mmUiomd above 

is let into them. 

t Mmtgmb of the Tortagaese, MeUa AmMracMa, of bo- 
tarists,—Bn. 
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Silpan, M y e n A c h a r i, for measuring length, 
breadth, and thickness. Also let him enter upon 

residence on a propitious day, and tlie blessing 
of Laksliini, health, long life, and happiness 
,shall attend him.”. 

Ooncmiing taldng %jp residence. 

“Sunday and Tnesday are nnlncky days 
to take np residence; Saturday, Thursday, 
Wednesday, and Monday are propitious days. 
The stars Ashvini, Chitra, Punarvasu, Anuradha, 
Visaklui, Uttarashadha, Uttara Phalguni, and 
Revati are propitious. The constellations 
Kamham (Aquarius) and Virusikam (Scorpio) 
are unlucky. The fourth, ninth, and fourteenth 
days of the Moon are also unlucky. Attending 
to these rules, take up your residence in the 
house. 

“The* ninth and the fourteenth days of the 
Moon, Saturdays, Fridays, the months' Pun- 
guni, Auni, Purattasi, and Margali, are un¬ 
lucky j if you take up residence you will be bit¬ 
ten by a poisonous animal. If. the planet 
Venus is rising or setting, or if the Trident of 
Siva is opposite, do not enter upon residence 
on those days; if you do, you will suffer great 
loss.” 

There is a good deal of this kind of matter, 
with which we need not trouble our readers. 
The author next treats of the MuMrilian of the 
Garblia; but first we shall give his rule for 
ascertaining • the character of the, Oarblia, and 
the individuals for who,m it is fit. 

“Let the yajmnana construct a measuiung rule 
in length equal to four of his own hand-spans. 
With this measure let him measure the house 
from east to west, and from south to north. 
Square the sums and divide the product by 
eight. If the remainder is 5, the Garblia is 
named Snha-garhha: success in all things will 
be secured to the yajamam. Should the re¬ 
mainder be 6, it is called Kaha-garhlia : it is 
of a middle character, fit for outcastes to live 
in. Should the remainder be 1, it is called 
Garnda-garhha^ and is fit for the four castes. 
Should the remainder be S, it is called Simba- 
garbha: this is excellent. Should the remainder 
be 7, it is called Geja->gmhkagresit advantages 
befall the dweller. Should the remainder be 
2, it is called Fura-garbha : this is faiiv and is 
fit for hunters. Should the remainder be 4, it 
is called Swdn^garhha: this is fair, but fit for 
Lambficlis and Koravars* Should the 


remainder be 8, it is called KaUthai-garbha : 
this too is fair, hut the house will never be 
completed, and even should it, it will perish; 
it is a dwelling fit only for very low castes, 
wild beasts, peacocks, and antelopes. 

Garblia MuMrtlian. 

“Reject Fridays, Thursdays, Saturdays, Mon¬ 
days, and Wednesdays. Also reject the eighth of 
the following constellations -IJttara PhMguni, 
Uttarashadha, Magham (Capricornus), Punar¬ 
vasu, Shetataraka,Mriga,Rohiui, Anuradha, and 
Revati. Reject also the full and the new moon, 
also the fourth, ninth, and fourteenth days of each 
half-moon; all other times are propitious for 
Garblia Muhurtlian. 

“ If you perform Garblia Mukurflmn when 
Pisces is declining, it will be fortunate ; if 
when Aries and Taurus are declining, sickness 
will ensae : if when Gemini is declining, sorrow 
will be the result; if when Cancer is declininsr, 
wealth and progress will be the result ; if when 
Virgo is declining, everything you take in hand 
will prosper ; if when Scorpio and Sagittarius 
are declining, your wife will fiourish, deriving 
excellence from numerous sons.” 

The author gives a rule for ascertaining cer¬ 
tain matters connected with buildings. He 
uses two expressions, Ay am siJxd Selavu, 
which, in the connexion he uses them, I cannot 
translate better than by ‘ Profit’ and ‘ Loss.’ 

The Buie. 

“Ascertain the length of the house, square 
it, multiply the sum by 8, and divide the pro¬ 
duct by 12: the remainder is the Ay am, or pro¬ 
fit. Again, take the square number and multiply 
it by 9, divide the product by 10, the remainder 
is the SelavU} or loss. Again, take the square 
number and multiply it by 27, and divide the 
product by 100, the remainder is the age or 
durability of the house. Again, take the square 
number, multiply it by 8, and divide the pro¬ 
duct by 27, the remainder is the star. Again, 
multiply the square number by 3, and divide 
the product by 8, the remainder is the YonL 
Multiply the square number by 9/ and divide 
the product by 7, the remainder is the day. Mul¬ 
tiply the square number by 9, and divide the 
product by 4f, the remainder is the caste. 
Multiply the square number by 4, and divide 
the product by 9, the remainder is the Amsam. 
Multiply the square number by 9, and divide 
the product by 30, the remainder is the Tithi.. 
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If this foils wifclim 15, it belongs totbe crescent 
moon, but if above 15 to tbe decrescent moon. 
Again, multiply tbe square number by 4, and 
divide tbe product by 12, tbe remainder is tbe 
constellation. Multiply tbe square number by 
8, and divide tbe product by 5, tbe remainder 
gives tbe Sutra. Tbe following are tbe Tonis :— 
Graruda, Puni, Simba, Noy, Pambu, Bb, Ani, 
Musi: of tbeso Pimi (oat), Eli (rat), and Musi 
(hare) are bad. Tbe following are tbe Am- 
saTTis : —Arsam, Soram, Puttbi, Sattbi, Tbanium, 
Basium, Kalibam, Yaruttbam, Eokam, and Su- 
bam. Tbe following are tbe Sutras ;—^Palan, 
EZumaru, Bajan, Kilavan, Maranan. We now 
give an example or two that may serve to 
illustrate tbe foregoing:— 

“ Given tbe length of tbe bouse 11 cubits, and 
tbe width 5 cubits, to find the.age,—that is to 
say, bow many years such a bouse will stand. 
By tbe rule 11 X 5 =. 55, and 55 X 27 = 
1485, 1485 -7" 100 == 14, tbe remainder being 
85,—wMcb remainder indicates the number of 
years tbe bouse will stand. 

‘‘ Given tbe length of tbe bouse 15 cubits, and 
tbe width 7 cubits, to find tbe caste for whom it 
is suitable. 15 X 7 = 105,105 X 9 = 945, 
and 945 -f- 4 == 236, remainder 1. Tbe re¬ 
mainder 1 indicates tbe first caste, i.e* Brah¬ 
mans, 

‘‘ Given tbe length of the house 17 cubits, and 
the width 7,' to ascertain tbe caste for whom it 
is suitable. 17 X 7=119, 119 X 9 = 1071, 
and 1071 -4- 4 = 267, remainder 3. The re¬ 
mainder 3’denotes the third or Taisya caste.** 

Tbe next example exhibits tbe entire series. 

“ Given tbe length of tbe bouse 9 cubits, 
width 3 cubits, to find tbe Ayam and Sela- 
w, &c. <fcc. By tbe rule 9 X 3 == 27, 27 X 
8 == 216, and 216 -f- 12 == 18,-12 = Ayam.X 
27 X 9 = 243, and 243 -5- 10 = 24, remainder 
3,—^wbicb is the Selavu or loss, and so on 
according to tbe rule. The Tout is Garuda, the 
star Bevati, the part of the lunar month the 
third day, the day of the week Thursday, the 
constellation Pisces, and the. caste Vaisy&.** 

Strange as all this appears to ns Europeans, 
natives regard these things as matters of great 
importance, and I have been informed by a 
well-educated nativa gentleman that many of 
these rules are adhered to even no^^^ 


The Ayams and Selamis are also used for tbe 
purpose of ascertaining whether good or evil 
will happen to tbe householder; thus^ 

If tbe Ayam be 0 or 2, it denotes that great 
pleasure and happiness awaits tbe householder; 
if 3 or 4, fame and happiness are indicated; 
if 5 or 6, increase of wealth; if 7 or 8, bene¬ 
ficence and true wisdom are indicated. 

Multiply tbe Ayam by 9 and divide it by 
10 to find the Selam or loss. If tbe remainder 
is 1, it denotes that great poverty is in store 
for tbe householder. If 2 remain, tbe bouse 
will be consumed by fire. If tbe remainder is 8, 
Laksbmi will dwell in that bouse. If 9 remain, 
tbe destruction of sons will ensue. If tbe re¬ 
mainder is 10, it is most excellent.** 

We b£^.ve already given tbe rule for finding 
the eight Tonis, and as these exert a very con¬ 
siderable influence upon uneducated Hindus, *we 
shall give tbe instructions concerning them as 
contained in this book. 

Tbe Toni Garuda (hawk) is in tbe east. 


Lion 

Serpent 

Elephant 

Cat 

Dog 

Bat 

Hare 


south. 

west. 

north. 

south-east. 

south-west. 

north-west. 

north-east. 


This, illustrated by a diagram, will explain 
what is to follow. 

The eight Tonis. 

Elephant. 



/i\ 


4 

S3 


The reader will obsei^ve that the aninaals are 
placed antagonistically, e.g. the dog is tbe natural 
enemy of tbe bare, the cat of tbe rat, <fcc. &c. 
The rule accordingly is:—A person dwelling 
in Garu^a^s position should not undertake 
anything that would oblige him to journey 
toward the position of the Serpent, and vice 


4^ When there is no renisinder the divisor becomes ^eAyam, m in this instimce. 
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versd^ Lecause Garuda will come forfcli in search 
of food, and meeting the Serpent on the same 
errand mischief is likely to befall the person 
journeying between - them and so of the other 
Yonis. It is dangerous for a person living in a 
Yo7it to travel in the direction of its opponent. 
Accordingly the author advises his readers to 
consult an almanac before setting out on a 
journey. 

The width of the house appears to be a mat- 
ter of very considerable importance in the siU 
pan\^ art. Our author in 26 slohas sings of 
the width of houses. He gives forty-four exam¬ 
ples, and of these seventeen are fraught with 
mischief to the householder: we give a few as 
examples 

If the widtli of the house is six feet, the 
blessing of Lakshmi and all happiness will be 
here. 

If the width of the housO' is ten feet, sheep 
and oxen will increase, imperisliable wealth and 
iionrishing fields will be the possession of the 
householder. If the width of the bouse is tw^enty 
feet, the wife will flourish, sons will increase, 
and wealth of all kinds will (uisne to the house¬ 
holder. If tlio widilx of the house is nineteen 
feet, the servants will die, business will fail, 
terrible mischief will befall the housekeeper, 
and his wife will be kept by another man. 

“If the width of the house is twenty-eight 
feet, sickness and the death of sons, the loss of 
wealth, and untold poverty will ensue. There¬ 
fore a man should flee from such a house.” 

These are sufficient to serve as examples, but 
it is observable that there i.s no distinct rule in 
the book, beyond what may be found in these 
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examples, for defining the proper width of a 
house. 

Goncernmg Bays. 

Sunday is s good day for transacting busi¬ 
ness, Monday for sowing grain, Tuesday for 
fighting, Wednesday for commencing studies, 
Thursday for getting married, Friday for get¬ 
ting shaved, and Saturday for performing pen¬ 
ance.” 

Tank-digging. 

“ If one digs a tank in the point of Agni, 
besides losing his wife by death, he himself 
will meet with an accident, and his wealth wall 
vanish. If one digs it in Yama’s point, it will 
be a useless tank, besides which the man who 
dug it will become a beggar. If, however, one 
digs a tankinisani’s point (north-east), he will 
obtain wealth.” 

Gonceming Wells. 

“ If one digs a well in the north-east or west 
points of the house, auspicious events will ensue. 
If one. digs a well in the north-west, the death 
of sons will follow. If one digs a well in the 
south-west, sickness will be the result. If one 
digs a well in the south, death will follow. If 
one digs a well in the south-east, he will be 
childless. And if one digs a well in the centre 
of his house, his wealth will perish. 

“ If one digs a well in Yaruna^s point (west), 
the blessing of the Supreme One, and all hap¬ 
piness, will be the result. 

“ If one digs a well centre to south-east, south, 
south-west, and north-west, his relations and 
his sons will die of sickness, lie shall lose all his 
wealth, and will afterwards live by begging.” 


NOTES Olir THE SOUTH-INDIAN OR DRATIDIAN PAMIDT Of LANGUAGES. 

By the Ee¥, G. U. POPB, B.I)., M.E.A.S., Member of the Leipzig Oriental Society,'and Fellow of the 

^ladras University. 

{Continued 

2s[0, Jl^On ike “ Harmonic Secimnm of law that the vowels of the various endings shall 
Vo-wehd' he of the class of that in the root, or in its last 

On the subject of this paper Mr. Whitney, syllable—thus marking the appurtenance and 

in his work entitled The Jjife Growth dependency of the endings in. their relation to 

of Language^ p. 234, says: “In the pho- the root in a manner which, though undoubtedly 

netic structure of the ScytMan languages the at first enphonic only (like the German umlaut), 

most striking trait is the so-called ^harmonic has lent itself usefully to the purposes of formal 

sequence of vowels/ There are, namely, two distinction. Every suffix, then, has two forms, a 

classes of vowels, HgM and heavy, or palatal (e, light and a heavy: we have al-mak, but sev-meh ; 

h % and other (a, o, u); and it is the general ev-ler^ but agha4ar, and so on. 
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Mr, WMtney goes on (in p. 245) to say that 
the Dravidian languages show no trace of this 
harmonic sequence of vowels.” And this con¬ 
clusion I came to many years ago. Some rea¬ 
sons for this I purpose to give here. 

In regard to the affiliation of these languages 
in general I may quote Mr. Whitney’s words, 
which I had not seen when I began these hTotes, 
but which exactly express my views on the whole 
subject:— Tlie Dravidian languages are not in 
fJmr struckire so different from the Scythian that 
they might not belong to one family with them^ if 
only sufficient correspondences of material were 
found between the two groups. And some have 
been ready, though on grounds not to be accepted 
as sufficient, to declare them relatedJ^ 

The most complete exposition of the whole 
subject of Harmonic sequence of vowels is 
given in the Beviie de Dhilclogie ei d'Mhno- 
graphic^ edited by Oh. B. de Ujfalvy (Jan.- 
March'1875). 

This is the summary :— 

“1°. Les voyelles dans les langues Ougro- 
finnoises se subdivisent en trois classes, en 
dures, donees et neutres ; 

“^2 . Jamais les voyelles des deux premieres 
classes ne peuvent se rencontrer dans un radi¬ 
cal, les radicals sont done durs et doux; 

‘‘ 3 . Les voyelles des suffixes s’assimilent a 
celles des radicaux; e’est-a-dire les suffixes a 
voyelles dures s’accolent aux radicaux doux; 

“ 4°. Cette loi dfooule du g^nie organique de 
ces languei m^mes, eUe s’est d6velopp& et rdta- 
blie plus qu moins dans tons les idiomes du 
gi'oupe Ougro-finnois (k Texception du Vepse, 
du Livonien, de I’Bsthonien et du Tchere- 
misse),etc'estJ’influence des langues Ai'yennes 
qui seule a pu alt^rer son application ; 

‘‘ 5®. Cette loi se manifesto m^me dans les 
mots que ces langues out emprunt& aux 
idiomes Hmitrophes.” 

We may inquire, then— 

I. Is there in the Dravidian languages any 
division, actual or possible, into the three classes 
of hard, soft, and neutral ? The answer must 
be a decided negative. 

The hard in the Ougro-Einnish dialects are 
a, 0 , u; the soft are more or less the same as the 
German d, d, the middle (which do not admit 
of umlaut) e, i. 

In the Dravidian languages there are only four 
recognized cases .where the vowel changes its 


sound before a lingual is pronounced nearly 
as ii; a in a final syllable becomes occasionally e-; 
j&nal u, in certain cases, is sounded much as a 
French u; and the diphthong ai is pronounced 
variously, according to its position in a word. 

The Dravidian vowels in the grundsprache 
were a, d; i, %; e, e ; u, u ; o, 6; with the 
diphthongs di and du. 

Those correspond exactly to those of the 
Sanskrit. The marks by which a long vowel is 
distinguished from a short one are probably 
all of them of comparatively recent origin. 

These vowels have no effect upon the pro¬ 
nunciation of the consonants. 

Hor have the Dravidian languages any trace 
of the numerous diphthongs "which exist in the 
Ougro-Finnish, 

II. Is any division of Drilvidian radicals into 
hard and soft possible ? Are the vowels’ in 
each radical of one kind or class ? Most evi¬ 
dently not. 

In Finnish Jcala = fish, and its ablative is 
kalabta; ise — fathei', and its ablative is iselte. 
Here the harmonic seqnence is seen. 

‘‘Jamais un radical Finnois ne pent contenir 
des voyelles dures et donees a la fois,” says De 
Ujfalvy. 

In Tamil (of which 1 chiefly speak) every 
variation is possible:— Jcadal, kaclu, kidai, kiror, 
kiidal, kuttam, kedui^i, kelvi, koman, vittoram. 

No trace of any such limitation—of any law 
—is to be discovered in any Dravidian dialect. 

Euphonic changes, such as are traceable in 
Latin,—in stmilis compared with slmultas; in 
exsiliam (exid) ; bene (bone) ; socordia (secordia), 
—are rare in Dravidian languages. 

Qd = ‘ die,’ makes ge4f. 

Ked%i = ‘ perish,’ makes Mdu, ‘ destruction,’ 

If any stress is to be laid upon this in the 
affiliation of languages, the very wide applica¬ 
tion of the principle, under the name of ‘ um¬ 
laut,’ would tend to exclude German from the 
family of Aryan languages. 

III. I proceed to the question, Do the 
vowels of the suffixes in the Dravi<Iiaii lan¬ 
guages assimilate themselves to those of the 
stem to which they are appended ? 

Of this there is no real trace. 

In Latin we find tubicen making tubicin~is, 
cano makes ce-cuni; but here the stem is rather 
affected by the suffix, than the suffix hy 4be 
stem. Neighbouring sounds affect one another. 
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Ill tlie Dra vidian languages I can see no¬ 
thing more than this:— 

In Tamil we have— 


r= hi, 

‘ I give.’ 

£ 

II 

-V 

1 

i- 

^ he gives. 

== om. 

1 

^ we give. 

tr. 

* ye give.’ 


And the same pronominal endings, an, om, 
and are added to every verbal stem, whatever 
its vowels may be, without any change. 

In the Telugu and in Kanarese, and in col¬ 
loquial Tamil, u and i are occasionally inter¬ 
changed, or, more strictly, u is fined down to il, 
and even to i. The inflectional particle used 
lor the fourth or ^ dative’ case in the Dravidian 
languages is k ; to this is added a vowel which 
hovers between 'ii, and i. This reminds me 
of Homer’s ‘‘ olmvdlcri re Traori.” 

In certain cases where a connecting vowel is 
used, that vowel is determined by the vowel of 
the suffix. 

But I deny that in any Brlvidian dialect there 
is a systematic change of the vowel of a suffix, 
or infleotional increment, in order to adapt it to 
the vowels of the stem to which it is appended. 

W. I make the final inquiry. Do the Dra¬ 


vidian languages alter the vowels of foreign 
words which they adopt according to any sup¬ 
posed law of harmonic sequence ? 

Most elaborate rules are' given by the Jain 
grammanans for the spelling of Sanskrit words 
received into Tamil and Kanarese; hut these affect 
the consonants almost entirely. I know of no 
case where the vowels are changed in obedience 
to any principle. 

In Tamil a Sanskrit word which ended in 
d will end in di» The Sansknt du often becomes 
optionally av. 

So Persian, Arabic, and English words suffer as 
to consonants, but vowels remain nearly intact. 

I conclude, then, that the law of ‘‘ harmonic 
seqnence” has not been shown to hold good in 
the Dravidian languages, and that their euphonic 
changes are rafcher in harmony with those which 
take place in the Aryan ffinuly. 

But this latter subject would require another 
paper. These changes will, I think, show the 
Dravidian languages more in harmony with 
Schleicher’s ‘‘ Ario-graeco-italo-keltisch” sub¬ 
division of the Indo-Germanic family of lan¬ 
guages, than with the Ougro-Einnish dialects 
oiM.deVjMYj>--(Tolecmti'tmed.) 


NOTES OF A TIBET TEAPOT AND OF THE TEA USED THEREIN. 
BY OHAELES HOBNE, LATE B.C.S.; P.E.A.S., E.L.S., &c. 


This grand old teapot was in family use in a 
Tibetan household near Ij a h o u 1, and was given, 
as a most valuable parting present, by the old 
lady who owned it, to Captain Hay, then in 
political employ in the Kfilfi country, in the 
Himalaya. It is said to have been made , about a 
hundred years since in China, and its ornamen¬ 
tation is decidedly Chinese. The body repre¬ 
sents a lotus-flower with five petals curved in 
at the summit. On each petal are engraved 
mountains, trees, and clouds. The grateful 
steam ascends from the mountains, nourishes 
trees, and then forms clouds, which descending 
within provides the cheering beverage. The 
cover, which is handsomely ornamented and 
finished off with a pine-apple knob, is fastened 
to a dragon’s neck by a brass chain. The said 
dragon, %vhich is horned and of the true Chinese 
type, forms the handle. He has handsome 
scroll epaulettes and a most singular tail. He 
has his open mouth placed on the rim of the 
opening, in the-hopes of getting a little of the 


overflow, should there be any. The condensed 
steam is discharged by the spout, which re¬ 
presents the trunk and head of a small-eared 
elephant, and is attached at the upper part to 
the teapot by a small dragon^s head. 

Perhaps this is allegorical, and may represent 
the Ganges flowing ffiom its* source in the moun¬ 
tains. But whether or no, the whole affair is 
in excellent keeping, and may ffiirly be ren- 
dered as I have put it. 

The metal of which it is composed seems to 
he a mixture of brass with some harder metal. 
The colour is somewhat duller than brass, and, 
although it has been made so long, it bears no 
trace of copperas or rust of any kind. 

Its height is eight and a half inches, and across 
from the exterior of the handle to that of the 
spout it measures nearly nine inches. The de¬ 
sign is quite worthy of imitation by our artists, 
in silver or other metal, and this has been 
beautifully rendered by the artis t; although from 
its colour it wa^s very difficult to photograph. 
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In the country from whence it was derived 
almost every house has a teapot as hereinafter 
described, but not in general so handsome as 
that now under notice. Tea is drunk more and 
more, and our Himalayan tea-planters, if they 
can manufacture it, to meet the taste of these 
people, have an unlimited field for their en¬ 
terprise. The brick-tea, of which more anon, 
appears to me very coarse and bad, besides 
being very dear; but it takes a long time to 
induce a people to change their habits. At¬ 
tempts are, however, being made to manufacture 
brick-tea, and this will doubtless be very suc¬ 
cessful, as we are daily learning more of the 
details of the inaniifacture. 

But mj readers will like to know how the, 
tea wuis made which was served in this remark¬ 
able teapot. Here us the recipe, for any one 
to try:—Take a very small quantity of tea, 
brick-tea,—say two ounces for ten people,—and 
put it into a large iron or mica-schist pot and 
boil with a little water for an hour. Next, mix 
in about an equal quantity of soda. This soda 
is an efflorescence found upon the surface of 
the ground at K y a n, beyond the Panging 
Lake, Then, add a little salt and some half- 
mncid butter. This butter has salt put in when 
made, so that often additional salt can he dis¬ 
pensed with. " Lastly, add a little of the broken 
bark of the yew (Taxus baccata), called by the 
natives Burhie, which imparts great astriiigency, 
and gives the mixture a reddish colour. About 
ten pints.of water are added, and the,whole 
is, churned up with a churning-stick until it 
acquires the colour and consistence of thick rich 
cocoa or chocolate. When ready it is poured 
into tlie teapot, called by the natives MrU, the 
only straining commonly in use being by the 
placing of a spoon before it when running, to 
stop the coarser particles. 

In Jj a h o 11 1 coarse china cups are used 
Ur i.thout handles or saucers or covers# These 
come from Yark.aiid. Turned cups of ser¬ 
pentine are also much esteemed, as they stand 
heat very well, and tea can be kept hot, in them 
by the fire. They are made near L 

The mica-schist pots are hollowed out with 
a tool at^ Zanzibar. ^ They are sometimes two 
feet in diameter, without any, covers, and are 
cut ftom ti e solid. , They are shaped like an 
Indian or a round saucepan with a lip ail 
round. ' 


The tea thus made is pressed upon the visit¬ 
or, -who is ex;pected, like themselves, to drink 
from five to ten cups, if they can make him. 

Moorcroft, in his Travels (vol. I. pp. 
231-2), thus describes his visit to the Eaja 
of Ladakh, when tea was served A uno- 
derately lai^ge teapot of gilt copper, and of 
beautiful workmanship, was brought in, and 
salted and buttered tea without milk handed to 
the company. The Raja took out of a breast¬ 
pocket or pouch his own tea-cup, of yellow 
china. The Kiiaga Tamain also produced his, 
of chestnut wood mounted with silver. We 
had come provided with our own cups. The 
tea was not very strong, and tasted like weak 
broth. 

The use of tea in Lalioul appears to be 
restricted to the higher classes, the poorer using 
substitutes for it, such as the leaves of a dwarf 
kind of willow, &c,, but the practice of'tea- 
drinking is daily becoming more general. 

The following extract from Moorcroft (vol. I., 
pp. 229, 230) will show how general its use had 
become some forty years since 

The diet of the Ladakhis, and of the 
Tibetans generally, is nutritious and wholesome, 
and is remarkable for the prominent share 
which is taken in it by tea. All classes of 
Tibetans eat three meals a day. The first 
consists of tea; the second of tea—or of meal 
porridge if that cannot be afforded; the third 
of meat, rice, vegetebles, and bread by the up¬ 
per, and soup, porridge, and bread by the lower 
classes. Ror a breakfast of ten persons this 
would be the preparation About an ounce 
of black tea, called here ^ zungcha (or zangja^j 
black brick-tea (from zmig, black, and cha, cliha, 
or ja, tea of Major Hay?), and a like quantity 
of soda are boiled in a quart of %vater for an 
hour, or until the leaves of the tea are sufficient¬ 
ly steeped. It is then strained and mixed with 
ten quarts of boiling water in which an ounce 
and a half of fossil salt has been previously dis¬ 
solved. The whole is then put into a narrow 
cylindrical chum, along with some butter, and 
well churned with a churning-stick till it be¬ 
comes a smooth, oily, and brown liqnid of the 
colour and consistence of chocolate, in which 
form it is transferred to a teapot of silver or sil¬ 
vered copper or brass, for the richer classes 
ornamented with flowers and foliage, and gro¬ 
tesque figures of leopards, crocodiles, dragons, 
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or Eeads of eiepliaiits, and tlie like, in embossed 
or filagree work. Tiio poorer people bave plain 
brass or tinned copper teapots. Eacli man bas 
bis own cnp, either of china, porcelain, or, wbat 
is more common, made out of tbe knot of tbe 
borse cliestnut, edged or lined witb silver, or 
plain. About five tlioiisand of these, in tbe rough, 
are anmialiy ex|,)orted from Bisabir to Garfcokb, 
and sold at the rate of six for a rupee (1^. lOcL). 

^*^They arefiuisbed and ornamented in China. 
Tbe 'latter kind of cup contains about one-tbird 
of a pint, tbe china cup something less. Each 
person drinks from five to ten cups of tea, and 
when tbe last is half finished be mixes witb the 
remainder as iniicli barley meal as makes a 
paste witb it, wbicli .lie eats. ......... Tbe 

poorer people, instead of tea, boil two parts of 
barley flour witii one of water or meat broth 
seasoned with salt, uiiiil it becomes of tbe 
tbiclmess of porridge.” 

Major Hay tells me that in 1849 there were 
three kinds of brick-tca sold in Jjaboul, which 
came from Obiiia via Ladakh,— (1) hopinzi, 
a green tea; (2) elmng’^clnng^ a black tea; 
and (3) sang-ja, also black. The last named 
sold for about 3.*^. €hL per lb., being tbe cheapest. 
Moorcroft in 1820 names Ss. per lb, for green 
brick-tea, and 2s. for black brick-tea, which 
be says, come via Llassa or Tarkand. 


It will thus be seen that it must be quite an 
article of luxury. Enormous quantities of 
spurious tea' of kinds used to be manufactured 
from tbe leaves of various shrubs in Bisabir, 
and exported thence to Ladakh; but this trade 
of late seems to have fallen off, and when there 
I heard but little of it. 

Jacquemont, who travelled some thirty years 
since an Ladakh and adjacent countries, writes 
from the frontier the following quaint accdunt 
(vol. II. pp. 141-142):— “Tea comes to Kas- 
mir by caravans across Chinese Tartary and 
Tibet. I know not why this caravan tea has 
any reputation with ns : it is absolutely destitute 
of fragrance, and is prepared for drinking with 
milk, butter, salt, and an alkaline salt of a bit¬ 
ter taste. All these produce a turbid reddish 
liquor of extraordinary flavour, execrable ac¬ 
cording. to some, and decidedly agreeable ac¬ 
cording to others. I am of the latter opinion. 

“In Kunawar* it is made in another 
way -.-—after the tea has been boiled for an hour 
or two, the water is thrown away, and the leaves 
are dressed with rancid butter, flour, and minced 
goat’s-flesh. This makes a detestable ragout, 
they call it tea.” 

But I have quoted sufficient to show what 
kind of brews of tea used to flow through the 
trunk of our teapot. 


THE BHADRACHALLAM AND StlKAPALLI TALUKxis, GODAVAET DISTRICT, 

SOUTH INDIA. 

BY THE Eev. JOHN CAIN, DHMAGHDEM. 


The Bhadrachallam and Eekapalii 
talukas, "G^ o d, a v a r i district, South India, were 
handed oveV to the British Government by the 
Ni. 25 am in 1860, and transferred from the Central 
Provinces to the Madras Presidency in 1874. 
Por many years previous these two talukils were 
_the scene of plunder anA petty fighting among 
the many petty zammdilrs in the Nizamis do¬ 
minions and those in the neighbouring territory, 
and resembled in many respects the A debat-, 
able land’ of .England and Scotland. These 
quarrels evidently depopulated the country to a 
large extent, so that no old temples remain to 
remind om of the, various events in. E^a" 
and Sita’s exile near the village of P a r n a- 
sala. There are, it is .true,-remains;of a few 
old temples in other parts .of the talukas, bat 

# 'He here refers 


these have to be examined before any satisfactory 
decision can be arrived at respecting their age. 
Near Dumagudema large number of rough¬ 
ly carved idols have been dug up at different 
times, but they give no evidence as to the date 
of their first being set up. 

In this paper I will give the principal legends 
connected with these talukas, and in future 
papers the castes,—with special reference to the 
Koisv.'' 

Parna sa la, on the banks of the Godavari, 
is said to have been the scene of Sita’s abduc¬ 
tion. As Kama, Sihi, and Lakshmana were 
living there, Mvana drew away Eama in pur¬ 
suit of a phantom antelope, which cleverly 
eluded him and led him far away &om his 
wife and brot her. After a time Sita pefsuaded 

> spadonfl tea. 
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IjakslmiaiEa to go in searctiofRiiina, and Havana 
appeared before ber and cunningly tempted 
ber to prepare to follow bim, by asserting that 
ber busband bad cangbt tbe antelope and was on 
bis way back witb bis brother. Stooping down, 
Ravana, witb bis trident {sliulaw^y lifted up Sita 
and tbe ground on wbicb sbe was standing, and 
placing both ber and tbe mass of tbe eaitb on 
bis ebariot began to fiy away. At tbat time 
in tbe little village ofEtapaka, a few 
miles beyond Bbadra cballam, lived tbe 
famous bird Jetayudu. On bearing Sita’s 
cries of distress be immediately hastened to 
tbe rescue, and met tbe ebariot on tbe site 
of tbe present Dumagudem. A terrible 
battle ensued, and in the conflict so much 
dust arose tbat tbe place was ever afterwards 
called I) u m m u g u d e m:— dummic (Telugu) 
= dust, gudem = a village or hamlet. In tbe 
struggle Havana’s cbanot-wbeels grazed tbe 
top of tbe bill on tbe opposite side of tbe 
river, and tbe bill has ever since been called 
R adbapu-Gutta :— radliapu^ tbe adjective 
formed from radJiam, a ‘chariot/ and ^gutta,\ a 
MIL This scarped bill attracts the attention of 
all visitors to Dumagudem, and presents an ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty sight when tbe rays of tbe rising 
sun in the rainy season fall on tbe summit. 

Ravam, despairing of victory by fair means, 
asked wherein tbe secret of tbe bird’s immense 
strength lay, promising faithfully to reveal 
wherein bis own lay. Becoming possessed of 
the required information and declining to act 
up to bis promise, be soon conquered Jetayudu, 
and the latter fell down mortally wounded. 
The bird’s two wings fell down in tbe village 
now calledR^kapalli, wbicb is said to be a 
modification of the word MekhapalU, according 
to a well-known rule in Telugu grammar where¬ 
by the cutting off a consonant necessitates the 
lengthening of the preceding vowel: re/fa (from 
rekJka) = a wing, palli = a village. Tbe village 
where Jetayudu lived is called Y e t a p a k a or 
E t ap a k a, i,6. ‘ Jetaya’s= a but. 
Before long, Rama returned, and, not fiading 
Sita, followed up the tracks of Laksbmana, 
coming at last upon tbe dead body of bis faith¬ 
ful bird. Inteusely grieved, he piled up a heap 
of sticks in' the palm of his left iiand, and plac¬ 
ing the corpse of Jefcayndu thereon he burned 
it. Hence the left hand is called the Mti 
_ the inflected form of hddu^ a fune¬ 


ral pile, a burning-ground ; hMmi = the earth, 
ground. As one result of this, tbe placing of 
tbe left band on tbe heart at night will cause 
tbe slumberer to dream most horrible dreams. 
Rfima then came and dwelt at the present B b a- 
dracballam, building a temple there (wbicb 
is not supposed to be in existence now), and 
calling the temple B b a d r a d u, and tbe village 
Bbadrapnram. After a time be met witb 
Anjanuyndu and Sugiivadu, and learning tbat 
Ravana was living on a certain well-known 
bill in tbe gorge some distance belowR6ka- 
p al li, be proceeded there and rescued bis wife. 

AtParnasala they profess to show to visi¬ 
tors in a certain vdgu (nalla) a stone upon which 
Sita sat. Certain marks on a rock resemble 
footprints, and are therefore called ‘ Slta’s foot¬ 
prints/ and on one rock especially there are 
yellow stains, attributed to tbe yellow dye of 
Slta’s clothes, laid out there to dry after sbe 
bad washed them. A small hollow in tbe vil¬ 
lage is said to be tbe spot where sbe was stand¬ 
ing when Ravana lifted ber np. 

On tbe opposite side of the river, cloee to tbe 
foot of the Radbapu Gutta, is a small bill called 
NaluguGntta, wbicb is supposed to have 
been formed by tbe accumulation of nalugti, {is. 
a kind of soap paste) left by Sita after her 
daily baths. 

Some years after this, tbe people of tbe dis¬ 
trict, having learned tbat Rfima bad lived for 
some time at Bhadracballam, began to regard 
tbat town as sacred, and a certain hairdgi took 
up bis abode there and built a small temple, 
carving a stone, and having placed it in tbe 
temple worshipped it as the image of Rama. 

Thus far tbe legendary history. 

About 150 years ago Rama Diis, an official 
of the Nizam’s government, was sent to collect 
tbe revenue of this tUluka, but instead of trans - 
mitting tbe money be spent it in building a 
temple and gopnrmn. His superiors at last ob¬ 
jected to this, and sent a number of Robillas 
and carried bim to Haidarabad, where be died 
after an imprisonment of twelve years. 

A certain Tir umalaksbmi Nai*asimba Ran then 
came, and, being much wiser than bis prede¬ 
cessor, annually despatched part of tbe tribute, 
and devoted the rest to finishing the work com¬ 
menced by Rama Das and beginning another 
temple. Whilst be was thus engaged, a wealthy 
man of Madras, named Varadaramadrisu, with 
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Lis mother and Ms wife, brought two lakhs of 
rupees to Bhadrachallara and agreed to help 
Narasiihha Ban to complete his work. Before 
this could be done,'the Nizam’s government, 
dissatisfied with the small amount of revenue 
received, sent a number of sawars to take Nara- 
simha Ban to Haidarabad. He immediately gave 
these sawars a large sum of money, and pro¬ 
mised to follow them in a few days to Haidara¬ 
bad. Before many days had elapsed, the Madras 
man died, and Narasimha Ban, taking the 
corpse, the widow, the deceased man’s mother, 
and his own mother, with a large number of 
servants, embarked on a number of sangacUs 
(rafts) to cross thfe Godavari. When about 
halfway across the river, he threw the corpse 
into the stream and jumped in himself, followed 
by the widow, her mother-in-law, and most of 
the followers. His own wife and two servants 
were rescued, and one of the servants died in 
Bhadrachallam not many years ago. 

These talnkas formed part of the Hasanabad 
S a n k a g i r i Zamindari held by the Ashwa Ban 
family, nnder a grant from the representative of 
the Emperor of Dihli to one Anapa Ashwa Ban 
in the beginning of the Idth century. All that 
is known of the political history of this district 
is to be found in the Orntral Provinces 
and Captain Ghivsfnrd’s ]0‘VBfiue Settlement 
Beport, 

^ Until the takkas were handed over to British 
rule the Bhadrachallam Zamindar always kept 
up a troop of Eohillas, who received very little 
pay- for their services, and lived chiefly by loot¬ 
ing the country around. attendance upon 
them were one hundred K o i s and one hundred 


M a d i g a s (Chaklars). Twenty-five Koi villages 
form a smiutu, and in the Bhadrachallam t^aha 
there are ten samutus; in the territory on the 
opposite side of the river, which also belonged 
to the Ashwa Ban family, there were ten samu^ 
ids. Each samutd was hound in turn to furnish 
for a month a hundred Ko is to carry burdens, 
fetch supplies, &o. for the above-mentioned 
Bohillas, ^nd a hundred M a d i g a s to act as 
horsekeepers. Daring the month they were thus 
employed they had to provide their own latta. 

The petty zamindars of Alhaka, Cherla, 
Nagar, Bejji, and Chintalanada likewise had 
their forces of Nayaks and Kois, and were 
continually robbing and plundering. All was 
‘ grist’ which came to their ‘ mill,’ even the 
clothes of the poor Koi women, who were fre¬ 
quently stripped and then regarded as objects of 
ridicule. The Kois have frequently told me that 
they could never lie down to rest at night with¬ 
out feeling that before morning their slumbers 
might be rudely disturbed, their houses burnt, 
and their property all carried off. As a rule, they 
hid their grain in caves and holes of large trees. 

The Cherla Raja (who is still alive) had a 
great antipathy to supposed wizards and sor¬ 
cerers, and it was an easy method of revenge 
for one enemy to accuse another to this petty 
zamindar of being an adept in the black art. 
The accused was immediately seized and hanged. 

The last great plundering took place in 18-59, 
not far from Parnasala. Since the talukas 
have been under British rule, the Bastar petty 
zamindars have found it prudent to avoid open 
violence, as much as the petty zamindars in 
British territory- 


OOBBESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

SiE,—I shall be much obliged if you, or any 
of" your correspondents, will kindly give me t e 
Sanskrit text from the first of the Shata- 

patha Brdhmma.'tTmsMedi as below, in the foot¬ 
note to p. 57* of India' Three Thomand Tears 
by Dr. John Wilson, (late) of Bombay, The 
translation h If the sacrificer be a Br^hmap, 
it is said, Eh% Come 1 if he is a Taisya, then it is 
AgaJii Come hither! with a Rajabandhu it is 
Adrava, Run hither! with a Sudra it i& Adrava, 
Run hither f’ 

W, J-dRicHaEDS. 

OoitayaMf Tmmncore^ 

JimeMtKlB76. 


.ND MISCELLANEA. • 

LINES BT WABEEN HASTINGS. 

Lord Macaulay, in the celebrated Eisay, on 
Warren Hastings, says of the great Goremor- 
General, “He had always loved books. Though 

not a poet m any high sense of the word, he OTOte 

neat and poUshed'lines with great facility, and was 
fond of exercising this talent.’,’ Indian riders may 
not be displeased to have a specimen laid before 
them.- The following spirited lines seem to tave 
been Written in India, and were printed in a Cal¬ 
cutta newspaper of the year 18W.^ They ® 
course, imitated from Horace’s “ Ohumdwos, &c., 
and, as a relic of a great Indian worthy of days 

thatnowseemvery di8t«it.maynotbe 

in the pages of the Indim Ai^iquary.-M. J. W. 
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For ease tlie harass’d Foujdar prays 
When crowded Courts and sultry days 
Exhale the noxious fume, 

While poring o’er the case he hears 
The lengthened lie, and doubts and fears 
The culprit’s final doom. 

For ease, for ease, he constant sighs, 

Invoices the moon and starry skies 
T’ afford their friendly light, 

That no dacoit his peace invade, 

Nor burglar ply his hormg trade 
Secured by gloomy night. 

But all his care and toils can ne’er 
Fulfil his hopes, his wishes dear; 

For ever and anon 

The daring crime, th’ affray, the theft, 

The wail of those of all bereft, 

Keep pouring ceaseless on. 

Yet, all the numerous ills among 
That foil his plans, his purpose strong 
Remains unshaken still; 

The consciousness of faith and zeal, 

And labour I for the public weal, 

A solace sweet inetil. 

Then why uneasy should he be, 

Or hope e’er perfect peace to see 
Unmixed with vice or crime ? 

For evil passions shall prevail, 

And with their train Man’s race assail, 

Till Heaven’s eternal time. 

RAHLAVI. 

Mr. E. W. West, of the I.O.S., the well-known 
Pahlavi scholar, is about to return to Europe with 
fresh materials for the study of Pahlavi literature, 
of which he gives the following account in a letter 
to Prof. Max Muller:—“ I have obtained complete 
copies of the Vinlmrd, Nirangistdnf Vajarhard4 
DM, and many shorter works hardly known by 
name in Europe, and hope to finish the Dddistdn4 
Dint ... I have also collated Spiegel’s Pahlavi 
text of the Josna and Vendlddd with some very 
old MSS., and am sorry to* say I find the printed 
text lamentably defective. The Binhard is the 
longest Pahlavi work in existence, and originally 
contained nine books, of which the first two are 
missing; a MS. of the remaining seven books was 
brought from Persia about ninety years ago, and 
this MS. traces its own descent from an old MS. 
copied by a writer about 877 years ago; all exist¬ 
ing copies in India are derived from this MS. 
brought from Persia, but before they were made 
about one-sixth of the folios of the original MS. 
had been abstracted by various' individuals, and 
still remain in other hands. I have been able to 
collate all these scattered folios excepting five, 
which are still missing; but excepting myself I 


-«---— - --- - -----;-—-- - 

believe Dastur Peshotan is the only person who 
has a copy of the whole. ■ The eighth and ninth* 
books contain a long account of the NasMs^ or 
twenty-one books of the Zoroastrian literature, 
which seems likely to be of considerable’ interest. 
/ Inquiries have been made in Persia for some other 
copy of this work, but hitherto without success. 
The Nhmigistdn is probably the third largest work 
in Pahlavi (if it be longer than the Pahlavi VendU 
ddd ); it consists of minute directions with regard 
to ceremonies very difficult to understand fully 
and seems to contain many quotations from the 
Avesta not found elsewhere, and likely to be im¬ 
portant additions to the Zend BicUonary .... 
The Bddistdn4 Bhii is the second longest Pahlavi 
work, and contains a great variety of religious 
I information, more interesting and less technical 
than that in the Wirangistdn, It consists of three 
parts, of which the first and last are said to have 
been additions to the middle part, which latter is 
all that has reached Europe, and is about one-half 
of tlie whole work. The Vcijarhird4. Bini is a 
somewhat similar but shorter work. The copy I 
have had given me was printed in Bombay in 1848. 
Several minor works I have copied from a MS 
654 years old, said to be unique. . . . Another 
volume of this MS. is said to be at Teheran, in a 
library which was purchastxl in Bombay some 
twenty years ago. With regard to Aaesta texts, 
I have not learned that any MSS. exist which can 
be traced to other Hources tiian, those used by 
Westergaai'd, so it is doubtful if his edition can be 
improved upon materially. But tlun Pahlavi text 
of Spiegel’s edition is simply untrustworthy,— 
owing, probably, to his following the Paris M!S. of 
the Vmididdcl in preference to it.s prototypes at 
London and Copenhagen.’’— 

THE TJNWIELING GUEST. 

By Behd Ztdielr. 

Ye are all alike and })a.sc ; 

God diminish such a brood ! 

Why, good Lord ! in all tlie race 
There is not a man that’s good. 

Back your suitors bootless go; 

Hay, what should they hope to'find ? 

'Goodness ?—gracious goodness I no. 
Kindness ?—nothing of the kind. 

Would I jiad been spared the shock 
When- your faces met my eye ! 

Or that there had been a block 
On the road I travelled by. 

Oh! to leave jour town, at last 1— 

When may I such bliss expect ?— . 

. On a pony sleek and fast, 

Or a camel limber-necked. 

Pro/. Jg7. M, Balmer's Traml 
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BHAETEIHAEI’S VAIEiGTA SATAKAM. S 

TRANSLATION OP BHARTRIHAEFS YAIRAGIA SATAKAM. 

BY PROF. C. E. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCETTA. 


(Oonchided from page 286 .' 


HILE tlie Soul’s temple still stands firm, 
and Eld still bides afar, 

While sense is keen, and Life with Death still 
wages equal war, 

The wise to gain the spirit’s peace should strive 
with strong desire. 

What boots to dig a well when all the house is 
wrapped in fire ? 

I hme not learnt the wrangler’s art, or less pre¬ 
tentious lore, 

Nor cleft in fight the war-beasts’ skulls .on 
Fame’s broad wings to soar, 

Nor sipped the fair one’s honeyed lip while 
soft the moonbeam falls 

My youth is wasted like a lamp in vast un¬ 
peopled halls. 

Knowhnlge al)ates the wise mayds pride, 
But kindles it in all beside; 

That Ioiielin(\SH wliich shields the saint 
Lets sinners sin without restraint. 

The youthful freshness of my heart is worn 
with old decay, 

The beauty of my limbs hath passed unrecog* 
nized away, 

Grim Fate brings nigh with giant strides the 
unrelenting hour, 

What hope but in the fetft of him^ who smote 
Love’s wanton power ? 

If parching thirst dries up the throat, 
blow sweet the brimming stream ; 

If hunger pinches, rice and herbs 
Imperial dainties seem. 

We bug this fond belief,-—that we , 

A solid pleasure gain, 

When all we’ve done is to remove 
The momentary pain. 

When shall I bathe in Ganga’s stream, and 
please Thee, Lord, with fruits and'flowers, 

Thinking of that one worthy theme, on beds of 
stone through midnight hours 

]|[onouring my Father in the faith, striving to 
lift mj heart above ? 

When shall I fiing my woes aside ? Help me, 
thou enemy of Love.f 


The man whose bed is made of rock, whose 
mansion’s but a €,ave, 

Who’s clothed in bark and fed on fruits, who 
drinks the crystal wave, 

Whose friends are deer, alone can boast of 
splendour on this earth; 

For he alone ne’er bows the head to power, or 
wealth, or birth. 

While flows the triple stream from feva’s head, 

While the boon earth yields garments, food, 
and bed, 

Who’d face the porter at the rich man’s gate 

If not through pity for his children’s fate ? ■ 

Out of Banaras who can live that boasts the 
sage’s name,- 

Where rags are counted splendid clothes, and 
begging held no blame, 

Where gardens yield to all who need their 
bounteous supplies, 

Where saints subdue the flesh, where Death's 
the gate of Paradise ? 

Leave those proud doors where surly slaves 
growl out “ Our lord’s asleep, 

We cannot wake him; if we do, his wrath no 
bounds will keep 

But haunt the temple of that god who rules 
this mighty whole, 

Whose gate no ill-bred porter keeps, who fills 
with bliss the soul. 

Our mind is hut a lump of clay 
Which Fate, grim potter, holds 
On Sorrow’s wheel that rolls alway. 

And, asdie pleases, moulds. 

Siva controls earth, heav’n, and hell, 

Vishnu pervades each part. 

Their rank in being who can tell ? 

But Siva has my heart. 

Why, Cupid, wound thy hand with twanging 
still the bow? 

Why, cuckoo, sound for nought thy soft love- 
moving strain? 

Why, bashful maiden, still thy sidelong glances 
throw? 

My soul the nectarcus wine of Siva’s love 
doth drain. 
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Wiiat tboiagli the hermit’s cloak be tom with 
many a rent, 

What though he sleep in tombs or under forest 
trees, 

Heeding not Mend or foe, on self-communion 
bent, 

From pride and anger free, his mind is still at 
ease. 

Enjoyments quickly lose their zest ; of them 
our life is made; 

Then why extend the hand to grasp these 
flowers that bloom to fade ? 

If for my words you care at all, then fix your 
constant soul 

On that eternal Fount of light I whose beams 
can Love control. 


Happy who dwell in mountain-caves, praising 
the One Supreme, 

Upon whose breasts sleep fearless birds that 
drink their tears of joy, 

While we are sporting in the groves, and wan¬ 
dering by the stream 

Of some aerial pleasure-ground, our wayward 
fancy’s toy. 


Death swallows Birth, and Youth’s brief flash 
the jaws of Age devour, 

Desire of wealth cuts up Content, and Love the 
peaceful hour. 

Fell Envy’s tooth gnaws Virtue’s bud, and 
snakes infest the wood, 

Kings’ courts are overrun with knaves : thus 
bad things feed on good. 

Hundreds of various pains and griefs uproot 
the health of man. 

Where Fortune takes up her abode mishaps 
soon crowd the gate, 

Nothing is born which Death makes not a 
subject of his state, 

How full of faults is Destiny! how ill-conceived 
her plan! 


Hard is our lot within th’ imprisoning womb, 
Our youth beset with separation’s doom. 
Loathsome our age, the theme of woman’s 
mirth; 

Say then, ye men, what joy ye find on earth ? 


A hundred years complete our span, half that 
is passed in night: 

Childhood and age devour the half of what be¬ 
longs to light: 

The rest is torn with parting pangs, of cease¬ 
less toil the slave; 

What profit in our human life, unstable as the 
wave ? 

Those who distinguish that which is from fleet¬ 
ing outward shows, 

Do well to give up wealth and joys to gain 
secure repose; 

What therefore must be said cf us who cannot 
hear to part 

From that which never can be ours, on which 
we’ve set our heart ? 


Eld like a tiger threats our careless bliss, 
Diseases wound our frame like angry foes, 
As water from a broken pitcher, flows 
Our life away; and yet men do amiss. 

Once in a way Dame Nature makes 
A perfect crystal free from stain, 

And then, like careless workman, breaks 
Tne piece which cost her so much pain. 


The limbs contract, the gait’s infirm, the teeth 
drop from the gums, 

The eyesight dims, the hearing fails, and 
senile drivelling comes; 

No more relations heed our words, our wife 
e’en disobeys, 

Our son becomes a foe : alas I what ills in length 
of days! 


Man is an actor who plays various parts :— 
First comes a boy, then out a lover starts, 

His garb is changed for, lo! the beggar’s rags 1 
Then he’s a merchant with full money-bags ; 
Anon an aged sire, wrinkled and lean; 

At last Death drops his curtain on the scene. 


Night, day, friend, foe, dross, gems, are all the 
same to me, 

’Twixt stones and rose-strewn beds no differ¬ 
ence I see; 

In some lone hermitage I let the hours glide by, 
And loud on Siva caU with thrice-repeated cry. 


X, i.e. Siva. 
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The man of firm and constant son!, 

Who, nought possessing, nought desires,« 
Nor burns with passion’s raging fires, 
Finds happiness from pole to pole. 


Time passes never to recede, 

But careless mortals take no heed; 

The woes that in past years we bore 
Leave us no wiser than before ; 

What folly do we lay aside ? 

Though sorely by our errors tried, 

We learn not prudence, but begin 
Once more a fresh career of sin. 

The belly clamours for its rights, and will not 
be denied, 

Its keen-set longings cot the purse that holds 
our human pride, 

It withers virtue as the moon the lotus of the 
day,§ 

The mantling vine of modesty it lops and shreds 
away. 


Let’s live on offerings, sleeping on the ground, 
Clothed with the air, and not in courts be 
found. 


‘‘ Eise up and hmr one second’s space 
“ Grim penury’s awful load; 

“ Let me o’orwearied take thy place 
In Pluto’s dark abode.” ... 

A poor man thus a corpse bespake ; 

The corpse, .preferring death 
To want, would not its silence break 
For all his waste of breath. 


Siva is chief of those who fieshly lusts despise, 
Though linked to Uma’s form by everlasting 
ties;' 

We, racked with venom-pangs which Cupid’s 
, arrow '"brings, 

Can neither leave nor yet enjoy these worldly 
things. 

They smile and weep to gain their end, 
Cajole, but never trust, a friend, 

So wise men keep from women far, 
Shunning them like the funeral jar. || 

§ The m<X)ii pa^xoiuaeB the hat is an enemy to 

the lotus which comm out in the day. 


Here sounds the tuneful lyre, and there loud 

shrieks appal, 

Here is a sage discourse, and there a, drunken 
brawl, 

Here maids in prime of youth, there wrinkled 
forms you meet; 

Of what consists our life, of bitter or of sweet ? 

With gestures forced, cracked voice, and smil¬ 
ing face, 

Your part is now to su o for rich men’s grace, 

Half fool, half knave; but when your hair is 

g^ey 

What part in life’s great force remains to 
play ? 

Breath, fortune, life, and youth are swiftly ebb¬ 
ing tides, 

In this unstable world virtue alone abides. 

Siva’s a guiding lamp, that burns in hermits’ 
hearts, 

Dispels delusion’s gloom and light and heat 
imparts, 

He shrivelled like a moth the frivolous god of 
, Love, , 

His flame’s the moon’s white streak that gleams 
his crest above. 

My soul, for Fortune sigh no more, that blind 
capricious fair, 

That dwells in princes’ nods and frowns, un¬ 
stable as the air; 

Rags are the wise man’s “ coat of proof,in 
these from door to door 

We beg through wide Banaras’ streets, and one 
hand holds our store. 

That tortoise really lives its life which bears 
the world on high, 

We bless the pole-star’s birth, round which re¬ 
volves the starry sky, 

But all those buzzing summer flies, that serve 
not others’ gain, 

Dead to all useful purposes e’en from their 
birth remain. 

“ My house is high, my sons renowned, my 
wealth beyond compare,” 

“My wife is lovely, young my age”—thus 
thoughtless men declare. 

Used in cemeteries, and therefore impure. 
awry VI., Pt. II. Act IT. Sc. 2. 
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Thinking tide world will last for aye, they don 
delusion’s chains; 

The sage knows all will pass away, and straight 
this world disdains. 


Eevile, revilers! I, ’tis true, 

Oanaot return your scorn : 

We give but wbat we know, for who 
E’er gave a rabbit’s bom? 


Alms are not difficult to gain, great Rama showed 
the way; 

The eartb yields roots, the deerskin keeps the 
winter’s cold away; 

Whether we joy or grieve, we’re still of destiny 
the slaves; 

Why shonld I leave the three-eyed god, to 
court blind purse-proud knaves ? 


Why wander without end ? find rest at last, my 
soul: 

What will be must be; none can Fate’s decree 
control, 

Leave thinking of the past and let the future be, 

Reap joys which come by chance and unexpect¬ 
ed flee. 


Their hand their only dish, 
Begging their wants supplies, 
They sleep where Fate may wish, 
The world as straw they prize, 
Such is the hermit’s life : 

For souls, by Siva’s might, 

Can win though toil and strife 
To that supreme delight. 


Bali you’ve not released from hell nor Death the 
monster slain, 

ISTor cleansed from spots the moon’s fair disk, 
nor put an end to pain, 

JTor bearing up the earth awhile eased Sesha 
from the load, 

Do you not blush to wear the wreath to match¬ 
less heroes owed ? 


What folly ’tis o’er musty texts to brood, 

Or charm with plays and songs the idle mood ! 
All fancies vain my soul hath flung aside, 
Resolved in feva only to confide. 


[November, 187fi. 


The forest trees yield fruit which men may 
pluck at will, 

The wave runs pure and cold in many a holy 
rill, 

Soft is the bed of leaves which wind-swept 
creepers pour, 

And yet mean spirits court scorn at the rich 
man’s door. 


Begging supplies my wants, 
My rags keep out the cold, 
My faith in Siva’s firm,— 
What need have I of gold ? 


The chief of saints declare no joy can vie with 
theirs 

Who fling on Siva’s breast the burden of their 
cares, 

Taking no thought for wealth, by daily bounty 
fed, 

Blessed and pure, exempt from envy, pain, and 
dread. 


Our joys are like the wave in foam-flakes hurled, 
Youth, life, and love like lightning come and go. 
Learn this, ye wise, and teach the people so. 
That all may know how hollow is this world. 


Say, hast thou gained this bliss by long ascetic 
pain 

Deer, that thou flatter’st not the rich nor feel’st 
their scorn, 

Not runnest here and there some trifling boon 
to gain, 

But feed’st on tender grass, and sleep’st from 
eve till morn ? 


When maidens 'See a tinge of white 
Streak a man’s hair, they shun his sight,— 
’Tis like the white bone* on the brink 
Of wells whence only outcasts drink. 


Thou fool, how oft thy schemes have missed 
their aim! 

And yet this gold-mirage thy soul allures; 

That still thou hop’st, and stiE thy heart en¬ 
dures. 

Shows it is wrought of adamantine frame. 


* T3ie bit of bone suspended over .a well belonging to K. T. T. 
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They bewilder, enchant, and deceive, 
Plunge in anger, delight, and despair; 
Woe to those who in pity receive 
To their credulous bosoms the fair I 


A hermit’s forest cell, and fellowship %vith 
deer, 

A harmless meal of fruit, stone beds beside 
the stream, 
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Are helps to those who long for Siva’s guid¬ 
ance here; 

But he the mind devout our homes will forests 
seem. 


Sweeter than honey are the nectar’d strains 
The goddess Speech sends forth to cheer our 
souls; 

Content with these and charitable doles, 

We will not purchase wealth with slavish pains. 


CAVES m THANA ZILLA, 


NOTES. ON SOME CAVES IN THE KARJAT TALUKA 
OF THE THANA COLLECTORATE. 

BY W, F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.S. 


In the late Hr. Wilsoivs paper upon the 
Jtf'ifitil(>J 31 hulni^ he inserts 

a description by his naiive correspondent 
Vishnu Sastri of sonns caves at l^IoujcKon- 
d an e, Taluka Karjat, and adds that ‘‘ Mr. Law 
(then Collector of Thana) has lately been able 
to visit these excavatiems, ami procure illus¬ 
trative drawings of their front and principal 
figures. Tlu”}” apj)car to be more modern than 
those of Salst^tJe. Tlie urcount above given 
of them by Vishnu Sastri has biaui found to be 
correct.” 1 do not kiiinv what has become of 
Mr. Law’s notr^s and drawings; but, from a 
visit recently jiaid to the caves, I am in a po¬ 
sition to say that, so far from being later than 
those of Salsetto, theses t‘aves are probably among 
the most ancient known. 

They are situaiied at the base of the hill- 
fort of R a j m a chi (which forms the northern 
side of the valley known to travellers on the 
Great Indian .l^eniuBula Railway as the ‘‘ Bor 
Ghat Ravine”), about seven miles by road 
from Karjat railway station. The approach is 
so easy that I rode a stout hack up to the very 
door of the caves, a folly for which I might 
have paid wdth the loss of my horse, as the 
cliff was tenanted by several swarms of rock- 
bees. 

The following is a detailed description of the 
caves, from notes .taken on the spot. 

No. 1. A C hai ty a hail opening to the north¬ 
west, twenty yards long by eight wide over all. 
There are remains of seven plain octagonal 
raiding pillars on Hie north side, and six on the 

* J<wr. Bo. Br. B. It. Boc. roh III. pt. II. (Jan. 1850) 
p. 46. 


south of the nave, hut it cannot be made out 
whether there ever were any round behind the 
daligolci, which, as well as the pillars, is much 
injured. There does not seem ever to have 
been a stone screen or music-gallery, but part- 
of the original wooden screen . remains. It is 
of the same construction as that at KMi. 
There have been vvooden horse-shoe rafters 
within it, but they are gone. The fe»jade so 
closely resembles that of the clicdtyw hali at 
B h it j e, near Karli, that the best idea of it can 
he formed from the engraving of that cave given 
by Mr. Fergnsson.t Two hold cornices, one on 
each side of the archway, have been supported by 
flying brackets of the Bhaje pattern, hut those 
of the north side are broken. 

At abont fifteen feet from the ground, upon a 

sort of string course, there are small reliefs in 
compartments, four to the north of the archway 
and three to the south, the fourth here having 
perished. Five represent each a man and woman, 
the other two single figures, apparently male. 
There is nothing very characteristic about them 
except a sort of cowl worn by the inen, and a 
decent sufficiency of vesture not always observ¬ 
able in Eastern sculptnre. North of the arch¬ 
way, close to the ground, there has been a group 
of sculptures in high relief, of which nothing 
remains hut part of the head of a single figure, 
twice life-size. The face is almost all gone; but 
there remains the head-dress, which was either a 
great roll of hair, or a turban in very fine strands: 
a fleur-de-lis aigrette in front rises no .higher 
than the crown of the head-dress. I amincHned 


t Hist oflriMm md E(kstern ArcUtectwe, fig, 46, p. 

111 . 
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to tliiak that this is- the head of a female, 
bat it is impossible to be sure. It is certainly 
not that of a Buddha. Over the place of the 
left shoulder is an inscription of fourteen letters 
of which I made a copy, and which Dr. H.Kern 
of Leiden reads:— 

Kaifliasa amte'vdsmd BalaJcena Jcata{ni), 

‘ Made by B a 1 a k a the pu|)il of H a n h a 
{8lr, Krishna).’ 

Cave Ho. 2 is a mlidra in one story, immedi¬ 
ately north of No. 1. It has a verandah twenty- 
one feet long and eight deep, in a niche at 
the south end of which is a dahgoha in relief 
of half its diameter, three feet high. The ceiling 
has been jDainted with cii’cles within squares. 
The wall behind is ruined, but was appai'ently 
pierced by three doors 6f feet high by 51- 
wide. 

Those led to a hall ten yards deep and nine 
wide, surrounded by eighteen cells, six on a side. 
All except, the four next to the two inner 
comers have the chaitya arch over the door. 
There have been six slender pillars down each 
side, and three at the back of the cave, standing 
3| feet from the walls. They are octagonal^, 
with plain square head (hardly to be called 
a capital), and support false architraves of 
stone eleven inches deep by eight thick, above 
which are false rafters one inch deep by five 
wide. 

No. 3 is a plain viMra six yards, square, with 
nine cells. The front is ruined, but sho ws traces 
of three doors. 

No. 4 is a row of nine cells with an unsup¬ 
ported verandah or eave of tbe natural rock. 
These cells are indeed a lOiere improvement of 
a natural hollow under the clijQT; of a kind com¬ 
mon in the trap formation—an unusual style 
of art among Buddhist excavators. There are a 
few mortice-holes here for woodwork. 

No. 5 is a tank constructed on similar prin¬ 
ciples, now filled np with mud. 

No. 6—two cells, with a deep verandah of the 
same arrangement; and the seventh cave is a 
small cistern. 

Considering the great resemblance of these 
caves to those at Bhaj e,—the raking pillars, 
the archway closed only by a wooden screen, • 
the .wooden-loob'ng brackets of the facade and 
piUars of the chief vihdra, and the absence of 


any figure of Buddba—I tliink I am justified in 
assuming that* these are among tbe very oldest 
caves known; and that the remaining fragment 
of the screen not only turns that at K a r 1 i out 
of its post of honour as “ a sole survivor,” but con¬ 
siderably exceeds it in age, and is in fact the 
oldest piece of carpentry in India except tbe 
few rafters remaining at B haj e. 

In a scarp over the village of Hal K h u r d, 
eight miles south of Karjat, there is a small 
and very plain vihara consisting of a hall 
twelve feet by eleven, surrounded—as well as 
I remember—by six cells, two of them double- 
bedded. One on tlie left of the entrance has 
been converted into a siirine for Bhairava, for 
whose further convenience, or that of his wor¬ 
shippers, the front wall of the vihiira has been 
demolished within living memory. Tt is said to 
have borne an inscription, for which I sought 
in vain among the debris, and the cave is so plain 
that I cannot even conjecture its date. I visited 
also this year some caves at G- a u r K a m a t, 
four miles east of Karjat, which turned out to 
be the water-cisterns of a small hill-fort. They 
were ancient enough, however : for the masonry 
of the fort was ' Hemadpanti,’ and so were the 
ruins of an old temple below. I beard also of a 
cave upon the spur which the Bor GMt Incline 
ascends, in the village of J a m b r u g. It is now 
sacred to G a m b b i r n a t b, and tbe descrip¬ 
tion suggested the idea of a cave of tbe Lomas 
R i s h i type; but it may be only a Hindu bole in 
the rock. It is said to be accessible to a borsemau 
from Kondane. A small rock-hewn shrine was 
also reported as existing in M u t a D o n g a r 
(Landcrab Mountain), a high bill which ter¬ 
minates the spur of Matberan known as Garbat 
Point. It is occupied by Sonda Deva, tbe tutelar 
and eponymous grdm devata of tbe village of 
S 0 n d 6 V A d i, in the limits of which it is. There 
are also excavations, as yet unvisited by any com¬ 
petent explorer, in the fort of K o t b a 1 g a d h 
or Petb, in tbe north of this taluka. 1 have a 
plan of them by a native surveyor, but it is 
too small to form any idea from, except that 
they are important from their size. A cave at 
^ m b i V1 i, near tbe last-named, was known to 
Dr. Wilson as tbe cave of Jambrug.J 1 have 
not seen it, but it is certainly, from tbe descrip¬ 
tion given, a large vibara. 


J There are t?ro Jambmgs. The one mentioned above is distingmshed as Motfie Jamhrng, Feta Kh&IApxir/" 
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KiriSHNA’S OPimON OP UNFAIR FIGHTING. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 


In a paper wliicli I contributed to tbe Indian 
A^itiqnary (vol. III. pp. 237!!.) I have quoted (in 
p. 239) a passage from tlie Bctjadliarma of tlie 
MahMMrata in wliicli fair figliting is enjoined 
upon warriors. In tlie Sahja Parvan, however, 
it is related that Bhimasena shattered the thighs 
of Duiyodhana ■with his club (v. 3292). This 
was regarded as contrary to the laws of war; ■ 
and in verses 334Gff. we are told that Balariinia,, 
•the brother of Krishna, expressed his indignation 
at the conduct of Bhimasena in these terms:— 
Shame that Vrikadara (another name of Bhi- 
ma) should have smitten his antagonist below 
the navel in a lawful conflict! He has done what 
has never been witnessed in a fight with clubs. 
It is a rule of the Siistra that a blow should not 
be struck below the navel.”' The speaker then 
rushed at Bliinia, but was held hack by Krishna 
(v. 3350), who goes on to say that the Pandavas 
were their friends, and tliat Blrinia was only 
very properly fulfilling a threat which he had 
made that he would ]>r(;ak Diuyodliana’s thighs 
with his elul), and that this fate had been fore¬ 
told to tlie lattei’ liy the sage Maiti'aya: Bhima 
thex'cfore, Krishna (‘onehides, was not in fault 
(vv. 335511.). In vv. 3;>66f. Balariima repeats 
his condenmation of Bhiuia’s act:—“Having 
unrighteously smitten the righteous king Su- 
yodhana (I)uryodhana.) the Pfindava (Bhima) 
will be reputed in, the world as an unfair fighter 
(Jihmayodin), while the righteous king Duryo- 
dhana, son of Dhritartishtra, a fair fighter, being 

slain, will attain Uitslernal felicity.. . 

Having said this, Balarama departed to Dvfi- 
raka. Further on (vv. 344211.) ■we are informed 
iliat in honour of Huryodliaiia a shower of 


fragrant flowers fell from the sky, accompanied 
by music from the Gandharvas, songs from the 
Apsarases, and acclamations from the Siddhas, 
&c. The narrative then proceeds (v. 4445):— 
“ Perceiving these wonders, and the honour paid 
to Duryodhana, Vasudeva (Krishna) and the 
rest became ashamed (vriddni updgama.n) and 
sorrowful, hearing that Bliishma, Drona, Karna, 
and Bhurisravas had been unfairly killed. But 
seeing the Pandavas anxious and downcast, 
Krishna said to them, in a voice like a drum of 
the clouds, ‘ This man, rapid in handling his wea¬ 
pons, and all those valorous warriors, could not 
be slain by you through fair jSghting. 'This 
prince could never he slain by righteous means. 
These great bowmen and charioteers, Bhishma 
and the rest, have all on different occasions been 
slain by me in battle by many devices, and the 
application of guile (or illusion, mdijd)^ from a 
desire to benefit you. If I did not practise 
this sort of guile {jihm) iu battle, how could 
yon any longer conquer, or obtain dominion 
and wealth ? None of these four great warriors 
could he slain by fair means, even by the gods 
who guard the different regions themselves. 
So, too, this wielder of a club, the energetic 
son of Dhritarrishtra (Duryodhana), could not 
have been slain even by Death (M^a) himself, 
the wielder of the rod {dan da). Nor sho aid you 
(sadly) reflect that this enemy has been slain, 
(for) in the same way many more enemies must 
be killed by false devices. (This) path has been 
trodden by the former gods, the slayers of the 
Asuras; and the path which has been trodden 
by the good is followed by all’ ” 
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BY J. MtflE, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., EDINBITRGH. 

{Continued from 

King Yudhishthira answers: 

‘ Nor study, sacred lore, nor birth 
The Brahman makes ; Tis only worth. 


22. The jputh of sahaikn, Mahabh. i. 3176. 
That man with Brahma 'union wins— 

The highest good by 8%gea sought— ■ 
Who ne’er in deed, or word, or thought 
■ ’Gainst any living creature sins. 

23» What makes a man a Bfdhman* iii. 17392. 
A spirit (Yaksha) asks: 


All men—a Brahman most of all— 

Should virtue guard with care aud pains 
Who virtue rescues, all retains; 

But all is gone with virtue’s fall* 

The men in books who take delight, 
Frequenters all of learning’s school 


What is it makes a Brlhfiian ? birth, 

Deep study, sacred l ore, or worth ? 

^ Compare No. 7, P* 158. 
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Are notliing more than zealous fools ; 

The learn’d are those who act aright. 

More yile than one of Sndra race 
That Brahman deem, whose learned store 
Embraces all the Yedic lore, 

If evil deeds his life disgrace. 

That man deserves the Brahman’s name 
Who offerings throws on Agni’s flame, 

And knows his senses how to tame. 

24. The true Brdhman, hi. 14075. 

No better than a Sndra deem 
The Brahman wise in sin, the slave 
Of low degrading vice, the knave 
Who fain a holy man wonld seem. 

But rank with men of priestly birth, 

The Sndra trnthfnl, self-restrained, 

By constant acts in virtue trained:— 

A twice-born man is he by worth. 

25. The value of rites depends on the mtvard 
p 2 mty of the performer. Vfiyn Pnrana, viii, 190. 
No sacred lore, howe’er profound, 

Nor all the long and varied round 
Of sacred rites, can bliss procure 
For worthless men, in heart impure. 
Although a man with zeal and skill 
Should all external rites fulfil, 

He reaps no fruit of all his toil, 

If sin his inner man should soil. 

Ev’n he his all in alms who spends 
With heart defiled, secures no meed : 

The disposition, not the deed, 

Has value,—all on it depends. 

26. Vudue of more value than high hkth. 

Mahabharata, v. 1492. 

The man of high or humble birth, 

Whose life with virtue’s law^s accords,— 
The righteous, modest man, is worth 
A hundred merely high-born lords. 

27. The real ascetics, iii. 18448 ff. 

The high-souled men who never sin' 

In thought, or word, or action—they, 
They are the true ascetics: pray, 

What virtue’s in a shrivelled skin ? 

28. The recluse less meritorious than virtuous 
men who live in the world, xii. 12126. 
From every vicious taint though pure, 

A hermit’s virtue cannot vie 

t Alt^ongli in subsequent Verses 
founded on reasoning, and ignorance of the Vedas, are cou- 
demued, we seem to have in the passage before us a recogni- 


With theirs who ne’er from trials fly, 
But face and conquer every lure. 

29. Generous impartiality, xii. 8752. 
With equal eye the truly wise 

Yiew learned Brahmans, nobly horn, 
Cows, dogs, and outcast men forlorn, 
Whom thoughtless fools as vile despise. 
For both in objects fixed, and things 
Which inward motive force impels,— 

In all,—the one great Spiiit dwells, 

From whom this frame of nature springs. 

80. Final heatitude; and the self-evidencing 
power of the doctrine regarding it, xii. 8959 ff. 
Let men all worldly longings quell, 

And sunk in contemplation dwell 
On th’ inmost, deepest truth of things, 
From which the spirit’s freedom springs. 
Composed and calm, ascetics feel 
No longer outward woe and weal: 

Within themselves enclosed they I'est, 

And, self-sufficing, live most hlest. 

Their state resembles placid sleep, 

’Mid men who troubled vigils keep. 

’Tis as, when'winds by night repose, 

A lamp’s clear flame unflickering glows. 
And thus, as seasons onward roll, 

The saint, with meagre fare content, 

On deep self-contem|)lation bent, 

Within, himself beholds the Soul. 

Now see in this most wholesome lore 
The Y<3das’ decqi esoteric core. 

On no tradition old it rests : 

Its truih at once itself attests. 

Whatever precious gems you find 
In sacred tales, are here combined. 
Extracted here, you taste distilled 
The nectar thousand verses yield.t 
81. Final heatitude attainable even by low caste 
men, and toomeji, xiv. 892. 

Know this, the highest good, the final rest, 

To gain with Brahma uniontins the goal: 
Then freed from hard corporeal bonds, the soul 
Enjoys immortal life supremely blest. 

This end pursuing, e’en the lowest men, 

With women, reach that blissful state; much 
more 

Shall Brahmans, 'Kshatriyas, versed in sacred 
lore. 

Who Brahma seek, this good transcendent gain. 

tion of the solf-(‘videaciiig ptiwer of certain doctrines, 
independently of any revealed authority. In the piece fol¬ 
lowing next but one (No. 32 j strict orthodoxy is required. 






maxims, &c. from THl MAHiBHARATA. 


32. An Indian Free-thinker's Fate. xii. 6786£ 
While yet a human form I bore, 

Iloved profane and useless lore; 

Contemned the Scriptures, steeped in pride, 
And took poor reason for my guide. 

In halls where reverend scholars met 
To talk, and questions deep debate, 

I liked to i^rgue, plied the rales 
Of logic, called the Brahmans fools. 

Oft battering hard with impious knocks 
Aly grave opponents orthodox. 

Uniaught in sacred wisdom’s school, 

A doubter, unbeliever, fool, 

In every point the truth I missed, 

A vain, pretentious sciolist, 

Who others viewed with scornful eyes, 

And deemed myself most learn’d and wise. 
Xow see the retrilnition meet 
Of this my doubt and self-conceit • 

Behold me here a jackal bom, 

Who once the Vedas dared to scorn! 

But now my hope is this; perhaps, 

When many, many clays elapse, 

From this brute form I shall escape, 

And gain once more my human shape. 
Devoutly then, with right good-will, 

Shall I religious rites fulfil, 

With liberal gifts the priests delight, 

And ’gainst my lawless senses fight, 

Will xml knowledge seek, and shun 
Whatever I ought to leave undone.*^ 

33* Means do not always lead to desired ends.f 
Mahabli. v. 143D. 

The clever do not always wealth command:!: 

For stupid fools from lack of fortune, pine. 
The wise the course of mundane things divine ; 

Fo other men the secret understand. 

* It will bc.*^eeTl from fcbe-preceding verises that the require¬ 
ments of Indian orthodoxy are no less stringent than those 
of some other religions. The words are part of an address 
of the god Indra, who Itad taken the form of a jackal, to 
the sago KIkyapji, in which various tojjics, not ail very 
closely connected with each other, are touched upon, and 
which concludes with a jackal giving the account of him¬ 
self which I quota. At the end of the address the sage is 
firfnruok with the wisdom of the speaker, and by superaatunil 
intxdtion discovers that it is Indra who • has been talking 
to him. According to the intention of the story, however, 
it is not toe god, but a man, who has undergone toe fate 
described. This introduction of Indra, thensfore, makes no 
difference as to toe lesson sought to be conveyed, which 
■is meant as a warning to men. . .... ■,^', ■' 

I add a litem! translation of toe original 'lines, in which 
toe slightly Jocular' turn which T have here and there 
given to them in the metriod version will not be found 
“ I waa E wonM-be rationalist, a contemner of 


34. Fnion is strength, v. 1318.§ 

Long threads, if all alike they be. 

And many, ev’n if thin, sustain, 
Dnbroken, many a heavy strain: 

Of good men here an emblem see. 

35. A guide through the gloom, xii. 12064. 
The night approaches now: hold fast 
The lamp of holy knowledge, bright 
With ever slowly-kindled light, 

To guide thee, till the gloom, is passed. 

36. The cure for grief iii. 14079 
(= xi. 76b, L ; xii. 12494). 

With drugs the body’s pains are healed ; 
But wisdom mental anguish quells; 

Such wholesome power in knowledge 
dwells. 

To grief, then, never weakly yield, 

37. Marks of a good man. ii, 2439. 

The good kind actions recollect, 

But base, injurious deeds forget: 

On doing good to others set, 

They never recompense expect. 

38, The same. i. 6254 and hi. 13252. 
Kind deeds are never thrown away 
On men of real goodness,—such. 

As not contt^nt to give as much 
As they have got, far more repay, 

Fay, ev’n a hundredfold bestow; 

For here the gods no measure know. 

39. The reguiter not egual to the doer of good 
, acts. xii. 4493. 

The man who manifold hath paid . 

A kindness on hiruself conferred 
Does .less than ho who, only stirred 
By generous impulse, lent Mm aid. 

(2b he coniinued) 

toe Yedas, fond of logic, the useless science of rcrisyaing, 
an utierer of reasoned propositions, a propounder oi argu- 
'monts in assemblies, a reviler and abuser of Brtomans iu 
theological discussions, an unbeliever, a .universal doubter, 
a fool, who plumed myself on being a rmdit(learned man). 
The recompense which I have earned by this career is that 
I have been bor i. as a jackal. But perhaps it may yet hap¬ 
pen that, hundreds of days and nights hence, I shall he 
born again as a man; and then, contented and alert, de¬ 
voted to the practice of sacrifice, of liberality, and of self- 
restraint, I shall seek to know (onlj) what is to be Icaown, 
and avoid all that is to be avoided.^’ 
t See also.No. 14, p. 153. 2 . j j 

i Compare Ecclesiastes ix. 11 I returned, and saw 
under the sun that the race is not to toe swift, nor toe 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread to toe wise, nor yet 
riches to me 1 of anders^ding, nor yet mvour to men ©f 
skill; but time and chance happeneto to them ail. 

§ See also No. 1 , p. 152 . 
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HA STAKAYAPEA-ASTAKAPRA. 

Ool. H. Yule writes to the Academy of 15tli 
August as follows:— 

“ A s t a k a p r a is the iiame ot a city in the 
region about modern Griijarat which appears both 
in Ptolemy’s tables and in the Periplus of the Ery- 
tliTcean 8ea, and the identification of which is of 
some importance in the adjustment of the classical 
geography of India. In the preparkioii of the 
map of India for Dr. Smith’s and Classical 

Atlas, the present writer, after a good deal of con¬ 
sideration, placed it on the west coast of the Gulf 
of Cambay, not far below Bliaunagar, where a very 
ancient site, described by Mr. Burgess in his N"otes 
on Gujarat, afforded a fair provisional identifica¬ 
tion. But I was unable to recover any trace of the 
Greek name. This is now afforded in a paper on 
Valabhi Inscriptions by Dr, G. Buhler, in the 
Indian Antiqytary for July (vol. Y. p. 204), which I 
have just seen. 

“ One of these inscriptions, a copper grant by 
Dhruvasena I. of Yalabhi, confers a certain well 
and pasture ' in the village of Kukkata, situated 
in the Hastakavapra Abaranf (the last word 
supposed to be some territorial subdivision), on a 
Brahman residing at H a s t a k a v a p r a. 

“Kukkata is identified by Dr. Buliler with 
the modern K A k a d in the Gogha Taluka, and 
'Hastakavapra probai)ly * wnth II a t li a b in 
the Bliaunagar territory, which is held in great 
esteem by the Bhaunagar Brahmans on account of 
its temple of Nilkantha,’ and which is a few miles 
fromKAkacD^ .... 

“ The identification of Hathab with Hastaka¬ 
vapra may be accepted onDr. Biihler’s judgment: 
and that which I put forward of H a s t a k a v a p r a 
with the G reek A s t a k a p r a will hardly be 
disputed, and I am glad to have made in the Atlas 
map so near an approximation to the true site.” 

Major J. W. Watson, the owner of the Dhruva¬ 
sena plates, writes us as follows I suggested to 

Dr. Biihler both Kukkata being put for KAkad, and 
Hastakavapra for HAthab, and so far agree with 
the identification. Ool. 'Yule’s identification also 
seems a good, one, for the following reasons 
Hathab is situated at the mouth of a small 
tidal creek, the embouchure of a small river which 
flows past Gundi-Koliak. Gundi, formerly Gun- 
digadh, was a town of some importance in ancient 
times, and was one of the resting-places of the 
NAgar Brahmans (yitfe Nagara Khanda of the 
Shanda Furdm) heSoTQ they settled at Goghfi and 
BhAvanagar. In the time of Akbar, Gundi-KoHAk 


was one of the ports of SaurashtrA. In Gladwin’s 
very incorrect translation of the Ain he calls it (vol. 
II. p. 67) “ Bandar Goondylncky.” But the whole 
of this passage is incorrect: vide Blochmann’s 
edition of the original text. This “ Maabidcheen,” 
which has puzzled so many, as referring to the 
temples on Girnar, is simply a place of wor¬ 
ship of the Jainas. The passage ought to run 
‘And near this, on the summit of Mount Gir¬ 
nar, there is a fortress abounding in flowing 
springs. It is a celebrated place of worship of the 
Jains, and Bandar Gundi-Koliak is near it.’ 
Though the geography is incorrect, Gundi-Ko¬ 
liak being a long way from Mount Girnar, it 
shows that in Akbar’s time, i.e. from the middle 
of the |16bh to the commencement of the 17th 
century, Gundi-Koliak was a port. 

“ In the time of the author of the Mvrat-i- 
Ahmadi (vol. III., not translated by Bird), Gundi 
is down among the hardlis or roadsteads; now 
(1876) Gundi-Koliak is about two miles distant 
from the sea, and Hathab (said to have been 
the port) is situated at the mouth of the creek, 
Gundi lying on the eastern bank, and KoliAk 
on the western. Hathab is the only ancient port 
along the coast anywhere near Kukad, where the 
Dhruvasena plate was found, and I should think 
Colonel Yule’s guess is probably correct. 

“ And, since this creek and river have been silt¬ 
ing up for the last three hundred years, Hathab 
may, in still more ancient times, have been really 
an important port,” 


LITERARY WORK IN JAYA. 

During a recent visit to Java I was surprised 
to find how miich has been done to elucidate the 
Hindu and Buddhist remains there, and as it ap¬ 
pears to me that a study of the antiquities of that 
splendid island will do much to help Indianists, I 
shall venture to give you a brief account of what 
I observed. 

The Batavian Society is by far the oldest in the 
East (it was founded some years before that at 
Calcutta), and the long series of: its Transactions 
{Yerhandelvngen) contains, especially of late years, 
most valuable treatises on the archseolo^ and 
philology of the islands which constitute Dutch 
India; the Society has also published some splen¬ 
did separate works. The chief contributor is, 
unhappily, no more; on landing at Batavia I was 
grieved to hear of the recent death of Dr. Oohen- 
Stuart. This most amiable and distinguished 
Orientalist was born in Holland in 1825, and, as a 


in Lat. 2K N., Long. 72*^ 13'E., or twenty miles south of Bhaunagar aod six north-east of Trlpaj- 
Hathabis about eight miles south of GogliA—E d. 
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civil servant, arrived in Java in 1S46. His ^MS. Javanese "tot^folio 

remarkable aptitude tor Oriental studies at once volumes. It comprises proverbs, traditions cn-~ 

attracted tbc attention of the Government, and he toms, and everything of interest connected witli 

was sent to Solo (Sooryakaiia) to devote himself the Javanese people. Dr. van der Tank has ve¬ 
to those pursnits, whicii he did with the greatest sided for some years on B ali in order to study 

singleness of niind and eonsetpient success. the remaining Polynesian Hindus. Dr. Kern, the 

His chief works (among many of lasting value) very eminent Leyden Professor, has explaked 

are a critical edit ion and translation oftlie Javanese se\hral Old Javanese texts; in his hands Kawi (or 

Braia Jorda {it\ Mahdhiuh'ufa) eompt^st'd after a Old Javanese) studies are now left. I must omit 

Itawi poem of 1097 a. o., ami his (‘olleet ion of Kawi particular mention of several important treatises 

(or Old Javanese) inscriptions. .Both w’crc'publish- on numismatics, &c. Dutch powers of work and 

edby the Batavian, Hociei.y. I’ho first is especially the national sincerity of character have tlius done 

important, a.s it is tli(,i only mltit^al edition and for more for Oriental research in Java than ha.s 

translation t.hat wc liavf‘ of a. great lndia.ti epic in been done in any presidency of India, or even in 

a language, foreign to .\orfh India. The ])arallel the whole of India, in the same space of time, 
versions in Tamil and I’clugu have been neglected, During my stay in Java I was able—thanks to 
or nearly so, for Mr. V. Browifs iiiilinishcd the unrivalled facilities for travelling—to visit the 
edition of tlu»''.relngu M-fhdhlniraht is all that India chief Hindu and Buddhist remains in the central 

can show. The dilfculty of such a work as this provinces of the island. The chief Hindu temple is 

few can understamh hut t lu‘ valin*. of it is evident. at B r amb an a n, or the ‘ place of Brahmans.' To 

Such versions, in fact, <*nabh‘ us to partly control give an intelligible account of this and of the Bud- 

the matter of the uncertain Sanskrit recensions. dhist temples would need a volume; I must coiiiine 

His collection of Kawi inscriptions extends to two myself, therefore, to the chief facts I have noticed, 

parts—a folio volume of racsinu](‘s (to the accuracy especially as Mr. Pergusson’s great work affords a 

of which f. c*an testify, a.s [ have comj)ared parts ready means of finding plans and views to those 

with the originals), a,nd an introduction and com- to whom the Dutch works are inaccessible. The 

plete ti‘anscri})t in Bomati h‘tt<n's. Most of the Siva temple at Brambanan is of the (for India) 

documents are of th(^ ninth and tenth centuries unusual form termed chat'urmuMa; in one of the 

A.n., and are chietiy in Old Javanese, wdth a large four faces the old Javanese custodian opened a 

admixture of Sanskrit. The authoffs untimely make-shift wicker door, and I saw, to my surprise, 

death has prevent(.Ml an explanation of these most an image of D ur ga, evidently worshipped still, 

difficult texts, but he has left an invaluable aid in just as it would be in a modern Indian village, 

the shape of a cotnplete iiuh'X to th/j whel(% which, There was a streak of red paint on the forehead, 

with many other MSS., his widrov has generously and around were offerings of messes of curry and 

deposited in the library of tin? Baiaviun Society. rice, and the like. Bor more than four centuries 

The Society has an a<indrabic mtiseum, inch in Buddhism and Hinduism have been supplanted in 

Hindu and Buddhi.'^b rcdie.s of an early period, of Java by Muhammadanism, but bigotry and fana- 

which wo have hardly any nnnains in India. The ticism seem to have found no place. The temples 

excellent laws of Java have greatly contributed to are in ruins, but from natural causes. Originally 

this. In India ancient Kiatues or inscriptions built of small blocks of stone without mortar, the 
that may be discovered are invariably destroyed upper conrses have been thrown down to a great 

for the metal—they are usually of copper; so are extent, but the lower are only partly dislocated, 

coins. In Java it is penal to destroy such, but The cause is, evident; the ruins are on the slopes 

the finder is entitled to claim tlie full value. Thus or in the valleys around the stupendous volcanic 

I saw a gold image which, though very small, had cones of Merapi and Merbabu, and occasional 

been bought for about 201, and is one of the earthquakes have done the mischief- 

greatest treasures of the museum. B r a m b a n a n is in the native state of 

The preparation of a cxitalogue is in the hands Karta; but it is to be hoped that t ie utc 

of Mr. Groeneveldt, and it will be of the greatest Government will some time have^ a c earance 

value to Indian archmologists. The library of the made round the bases of the great and subordinate 

Society is rich, for the East. The Catalogue of Hindu temples, for enough is left standing to 

Arabic MSS. (chiefly on law), by Dr. van den Berg, enable one, by the rules of Indian architeetme, to 

is suiBdeient proof. A scientific Oriental Jurispru- make a satisfactory restoration of the w o^e, an 

deuce has long been recognized in Java, though these ruins are of the highest arc mp opca 

not as yet in India. interest. The 

Even in the country towns there is much scien- the old school, and before Vedantie influences a 

tific zeaL At Solo, Mr. Wilkens showed me his hegna to work. SiTa iras then the supreme being 
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(ih Java, Bhatara Guru, who has been satisfacto- 

rily identified by Cobeii-Stuart with Siva), but 
Ifarayanaor Yisbiiu (as au emanation, of Siva) was 
aiso an object of worsbip. In India very lew 
temples of this period are left—perhaps not more 
' than two or three near Madras, and of these one 
iat 'seven Pagodas) is of niiich the same stylo. 
The mnseum at Batavia also possesses much ^ to ] 
illustrate this system, which is that of tlie Vayn. 
and Bralmuinda (or Hhe real old*) 

The architecture is evidently South-iu 
style, and Dr. Cohen-Stuart’s palmographiciil 
researches point to South India as the sou rce of 
tliC former Hindu civilization of Java. I have 
other evidence of this, but it would lake too muck 
space'to give it here. 

' Ma 11 do e t is a very interesting Buddhist temple, 

with splendid statues of B u d d b a (in the middle) 
and of S a n g h a and D h a r m a (on either side). 

B 0 r o-B o e d o e r is the largest ruin by hir, and 
though it does not cover nearly so miieh s|rice as 
one of the great South-Indian temples, ic is, as^ a 
whole, larger than any single shrine or (jopitra in 
any Indian temple. It was evidently n^dagoba, mid 
it being on a hill, there are terraces on the slopes 
instead of the usual enclosures. The bas-reliefs 
Jiere and at M a n d o e t are very remarkable, and 
I was delighted to fiind that they illustrate the 
Jdtahas. I believe that this has not been a.s yet 
noticed. One e.vample must suffice: on the leit 
side of the steps at M a n d o e t there is a bas- ; 
relief with (at the upper part) tw'o birds carrying 
a stick in their claws by the ends, the middle of 
which a tortoise has hold of by its mouth. In the 
left corner below, two men are looking up and 
pointing at it; in the right, the tortoise is mi the 

ground, ctod the men have thrown themselves on 

it. This obviously is a representation of the Jdtaha 
published by Pausboll {WivQ p. 6), and the 

story has found its way into the Fanchatantra. 

There was evidently a large emigration of Bud¬ 
dhists from North India to Java about the eleventh 
century A.n., and these took with them a Nagari 
alphabet, which is a great contrast to the Old 
Javanese character. It is worthy of notice that 
we find some inscriptions in the same character 
at Seven Pagodas (near Madras), which was once 
a great port. These emigrants took with them 
a highly developed form of the Northern Buddhism. 

The care taken of Boro-Boedoer by the 
Dutch Governiaent .is beyond all praise. The 
magnificent volumes by Leemans and Yan Kins- 
bergen will show that these ruins well deserve it, 
for the bas-reliefs there are infinitely more valuable 
than anything of the kind in India; the Old Java¬ 
nese civilization is represented in them down to 
the most minute details. 


The number of statues to be seen everywhere, 
the inscriptions and endless ruins, show that 
Central Java must once have been a wonderfully 
successful Indian colony. The richness of the soil 
may have helped, but it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Brahmans and Buddhists were 
more successful, in every way, with the Polynesian 
Javanese thaii they have been with the low-type 
Dravidians of Soiitlierii India. Where these last 
have benefited much, there has been a large admix¬ 
ture of North-Indian blood, and for a long period. 
■Javanese art, once equal to Indian, has (as Mr. 
Groeneveldt pointed out to rue) sunk again to the 
old Polynesian level, but there are yet undeniable 
traces of the great success of the old Indian mis¬ 
sionaries. Their wmrk was ended abruptly more 
than 400 years ago, but there is the more reason 
that it should not now be forgotten. They raised 
what was probably a cannibal population to a 
comparatively bigh and permanent civilization, 
and made Java what Marco Polo found it, “ une 
ysle do mout grant richesse ’’—a character that it 
still has. _ ^ ^ A. Bubnbll. 

Tmjore^ July 30 , 1870 . 

■—TJic Acadeimj, 2nd 8epi, 

THE LxlTE PEOFESSOE EOBT. C. CHILBEKS. 

In the death of Professor R. C. Childers— 

in tlie in-iin.' ofliCi'. at Weymouth onth.i 25th July 
last-thu stmly of IV.li hu.v. .suffi'red an incalralable 
loss. Itohl.. t.'.'’hihiur:; v.-:u, tho son of the Rev. 
Charlos Uhilders, Kuslisl'. Chaplain at Nice; he 
was aiH)oiuU;d to the (Vyhm Civil Service about 
I the i-'ud ()£ iHi'iO, ami for throe years acted as Private 
I Secretary to Sir (1 MaoCartliy. then Govoruor. 

and had become Assistant Coverntnciit Agent m 

Kandy when, in 1864, he was forced by ili health 
to return to Eiiroiie. While in t,ho_ island, how¬ 
ever, he had studied the language, literature, and 
modes of thought of the people wit h the diligeacc 
ofa thorough student, spending one of Ins vaca¬ 
tions at the Bent,Ota Rest-house in the study ot 
Pali under yatri'unullc Uiiiidnso, a Buddhist priest 
of great learning. After hi.s return to E“g “J 
his health improved, and in the auturnn of 18) 
he was induced l-y Dr. R. Rost, of tlic India (Mce 
Library, to resume the study oi lali. 

1869 he published in the Jum-ruil of ihe Boyal 
Asiaiic. BodvUj the Pali text of the KlmMaka Pago 
I with an English translation and notes, n 

, he published his views on N i r v a a a. first ’ 

Tnihner's Literary Record, and afterwards m 
, Notee on tU Lhammapada in the 
; Boyal Asiatic Society, May 1871, which he further 
. expanded in a long note at the close , 

, his Pdli -Dictionary, published m Jf’-' ? - ^ 

latter Half of 187^ be was appointed Sub-Lib 
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at the India Office, where his readiness to assist 
all engaged in Oriental research, and his pleasing 
manner, made his services invaluable. In 187S 
he contributed a paper on Buddhist Metaphysics 
to Prof. Cowell’s edition of Colebrooke’s Essmjs, 
and began a series of papers in the Journal of the 
Boijal Asiatic Society on the Sinhalese language, 
with the object of proving its Sanskritic, and not 
Drdvidian, origin ; in the same year he was appoint¬ 
ed Professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature in 
University College, London, In 1874 appeared 
the first, and in 1876 the second part of his edition 
of the Mahd’-parlnihhdna Sutta ,— that portion of 
the Siftta FUaJca 'which relates the history of the 
closing scenes of Buddha’s life. The great work 
of his life, however, was the Pdli I)ldio7iary, of 
which the second volume appeared last year,—a 
monument of patient and honest work, but which 
came far short of its author’s aim, and which 
woixld have been, vastly extended and improved 
had he only lived until a second edition was called 
for: it is to be hoped the further collections he 
had made for it have been left in such a form as 
to be available for incorporation at no distant 
date. He was labouring to complete his long 
announced Fall Gnrmrtiar ami other works when 
laid aside by illm^ss. Among other things, he 
had on hand for this journal a translation of Kern’s 
monograph on the dai.e of Buddha’s Nirvana and 
the Asoka inscriptiems, v/hcii a cold contracted 
in the early part of the year developed into con¬ 
sumption, and carried hiin off in the thirty-eighth 
year of his agt% shortly after the Institute of 
Prance had adjudged to him for his Dietioiianj 
the V 0 1 n e y prize of 1876, as the best phi¬ 
losophical work of the year. 

ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN SARGAS 
OF BILHANA’S VlKEAMiNKAKlVYA. 

(From Hr, BiDile/s Introduction to the HJeramdn- 
hadevucharita;) 

In order to enable the reader to form an'exact, 
estimat'O of the work, I shall closely follow the 
text, 'and relegate to the notes all my own, inter¬ 
pretations, and such additions tO' the poet’s 'State¬ 
ments as can be supplied .from the inscriptions of 
this dynasty which have been published by Sir 
W. Elliot, and from other sources, ■ ' <, 

Bilhana’s narrative is, unfortunately, very un¬ 
even. He first gives sO'me notices regarding the 

^ Sarga I. ver. Sl-'56 ; compare Jour, R- As. Soc. voL IV. 

p. 8, extract from the Hantoki mscription. 

t L ; compare Jour. R. As. Soc* loc. cit.; the Mangalisa 
plate, Ind. Ant, toI. III. p. SC®, and Jour. R. As. Soc. 
[n. S.) vol L p. 255. ^ 

t I. 6S-67 ; compare Jow.B, As. Soc.-yoh IV. pp, 6,12, 
where Sir W. Blhot states, accordiag to his mscriptions, 
that ffity-niae priaces of this dynasty reigned at Ayodnyfl 
and other places. 


origin of the Ohalukya race and the earlier kings 
of the restored dynasty, which begins withTai- 
lapa. But these are very fragmentary. Next he 
gives a little fuller account of the deeds of 
Vikramaditya’s father,, but does not attempt a 
connected narrative of his reign. After that, the 
events immediately preceding his hero’s birth, and 
the history of the latter’s youth are given in the 
style of a chronicler. When he comes to the wars 
fought by Y i k r a m a before bis accession to the 
throne, he relapses into the rhapsodic treatment 
of his subject. The following portion, which treats 
of Ahavamalla’s death, Yikrama’s exploits 
during the reign of his brother S o m e s v a r a II., 
of his accession to the throne, and of the two first 
years of his reign, is again a kind of chronicle, 
though it is unduly enlarged by the introduction 
of irrelevant poetical descriptions of the seasons 
and of court amusements. In the last and con¬ 
cluding part Bilhana gives mere fragmentary 
notes on events that occurred in the later career 
of his hero. 

Brahma, Bilhana says, was once engaged in hi.s 
Saihdhya devotions, when Indra came to him to 
complain of the growing godlessness on earth, and 
begged him to put an end to it by creating a hero 
who -would be a teiTor to the evil-doers. On hear¬ 
ing this request the Creator directed his looks 
towards his clmhika, or water-vessel, and from it 
sprang a handsome warrior fit to protect the three 
worlds.* From him descended the Chalukyas, a 
race of heroes, among whom Ilarita is reckoned 
as first progenitor, and Man a vy a arose, who 
humbled the kings of the earth.f The original seat 
of the Chalukyas was Ayodhya. Some of 
them, desirous of victory, extended their con¬ 
quests thence to the reign of the betel-palms in the 
south, “ where the tusks of their elephants wrote 
the record of their victories on the sands of the 
ocean-shore that witnesses the secrets of the 
Choi a s. Narrow *was the realm of Yibhishana to 
them, and their horsk roamed as far as the snowy 
mountains.”! 

In course of time, Tailapa (973-997) became 
the ornament of the Ohalukya race, a mighty 
warrior, who utterly destroyed Hhose thorns of 
the earth,’ the B;4shtrakfitas.§ 

After him ruled Saty asraya (927-1008), who 
surpassed Bhkgava in the skilful use of his 
bow.II He was succeeded by Jayasimha 

SI, 69-73: compare Jour. R. As. Soc. toL lY. p.'6; 
Ls^sen. End. A It. IV. 103. Bilhana has left out this tog s 
expedition against which is mentioned in his in- 

senptionp and admitted in the Bhojachemtm. A^rdmg 
to the latter, Muifia was captured and kiUed by laiJapa, 
hut avenged by his successor. 

!11 74-78: compare Jour. R.As. Soc. vol. IV. p. 13j Las¬ 
sen. loc. cit He is also called Satyairi. 
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(1018-1040), who, after a long career, glorious 
through numerous victories, received a garland, 
culled from the Fdrijdta tree, from Indra’s own 
hands. 

After him came his son Ahavamalladeva'^ 
(1040-69), called also T r a i 1 o k y a m a 11 a, who in 
songs, tales, and dramas was celebrated as ‘ the 
second Kama/ He conquered the Cholasst he 
stormed D h a r a, the capital of the P r a m a r a s in 
Malva, from which king B h o j a had to flee, J He 
caused countless sacrifices to be offered, and by his 
liberality he surpassed the chinMinani, the wish¬ 
granting philosopher’s stone. He utterly destroy¬ 
ed the power of H a r n a, king of D a h a 1 a.§ He 
erected a pillar of victory on the shore of the 
ocean. 11 He personally vanquished the king of 
D r a Y i d a, who had run to encounter him,’ and 
stormed K a n c h i, the capital of the 0 h o 1 a s, 
driving its ruler into the jungles.®^^ He beautified 
Kalyana so that it surpassed in splendour all 
other cities of the earth.'*'* 

But in the midst of his victories and his pros-* 
perity, Ahavamalla was tormented by a deep 
sorrow. For he had no heir. At last he formed 
the resolution to lay aside for a while all princely 
pomp, and to perform, together with his queen, 
severe penance in order to obtain a son through 
Siva’s favour. He therefore made over the 
kingdom to the care of his ministers, and retired 
to a temple of Siva. There the royal couple slept 
on the bare ground, and entirely gave themselves 
up to devotional practices and to the service of 
the temple. The king gathered ffowers for the 
worship of his guardian deity with his own hands, 
and the queen swept the floor of the temple and 
smeared it with cowdung. Af fcer they had spent 
some time in this manner, the king, one morning 
when engaged in his prayers, heard a heavenly 
voice, which announced to him that Siva, pleased 

^ 1.79-86, compare Jour. E,As, Soc.\ol. IV. p. 13; Las¬ 
sen, Zoc. IV. 104. The phrase that Jayashhha received a 
garland of Pdrijdto'iiowers from Indra means probably that 
he was killed in battle. Usnally the Apsarasas are said to 
choose the dying warriors as hnsbands, and to throw the 
svayaihvarm&U on their necks. Between Satylsraya and 
Jayasimha, the elder brother of the latter, VikramMitya— 
who, according to the inscriptions reigned from 1008-1018— 
has been left out. 

* I. 87* The real name of this king is Somesvara (L). 
Bilhana always uses in its stead the honorific titles or 
Bmidas given above. His reason is probably that as 
Vikrama’s hated brother and predecessor was also named 
Somesvara (II.), he did not like to call the father, to whom 
Vikrama was much attached, by the same name. 

tI-90. 

J I. 91-96. 

I I. 102 and 103. The two verses contain a pun on the 
word which means ‘ ear,’ and is also a proper name. 

If 1.114-117* From Bilhana’s statement it might seem 
that the Bravida and the Chola were two different persons 
But all through the Charita the two names are treated as 
gponyms: com^re, e, g. V. 28, 29, 43, 60, 61, 77, 79, 84, 
89 ; VI. 2, 4, 7) 9, 22. In-the same way kiuntala and 
Harn&ta are used ^ synonyms to designate the kingdom of 


wifcli his faith and penance, was willing to grant 
him three sons, the second of whom would surpass 
ill valour and virtues all the princes of the olden 
times. “ Two sons, the voice added, will be born 
to thee by virtue of the merit acquired by thy 
works, but the second will come to thee by my 
favour alone.” The king, highly rejoicing, ac- 
cpiainted his wife with this auspicious news, per¬ 
formed the ceremonies required to complete his 
vow-, gave rich presents to the Brahmans, and 
resumed the government.f 

In due time the queen bore a beautiful son, who 
‘‘ since he fed the eyes of the king, just as Soma, 
the moon, feeds the clidkoras,^' received the name 
Soma (Somesvara).I The king was, however^ 
not satisfied, liemembering the predictions of- 
the heavenly voice, he anxiously longed for the 
birth of his second son. At last he saw the cheek 
of the queen again become pale. He testified his 
joy by showering gold on the Brahmans and by 
making other thank-offerings. During this second 
pregnancy the queen had wonderful cravings, 
which presaged the future greatness of the child 
she carried. Sometimes she desired to place her 
feet on the elephants that guard the points of the 
horizon; sometimes she called on the nymphs 
that are the guardian deities of the quarters of 
the universe to shampoo her feet, and at other 
times she eyed the swords as if desirous to drink 
‘ the water of their steel.’ 

Great precautions were taken to ensure the 
safety of her precious burden. The lying-in 
cliamber was secured by powerful spells and 
efficacious herbs, and carefully guarded by learned 
Brahmans. At last, in a most auspicious hour 
and under a most favourable conjunction of the 
planets, the eagerly desired son was born. Flowers 
fell from the sky, Indra’s drum resounded, and 
as the gods rejoiced in heaven, so a festive tumult, 

the CbSlukyas. Regarding th<» wars of Ahavamalla com¬ 
pare J(mr. fi. As.^Bne,^ vol. IV. p. 13, and I^aasen, Ind. Alt. 
IV. 105- The inscriptioiiH supjjort Bilhnna’a statement 
that Ahavamalla coru^nort'd the Chola king, who had made 
an inroad into Knntala, but they as.s<*rt that the latter was 
slain. From Bilhana’s statenient it would appear that 
there was more than one ClK)]a war. The def(‘at of Bhoja 
is also mentioned in the inscriptions. But Bahala does not 
occur in the list of conquests, tliough. it’ includes many 
countries of Central, Eastern, and Northern India. 

** Sarga,Il.vy.l-25. The word ‘ he made,’might 

he also taken to mdioate that he founded Kalyilna. But this 

was not the case, tis the town existed long before his time * 
compare, e.y., Ind. Ant vol. I. p. 209. 

t II- 25-58. The king’s performing penance for the 
sake _ of a son is in harmony with Hihdu customs, 
and in itself not in the least incredible. But in this and 
subsequent ^ portions of Bilhapa’s narrative there is an 
evident design of representing Vikrama as the special 
favoarite of the gods, and as such entitled to oust his elder 
brother from the throne. This circumstance ought to be 
taken into aoconnt in considering the credibility of the 
facts related regarding the internal history of Ahavamalla’a 
family. 

J 11. 57-58. 
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the recitations of the bards, and the songs of the 
dancers, filled A h a v a m a 11 a ’ s palace.§ 

The child’s marvellous lustre, which announced * 
its future greatness, induced the king to call him 
~V i k r a ni a d X t y a. I j lie throve and grew up a 
handsome and strong boy, the favourite of his 
father. Early he showed in his plays that he was 
destined to be a mighty warrior and conqueror. 
He loved to chase the royal swans, the rdjahamsas, 
and to tease the lion-whelps in their cages. Later 
he acquired the various lipis, or alphabets, and 
tlie art of using the bow. Sarasvati also, the 
giver of poetry and eloquence, kissed his lotus- 
mouth, ”«[f Hot long after Vikrama, the third 
promised son was born. He received the name 
J a y a s i ih h 

After a while, when Ahavamalla saw that 
V i k r a m a d i t y a, who had grown up to manhood, 
had acquired all ‘ sciences’ and was anxious for 
the battle-feast, lie conceived the plan of making 
him yuvardja, and thus to designate him as his 
successor. But, as soon as he opened his mind to 
the princes, the latter respectfully but firmly re¬ 
fused the offered favour, alleging that the dignity 
of yvranlja- Ix'longed by right to his elder brother. 
In this refusal he ])crsisted, 'vfhen his father re- 
{u'esciiicd to liim that both Siva’s word and the 
decree ol‘ the stars pronounced him to be destined 
for the succession. Binding that Vikrama was 
not to be moved, the king raised Somesvara 
to the rank of ijuniraja. Royal fortune and the 
love of the fatlun-, however, clung to Vikrama 
alone. He bure also the burden of the duties of 
tlie king and of the yimuntja^ ‘‘just as the prime¬ 
val tortoise carries the serpent Sesha and the 
earth/’t 

With tlie pennission of Ahavamalla, Vik- 
r a m a then set out on a series of warlike expe¬ 
ditions. J He repeatedly defeated the Oholas 
(S. 111. r>l, 65, 6G ; IV. 22-28) and plundered 
K a n (j h i. Ho lent his assistance to the king-of 


Malva, who came to him for protection to 
regain his kingdom (III. 67), and carried his arms 
as far north as G-an da and Kamartlpa. He 
attacked also the king of Simhalaor Ceylon, 
who fled before him to the hermitage of the hus¬ 
band of Lopamudra (III. 77, IV. 20). He de¬ 
stroyed the sandalwood forests of the Malaya 
hills, and slew the Lord of Kerala (IV. 1-18). 
He finally conquered Gangakunda (IV. 21), 
V e n g i (IV. 29), and 0 h a k r a k o t a (IV. 30).§§ 

After having accomplished these brilliant ex¬ 
ploits Vikrama turned homewards. He had come 
as far as the K r i s h n a, when he suddenly was 
disquieted by the appearance of unfavourable 
omens which announced some great impending 
misfortune. He stopped his march and performed 
on the banks of the river or propitiatory 

ceremonies intended to avert the threatened evil. 
vVhilst he was still engaged in these rites, he 
saw the chief messenger of his father coming 
from the capital, with a face that clearly announced 
him to be the bearer of bad news. The prince 
asked the Malhdr at once for news of Ahavamalla, 
since already on the appearance of the omens he 
had been anxious about the welfare of the latter. 
Reluctantly and with many tears the messenger 
told the dismal story of AhavamaUa’s sudden 
illness and death. j| The king, he said, had been 
supremely happy on learning his son’s success 
against the Ghola, Pandya, and Siiiihala.®[f In the 
midst of his rejoicings he had been attacked by a 
malignant fever. Finding that all remedies were 
of no avail, he had resolved to finish his life in 
the T u n g a b^h a d r a, the Ganga of the south.’**' 
With the consent of his ministers he had travelled 
to the sacred stream, and had died in its waves, 
meditating on ^iva.f 

On the receipt of these news V i k r a m a d i t y a 
was deeply affected, and loudly manifested his 
grief. At first he refused to be consoled, and had 
to be disarmed lest he should attempt his own 


§11.59-01. 

Ij Billiaii'i uscn the following vicailous forms for this 
name Yikninximka., ViknuiiUiikadova, and Vihrsmalfin- 
chhana, ElsewhiTc the forms Vikramidityadeva and 
Vikrarnurka oneiir. I Lis Birudas are Tribhnvanamalla 
(Biihana, inscript..) ParmihU (Kalhana, inscript, and 
Kalivikrama (inscript.). 

^ Sarga III, vv. 1-24. . 

^ Hi. '25. The existence of the third son of Ahavamalla 
is not mentioned in the published inscriptions.^ 

t HI. 26-59. This purt of tlie narmtive of Vikrama’s life 
also, whiclx strongly puts forward his fitness for the throne 
and his genero.sity to the less able Somejivam, looks as if it 
had been touch(?d up in i-rdrr to whitewash V.’s character 
and to blacken that of hi.s enemy, 

t ni: 60--iv 30. 

§§ Bilhana’s rhapsodic treatment of this portion of 
Vikrasma’s career makes it impossible to determine the 
chronological order oi thesi; wars. Only so much may be 
considered certain, thui hi- last exploits were performed in 
the south, as he Ci^m: tm bis homeward march to the 
KrishnS. The assertl c that Vikrama def^ted the kings 


of Gaudaand Kfcnarfipa sounds very strange. It is, how¬ 
ever, possible that he made with his cavalry a raid into 
their territories. Vengi (not Chen^, as the text reads) is 
the coast country between the Godavari and the Krishna, 
and belonged about this time to the Cholas (see below)* 
Gtegakupda, or G^dakunda as the MS. has primA mann, 
must have been another Ohola dependency: compare below, 
VL21. 

[1 s, IV. 31-43. 

^ It is to be noted that the expeditions to Central and 
Eastern India are not mentioned again, and that the order 
of the wars differs from that given above. 

* The same epithet is applied to the Tungabhadr& in 
the inscriptions. , . 

t lY. 44-68. Verse 58 oontams a regular confession of 
Ahavamalla’s faith in Siva. Lassen’s conjecture (Ind, Alt 
lY. 105) that he became a Jaina appears without founda¬ 
tion. Indian princes will build temples for many stran|fe 
gods without forsaking their kulmevatd or ishtademtd. 
The *lculadevatd of the Ch&lukyas of Kalyfipa appears to 
have been Yishpu, as they nse the boar as their emblem. 
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life. After a wiiile he recovered, and performed 
the funeral ceremonies on the banks of the Krishna. 

After that he set out for Kalyana in order to 
console his brother. Somesvara came out to 
meet him, and received him a,ffectionately. The 
two brothers lived for some time after in concord 
and friendship. Yikrama, though superior to 
Somesvara by his talents, honoured the latter as 
the chief of his house and his king. He also 
presented him with the booty which he had made 
inhiswars.J After a while, however, Somes¬ 
vara fell into evil courses. Pride obscured his 
judgment, he became suspicious, cruel, and 
avaricious, so that he tarnished the glory of the 
Ohalukya race, and ail right-minded persons fell 
away from him. He even tried to do harm to his 
brother. When the latter saw that he was unable 
to restrain the king from evil, and had to fear for 
Ms life and good name, he left Kalyana together 
with ail his followers. He also took with him 
the youngest son of Ahavamalia, J a y a s i m h a, 
as he did not think him safe whilst living near 
the king. Somesvara, on learning that his 
brothers had fled, sent an army in pursuit of 
them. Vikramaditya, imwilling to make 
war against his brother, avoided it for a time. 
But, when finally compelled to fight, he destroyed 
it nike one moathfixU Other forces which were 
despatched after him in succession suffered the 
same fat- until these repeated losses forced 
,S ome s Var a to desist from persecuting his 
more talented brother.§ 

Yikrama, on being left to himself, marched 
towards the Tun gab had r 4,11 on whose bank 
he rested Ms army for some time. Then he be¬ 
came anxious to fight the Oho la, and spent 
some time in the province of Yanav4sa.®[[ 

When he resumed his march, the trumpets of 


J IV. 69-96. Bilhana is again Tery careful to point 
out Vilcrama’s excellence and liis generosity towards his 
brother, in order to show that his hero gave no cause for 
the subsequent disagreements. 

§ JV. 97—Y. 9. Compare Joatr. E. As. Soc, vol. IV. p. 14. 
[| The Tungabhadr4 apparently Tonned the southern 
frontier of the GhMukya kingdom, and beyond it lay the 
dominions of the Chola; compare also below, v. 66, where 
Vikrama is requested to recede to the Tungabhadr4. 

^ Vanav^sa (Banav4si), situated in the corner between 
the Gh4ts, the Tungabnadr4 and Yarad4, appears at this 
time to have formed part of the Ch^lukya kingdom, and 
was held for them by a branch of the KMamba family: 
see Jour. B. As. Soc. vol. IV- p. 37. Vikrama's march must 
have been directed from Kalydpa to the south-west. He 
may possibly have passed a comer of the Chola territory 
in order to reach Vanavfea. Thus the statement that he 
was anxious to fight the Chola may find its explanation. 

« It would seem that, after leaving Vanavfisa, Vikrama 
descended into the country below the Ghits, and first 
marched northwards, returning later to the south, 
t This Jayakesi was the second prince of the name, who, 
belonging to the KMamba race, ruled over Goa (Gopaka- 
pura). friendsMp which he formed with Farmddi 

or vikramiditya-Tribhuvanamalla is mentioned in the 


his army reminded the kings of Malayadesa^ 
of his former great deeds. J“ayakesi,t the 
king of the K o n k a n a , came to Mm and brought 
presents. The lord of A1 u p aj made his sub¬ 
mission, and received benefits in retuim. The 
wives of the king of Kerala wept when they 
thought of Yikrama’s former deeds.§ 

The Chola king, finally, feeling that he was 
unable to withstand Yikrama’s approaching army, 
sent an ambassador to meet the Chalukya prince 
and to ask for his friendship, to cement wMch he 
ofiered his daughter’s hand, Yikrama ag-reed to 
stop his expedition, and to retire to the Tunga- 
b h a d r 4, where the Chola king promised to meet 
Mm. The retreat to the river was arranged in 
order to save appearances, lest it should be said 
that the Chola had proffered his friendship through 
fear. Accordingly the king and the prince met; 
the former was humble, and the latter generous to 
his former foe. They were pleased with each 
other, and Yikrama’s marriage with .the Chola 
princess was duly celebrated. The king then 
departed.il Shortly afterwards, while Yikrama 
was still tarrying on the Tungabhadr4, the news 
reached him that his father-in-law was dead, and 
that the Chola kingdom was in a state of anarchy. 
He at once started for the south, in order to place 
his wife's brother on the throne. He entered 
K 4 n c h i, and put the rebels there under his 
heel. Next he visited G 4 n g a k u n d a, destroyed 
the armies of the enemy, and finally secured the 
throne to the Chola prince. After a month’s 
further stay in Kanchl he returned to the Tun- 
gabhadra.^f 

But his expedition was not to have any lasting 
effects. A * few days’ after his return he learned 
that his brother-in-law ha<i lost his life in a 
fresh rebellion,* and that E 4 j i g a, tlie lord ‘ of 

.Kadaniba in:;onptions pu])liBlie<I by Mr. Fleei, as well as 
the fact that .Jayakesi 11. inarried Vikrama’s daughter 
Mailala : compare Jonr. Bo, B \ R. As. Sno. vol. IX. pp. 231, 
232, 273. His daughter .Mainaladevi (Mailaia?) became 
the wiu^ of king Karn:*. of AnhilviVI,^aiu.l the mother of the 
famous Jayaeiiiiha Siddharajn : se{3 Kutitorfbpfdacluirita^ I. 
66, and Forbeses Rds MCtXdy vol. I. p. 167. 

1 ApT»arcritly a town on the coast. .Mr. Fleet’s mscriptlon 
,Ki>. II. {Jour. Bo. Br. It. As. 8oc. vol. IX. pp. 278 and 2452) 
states that Jayakesi I. conquered Alopa. At the time of 
Vikmma’s visit it may have been in the possession of a 
side branch of the Ivtidambas. 

§ Bilha;pa. refers to the defeat of the Kerala king, 
mentioned IV. 18. 

!1 V. 28, VI. 3. 

f VI. 6-25. 

^ I conclude this from the expression *pralfitivirodha-- 
hatasya chohsHmy (v. 26), which I translate by ^of the 
Chola prince, who had been slain in ^ consequence of a 
disagreement with his' subjects.’ ■ It might he taken to 
mean ‘ of the Chola prince, who had been killed (by E4jiga) 

' in consequence of an inveterate enmity.’ But the .state¬ 
ment made above, that after the death of the old Chda 
monarch a rebellion broke out, which had to be quelled hy 
Vikrama, speaks in favour of the former interpretafion. 
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Vengi, had taken possession of the throne of 
K4nohJ.t 

y i k 1 - a m a ;),t onoe prepared himself to march 
against the usurper; but the latter, in order to 
save his newly acquired throno, a.skod Soma- 
devaofK:i!y.(,,ia to nmko an allmnee with him 
against their conunon oimniy. Somesvara, think¬ 
ing that a tavourahle opportunity to destroy his 
hated brother had boon found, eagnrly accepted 
Eajigas ofiur, though the hereditary enmity be¬ 
tween the Choliis .ami the Cbraukyas ought—at 
(east in Biihanu’s o;>iuion—to have preventod such 
astep.J lie wntehod t ikra.oia’s movements, and 
followed him so ei.isely on his march lo the south, 
th.-d when ilojig.,’., army had jit last been reached 
by Vikran;!!, ISoiiHitivaRi’H forco.s wore encamped 
no., far oil' in hi.s rear. When Vifcrama beoarao 
aware of tim hostile intontiuns of his brother, 
be was deeply distressed, being a\8rse to a 
fratricidal war. aont friendly messages to 
Homcsvai-a •lud tnmly attompt.s at a reconciliation. 
Sonio.sv,'ira appareHtlj accepted his brother’s 
advances; but in reality hri meditated treachery, 
soiling tlio fair mime of his race. He only tem^ 
poriKcd, in order to (ind a favourable moment for 
striking a deadly !>low. Keen when V ikrama 
be(»m<j iiwa,re of this, he was utiii unwilling to 
encounter hin brother on tlio battlc-lieid. Tt was 
only at the exfiress command of diva, who, appear¬ 
ing to bim in a dream, ordered him to fnMl his 
destiny and |,o become a great rnler, that he con¬ 
sented to an appeal to anna. On the morning 


after toe vision had appeared, a hard-contested 
battle was fought, in which the victory finally 
remained with T ikrama. IMjiga fled, and Somes'- 

vara -was taken prisoner. 

Immediately after the battle Vikrama returned 
to the Tungabhadra. He at first intended to res¬ 
tore his captive brother to liberty and to the throne 
But Siva interposed a second time, and angrily 
commanded him to assume the sovereignty. Then 
Vikrama obeyed the order of the god, and" allowed 
himself to be proclaimed ruler of the Dekhah.g 
Tohisyomigestbrother, Jay a s i liih a, Vikrama 
gave the office of viceroy of V a n a v d s a.|| Shortly 
afterwards he made further expeditions, by which 
lie subdued everybody and everything in the four 
quarters of the universe, excepting only the 
elephants that guard the points of the horizon. 
Against whom these wars were waged is not 
stated. But ‘when the multitude of the kings 
had been exhausted.’ Vikrama once more had 
to ‘ extinguish’ the Chola.IT Then only he entered 
liis capital of Ejdyina.^,,' 


The . time of.Tikrama's arrival inICalylm leM 
in spring, the, season of pleasure and love. The 
king also .was destined to undergo its infiuence. 
and to become a'slave to the gentle passion. He 
learnt that the fSilah4ra prince, ruling Over K a-’ 
rah4t a, possessed a daughter, GhandraleicM or 
ChandaMevf byname, who, being endowed with 
marvellous beauty, mm by the order of P4rvatj to 
hold a Bvayamvdfa, The minute inventory of 
t,hi princess’ charms, beginning with her toemails 


,t Tlifi aiialitkem ttie text, (w 26) lor 

^sftd by »i|' rfiniiiltiag Prof H, H:. Wilson's' .Cat' 
f\i . iH-i.iro fiiy atoiitiuri iv,k» iriM’ti to Sir W. 
fl# Dh^lluty’w lii the JunrL 

L, iSfic, rob yu. TImfe paper ,not .only 

«now*« th!ii Pw/fp H the but utl’ordH uko 

tiiO MO) to tloM |i»»rfioii of Bilbana’s narnitivo. fcSir W, 
tiwt A iiraiseh ..-.i* Mt- 'liiiVo; ■■.-..liii-ishoJ 
in V"i. i.juM'u ’■•’HI .■■■■■, ■' Ki’ii-uun 

and tilt* Uofibu'.ii'i, aiol hioi -iniiT; i.---, tljoM"** 

ti> ♦JH- f'r >niu'iN of K il.jt <■ Thi;-- kinVil.o,. 

by rnttmaiift' t-i fiAjondni I'lioni. " ff*-U ;>y 

bmw>n Vikninnibi’VA, Ktk tlriiuln. 'Jn Uu di-arh 
of Aij.. biiil]Ki;ii;ioi:r!.y«irVt.*r*' 

gidwa, t<|»* kll<i4 df’iMitetl ii,: . 0 .' i^yj;lJ^ba t-) :--synnio tin- 
oftica; biitj af'fiT lioldiiiK P'-ar, .'..o. ! 07 'S iic 

resigned Pin bivoir of hi'- ”010;'.i-uli-.i-r 
CbioK who ui-iiiiyd tlio K'uini.{nri,oi.r}-f.l’i Kiri 

JCrante lir«‘foiunl hi great rivi;;! '..I.. ii* 7 P np. to 

tho 11;?^, wh.'ri n po’t.'ii ■■■■.-■(. ‘k'O Df thi .ilnViukya 

line apiMjars te litifti \ t'hiid-: tln'ro In* 

BiMIOnlii thiit h tn*- bf.khi'ahi *..1 ',’()»■ 

iascfriptions, a,» the fbni;-r rnii-Mi roip. h- Ik- ou;;, a 
fiopular rorrupiino of th-- ;iri ;!;c li!!!-.' '.’.dion tlj^y 

are «aid to Jiavy riileil over Vori’,-; w !i*';;dy H:. sanu,. It 
this idertithiatlijn w eurroi.e, it ftlrst too Cboln. kinir 
who®^ daui^lifcer ijrrifd -aim Vikniirnnii-vif- 

Kulotiniijiiii anti that ilit; C*'. in ri*'!;-.-"!' v/li. m Vitj'a.n’nuiitya 
esteblbhetioil doj tillotii' ,• brui;:- .■ ■ t iBbatejii.-.R-iiji'jrji. 
Probably tho hit'rfm uoo ( i. Vniky.-i, ininoG- wies liiu 
C&Mij of his pftitfkjfk' ly8ln‘r b-’s Bovine ain- lire. 

^ t in uttAniiig’ tlrs .■* nfoprot, that asUoirt 

tiia^ proviou# his bi'm bad fonnoil a mat.rdnoiual allianoe , 
with the ifattif," Cbola raeto 


§ VI, 26-99.—Accopliiig to tho inscriptioiaf? (Jroo- ,S. A.?. 
So(% vol. IV. p. 14) this hiU-iio was fought in 1076. Thoiu- 
soriptions cantaio also the same statomejits regavding Somes- 
vara-Biiufanaikamallii'to’ oharaetfjr, tliough ijo ira^iitioH U 
made'. of' the o.ir{5iimstaiuje that the latter was '.aided 'by th# 
(Ihola )dng in tlu^ battle which coi^t him the throne. .B'. is, 
IhnveyeT, doubifal if Yikrnma., in arqnirhig the throne of 
Kalyfiea, wm merely a vjctiin of drstiny, as Bilhaai wishes 
U‘- runko out. .H: loohr, very liU.-ipicl.inH that the ocot fnds 

li’i'T obliged to bruig la Siv.i tliroe tiiaf-;. b; ordtr t.> 
ludu-al e fi.e i.'■.!u:^e of aetitn- hiicerL by iii.s lue’o. Vikram-'.-s 
; alij-ijjee.s '-.itii i.he K'-idamba J.syab.*.?: and ':lie seciu 

I :d'<o to indievde ihiit he, on ins sid-. Vvj:.-: orepariii;.' himiieif 
j for (‘orjiiiig ovtnit.s, i,r had far-iva-ehing c^yigns. LiWtfv, 
i v/iut. one see^-- ;;iid hears -'ow of .Pajjjub life makes cd*- 
f eiuitious in beiioving that one biother should he, i dethrmed 
i the •dl.uji'nil ri'ly through tj:e I'i-ier’s fiiait. There are, no 
I iloubi'. ■(■.oiiching inritariCsM uf rfb-’og .family coibotion ia 
I lhi;iput farnilioa. But in g<-f:eial a great amount of 
; jeii.l(;i:.;y and t'iisiioris’oii tirev.aiL5. c-.'if'Sed jiartly by the 
' sy.<U.‘iit ‘ S polygamy, wh-i- r: ajnovv-?' ilir Rafiya:: ■= i.s .'hi rigueur . 
‘ as a nutter of ofciquerti*, an.i partly by rl.o aueorbed am- 
I biiion of these racos. Considering^ i'll f.l.-'"so y.oiuts, I am 
• inrihii'd t 'j give the vordi'.’t against Vikrama and L’dhane. 
and to loseuim tiiai-the former d"',sigTiediy m-ied his:Hipeno.r 
talents ti^ oust his w-.aker brother. 

ll Vf. f.)f'; o<»iiip;!..re also MV, -1 

“V Roasibly, by' the n:ulL.li;i:de i-'f kings” {■^ ■arairiatha- 
.‘•/edrru) whi'iiv V'ikrama .subdafs.!, vciiediour- .sd're.-v.’Ufis or 
feudal yuiftfd may liave to iio a.iidi'r.-tood. 'I'h;- stateinent 
that he had .again to nght rhe Chola fronith-o 

magnitude of his fonner victory. 

* YU. 1-2 
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and ending with her raven tresses, vchichwasto of the princess, who had selected a husband so 

be given to tihrama, set his heart on fire. A spy noble, handsome, rich and brave, the conqueror of 

was despatched to Karahata in order to see what the allied Cholas and Chalukyas. She exhorted 

his chances might be. During the time of this her to throw the garland over his neck. Chandra- 

personas absence "Vikrama^s passion grew to such lekha obeyed, the acclaniatioiis of the assembled 
an extent that his limbs wasted away, and pallor multitude approved her act, and the happy pair at 

overspread his face. But his torment was quickly once proceeded to the nuptial mmidaim.f 

allayed when the messenger returned with ex- After the wedding had been celebrated, the 
cellent news. He reported that Chandralekha, rejected suitors departed. Many of them would 

on hearing ofYikrama, had fallen in love with him, have liked to give vent to their anger by deeds, 

that she wished to elect him for her husband, and but fear of the great Chalukya restrained them, 

that, her father’s wishes coincided with her own. Vikrama and his bride, happy in each other’s 

He concluded his speech by exhorting Vikrama to company, enjoyed their newly found bliss and the 

set out at once for Harahata, as the svayamvara pleasures of spring. In the morning they took 

was to take place immediately. walks in the garden. Vihrama pointed out to 

The king hastened on the wings of love to that Chandralekha the beauties of the season. He 

‘ capital of Cupid,’where many other princes had seated her in a swing and swung her with his 

already assembled. The chief ofKai'ahata received own hands. Later the whole harem was called out, 
him respectfully and affectionately. After the and the women amused themselves and the king 

rites of hospitality had been performed, Vikrama with gathering flowers from the trees and creepers, 

entered the hall where the svayamvara was to be Then, covered with the pollen of the blossoms, 

held, and sat down among his rivals. In due they went to a tank to bathe and to sport in the 

time the princess also arrived, attended by her water. Finally, in the evening, after enjoying 

maidens and an elderly matron of the liarem. the bright moonlight and after making a fresh 

The latter pointed out and described the great toilet, the whole party sat down to a banquet at 

qualities of the assembled chiefs. Chandraleklia which sm'd or madhu, a highly intoxicating 

heard unmoved the praises of the lord of Ayodhya, liquor, flowed in streams. The women were soon 

a descendant of Eama, of the kings of Chedi and flushed by this drink,and their odd behaviour and 


Kanyakubja, of the ruler of the country watered 
by the Charmanvati (GTiambal), of the princes of 
Kalinjara, Gopachala, Malva, Giirjara, Paiidya, 
and Chola. One by one she rejected them, signi¬ 
fying her displeasure by various contemptuous 
gestures. Her eyes sought the OirMukya, and 
remained fixed on his face. When the other 
princes saw this, they lost all hope of success with 
the Patimvard, and plainly manifested their dis¬ 
appointment and anger. But the p'aUhdramJcsM, 
the attending matron, loudly approved the choice 

t Vn. 3—IX. 152.—By giving in the seventh sarga a 
lengthy descript'on of the effects of spring on the passions, 
and of its amusements, and by introducing a d( 3 tailed 
description of Chandralekha’s charms in the eighth mrgci, 
Bilhana has managed to fill nearly three cantos with the 
narrative of Vikrama’s marriage. He has also succeeded 
in giving the story a very unreal appearance by imitating 
the Raghuvcbmsa in the description of the svwyafnvam. 
Nevertheless the main facts related by him may bo taken 
to be historical. For the name of Vikrama’s wife, Chan- 
daladevl, is preserved in the inscriptions, vide Jour. E.Aa. 
Soc. voLTV. p. 13. From the inscriptions of the Bilaharas it is 
also certain that this family ruled in Karahata, the modern 
Karh&d (Kurrar), see ibfd. p. 282. Bilhana does not employ 
the name ^ilah4ra, but he calls Chandralekha twice (VIII. 
3 and IX. 27) a Vidyadhara. The Silaharas bore this 
appellation by virtue of their descent from Jimutav^hana, 

Tod’s AnnaZs of Bd^asthin and other works show that 
occurred among the Bajputs until a very 
late period. From the great length and minuteness of the 
descriptions of Chandaladevi’s beauty, of her svayarkvaray 
and of Vikrama’s affection for her, it maybe concluded 
that she v^as still the favourite when Billiana wrote. 

X IX. 1—-XI. 95. The description of the king’s amuse¬ 
ments, to which Bilhapa, treating them apparently con 


speeches served to amuse the kiiig.J 
xVt the beginning of the hot season Vikrama 
proceeded to K a 1 y a n a. Hi.s entry ca-used a great 
commotion, especially among the fair sex. The 
women, one and all, fell in love with their king 
and manifested tlieir passion in various extra¬ 
vagant ways. Arrived at his palace, the prince 
held a darbar and then retired to the inner apart¬ 
ments, where, anointed with sandal ointment, he 
sought, in the company of his wives, refuge from 
I the heat tu bathrooms cooled by flowing water. 

amove, allots nearly thre(! whole aargas', may be considered 
a faithful picture of the life in the inner apartments of an 
Eastern king. Vikramilditya’s son, Bomesvara 11L, sur- 
named Bhulokamalla, wrote a carious handbook of amuse¬ 
ments for kings, entitled Mor AhIbilash iUtchin- 
taniani. He enumerates twenty kinds <.)f spurts {uhioda) 
and twenty amusements the latt(T of which appear 

chiefly destined for the hannu. They include those mention¬ 
ed by Bilhana. The exeiting elements in tlie.m are mostly 
romping, equivo(iue, debauchery, and drinking. Drink has 
always been a favourite passiun of the llaiiputs. The 
abstaining classes among the Hiiidus—the Brahmans and 
the Jainaand Bauddha Vanias— have constantly struggled 
against this propensity. The first strongly condemn it in 
their works on hkurnui mid Niii {see, e. g., Manu, VXI. 50, 
and KSmandak!, XIV. 59), and both Jainas and Bauddhas 
whenever they gained over a .Rajput king tell us that 
they made him renounce the use of spirituous liquors. Their 
efforts have not had any great success. For the Rajputs 
of our day, even those who are not debauchees, use various 
kinds of burnt waters, which in strength surpass anything 
ever manufactured in Europe. I must, however, confess 
that the use of spirituous liquors by Ihyput females was 
unknown to me until I read of it in Biihapa’s and Somes- 
vara’s works. 
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Hi';ig;ri!i fiiiv,! liimsiiirup id tiic pastime of the 
jidnkrljd.^ During, the remaiuder of the hoc sea¬ 
son and the, cnsali'or .■'aiiiy season Vikrama stopped 
■Ti till' oapilal, oiitirely devoi.ing himself to 
pleasure. Ih.' eoiuposial also a poem, dosoribiug 
the hreaknig of l.la uiousooii. which he addressed 

ikii whan tJi(- end cj' the rainy season came 
!)e re<‘(‘iv(‘d n.nvs which rudely aroused him from 
fj’,- hixurinns repose. A coidideritiid adviser in- 
fornuHi him that his brother Ja y as i m h a, whom 
he hmi madti viiun’ny ot Vhiuavasa after the victory 
ovet iSornes\ur!h and Rajii^a, \vas meditating 
trc'a.soii. In prnni oi this assertion tlie informer 
statetl that Jayasiiiiha aimissed treasures by | 
oppressing ids suf)je(‘ts, that he increased his 
army, tiiat in' ha,d snhj(‘eu*d to himscjlf tlic forest 
tribes, thai lie was staddng tin* friendship of the , 
Dnlvidu king, and that, worsi of alb he tried to 
s^Miuen Vikra,m;ds suldinrs from their allegiance, i 
In nonelusion In* added tiiat the prince would | 
shortiy asiiaina; with hostile intentions to the • 
Krishiiavi'isi. 

V ikrania was arf'at 1 y dist.ri:.ssi,Hl i>y this nows, ! 
whieii opened t'he. fuaispiuu, ofaimther fratricadal ! 
war. 1 aiwdhng t.n Ui ■; without fuller inf inn.'ition, | 
he s(‘nt out. spite; in ir-tjuin* iiiio truth of the | 
.e-i-u ;0 iems anain.-^t .hpya.eihha. I'iu'report whieh 
they brongin, h;m!; eonOrmod it. Even then 
Cm king vois avtu’st; tt» har.'ii measures. He 
addreHi'eti fi’iendiy exlnnlat ions to his bi’othcr, 
r(‘pr. scmting to him that, a.s Im po.s.scs.sed already 
regal power in the provimais a.ssigned to him, a 
rei)elhoii would profit him but little. But all wjis 
ni vuiii. 

In the tmam time autumn came. Tiic beauty of 
tins ;4;aHO?j iiU whieli a hmgi-hy d^rscription is 
given) did not allay Vikrama’s anxiet-y and 
distress. ILt agaiii made repeated attempts to be 
reconeihid to .layasliiiha- But the latter would no 
!ong<'r reeiuve hi.s m<'ssages. IL‘ advanced to the 
Krishna, where many -Muinkdika.s joined his camp. 
Eilled with the hope of victory, and proud of his 

I 7H- TluMh-'ieription of thi* pas.sionute liehaviour 

•U" tie* vviim-ii at the entry tf tlir kini? ic5 anirely ronveii- 
tioiuik^ It is re|M*4t«H| .ji-i siw* nil o(*eusn>ns. Bathrooms 
iiflrtt'uji'ifi fj inentiencii Bilhana an^ now in 

f’smti'fiey and in Tlicv are somctimi'K attached to 
elr* or wtdih, ifiel uliuergfound. 

.! XI IL l-SHf. I wi'l net derkk* if wo have really to 
recognife* in VikrarnJtditysi a royal author, or if Bilhana 
merely puti, t'ne p-R.ni iutf? his month in hLs anxiiRy to 
vivo ;i eomidete tIeMrription of the seasons, 

f XVL l^jb^ 

^ XIV. I, Xy. bj, Vikrama’s war with Jayasimha is 
liot^ mentioned in the iuHcriplions made known by Sir W. 
Bliliot. 'Tin;- rea>K,m i.s, mii doubt, that Vikrama did not 
earn to pnadaim the fiud that he had fought with both 
his brothers. Atfcording to Bilhat^a-’s account the battle 
falls at tiiij end of the year 1B77, and the statement of the 
K Mamba inseriptlonH that Tailapa K^damba became 
governor uf Wnavtei m8aka990, or a. n, i077-78, agrees 


army, lie allowed his soldiers to commit all possible 
excesses. ^ Villages were plundered and burnt, 
and their inhabitants dragged into captivity. He 
also sent insulting messages to the king, his bro¬ 
ther. Vikiama patiently bore these outrages for 
some time, but finally was compelled to take the 
field in self-defence. Collecting a large army, lie 
also advanced to the Krishna. On arriving there 
he once more tried negotiations. When these 
failed, a battle was fought, in which Jayasimha at 
first gained some advantages by means of his 
elephants. Bat Vikramaditya’s personal bravery 
i restored the fortune of the day. Jayasiriiha^s 
army was routed, and its leader was captured on 
liis flight, in the jungles. Though Vikrama 
would have had reason enough to deal hardly with ■ 
the captive, he spoke kindly to him and consoled 
him.^ 

Alcer this victory XLkrama returned to Kalyana, 
and enjoyed the pleasures of the cold season! 
which in the mean while had come on. These 
consisted in hunting-parties, at which he slew 
lions and other large game, hunted boars with 
hounds, and shot deer with arrows.^ 

After X ikrama had subdued all his enemies, his 
dominions enjoyed peace and prosperity. The 
elements even showed themselves propitious; nei¬ 
ther famine nor pestilence visited his kingdom. 
Ill course of time sons were born to him," who’ 
resembled him and gladdened his heart. His 
liberality to the poor of all countries was un¬ 
bounded. He erected also buildings for pious pur¬ 
poses, to commemorate bis name. He built a 
temple of Vishnu-Kamalavilasi: in front of it he 
dug a splendid tank. Near it he built a city with 
splendid temples and palaces.t 
Once more, however, after a long period of 
peace, he had to draw his sword. The C h ol a 
again became proud and insolent. But Vikraraa’s 
army marched OELlCinchi; a battle was fought, in 
which the Oholajed as usual. Kanchi was taken. 
Vikrama amused himself there for .some time, and 
finally returned to his capital. J 

with it. The latter event probably took place after the 
deposition of Jayasimha. 

t XVII. 1-42. The building of the city, which was 
called Vikramapnra, is mentioned in the inscriptions (Jt-itr. 

B. AbK Soc. voh I V. p. 15), and Sir W. Elliot adds that “ an 
enormous tank and other works attest its former splen- 
■■ dO'Ur.”' ' ' ■ 

X XVIl. 43-68. This expedition must have been the 
last important event which ijccurredjfebH'e Bilhana wrote, 
I^erhaps it is the war aijainst the Fdla (read Paila •. a) king 
mentioned in the inscriptions as liaving taken place iu 
1081( loc. cii, p. 15). For a branch of the Korahi Pallavas 
was established in the Chola country, and ruled it for sointj 
time in the seventh century. During Vikrama’s time 
the Cholas fell very low indeed, and it is just possible that 
the Fallavas regained some of their old influence in the 
east of the peninsula (compare Burnell, }Aem. S, Ini. 
Pxlmg. p. 29). But thi.s point, as indeed all Sir W. Elliot’s 
iascriptions, requires re-examination. 
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y?KRA‘.! iNK.ii'FfvArnAEii'A : a Life of King Vikra- 


time at Jasaliiiir was liiiiited. But witli the help 


mfhlitya TrihiiiiYaiia MaOa of Kalyana, comprisedhy Ms 
Vidyapati Brlhaiia, edited with an 'Introduction by 
Georg Biihler. (Borilcrv Governnieiit Book Depdt, 
1875,) 

Sanskrit scliolitrs ert‘ freqiioiiUy re[rfoached 
"witii speiici"*!;.^ tlitiir lives in tLic study o* licf-ojij. 
We arc uoid that there is no lostory hi Saii.skrit 
except i}he Homewiuifc oiihistorica’ ; 

notliing but idi;- logciuls and eloudy mi.djipliysies. 
It is supposed that: Sanskrit selmlars neve,?- U/ueh 
t-lie sulin. grouiJt! of iind unlil thoj abandou *liGir 
■fa-voiirite iaiigiisgc- iur the stud/of Clomparatsvc 
'Graiuinar, and eveii flu’s study is, m: fear, looked 
upon bv some as little less liuhLSiVCi than tiic iitera^ 
ture which originally gave rise to it. Ah^wsit aniidki 
ip, mores f and, if our memory does not- deceiv"c tis, a 
distinguished Cjernian novelist makes one of his 
ciiaraoters, who is represented as a great reader 
of Tile it us. taunt another with having so thorougli- 
iy imbil')ed the subjective spirit of Indian literature 
as to be incapable of ciistingiiishiiig between fact 
and fiction in the most ordinary relations of life. 

But of late years this reproach . has been to a 
certain extent wiped away. Sanskrit need no 
longer l'>e c^onsiderod synonymous with iinhistoricaL 
The ninnerous inseriptious discovered fciiroughouC 
India in tliai, languag(3 contain, as the readers of 
the Indian Antlqu^anj arc well aware, the clearest 
references to historical facts. And there is every 
reason to believe in the existence of numerous 
biographies of Indian princes, wrifete u by paiuli ta who 
subsisted on their favour, though as yet only tw^'i 
of any impartanoe have been unearthed,—the life 
of S r i h a r s h a by B i n a, and the work which 
Dr. Buhler lately discovered in J e s a 1 m 1tho 
history of the exploits of a king of the OhMukya 
dynasty named V i k r a m 4 d i t y a, who reigned in 
Kaiydna from 1076 to 1127, by the poft B i b 
hana, known already to students of Sanskrit h- 
teratare us the author of the l\Mt,<di4slkd.‘'^ 

Aj\ accoimt of the discovery of the Vlkmmdnka 
Oharita was read by Br. Buhler before the Asiatic 
Soinefey of Bengal early in 1874 It was found in 
0 , ,Faina library, carefully concealed in an' inner 
chamber,* tlie entrance to which was closed by a 
revolving stone. After a tcilious negotiation, l)r. 
'.Biihler and his frituid wei*e admitted into this 
hmer shrine of Citrusvati, and proijeedofl to exa¬ 
mine its conteiifcH. In the course of their research 
they came on the palm-leaf manuscript on which 
aiotie is based tlieprosent edition of the poem. As 
soon as iTccognized the great importance of tlie 
MB.T says T)r. Buhler, I resolved to copy it. My 


of my friend Dr. H. Jacobi, of Bonn, who kindly 
lent rue his assistance during the ^ whole of my 
tour hi Kajpatana, the task was accomplished in 
about 3 ^-‘'Vcii days.”’ It is i^iipossible not to admire 
tiiec!i.itliuhiasm of those two German scholars, who 
inaiia-gtid in so s!u>ri a time to copy a work consiat- 
jUg of eighteen cantos, the shortest of which 
contains 5b, and tiie largest 151 slohas, written 
it! aisc.ienfc Jaina Devauagari. 

Br 8ii filer's mmrmuy of the historical residuum 
of the poem., given in Ms Introduction,, ib veiy care- 
fibJj and judbuouFly done, and few who have the 
patumcG tc reo.d the work ifiself will feel incimed 
to add to it or dimieiMh aught from it. The main 
theme of this iaudatfOry poem is royal wars and 
royal marriages. The poet begins with, a short 
actcoimt of the (jhalukya race, .and the kings 
of the restored dymisty which begiiiB with Tailapa; 
lie dwells at sonic length upon the exploits of 
Vlknirn 5 wiityrjfr. MIut, mui dcscriher, ".rith all the 
cuHtoroary ampli fientiona, the conquests of V i k ra- 
m adi t ya before his accossioii to tin? tlirone, liis 
dothronement of his older brother BomcHvara II., 
his deficit and capture of Ins younger brother, and 
his niimcroas wars witli the faithless Clio las. 
T)r. Jhililor eompr«ros this accoirot with the fiata 
i'livjiisiied by inHcriptioTis, and his iroiichisioiis 
musi- bo of great interest to all engaged iti the study 
of iiiodiicval Imlta. fjiko most Sanskrit poc^ts, 
Bilhanadeals not (uily wHli the public life of 
his hero, but also with hia private vf‘creations and 
amiiaomonts. There is coTisidcrabIc sameness in 
the domestic life of kings and heroes it' Sanskrit 
literature. l'5.)Bgibly the love of rhetoricai com- 
inonplttces, which leads Bilhant^* Iv insorl’ tedious 
descriptions of tim seasemB in ‘ bis history, may 
oceaBionally induce him to aHCribc iiis hero foi- 
lios which seem to m Wc\st^n'?i |)fa>ple alieis from 
till- c^lianiv.rer of a grciit ataiCHinaii nud warrior. 
Biit it is .uii.lciiiiabie tliai there is iiriicd*, truth in. 
Dr, Billiler’s remarks 

“ The clescriptioii of the king’s amuacments, to 
which Bllhana, treating them apparently conamore, 
allots nearly tliree wliole Burgas, may be consider¬ 
ed as a faithful picture of the life in the inner 
apartments of an Blastern king. VikiamMitya’s 
son, S 0 m e s v a r a IIL, siiriiaiised B h d 1 o ka- 
m a 1 i a, wrote a han dbook of aniusemen&s forkings, 
entitled MdnmolJiUa m* AhMlmhikfrJimtimmfu\ He 
enumerates twenty kinds of sports (virnda) and 
twenty amuHomeixts C the latter of which 

appear chiefly destined for the hax*em. They in¬ 
clude those mentioned by Bilhana. The exciting 


^ Fpr a aotsde of the diseovotj- of thiis work, vide hid. Ant, voL III. p. 
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Thk V!KRAM,iNEADi'VACHAKrrA: a Life of King ¥ikm» 
iQjlditya TribiiiivaTia Malla of Kalyaca, coimposedby km 
Tidyapati Bahana, edited witb an Introduction, by 
Georg Baklor. (Booib'.iy Govermiient Book Depot, 
1875.) 


Sanskrit scliolars sre freqiioiitly iTpnoar.hoii 
.with their lives ill stiidy 

We ill KLiiv^kTir 

except the soiiicvviiat iinliisf-uneal lvij<damngiin; 
iiotbing Ivut idle legends and olodciy ii>er4i.phYsics. 
It- is supposed ihcf- Sanskrit scholars never uouidi 
iJie solid ground oi liiet uiild they idiaiiidou iLc.r 
■favourite langucge for the stud/of Comparative 
'Graiiiinar, and even, this study Is, wc fear, looked 
■upon by some as little less delusive than the iifcera- 
ture which .originally gave r.ise to it. AUmU siudia 
m mores, and, if our m.emory does not deceive ns,^a 
distinguished German uoveliBfc makes one ot his 
characters, wiio is repre-sented as a great reader 
of Tacitus, taunt another with having so, thorough¬ 
ly imbibed the subjective spirit of Indian literature 
as to' be incapable of distinguishing, between fact 
and fiction in' the n'lost ordinary ,r.elatioris of life. 
But of late years , this . reproach lias'been to a 
certain extent wiped aw..ay.. ' San,skrit, need^.'iio 
loin-^er be considered syiioiiynious with iiiibistorical 
The numerous inscriptions discovered feliroiighout 
India in that language contain, as the readers of 
the Indian Anilquanj are well aware, the clearest 
references to historical facts. And there is every 
reason to believe in the . existence of numerous 
biographies of'Indian princes, written by pmidits who 
subsisted on their favourf though as yet only two 
of any importanoe have been unearthed,—the life 
ofSrih^rsha byB4iia, and the work which 
Dr. Biihler lately discovered in J e s a 1 m t r, tlio 
history of the exploits of a king of the Chdlukya 
dynasty named V i k r a m d d i t y a, who reigned in 
K a I y a.B a from 1'076 to 1127, by the pof-t B i I- 
hana, known, already to students of Sanskrit li¬ 
terature as 'the author of the FimfwtmkdA' 

An account of the discovery of the Vlkrarndnkcf 
Okarita was read by Dr. Biihler before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal early in 1B74 It was found in 
a Jaina^ library, carefully concealed in an’ inner 
e.^uftinbor/ tim entrance to which was olosod by a 
revolving stone. After a tedious negotiation. Dr.' 
Bub lor and his frieiui were admitted into this 
inner shrine of Sawvati, and proceeded r-o exa¬ 
mine its coutenth. In the course of their research 
they came on the palm-leaf raanuacript on which 
alone is based the present edition of the poem. As 
soomas I'recognked the gmit importance of the 
M8.T says Dr. Biihler, I resolved to copy it. My 


managed iri 


;00K NOTICES. , , 

f ¥ikra- - time at Jesalra,ir was limited. But with the help 
edbyhis of my friend Dr. H, Jacobi, of Bonn,, who kindly 
3tion, by assistance during the _ whole of my 

r Depdt, Itaj]>'ataiia, the task was accomplished in 

about seven djiys.” It is impossible not to admire 
w.hoii vhe eiithubiasiri of these two German scholars, who 

flc^-IoiL managed in so s'iiori; a time to copy a work consis.t- 

auskrir lug of eighteen cantos, the shortest of which 

Thgivt; contains 5d, and t/iie largest i51 sloicau, written 

ihysics. in ancient. Jaiiia Devanagari. ^ - 

r loucli Dr. Bidiler s surainary of the bistorlcal reeiduiim 
)n * heir of the poem, given in his Introduction, is very care- 

>ar:itive Fully and jadicionslv done., and few wlio have the 
, looked I pathuee to read tlie work ilself will feel inclined 
3 iifcera- t.o add to it or dimi'nisli aught from it. The main 

Isiudki theme of this laudatory poem is royal wars a.iid 

ve us, a royal marriages. The poet begins with a short 

5 of his account of the C h a 1 u k y a race, a»Tid the kings 

reader of the restored dynasty which begin,& with Tadapa; 
crough- I'le dwells at sonic length upon the exploits of 
•erat'ure Vikrainadif.yak! fat her, atid des(‘ri!x 2 i-’, with ^all the 
eeii fact customary amplifications, tlie conquests oi ^ i k r a- 
>f life. m adi t y a before his accession to the throne, Ms 

ion to a dethronement of liis elder brother Soinesvmra 11., 

need , '110 his defeat and captiiro of ins younger brother, and 

storicah his miniarDiis wars with the laitli loss G hoi as. 

)iighoiit Dr. Bi'ihier compares this account wiini the data 

tders of fiiniishcd by inscriptions, and his conclusions 

clearest must be of great interest to all engaged in the study 

is every of iwodisoval India. Like most Sanskrit poets, 

LTnerous Bilh ana deals not only whli the piibbc* life of 

hits who his hero, but. also with his pj-ivate recreations and 

miy tvs'o amjisements. idiore is co'/isUlorable sameness in 

-tho life the domcBtic life of kings and heroes ii Banskrit 

k which literature. Possibly the kwe of rhetorical com- 

itr, the nionplaoea, which leaijB Billuina to msert tedious 

hdlukya descriptions of the seasons in his liisiory.i may 

igned in occaHionally induce him to ascribe to Iiih hero fol¬ 


lies which seem to os W(^steni peopto alien from 
the irbaraeier of a grcnir HtuicHimwi iind warrior. 
But it is .umleoiable tlmi tlif>re is miu'.h. truth in 
Dr. BiUiler's remarks — 

** The description of the king’s amusements, to 
which Bi1haii,a, feimting them apparently mn anwre, 
allots nearly three whole Sargas, may be consider¬ 
ed as a faithful picture of the life in the inner 
apartments of an Eastern king. 'Vtkramiditja’s 
son, S 0 m e s v a r a I'lL, siirnamcal B h h 1 oka- 
mall wrote.; a han d!K>ok of aniuserneiits forkings, 
entitled Md-muolhisa or AhhilmMiackifdmmni, He 
enumerates tw«uity kinds of sports (vinoda) and 
twenty amusements ihrM), the latter of which 
appear chietiy tleatined for the !ni.rf»m. They in¬ 
clude those mentioned by Biih&pa. The exciting 


>r a short notiae of the discovery of ibis v<rork, vide fwd. 4wi vtd. Ill. 
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elements in them are mostly romping^ .equivoque,, 
and drinking.’' (Kote, p. 41, and ante, p. 322.) 

In the public life of Bilhana's hero we meet 
with much obvious distortion o£ the truth. Tlie 
royal historiographer had to represent his patron 
as uniformly siiccessfiiL Accordingly we find 
that the Olialukya monarch extirpated his princi¬ 
pal enemies the Cholas pretty nearly as fre¬ 
quently as the Roinaii levies annihilated the nation 
of the Volsci. The absurdity of this is clearly 
brought out by Br. Biihler, Moreover there is 
reason to believe that the jealousy between near 
relationa, so characteristic of Eastern royal families, 
was found even in the virtuous Clidlukya race, 
that nc'/er deviated from the good old custom.” 
Even Biiliana admits tliat Yikmina was unlucky 
enoiigli to haw. diireren.ces witli his two brothers, 
one older and one younger tiian jiimself. Dr. 
Biililer se-ms to be; of opinion that he ousted his 
less talented elder brother S o m e a vara II. from 
fho t.hroiun But tlio Hindu poet knows better.' 
JTo ttlls us that the title of heir-apparent was 
offered to Vikrama, but txdused by him out of re¬ 
gard for the honour of the family. .But after the 
death of Vikramids father, S o m c s v a r a I., called 
A h a v a in a 1 I a by Bilhana, the elder brother in¬ 
trigued against the younger. He repeatedly sent 
armies to attack him, which Yikrama easily re¬ 
pulsed. !lIo cwon allied himself with the Oholas, 
the hereditary cfiemicH of the Chfilukyas, which Bil- 
hiina—forgctting, as Dr, Bllhler remarks, that his 
liero had married a tJhpla princess--stigmatkes as 
a most shameless action. At last, at the express 
command of Siva*, Y i k r a in a d i t y a consented to 
meet his brother in the field, and vanquished him, 
after an obslinate struggle'., Sivii again appeared, 
and forbade him to restora' Ms brother to,liberty 
and tltti tliroiio, m fi©' had intended. Whether 
S 0 Ui e a V a r a II, perished by■ the scissors, or the 
so'much in fevour in the days of Bernier, is.'; 
not stated. Billmna makes no further mention of. 
him. The cirisumstanco that ^iva found it neoes-^ 
sary to appear twice is, as Dr. Buhler remarks, 
somewhat suapkioiis. Thelact of the battle having 
taken place' in 1076 is proved by inscriptions; 
but tliero Is no doubt that Bilhana does his utmost 
“ to whitewash hie borons character,"and to blacken 
that of all his enemies/' and wo need not^ look upon 
Vikmma as more blameless than Aurangsaib, who 
many hundred years afterwards was compelled,; 
, by the force of circumstances and the imperious 

defeat of Yikrama's younger brother, J a y a s i S h a> 
who, if Bilhana is to be believed, was treated be¬ 
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fore and after the conquest with great kindness 
by his conqueror. Dr. Biihler shows that the 
main facts of Yikrama's life are historical, and 
there is no doubt that he was a powerful and able 
monarch, engaged in frequent wars with the 
Cholas, and other dynasties of the D ek h a n. 
We cannot help expressing our regret that Dr. 
Biihler’s remarks should only have been published 
in a Sanskrit Series, where they are not likely 
to meet the eyes of any but those interested in that 
language. Theyare deserving of wider circulation .* 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the poem is 
Bilhana s account of himself. He was born in Kash¬ 
mir, and went on a tour through India, till at 
last he settled down as the court poet of the 
Chalukya sovereign. Dr. Buhler tells us that 
even now itinerant poets and pandits are to be met 
with all over India. They wander from one na¬ 
tive court to another, holding disputations, and 
composing poetry extempore for the delectation 
of princes “ who care about the ancient lore and 
language of their country, till ousted by native 
pandits, who guard their preserves most jealously 
against ail outsiders.” 

The style of Bilhana is, as Dr. Biihler remarks, 
not free from “ coarseness and conventionalism.” 
His Oriental hyperboles, if litemlly translated, 
would move the laughter of modern Englishmen, 
though they would have seemed less absurd to the 
men of the Elizabethan age, when the g^test of 
English poets thus described a thunder storm: 

“ The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out.” 

Again, he is an inveterate punster, andthe most 
cuphuistic of writers could scarcely hope to equal 
his vagaries when the demon of allitei’ation takes 
possession of him. He loves long compounds, like 
most Sanskrit medieval poets, and takes pleasure 
in constructing fanciful enigmas, the unravelling of 
which is the joy of the true lover of “ poetic nectar.” 
“ But,” as Dr. Biihler points out, “he possesses a 
“spark of genuine poetic fire. Really beautiful 
passages occur in every canto.” We have attempt¬ 
ed a translation of a passage in the 4th canto, giving 
an account of the death of Ahavamalla, the 
father of Y i k r a m a, which Dr. Biihler considers 
one of the most touching in the poem. 

The prince Yikrama having defeated the 
Oholas and the king of 0 e y 1 o n, slain the lord 
of K e r a 1 a, plundered K a n c h i, and conquered 
Gang^kunda,Yengi, and Chakrakpta, 
is returning home. He has reached the Krishna, 
when lie is disquieted by the appearance of alarm¬ 
ing omens. Coming events cast their shadows 


• See Dr. BiiWer’s analyaie of the historical portion of the poem, ante, p. 317. 
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before, or, as Bilhana puts it, Fortunate or unfor¬ 
tunate events, advancing to meet mortals, are pre¬ 
viously reflected in their souls.” Soon he sees the 
chief messenger of his father coming with “ faded 
cheek, announcing, so to speak, calamity with his 
profound sighs.” The affectionate Vikrama imme- 
diately'.asks the messenger about his father’s health. 

Slowly by his side he seats him, then in falt’ring 
accents speaks, 

One by one the teardrops rolling chase each other 
down his cheeks. 

Arm thy breast, my prince, with patience, let 
thy constancy appear, 

Black the cloud of evil tidings which must burst 
upon thy ear; 

troyed the king to hear thy conquest, which made 
Chola’s monarch quake, 

Pandyas pale with coward trembling, and Ceylon 
with terror shake. 

Then came Fate, relentless hangman, and with 
fever smote his frame; 

Well thou knowest, bliss unshaken can no earthly 
sovereign claim. 

When he found e’en sandal unguents failed to cool 
his burning breast, 

Oft he longed for thy embraces, in thy arms to 
sink to rest. 

Wistfully he looked around him, as if straining 
half-closed eyfes, 

Towards the messengers of Indra, sent to call him 
to the skies. 

Thinking then his might departing, flaming forth 
in fever heat, 

He bespake his faithful nobles, gathered weeping 
at his feet;— 

‘ Hever can my glory perish, for ’tis written with 
my sword 

On the crowns of vanquished monai’chs that have 
owned me for their lord'; 

Heaven’s vault still shows the breaches where my 
flaming arrows came, 

Like a cage in- which imprisoned dwells the phoe¬ 
nix of my fame; 

To the realms my sceptre governs wealth flows in 
from every side, 

In my virtuous subjects’ mansions Fortune dwells 
a princely bride; 

I can boast a son like R^ma, mighty with the sword 
and bow, 

Ytkram^nka famed for conquest o’er himself and 
o’er the foe, 

Who has freely to his brother yielded up Kalyana’s 
throne, 

E'ow Somesvar bears the burden which my feeble 
hands disown. 

Thus my labours here are finished, and I gladly 
hail their end; 


Having fixed my faith on Siva, to his heaven 
I ascend! 

Oft, alas ! deluded monarchs think the warders at 
their gate, 

Bold to hustle trembling subjects, can arrest the 
hand of Fate. 

Born by Heaven’s special favour in Chalukya’^ 
royal line, 

I have heard some words of wisdom, nor is that 
delusion mine. 

All my hopes are placed on Siva, life is change¬ 
ful, as we know, 

Like the ear of some great war-beast, ever swaying 
to and iro ; 

Thinking on the Lordof Uma, in the Timgabhadra’s 

i stream, 

! I desire to leave my body and break off Life’s pain¬ 
ful dx’eam; 

Since by great Srikantha’s blessing it has proved 
a means of grace, 

Thankless should I be to leave it in some undistin¬ 
guished place.’. 

Well resolved,’ exclaim the nobles, and their loud 
applauses raise; 

Pious souls to pious actions never grudge the meed 
of praise. 

By a few short easy stages thy loved father 
reached the strand 

Of the holy Tuhgabhadra, Ganges of the southern 
land; 

There the river’s dancing billows,, like white hands 
reared up on high, 

Seemed to point to Indra’s heaven, and uplift him 
to the sky. 

And the lines of pious offerings, piled amid the 
creaming foam, 

Showed like swans of BiahmAs chariot sent to 
bear him to his home. 

Glitt’ring o’er with liquid diamonds flung in spray 
showers from afar, 

Shone thy sire like full-orbed Luna round begirt 
with many a star. 

Firm of purpose then the hero, bathing in the 
raging flood, 

Fixed in pious meditation on the lord af Chancli 
stood. 

Yast the heap of gold he lavished ere he drew his 
latest breath; 

Liberal souls, intent on giving, find the passion 
strong in death. 

Whelmed at kvSt beneath the wave, the billows . 
booming in his ear 

Seemed great Siva’s drums of welcome as his soul 
to heaven drew near.’ ” 

It only remains for us to say that Dr. Biihler’s 

edition of the Vikmmdnhadeva Charita, though 

made from a single manuscript copied by himself 
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and his friend in seven days, is wonderfully free 
from unintelligible readings. There may be, per¬ 
haps, one or two passages where the addition of a 
visdrga, or the change of a letter, would improve 
the sense ^ but we could mention one or more Sans¬ 
krit texts, carefully edited from a comparison of 
various MSS., which present many more stumbling- 
blocks to the reader. We believe that Dr. BiiMer’s 
confidence in the correctness of Ms text is certain, 
if future MSS. should be discovered, to he amply 
justified. ■ 

ALLEGOKIIS, EeCITS POETiqUES, ET OHA.NTS POPULAIBES, 
traduits de i’Arabe, dii Persau, de rHindoustani et du 
Turc, par M. Garcia de Tassy, Memhre de flastitat, 
&c. Paris, 1870. 

The above work of a distinguished Orientalist 
who has lately been elected President of the So- 
ciete Asiatique, and also Corresponding Member of 
the Society of Berlin, is the latest product of Ms 
literary activity. The publication is to be welcomed 
as a collection of pieces formexdy scattered, gra¬ 
dually falling out of print and becoming inacces¬ 
sible, but now again made available to the lovers of 
Oriental literature. These pieces fill a volume of 
640 pages, and are as follows :— 

Translations from the Arabic:—“ The Allegories 
of Mo!^desi/' published under the titles of “ Les 
Oiseaux et les Plcurs The Animals in discus¬ 
sion with Man,” extracted from the Ihhvdn-ugafd. 

Tx’anslations fi^om the Persian Two tales from 
tlse Amodr-i Suhaill; a Persian version of the 
Fables of Pidpal; the Foidnameli of Sa’di, 
Translations from the Hindustani" The Ad¬ 
ventures ofKamrup;” “The Eose ofBakawali;” 
Gul 0 8anaulm% or “ the Eose and the Cypress 
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of a capital modern version of this famous old 
tale, done into Hindi by a native Deputy Collec¬ 
tor, Kunwar Lachhman Singh. This gentleman 
writes Ms mother-tongue with elegance and good 
taste. - Seldom has it been my lot, in all my weary 
plodding through modern vernacular Hterature, 
to come across anything so fresh and spark¬ 
ling. Ihere is just enough spinnkling of learned 
tatsayyias to gratify the taste of those who must 
have a spice of Sanskrit in everytMng, but the 
work is chiefly remai’kable for a peculiarity hi¬ 
therto almost confined to BengM. The hold De¬ 
puty, with a reckless disregard of the opinions of 
pandits, has dared to write as he and Ms country¬ 
men speak, and the result, to Europeans at least, 
is an extremely valuable book. The student who 
has mastered this work with Mr. Pincott’s notes 
will have only himself to blame if he does not find 
himself better able to understand the natives around 
him than be would have been after many years’ 
study of the Frem 8agar or similar unrealities. 

So true to the actual speech of the people is this 
work, that even the idiomatic phrases, which gram¬ 
marians strive in vain to reconcile with theii' 
rules, are freely used, and the careful notes .fully 
explain, but wisely do not often attempt to ac¬ 
count for them. The notes also give evidence of 
careful study of the original, and a fine perception of 
the shades of meaning of which this most delicate 
and flexible of languages is capable. 

I cannot too highly praise this most admirable 
work, and hope that it may be widely known and 
used. There is no text-book of Hindi now in exist¬ 
ence which can be for an instant comparedwith it. 
GuUaGht26ilh June IS7&. John Eeames. 


“ Hir and Ranjliaii,” a legend of the Panjab; 
Bahmitald accox'ding to the Hindi version of the 
Maluihlmrata ; “ The Popular Songs of India.” 

Translations from the Turkish“ The Taking 
of Abydos“ The battle of Vaxma“ The Taking 
of Coiistantinople“ The Description of Oonstan- 
siixople“ The Adventures of Prince Jem,”' 

This collection is clothed in beautiful language, 
and may serve as a model for elegant transla¬ 
tion from one idiom into another without doing 
violence to eith,ci% which is a task not very easy to 
accomplish in translations f x’om any, but particular¬ 
ly difficult in Oriental languages, dealing lai'gely in 
figures of speech strange to Occidental ones. The 
great talents, long experience, and world-wide re¬ 
putation of the distinguished author are sufficient 
guai’antees of how he has accomplished Ms task at 
various periods of his long career. ' E. E. 

Saxuntaxa in Hindi, edited by P. PiNCorr. London: 

Allen & Co., 1876. ' 

Mr. Pincott has been fortunate in getting hold 


The Indian Song of Songs, from tlie Sanskrit of the 
Q-ovinda of Jayadeva; with other Oriental Poems. By 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S-, formerly Principal of 
the Poona College;, &c. London; Triibner & Co., 1875- 

The GUa Govinda of Jay a dev a, a native of 
Ki n d u V i 1 v a, in Bengal, who fiourished, Lassen 
supposes, about the middle of the twelfth century, 
early attracted the attention of Sir W. Jones, who 
rendered it into English,* whence it was translat¬ 
ed into German by Dr. P. Majer and published at 
Weimar in 1801?, and in the same year by P. H. von 
Dalberg at Erfurt. In 1818, Eiemschneider pub¬ 
lished a metrical German version, and in 1836 
Lassen issued his careful edition of the originai 
text with scholia, notes, and a Latin version, 
Hippolite Pauche also, in 1850, issued a Prenoh 
trauslation of the whole of the Gita along with the 
Mitu Sankara, Mr. E. Arnold new fellows these 
labourers with a versified rendering into English, 
‘‘ although,” as he allows, “ much has had to be 


# Works (ed. 1799), voh I. pp. 463-484. 
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modified, and the last Sarga omitted, in order to 
comply with, the canons of Western propriety,” 
The Gita Govinda sings the loves of K r i s Ii n a 
and Rad ha, and is very popular in India, “ but 
more so, doubtless,” to use Mr. Arnold’s own 
words, because of its melodious versification and 
its ardent love-pictures, than the profound and 
earnest meanings” which Western scholars have sup¬ 
posed, to lie under its glowing seiiBUOiis pictures, 
and for tlie sake of which this attempt has been 
hazarded.” 'With Jones, Lassen regards Krishna 
as “ the divinely-given soul manifested in liu- 
inanity. . . The recollection of this celestial origin 
abides deep in the mind, and even when it seems 
to slumber-drugged as it were by the fair shows 
of the world, the pleasures of visible things, and 
the intoxication of the seiises—ifc now and again 
awakes,. . . full of yearning to recover the sweet 
serenity of its pristine condition. Then the soul 
begins to discriminate and perceive that the love, 
which vfas its inmost principle, has been lavislied 
on empty and futile objects; it grows a-wu 3 arie(i 
of things sensual, false, arid iiiieuduring ; it i()iigs 
fcofix itsaffectioas on that which shall !)c st;a,ble, and 
the source of true and eternal delight. Krishna— 
to use the imagery of tins poem—thrones Ra d h a 
in. his heart, as the sole and only one who can 
really satisfy his aspirations.” But for this re¬ 
condite significance, even Lassen allows that the 
imagery is but too luxuriant. The Indian, poet 
.seems, indeed, to have spent rather more labour in 
depicting tlie phases of earthly |:;assion, than 
of that intellectual yearning by whic.h the mind is 
lifted to the contemplation of divine things,” And 
it is just these glowing pictures of earthly passion 
.that has made it sucli a,favourite among Hindus. 
That the European, reader, tlierp. may understand 
it. as the Hindu dees, and realize the grounds of 
his appreciation of it, he must know what it is in 
its entirety, unmodified to suit tastes purified by 
Christian influences; and as perforce from such 
a poem much inust be modified or altogether omit¬ 
ted, such an effort as Mr. Arnold’s must not be 
taken as a full representation of the original,—it 
is only an imitation or a partial paraphrase in easy 
flowing verse of .the better portions of the poem, 
by . a man .of refined, tastes, made no.t s.o much 
directly from the. Sanskrit as from the scholarly 
Latin version of the. late Professor Lassen, but 
omitting what in its native soil are favourite pas¬ 
sages, and otherwise, not without occasional diffi¬ 
culty,” following the esoteric interpretation of 
Lassen. To indicate this interpretation too, he calls 
it the Indian “ Song of Songs,” a title that Hindus 
will scarcely understand, a.nd that is otherwise.. 


unwarranted and not i.Q. the best taste. The author 
has indicated the variety of measure in the original 
by the varying metres of his paraphrase, with¬ 
out meanwhile attempting to imitate the many 
very fanciful alliterations, assona,rices, and recur¬ 
ring choruses.” His versification is generally 
smooth and well sustained. 

The smaller poems are ■ four The Rajput 
Wife,’ ' .King Saladin’ (founded on a story of Boc¬ 
caccio), ‘The Raja’s Ride/ and‘The Caliph’s 
Draught/—all well-written and stirring little 
pieces. 


Hindu Talks, the Adventures of Ten Princes, free¬ 
ly transhifxM-;! fi-oia fclie Saiis.krit of the Dasakumilra- 
charilam. By P. W', iucob. Loudon.: Straha.n& Co. 

Of the Sanskrit text and character of Dan- 
dinks :.i ’■-oinowliat full cri¬ 

tical notice lias already been given (uafe, yol. IV. 
pp. so that wo need scarcely again revert 

to it. Mr. Jacob says (J*iiis trauslation that as a 
close tnmsliition of sucdi parts of the work as are 
writlen iti a turgid style “ would be <|iute unsuit¬ 
able to tiic E!i‘.di.sli reader, such passages have 
therefore been mucli coiidciiscd ; Cfthers, which are 
liarclly diH.*ont-;-*or, as in the Rpccch of the parasite 
in the last story, tedious arnl uniufcci’esting, have 
been omitted; but in general ilie original has been 
pretty closely aiilicrcd ir), and nothing has been 
added to it,” In an appemdix the author has given 
a very (doses liteial traiislatioa of a longer and 
two short extrncis, occupy,ing in all about 13 
pages, to enable the reader “ to form some idea of 
the nature and style of the original, and to sec how 
far it has been dipartcd from” in his free version. 
The talcs in their .Englisk dress are well told, and, 
as the aide tnmalator remarks, “ give a lively pic¬ 
ture of Hindu manners and morals, Ij nscrupiiloiis 
deception, ready invention, extreme credulity and 
superstition, and disregard of hniiian life are 
strongly illustrated/’ This character, we believe, 
will prevent such a book, however well written, 
from becoming popular in England or repaying 
the publication, but it suggests a regret that one 
so well qualified as Mr. P. W. Jacob should not 
devote a portion of his leisure in retirement to 
translating, at least in outii..ne, some of the many 
interesting works in Sanskrit that are as yet inac¬ 
cessible except to Saiiskpife scholars. Recent 
search has brought to light GkariiaB, MdMtmyas., 
SMr-as, Piirdnas^ &c., in scores, and outline.s of 
them on the plan of Weber’s Qaimnjaya Mdhdt' 
mycim are greatly desiderated, and can only be 
supplied by scholars with some leisure at their. 
command. 


French version by H. Fanche in his Tetmde, tom. II., 
Paris, 1861-63. 


* The Sanskrit text of fcho Dasakuyntracharita was pub¬ 
lished by the late Prof. 11. H. Wilson in 1846, and a 
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KOTES TO AEEIAN’S 
BY J, W. McCBINDLE, H.A,, PATYA COLLEGE. 


A RRIAE", dist-ingxiished as a pLiiosoplier, a 
statesman, a soldier, and an Mstorian, was 
born in Nicomedia, in Bithynia, town.rds tLe 
end of the iirst century. He was a pupil of 
the philosopher Epictetus, whose lectures he 


doubt the Suvastii, and the Garsea the Gauri. 
Cuytius and Strabo call the Suastus the Cho- 
a s p e s. According to . Mannert the Suastus 
and the Garssa or Gurssus were identical. Las- 
senf would, however, identify the Suastos with 


published. 


talents recormnended him the modern Siiwador Svat, and. the Ga¬ 


te the favour of Antoninus Pius, oj whom, 
he was raised to the consulship (a.d. 146). 
In his later years he retired to his native 
town, where he applied his, leisure to the 


■composition of works on history. He died at 
:aii advanced age, in. the reign of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. The w'-ork by which he is 
best knownx is his ac^unt of the Asiatic ex¬ 
pedition of Alexander the Great, which is 
remarkable alike for uAscuracy, and the Xeno- 
phontic ease and clearness of its style. His 
work on India '(TyStK?) or ra may he 

regarded as a continuation of his Anah(^sis. It i 
is not written, however, like the in i 

the Attic dialect, but in .the Ionic. The reason, 
may have been that he wished his -work to 
•.supersede the old and less accurate account of 
India written in Ionic; by Ktesias of Knidos, 

The Indica consists of three parts the first 
.•gives a general description of India based^ 
-fihiefly on the accounts of the country given by . 
Alegasthenes and Eratosthenes (chaj)s. i.—xvii.); 
the second gives an account ,of the voyage made 
by Hearohtis the Cretan from, the In du s to 
the P a s i i i g r i s, based entirely on the nar¬ 
rative of the voyage written by Nearchus himself 
(chaps, xviii.—.xlii.) ; the third contains a col-^ 
."Sections of proofs to show that the southern 
parts of the %vorld are uninhabitable on,account, 
of the great heat (chap. xlii. to the end). , 
Chap. I. The river K o, p h e n .-—Another form 
of the name, used by Strabo,,Pliny, &c.,, is 
K 0 p h e s, -etis. It is, now the X a b,u 1 rivei. 
In chap. iv. Arrian gives the names of, its tri-, ^ 
butaries as the Malantos' (Malamantos), • 
S o a s 10 s, and G a r r o i a s. In the .6th book, of, 
the MaMhMrata three rivers are named which 
probably correspond to them—the Suvastu, 
G a u r i, and K a m p a n a. The Soastos is no 

^ See translation of the Jndw Anti- 

g'im^,a«te, pp.8540a The inain object of the m , 

show how the localities, &c. mentioned m the text have 
been identified. In diuwing them np Ihaye denyed great 
assiatanae from a Mfiile/s aeograpU Gimci Mimses,— 


r88!is wdth its tributary the P a n j k o r^a ;' and 
this is the view adopted by General Cun¬ 
ningham. The Malamantos some would 
identify with the C h o e s (mentioned by At-. 
TiMi, Anabasis lY. 25), which is probably re¬ 
presented by the modern K a m eh or X h o n a r, 
the largest of the tributaries of the Kabul; 
others, however, with the Panjkora. General 
Cunningham, on the other hand, takes it to 
be the B a r a, a tributary which joins tlie 
Kabul from the south. With regai’d to ibe 
name K o p h e s he remarks:—“ The name of 
Kophes is as old as the* time of tbe'Fod«a 
in which the K a h h a river is mentioned J; as an 
affluent of the Indus; and, .as,it is not an Aryan 
word, I infer, that the name,must have^been 
applied to the K a hu 1. river before the Aryan 
occupation, or at least as early as b.c. 2500, In 
the"classical writers we hnd the Oboes, Ko¬ 
phes, and 0 h .0 a s p e s rivers to the west of 
the Indus; and at the present day ;we liave the 
Kuna .r,„ the Kura and the G o m a 1 rivers ^ 

to the'west, and tbe Kunihar river to.the 
east of the Indus,—all of wliich ate derived from 
the Scythian' .‘water.’ It is the guttural 
• form of the Assyrian Im in ‘ Euphrates,’ and 
‘Eulaeus,’ and of the Tur^ki-swand the Tibetan chu, 
all of which mean water’ .or ‘ river.’ ” .Ptolemy 
the Geographer mentions a city called Kabnra 
situated on the banks of the Kopben, and a 
people called K a b 01 i 18B. 

Astakenoi ■ and As sake noi.—it,,.is 
doubtful whether these.were the same or different „ 
tribes. It has been conjectured, from some 
slight resemblance in tbe name, that they may 
. have been the ancestors of the Afghans. Their 
territory lay between tbe Indus and the Ko- 
phen, extending from their junction as far west¬ 
ward as the valley of the G u r a i o s or P a n j^* 

a wort which contains the text of theMica^thnotes,- 
^ Smith’s Dictionary ofCUssical and ism. 

eral Ctiiiningham’s Geography of Amient l-mia.. 

+ Ind. Alierthums. (find ed.). IL _ 

t Both first pointed this out oont. Lassen^u? En, 
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kora. Other tribes in these parts were the 
M a_s i a n i, N y s iB i, and H i p p a s i i. 

N j s a, being the birth-place of Bacclms, 
was, as is 'well known, bestowed as a name on 
yarions places noted for the cultivation of the 
- vine. 'General Cunningham refers its site to a 
])oint on the K o p h e s above its junction with 
tlie Choes* The city may, howev^er, have ex¬ 
isted only in fable.§ 

hf a s s a k a (other forms are Massaga, Masaga, 
and Mazaga.)—The Sanskrit M a s a k a, near 
the Gauri, already mentioned. Curtius states 
that it was defended by a rapid river or its 
eastern side. When attacked by Alexander, 
it held out for four days against all his as¬ 
saults. 

P e u k e 1 a i t i s (other forms—Peukelactis, 
Ifeukolitm, Peukelabbis).'—'‘The Greek name,” 
says General Cunningham, “of Peakelaotis 
or Peukolaitis was immediately derived from 
Pukkalaoti, which is the Piili or spoken form 
of the Saiisk rit P u s h k a 1 a v a t i. It is 
also called Penkelas by Arrian, and the 
people are named Peak a lei by Dionysius 
Periegetes, which are both close transcripts 
ot the Puli P u k fc a I a. The form of Prokiois, 
which is found in' Arrian’s Ferlpliis of the 
'Flnjihroean ,8ea and also in Ptolemy’s Geogra- 
;pliy, is’perhaps only an attempt to give the 
Hindi nam.e of Pokhar,, instead of the Sans¬ 
krit ■ P u s h ka r a.” The same authority fixes 
its position at “the two large towns Parang and 
'Chfirsada, which form part-of the well-known 
H a s h t n a g 'a r, or ‘ eight cities,’ that are seated 
clo^e together on the eastern bank of the lower 
Swat river.” The position indicated is nearly 
seventeen miles to the north-east of Peshawar. 
Pushkala, according'’ to Prof. Wilson, is 
still represented by the modern P e k h e 1 y or 
Pakholi, ill the neighhourhood of Peshawar. 
The distance of Peukelaitis from Taxila (now 
represented by the vast ruins of Manikyala) is 
givetx by Pliny at sixty miles. 

CHAP.TI.----Farapamisos (other forms— 
Paropamisos, Paropamissos, Paropanisos). This 
denotes the great mountain range now called 
Hindti Kush, supposed to be a.corrupted 
form of “ Indicus Caucasus,” the name given to 
the range by the Macedonians, either to flatter 
. Alexander, or because they regarded it as a con- 
tinuation of Caucasus. Arrian, however, and 


others held it to be a continuation of T a u r u s-.. 
The mountains belonging to the range which 
lie to the north of the Kabul river are called; 
K i s h a d h a, a Sanskrit word which appears- 
peidiaps in the form Paropanisus, wdiich is that 
given by Ptolemy. According to Pliny, the- 
Scythians called Mount Caucasus Grauca- 
s i s, a word which represents the Indian name- 
of Paropamisos, G r a v a k s h a s, which Bitter 
translates splendentes rujpmm monies Ac¬ 
cording to General Cunningham, the Mount 
P a r e s h or A p a r a s i n of the Z&ndavesta 
corresponds with the Paropamisos of the Greeks.. 
In modern maps Hindu Kush generally 
designates the eastern part of the range, and 
P a r 0 p a m isos the western. According to 
Sir Alexander Burnes, the name Hindu Kush, 
is unknown to the Afghfins, but there is a parti¬ 
cular peak and also a pass‘bearing that name- 
between Afghanistan and Turkestan. 

E m 0 d 0 s (other forms—Emoda, Emodon,. 
Hemodes).—The name generally designated that 
part of tlie Himalayan range which extended 
along Nepfil and Bhutan and onward towards the 
ocean. Lassen derives the word from the- Sans¬ 
krit Jminiiivata, in Prakrit Jiaimota, ' snowy,’ If 
this be so, ‘Hemodos” is the more correct form.. 
Another derivation refers tlie woixi to “ Mmddrr 
(henia, gold, and adri, inountain), 'the golden 
mountains,’—so called either because they were- 
thought to contain gold mines, or because of the- 
aspect they presented when their snowy peaks- 
reflected the golden effulgence of sunset. 

Irnaus.—Related to the San.skrit Mmavaia,. 
' snowy.’ The name was applied at first by the 
Greeks to the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas,, 
but was in course of time transferred to the B o- 
lor range. This chain, which runs north and 
south, was regarded by the ancients as dividing 
Korfchern Asia into “Scythia intra Imamn’’ and 
“'Scythia extra Imaum,” and it has formed for¬ 
ages the boundary between China and Turke¬ 
stan., Pliny calls Imaus a ^ pivomontowmi^ of 
the Montes Emodi, stating at the same time that 
in the language of the inhabitants the name 
means ^ snowy.’ 

P a 11 a 1 a.—The name of the Delta was pro¬ 
perly P a t a i e n e, and P a -b a 1 a was its eapitaL 
This was situated at the head of the Delta, 
where the western stream of the Indus bifur¬ 
cated. That ha has generally been regarded 


§ Lassen, u. s, 141 , C 81 . 
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as its modern representative, but General Cmn- 
ningbam would ‘'almost certainly’^ identify it 
witb Nirankol or Haidarabad, of wMcli 
P a t a 1 p n r and P a t a s i 1 a (' flat roek’) were- 
old appellations. Witli regard to tlie name 
Pataia lie suggests tliat “ it may have been de¬ 
rived from' Pdiahi tbe trumpet flower’’ (Big- 
nonia simveolens), in allusion to the trumpet 
shape of tbe province included between tlie 
easteiui and western branches of tbe mouth of the 
Indus, as tbe two branches as they approach the 
vsea curve outward like the mouth of a trumpet.” 
Ritter, however, says P a ^ 1 a is the de¬ 
signation bestowed by the Brahmans on all the 
provinces in the west towards sunset, in anti¬ 
thesis to Prasiaka (th@ eastern realm) in 
Ganges-land: for Pcitdla is the mythological 
name in Sanskrit of the under-world, and con¬ 
sequently of the land of the west.” Arrian’s 
estimate of the magnitude of the Delta is some¬ 
what excessive. The length of its base, from 
the Pitti to the Kori mouth, was less than 1000 
stadia, wliile that of the Egyptian Delta was 
1300. 

OHx\p', III. 1300 stadia .—The Olympic stadi¬ 
um, which was in general use throughout Greece, 
contained 600 Greek feet = 625 Roman feet, 
or 6061' English feet. The Roman mile con¬ 
tained eight stadia, h^hig about half a stadium 
less than an English mile. Hot a few* of the 
measurements given by Arrian are excessive, 
and it lias therefore been conjectured that he 
may have used some standard diflerent from the 
Olympic,—which,, however, is hardly proljable. 
With regard to the dimensions of India as stated 
in this chapter, General Cunningham observes 
that their close ag.reement with the actual size 
of the country is very remarkable, and shows 
that the Indians, even at that early date in their 
history, had a very accurate knowledge of the 
ibrni and extent of their native land. 

Schmid .—^The schoenus was ==' 2 Persian para- 
sangs = 60 stadia, but was generally taken at 
half that length. 

Chip. IV. Tributaries of the ffflwyes.—Seven¬ 
teen are here enumerated, the J a m n a being 
omitted, which, however, is afterwards men¬ 
tioned (chap, vih.) as the Jobares. Pliny 
calls it the Jomanes, and Ptolemy the Ria- 
mounas. In Sanskrit it is the Ja m n n a (sister 
of Tama). 

Kainas.—Some wouldidentify this with the 


K a n or K a n e, a tributary of the Jamna. - Kmi 
is, however, in Sanskrit Sena^ and of this Kamas 
cannot be the Greek representative. 

Brannoboa s.—As Arrian informs us {chap. 
X.) that Palimbothra (Pataliputra, 
Patna) was situated at the confluence of this 
nver with the Ganges, it must be identified with 
the river Son, which formerlyjoined the Ganges 
a little above Patna, where traces of its old 
channel are still discernible. The word no 
doubt represents the Sanskrit Hiranyavaha 
('cariying gold’) orHiranyahahn ('having golden 
arnV), which are both poetical names of the Son. 
It is said to be still called Hiranyavaha by 
the people on its hanks. Megasthenes, how¬ 
ever, and Arrian, both make the Erannohoas 
and the Son to be distinct rivers, and hence 
some would identify the former with the G a n- 
d a k (Sanskrit G a n d a k i), which, according 
to Lassen, was called by the Buddhists Hira¬ 
il y a v a t i, or ' the golden.’ It is; however, 
too small a stream to suit the description of the 
Erannohoas, that it was the largest river in 
India after the Ganges and Indus. The Son 
may perhaps in the time of Megasthenes have 
joined the Ganges by two channels, which he 
may have mistaken for separate rivers. 

K 0 s 0 a n 0 s.—Cosoagus is the form of the 
name in Pliny, and hence it has been taken to be 
the representative of the Sanskrit Kaushiki, the 
river now called the K o s i. Schwanheck, how¬ 
ever, thinks it represents the Sanskrit Komvaha- 
(=' treasare-hearing’), and that it is therefore 
an epithet of the S o n, like Hiranyavaha, which 
has the saine meaning. It seems somewhat to 
favour this view that Annan in his enumeration 
places the Kosoanos between the Erannohoas 
and the Son. ^ 

S on o s.—The S 6n, which now joins the 
Ganges ten miles above Dinapur. The word is 
considered to he a contraction of the Sanskrit 
S u V a r n a (Suvanna), ' golden,’ and may have 
been given as a name to the river either because 
its sands were yellow, or because they contained 
gold dust. 

Sittokatis and Soiomatis.—It has 
not been ascertained what rivers were denoted 
by these names. General Cunningham in one 
of his maps gives the Solomatis as a name 
of the Saranju or Sarju, a.tributary of the 
Ghagra, while Benfey would identify it with 
the famous Sarasyatior Sarsuti^ which, ae- 
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cording to the legends, after disappearing under¬ 
ground, joined the Ganges at Allahabad. 

Kondochate s.—ISTow the G a n d a k,—in 
feanskrit, Gandaki or Gandakavati {pivoK€p6€Ls \— 
because of its abounding in a kind of alligator 
haying a horn-like projection on its nose. 

Sambo s.—Probably the Sarabos of Pto¬ 
lemy. It may be the S a m b a 1, a tributary of 
the Jamna. 

Mag o n.—^According to Mannert the R a m- 
gahga. 

A g 0 r a ni s.—According to Rennel the G h a- 
g r a~a word derived from the Sanskrit Gih a r- 
g h a r a (' of gargling sound’). 

.0 mails has notbeen identified, but Schwan- 
beck remarks that the word closely agrees 
with the Sanskrit Yimala (^stainless’), a com¬ 
mon epithet of rivers. 

Kommenase s.—Rennel and Lassen iden¬ 
tify this with the Karmanasa {bomnim 
operum destructrix), a small river which joins 
the Ganges above Baxar. According to a Hindu 
legend, whoever touches the water of this river 
loses all the merit of his good works, this being 
transferred to the nymph of the stream. 

K a k 0 u t h i s.^Mannert takes this to be the 
G um ti. 

^^^Lassen to be 
connected with the Sanskrit Andhamati (tenehrU 
cosus) which he would identify, therefore, with 
the T a m a s a, the two names being identical in 
meaning. 

Madyandini may represent, Lassen 
thinks, the Sanskrit M a d h y a n d i n a (imrU 
dionalis), 

A my 81 is has not been identified, nor 
Katadupa, the city which it passes. The 
latter part of this word, dupa, may stand, 
Schwanbeck suggests, for the Sanskrit dvipa, 
tan island.’ 

Q X y m a g i s.—The Pazalse or Passalse, 
called in Sainskrit Pankala, inhabited the Doah, 
—through which, or the region adjacent to it’ 
flowed the Ikshmnati (‘ abounding in sugar’ 
canfe’). 0 xyr m a g i s very probably represented 
this name. 

. Errenysis closely corresponds to Y^rii- 
nas i, the name of Banaras in Sanskrit,—so 
caned from the rivers Varana and Asi," which 
join the Ganges in its neighbourhood. The 
Math® may be the people of Magadha. V. 
de Samt-Martin would fix their positioh in the 


country between the lower part of the Gnmti 
and the Ganges, adding that “the Journal of 
Hionen Thsang places their capital, Milti- 
pura, at a little distance to the east of the 
upper Ganges near Gahgadvara, now 
Hard war.” 

Triltitaries of the Indus : —-Hydraotes.— 

Other forms are Rhouadis and Hyarotis. It is now 
called the Ravi, the name being a contraction 
of tbe Sansk rit I r a v a t i, which means ‘ abound¬ 
ing in water,’ or ‘ the daughter of Iravat,’ tbe ele¬ 
phant of Indra, who is said to have generated 
■ the river by striking his tusk against the rock 
whence it issues. His name has reference to 
his ‘ ocean’ origin. 

The name of the a m b i s t h o 1 a does not 
occur elsewhere.' ^^cliwanbeck conjectures that 
it may represent the Sansk fit K a p i s t h o 1 a, 
ape-land,’ the letter m being inserted, -as in 
' Palimbothra.’ Arrian errs in making the Hy- 
pbasis a tributary of tbe Hydraotes, for it falls 
into the Akesines below its junction with 
that river. 

H y p h a s i s (other forms are Bibasis, Hypasis, 
and Hypari8.)»~In Sanskrit the Yipilsa, and 
now the B y a s a or B i a s. It lost its name on 
being joined by the Satadru, ‘ the hundred- 
channelled,’ tbe Zaradros of Ptolemy, now the 
Satlej. The Astro b 80 are not mentioned 
by any writer except Arrian. 

S ar an ge 8..—According to Schwanbeck, 
this word represents the' Sanskrit S a r a n g a, 
Lsix-limbed.’ It is not known what river it 
designated. The Kekians, through whose coun¬ 
try it flowed, were called in Sanskrit, according 
to Lassen, Sekaya. 

N e u d r 0 8 is not known. The 411 a k e n i 
are likewise unknown, unless their name is 
another form of Assaheni, 

H y d a s p e s,—r-Bidaspes is the form in Pto¬ 
lemy. In Sanskrit Yitasta, now the B e h n t or 
Jhelam; Ccalled also by the inhabitants on its 
banks the Bed us ta, ‘widely spread.’ It is 
the “ fahulosus Hydaspes” of Horace, and the 
Medus Hydaspes” of Yirgil. It formed the 
western boundary of the dominions of Porus, 
Oxydraka i.—This name represents, accord- 
mg to Lassen, the Sanskrit K s h u d r a k a. It , 
is variously written,—Sydrakse, Syrakusge (pro¬ 
bably a corrupt reading for Sudrakm), Sahagrse, 
and Sygambri, According to some accounts, 
this was the people amo3?g whom Alesa^d®?^ 
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severely wounded when Hs life was saved by 
Ptolemy, who in consequence received the name 
of Soto-. Arrian, however, refers this incident 
to tlie country of the MalH. 

Akesines.—Now the Chenab: in Sans¬ 
krit Asikni, ‘dark-coloured,’—called afterwards 
Chandiabhaga. “ This would have been hellen- 
ized into S a n dr o p h a g 0 s,—a word so like to 
Androphagos or Alexandrophagos that the fol¬ 
lowers of Alexander changed the name to avoid 
the evil omen,—the more so, perhaps, on account 
of the disaster which befell the Macedonian fleet 
at the turbulent junction of the river with the 
Hjd&ST^es.”—Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Geography. 

M aili.—They occupied the country between 
Akesines and the Hydraotes or Irayati. The 
name represents the Sanskrit Malava, Multan 
■being' its modern I'epresentativ'e, 

T 0 n t a p o s. Probably the lower part of the 
■Satadru or S a 11 e j. 

P a r e n 0 s.—Probably the modern B u- 
rindu. 

S a p a r n 0 s,—-Probably the A b b a s i n. 

Soanus represents the Sanskrit Suvana, ' the 
sun,’or‘fire’—now the S van. 

The Abissarean s.—The name may repre¬ 
sent the Sanskrit A b i s ar a.|| A king called 
A b i s a r e s is mentioned by Arrian in his Ana- 
'basis (iv. 7). It may be here remarked that the 
names of the Indian kings, as given by the Greek 
writers, were in general the names slightly 
modified of the people over whom they ruled. 

T a u r u n u m .—The modern S e m 1 i n. 

Chap. V. Megasthenes.—The date ofhis 
mission to India is uncertain. Clinton assigns 
it to the year 303 b.c., since about that time an 
alliance was formed between'Seleueus and San- 
drakottus (Chandragupta). It is also a disputed 
point whether he was sent on more than one 
-embassy,.as the words of Arrian {Anab» V. 6.), 

TToWaKis \eyei *a<piK€ardai irapa '^avbpaKOTTOv top 

^aariKea, may mean either that he went 
on several missions to Sandrakottus, or merely 
that hh had frequent interviews with him. Prom 
Arrian we further learn regarding Megasthenes 
that he lived with Tyburtius the satrap of Ara- 
choeia, who obtained the satrapies of Arachosia 
and Gedrosia 323 b-. c. Sandrakottus died about 
B.c. 288. 

.Sesostris has been identified with Eam- ) 


ses, the third king of the nineteenth dynasty 
as given in the History of Manetho. 
^Idanthyrso s.—Strabo mentions an irrup¬ 
tion of Skythians into Asia under a leader ' of 
tins name, and Herodotos mentions an invasion 
which was led by Madyas. As Idanihyrsos 
may have been a common appellative of all the 
Sk-ythian kings, it may be one and the same 
invasion to which both writers refer. It was 
made when Kyaxares reigned in Media aud 
Psammitichus iu Egypt. 

Mount M e r os.-Mount M er u, the Olympus 
of ludmn mythology. As a geographical term 
It designated the highland of Tartary north 
. of the Himalaya. &va was the Indian deity 
whom the Greeks identified with Bacchus, as 
.they identified Krishna with Hercules. 

The rock A o r n o s.—The much-vexed ques¬ 
tion of the position of this celebrated rock has 
been settled by. General Cunningham, who has 
identified it with the ruined fortress of R d n i- 

gat, situated immediately above the small Til¬ 
lage of Nogrdm, which lies about sixteen miles 
north by west ftom 0 h i h d, .which he takes to 
be the Bmbolima of the ancients. “ Rdnigat,” 
he says, or the Queen’s roek, is a large upright 
block on the north edge of the fort, on which 
Rdja V a r a’s rani is said to have seated herself 
daily. The fort itself is attributed to Raja 
Vara, and some ruins at the foot of the hill are 
called Raja Vara’s stables . . . I think, there¬ 
fore, that the hill-fort of Aornos most probably 
derived its name from Rdja Vara, and that the 
mined fortress of R a n i g a t has a better claim 
to he identified with the Aomos of Alexander 
than either the Mahdban hill of General Abbott, 
or the castle of Rdja Hodi proposed by Qenm^d 
Court and Mr. Loeweuthal.” 

The Cave of Prornethens.—Probably 
one of the vast caves in the neighbourhood of 
Bamian. 

Sibse.—A fierce mountain tribe called S i a- 
p ul or Siapush still exists, inhabiting the Hindu 
Kush, who use to this day the club, and wear the 
skins of goats for clothmg. According to Cur- 
tius, however, the Sivse, whom he calls Sobfi, 
occupied the country between the Hydaspes 
and Akesines. They may have derived their 
name from the god Siva, in the neighbourhood 
of HardwSr there is a district called S iba. 
Chap. VI. The S i 1 a s.-—Other forms are 
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Siilas and Silias- . Demokritos and Aristotle 
doubted tbe story told of this river, but Lassen 
states that mention is made in Indian writings 
of a river in tlie nortliern part of India whose 
waters Lave the power of turning „ everything 
cast into tbem into stone^ the Sanskiit word for 
wMcIi is sila. 

Tala.—The fan-palm, the Borassus fiabelU- 
fm'mis of botany. 

Chip. YIII.—-^Spatembas and his successors 
ivere the kings of M a g a d li a, which in these 
early times was the most powerfal kingdom in 
India: P a i i b o t h r a was its capital. 

Boudyas.—This is^ no doubt, the name of 
Buddha hellenized. 

S 0 u r a S'- e n i.—This name represents the 
Sanskrit Surasena, which designated the country” 
about Methora, now M a t h u r a, famous as 
the birthplace and scene of the adventures 
of Krishna, wLom the Greeks identified with 
Hercules- , Methora is mentioned by Pliny, 
who says, Amnis Jonianes in Gangem“per Pali- 
bothros decurrit inter oppida Methora et Chari- 
soborad ’ Chrjsobora and Kyrisobora are various 
readings for Charisohora, which is doubtless an- 
' other form of Arrian’s Kleisobora. This word 
may represent, perhaps, the Sanskrit K r i s h~ 
E a p u t r a. . J o b a r e s is the J a in u n a. The 
Palibothri,- in the passage quoted, must be taken 
to denote the subjects of realm of which Pa- 
libothra was the capital, and not merely the 
inhabitants oftbat city, as some have supposed. 

Pandea.—Pliny mentions a tribe called 
Pandesi who- alone of the Indians were in the 
habit of having femak sovereigns- The, name 
undoubtedly points to the famous dynasty of the 
Pandavas, which extended so widely over 
India. In the south'there was a district called 
Pandavi regw, while another of* the same name 
is placed by Ptolemy in the Panjab on the 
Bidaspes (Bias). 

M a r g a r i t a.—This word cannot be. traced 
to ' Sanskrit. Murvarid is, said to be a name in 
Persian for the pearl. ' 

Palimbothr a.—The Sanskrit P.ataliputra, 
now: P' a t n a, sometimes ,still called P a t a 1 i- 
,p u t r.a. ■ The name means ‘ the son of the- Patali, 
or .trumpet ^ower {Plgnoniz suaveolew)J Its 
earliest name' was Kausambi, so called m 
harving been founded by K u s the father of 
'the celebrated sage Y i .s v a m i t.r a. It, waa 
subsequently called alsoPhshpapura or Kusiuiia- 


pura, *the city of flowers.’ Megasthenos and 
Eratosthenes give its distance from the mouth 
of the Ganges at_ 6000 stadia. 

The P ra s i a n s.—“ Strabo and Pliny,” says 
General Cunningham, agree with Arrian in 
calling the people of Palibothra by the name 
of Prasii which modern writers have unani¬ 
mously referred to the Sanskrit P r a c h y a or 
^ eastern.’ But it seem,s to me that Prasii is only 
the Greek form of P a 1 a s a or P a r il s a, which 
is an actual and well-know,n name of Ma- 
gadha, of which Palibothra was the capital. 

, It obtained this name from the Palusa, ov Bzdea 
frondosa^ which still grows as luxuriantly inkhe 
province as in the time of Hiwen Thsang. The 
common form of the name is P a r a s, or when 
quickly pronounced P r a s, which I take to be 
the true original of the Greek P r a s i i. This 
derivation is supported by the spelling of the 
name given by Curtins, ■who calls the people 
Phar,rasii, which is an almost exact transcript 
of the Indian .name Parasiya. The Praxiakos of 
.^Elian is only tlie derivative .from Palasaka. 

Chap. XXI.~According to Yincent, the ex¬ 
pedition started on the 23rd of October 327 
B.c. ; the text indicates the year 326, but the 
correct date is 325, Tlie lacuna marked by the 
asterisk,s has been supplied by inserting the 
name of the Mtioedonian month Bins. The 
Ephesians adoptani tlu,^ names of the moB,th8 
used by the Macedonians, and so began their- 
year with tl),e .month Dins, the flrst day of which' 
corresponds to the 24th of September. The har¬ 
bour fro.ni which the expedition sailed was dis¬ 
tant from the -sea 150. stadia. It wa.s probably 
in the island called by Arrian, in the riw-a-- 
hasih' (vi. 19) Killuta, in the western arm of 
the Indus,—that .now called the P i 11 i mouth.. 

K a u m a r a may perhaps be represented by 
the modern K h, a u, the name of one of the 
mouths of the Indus in the part through which’ 
the expedition .passed. 

K 0 r e e s t i s. —This name does not occur else¬ 
where. Regarding the sunken reef encountered' 
by the fleet after leaving this place, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Barnes says: Near the mouth of the 
river we passed a rock stretching' across the 
stream, which is particularly mentioned by 
Nearchus, who' calls it a dangerous roch, and 
is the more remarkable'since there is not eveB 
a stone below Tatta, in any other part of the 
Indus/' The rock, he adds, k at a distance of 
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.six miles np tlie Pitfci. ‘‘Ifc is yain/^ says 
Captain Wood in tide narrative of liis Journey 
to the Source of the 0ms, in the delta of such 
a river (as the Indus), to identify existing locaH- 
ties with, descriptions handed down to us by the 
historians of Alexander the Great. .... (but) 
IBurnes has, I think, shown that the mouth by 
which the Grecian fleet left the Indus was the 
modern P i ti. The ‘ dangerous rock’ of Near- 
chus completely identifies the spot, and as it is 
still in existence, without any other within a 
circle of many miles, we can wish for no stronger 
evidence.” With regard to the canal dug 
through this rock, Burnes remarks: The 
Greek admiral only availed himself of the ex¬ 
perience of the people, for it is yet customary 
among the natives of Sind to dig shallow canals 
and leave the tides or river to deepen them; 
and a distance of five stadia, or half a rnile, 
would call for not great labour. It is not to be 
that sandbanks will continue unaltered 
for centuries, but I may observe that there was 
a largo bank contiguous to the island, between 
it and which a passage like that of Nearchus 
might have been dug with the greatest advan¬ 
tage.” The same author thus describes the mouth 
of the Piti Beginning from the westward 
we have the Pitti month, an embouchure of the 
Buggaur, that falls injio Vyhat may be called the 
Bay of Karachi. It has no bar, but a large 
sandbank together with an island outside pre¬ 
vent a direct passage into it from the sea, and 
narrow" the chamnei to about half a mile at its 
mouth.” 

K r 0 k a 1 a.—Karachi,” says General Cun¬ 
ningham, must have been on the eastern fron¬ 
tier of the Arabitse,—a deduction which is ad¬ 
mitted by the common consent of all inquirers, 
who have agreed in identifying the Kolaka 
of Ptolemy, and the sandy island of Krokola 
where Nearchiis tarried with his fleet for one 
day, with a 'small island in the bay of Kara¬ 
chi. Kjokala is further described as lying ofi* 
the mainland of the Arabii. It was 150 stadia, 
or 17| miles, from the western mouth of the 
Indus,—^which agrees exactly with the relative 
positions of Karachi and the mouth of the 
Ghira river, if, as we may fairly assume, the 
present coast-line has advanced five or six miles 
duringthe twentj-one centuries that have elapsed 
since the death of Alexander. * The identifica¬ 
tion is oonfinned by the fiwjt that the district 


m which Karachi is situated is called Kar- 
k al I a to this day. On leaving Krokala, Near- 
ohus had Mount Eiros (Man or a) on his 

right hand, and a low flat island on his left,_ 

which is a very accurate description of the 
entrance to Karachi harbour.” 

Ar abii.— -The name is variously written, 

Arabit®, Arhii, Arabies, Arbies, Aribes, Arbiti. 
The name of their river has also several forms,— 
Arabis, Arabius,’ Artabis, Artabius. It is now 
called the Purali, the river which flows 
through the present district of Las into the bay 
of Sonmijani. 

0 r i t ae. The name in Curtins is Horit®. 
General Cunningham identifies them with the 
people on the Aghor river, whom he says the 
Greeks wonld have named Agoritse or Aorit®, 
by the suppression of the guttural, of which a 
trace still remains in the initial aspirate of 
I Horit®. Some would connect the name with 
H a u r, a town which lay on the route to Pira- 
baz;4n Mekran. 

B'kbakt a.—The form of the name is Bibaga 
in Pliny, who gives its distance from Krokala 
at twelve miles. Vincent wonld refer it to the 
island now called C h i 1 n e y,—which, however, 
is too distant. 

San gad a. This name D’Anville thought 
survived iu that of a race of noted pirates who 
[ infested the stores of the gulf of EacMi, called 
the Sangadians or Sangarians. 

Chap. XXII.- —The coast from Karachi to the 
Purali has undergone considerable changes, 
so that the position of the places mentioned in 
this chapter cannot be precisely determined. 
‘'From Cape Monze to Sonmiyani,” says Blair, 
‘Hhe coast bears evident marks df having suf¬ 
fered considerable alterations from the encroach¬ 
ments of the sea. TTe found trees which had been 
washed down, and which afforded us a supply of 
fuel. Iu some parts I saw imperfect creeks in a 
parallel direction with the coast. These might 
probably be the vestiges of that narrow channel 
through which the Greek galleys passed.” 

Dora®.—This island is not known, but it 
probably lay near the rocky headland of Irus, 
now called M a n o r a, which protects the port 
of Karachi from the sea and bad weather. 

Morontobari.—‘*The name of Moronto- 
bara,” says General Cunningham, “ I would iden^ 
tify with Muari, which is now applied to the- 
headland of Bas Muari or Gape Monze> the last 
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point of the Pab range of motmtaina. Bdra, or 
Bdr% means a roadstead or haven ; and Moranta 
is evidently connected with the^rsian 'Mard^ a 
mao, of which the feminine iSk'still preserved in 
Kasmiri, as Malirin, a womah.' Prom the dis¬ 
tances given by Arrian, I am inclined:;to fix 
it at the month of the B a h a r rivnlet^/a small 
stream which falls into the sea about midway be¬ 
tween Cape Monze and Sonmiyani. ’* Wo7mn's 
Maven is mentioi^d by Ptolemy and Ammianns 
Marcellinns. There is in the neighbourhood a 
mountain now called M o r, which may be a 
remnant of the name Morontobari. The channel 
through which the fleet passed after leaving this 
place no longer exists, and the island has of 
course disappeared, 

H a V e n at the month of the A r a b i s. —The 
P n r a 1 i discharges its waters into the bay of 
Sonmiyani, as has been already mentioned. 

Sonmiyani,” says Kempthorne, a small 
town or fishing village sitnated at the month of 
a creek which runs iip some distance inland. 
It is governed by a sheikh, and the inhabitants 
appear to be very poor, chiefly subsisting on dried 
fish and rice. A very exten^ive!fer or sandbank 
runs across the month of this inlet, and none 
but vessels of small bnrden can get over it even 
at high water, bnc inside the water is deep.” 
The inhabitants of the present day are as badly off 
for water as their predecessors of old. Every¬ 
thing,” says one who visited the place, ^‘is 
scarce, even water, which is procured by digging 
a hole five or six feet deep, and as many in 
diameter, in a place which was formerly a swamp; 
and if the water oozes, which sometimes it does 
not, it serves them that day, and perhaps the 
next, when it tnms quite brackish, owing to the 
nitrons quality of the earth.” 

CjaAP, XXm. Pagaii.—Another form is 
Pegadee, met with in Philostratns. who wrote a 
work on India. 

Kabana.—-To judge from the distances 
given, this place should be near the stream now 
called Agbor, on which is situated H a r k H n a. 
It is probably the Kaamba of Ptolemy. 

X ok ala must have been situated near the 
headland now called R a s Katchari 
Ohaf. XXIV. Tom e ro s.—Prom the dis¬ 
tances given, this must be identified with the 
M a k I o w or H i n g a 1 river; some would, 
however, make it the B huslL The form of 
the name in Pliny is, Tom her n s, and in 


j Mela—Tnbero. These authors mention an¬ 
other river in connection with the Tomems,_ 

the A r 0 s a p e-s or A r u s a ce s. 

. XXV. Malana.—Its modern representative ' 
is doubtless R a s M a 1 i n or Malen. 

The Length of the Voyage, 1600 siadia.-r-In 
reality the length is only between 1000 and 
1100 stadia, even when allowance is made for 
the winding of the coast. Probably the diffi¬ 
culty of the navigation made the distances ap¬ 
pear much greater than the reality. 

Chap. XXVI. The Gedrosians.—Their 
country, which corresponds generally to M e k- 
Yii n, was called Gedrosja, Kedrosia, Gadrosia, or 
Gadrusia. The people were an Arianian race 
akin to the Arachosii, Arii, and Drangiani, 

B a g i 8 a ra.^—‘‘ This place,” says Kemp¬ 
thorne, ‘‘ is now known by the name of A r a- 
bahorHormarah Bay, and is deep and com¬ 
modious with gooji anchorage, sheltered from all 
winds but those from the southward and east¬ 
ward. The point which forms this bay is very high 
and precipitous, and runs out some distance into 

the sea.Rather a large fishing village 

is situated on a low sandy isthmus about one 
mile across, which divides the bay from another. 
.... The only articles of provision we could' 
obtain from tbe inhabitants were a few fowls, 
some dried fish, and goats. They grow no 
; kind of vegetable or com, a few water-melons 
i being the only thing these desolate regions 
bring forth. Sandy deserts extend into the in¬ 
terior as ffir as the eye can reach, and at the 
back of these rise high mountains.” 

The R h a p u a of Ptolemy corresponds to the 
BagisaraorPasiraof Arrian,, and evidently 
survives in the present name of the bay and the 
headland of A r a b a. 

I K oi t a.—A place unknown. It was situated 

I on the other side of the isthmus which connects 
R a s A r a b a with the mainland. 

K aly b i.—A different form is Kalami or Ka- 
lamsB. Situated o.,n the river now called Ka-' 
iami, or Kumra, or Kurmut. 

K a r n i n e (otherforms—Karbine, Karmina). 

. The coast was probably called Karmin, if Karmis 
is represented in Kurmat. The island lying 
twelve miles off the month of the Kalami is now 
called A 81 0 1 a or S a n g a-d i p, which Kemp¬ 
thorne thns describesAshtola is a smsdl 
desolate island about four or five miles in cir- 
camference, situated twelve miles from the coast, 
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of Mekran. Its cliffs rise rather abruptly from 
the sea to the height of about 300 feet, and it 
is inaccessible except in one place, which is, a 
sandy beach about one mile in extent on the 
northern side. Great quantities of turtle fre¬ 
quent this.island for the purpose of deposit¬ 
ing their eggs. Heai’chus anchored off it and 
called it Karnine. He says also that he re¬ 
ceived hospitable entertainment from its in¬ 
habitants, their presents being cattle and fish; 
but not a vestige of any habitation now remains. 
The Arabs come to this island and kill im- 
mense numbers of these turtles,-—-not for the 
purpose of food, but they traffic with the shell 
to China, where it is made into a kind of paste 
.and then into combs, ornaments, &c., in imita¬ 
tion of tortoise-sbell. The carcasses caused a 
stench almost unbearable. The only land ani¬ 
mals we could see on tbe island were rats, and 
they were swarming. They feed chiefly on 
the dead turtle. The islaud was once famous 
as the rendezvous of the Jowassknee pirates.” 
Tincent quotes Blair to this effect regarding 
the island:—“ We were warned by the na¬ 
tives at Passara that it would be dangerous to 
approach the island of Asthola, as it was en¬ 
chanted, and that a ship had been turned into 
a rock. The superstitions story did not deter 
us ; we visited the island, found plenty of ex¬ 
cellent turtle, and saw the rock alluded to, which 
at a distoce had the appearance of a ship un¬ 
der sail. The story was probably told to pre¬ 
vent our disturbing the turtle. It has, however, 
some affinity to the tale ofHearchus’s transport.” 
As the enchanted island mentioned afterwards 
(chap, xxxi.), under the name of Hosala, was 
100 stadia distant from the coast, it was probably 
the same as Karnine. 

Kis s a.—Another form is Kysa. 

M o s a r n a.—The place according to Ptolemy 
is 900 stadia distant from the Kalami river, but 
according to Marcianus 1800 stadia. It must 
have been situated in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Passence. The distances her© are so greatly 
exaggerated that the text is suspected to be cor¬ 
rupt or disturbed. Prom Mosamato Kophas 
the distance is represented as 1750 stadia, and 
yet the distance from Cape Passence to R a s 
K o p p a (the Kephas of the text) is barely 500 
stadia. 

Chap.XXTIL Balomoa.—-Thenamedoes 
not occur elsewhere. 


±5 am a,—This place is called in Ptolemy 

and Marcianus Badei-a or Bodera, and may have 
been sitnated near the cape now called Ghemanl 
Bunder. 

_ Dendrobosa—In Ptolemy a place is men¬ 
tioned called Derenoibila, which m ay be the same 
as this. The old name perhaps survives in the 
modern D a r a m or Dnram, the name of a high¬ 
land on part of the coast between Cape Passence 
and Gnadel. 

K y iz a.—According to Ptolemy and Maroi• 
anns this place lay 400 stadia to the west of the 
promontory of Alambator (now Has Gnadel). 
Some trace of the word may be recognized in 
Bas Ghunse, which now designates a point 
ot land situated about those parts. 

The little town attacked hy Nearchis .—The 
promontory in its neighbourhood called Bagi a 
IS mentioned by Ptolemy and Marcianus, the 
latter of whom gives its distance from Kyiza at 
260 stadia, which is but half the distance as 
given hy Arrian. To the west of this was the 
river Eandryaces or Hydriaces, the modern 
Baghwar Dasti or Muhani river, which falls 
into the Bay of Gwattar. 
i Chap. XXiX. T a 1 men ar—A name not 
found elsewhere. To judge by the distance as- 
signed, it must be placed on what is now called 
Chaubar Bay, on the shores of which are three 
towns, one being called T i z,—-perhaps the 
modern representative of Tisa, a place in those 
parts mentioned by Ptolemy, and which may 
have been the Talmena of Arrian. 

Kan a sis.—The name is not found elsewhere. 
It mnst have been situated on a bay endosed 
within the two headlands Ras Fuggem and Bas 
• ■Godem.' 

K a n a t e probably stood on the site of the 
modem K n n g o u n, which is near Ras 
K a 1 a t, and not far from the river B u n t h. 

T r 0 e s.—Erratum for Troi; another form is 
Tai. 

D a g a s 1 r a.—The place in Ptolemy is call¬ 
ed Agris polis,—in Marcianns^Agrisa. The 
modern name is Girishk, 

10,000 stadia ,—The length of -the coast line of 
the lchthyophagi is given by Strabo at 
7300 stadia only. “This description of the 
natives, with that of their mode of living and 
the country they inhabit, is strictly correct even 
to the present day.” (Kempthome.) 

Chap. XXX.— In illustration of the state^ 
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meats in the text regarding -whales may be 
compared Strabo, XV. ii. 12, IS. 

Chap. XXXII.— Ka r m a n i a extended 
from Cape Jask to E/ils Nabend, and compre¬ 
hended the districts now called Mogliostan, 
Kirman, and Laristan, Its metropolis, accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, was Karmana, now Kir- 
ni a n, which gives its name to the whole pro¬ 
vince. The first port in Karmania reached by 
the expedition was in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Jask, where the coast is described as being very 
rocky, and dangerous to mariners on account of 
shoals and rocks under water. Kempthorne says: 

The cliffs along this part of the coast are 
very high, and in many places almost perpendi¬ 
cular. Some have a singular appearance, one 
near Jask being exactly of the shape of a quoin 
or wedge; and another is a very remarkable 
peak, being formed by three stones, as if placed 
by human hands, one on the top of the other. 
It is very high, and has the resemblance of 
a chimney.” 

Bados.—Erratum for Badis. It is near 
Jask, beyond which was the promontory now 
called Baj Keragi or Cape Bombarak, which 
marks the entrance to the Straits of Ormus. 

Maketa.——How B4s Muss endum, in 
Oman about fifty miles, according to Pliny, 
from the opposite coast of Karmania. It figures 
in Lalla Bookh as “ Selama^s sainted cape.” 

Chap. YXXllL H e o p t a n a.—This place is 
not mentioned elsewhere, but must have been 
situated somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Karan. 

The A n a m i s (other forms—Ananis, An- 
danis, Andamis) .—It is now called the H u r a b. 

H a r m o z i a (other forms—'Hormazia, Armi- 
zia regio). The name was transferred from the 
mainland to the island now called Ormus when 
the inhabitants fled thither to escape from the 
Moghals. It is called by Arrian Organa (chap, 
xxxvii.).' The Arabians called it Bjerun, a 
name which it continued to bear up to the 12th 
century. Pliny mentions an island called Oguris, 
of which perhaps Djerun is a corruption. He 
ascribes to it the honour of having been the 
birthplace of Brythres. The description, how- 
ever, which, he gives of it is more applicable 
to the island called by Arrian (chap, xxxvii.) 
Oarakta (now Kishm) than to Ormus. Arrian’s 
description of Harmozia is still applicable to the 
region adjacent to the Minab. “ It is termed,” 


says Kempthorne, “ the Paradise of Persia. It 
is certainly most beautifully fertile, and abounds 
in orange groves, orchards containing apples, 
pears, peaches, and apricots, with vineyards pro^ 
dncing a delicious grape, from which was made 
at one time a wine called Amber rosolia, gene¬ 
rally considered the white wine of Kishma; but 
no wine is made here now,” The old name of 
Kishma—Oarakta—is preserved in one of its 
modern names, Vrokt or Brokt. 

Chap. XXXYII. The island sacred P o s e i- 
d 0 n.—The island now called A n g a r, or H a n- 
j am, to the south of Kishm, It is described as 
being nearly destitute! of vegetation and uninha¬ 
bited. Its hills, of volcanic origin, rise to a height ' 
of 300 feet. The other island, distant from the 
mainland about 300 stadia, is now called the 
Great Tombo, near which is a smaller island 
called Little Tombo. They are low, flat, and 
uninhabited. They are 25 miles distant from 
the western extremity of Kishm. 

Pylora.—How Polior. 

Sisidone (other foi’ms—Prosidodone,pro- 
Sidodone, pros Sidone, pros Dodone). Kemp- 
thorne thought this was th^ small fishing vil¬ 
lage now called M o g o s, situated in a bay of the 
same name. The name may perhaps be preserved 
in the name of a village in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, called Dnan Tarsia—now B a s-e I-D j a r d 
—described as high and rugged, and of a red ¬ 
dish colour, 

K a t a k a.—How the island called K a a s or 
K e n n. Its character has altered, as it is now 
covered with dwarf trees, and grows wheat and 
tobacco. It supplies ships with refreshment, 
chiefly goats and sheep and a few vegetables. 

Chap. XXXVIII.—-The boundary between 
Karmania and Persis was formed by a range of 
mountains opposite the island of Kataka. 
Ptolemy, however, makes Karmania extend 
much further, to the river Bag r a d a s, now 
called the H a b a n or H a b e n d. 

Kmkander (other forms—Kekander, Ki- 
kander, Kaskandrus, Karkundrus, Karskandrus, 
Sasmkander). This island, which is now called 
I n d e r a b i a or A n d a r a v i a, is about four 
or five miles from the mainland, having a small 
town on the north side, where is a safe and 
commodious harbour. The other island men¬ 
tioned immediately after is probably that now 
called Bnsheab. It is, according to Kemp- 
thorne, a low, flat island about eleven miles 
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from the mainland, containing a small town prin¬ 
cipally inhabited by Arabs, who live on fish and 
dates. The harbour has good anchorage even 

for large vessels. 

A p 0 s t a n a.—Fear a place now called S c b. e- 
var. It is thought that the name may he 
traced in D a h r A s b a n, an adjacent moun¬ 
tain ridge of which Ochus was probably the 
southern extremity. 

Tim hay with numerotos villages on its shores 
is that on which hTa ban or ]!labend is 
nov situated. It is not far from the river 
called by Ptolemy the Bagradas. The place 
■abounds with palm-trees, as of old. 

Grogan a*—How Konkanor Konaun. 
The bay lacks' depth of water, still a stream falls 
into it—the Areon of the text. To the north¬ 
west of this place in the interior lay P a s a r- 
g a d a, the ancient capital of Persia and the 
burial-place of Cyrus. 

S i t a k u s.—The Sitiogagus of Pliny, who, 
states that from its mouth an ascent could be 
made to Pasargada in seven days; but this is 
manifestly an error. It is now represented by 
a stream called S i t a-K h e g i a n. 

Chap. XXXIX. H i er at is,—The changes 
which have taken place along the coast have 
been so 'considerable that it is difficult to ex¬ 
plain this part of the narrative consistently with 
the now existing state of things. 

Mesambria.—The peninsula lies so low 
that at times of high tide it is all but submerged. 
The modern Abu-Shahr or B ushir is 
situated on it. 

T a 0 k e, on the river G r a n i s.—Hearehus, it 
is probable, put into the mouth of the river now 
called the Kish t. A town exists in the neigh¬ 
bourhood called G r a or G r a n, which may 
have received its name from the Granis. The | 
royal city (or rather palace) 200 stadia distant 
from this river is mentioned hy Strabo, 
XV. S, $, as being situate, on the coast. 

Rogonis.—It is written Rhogomanis by 
Ammianus Marcellinas, who mentions it as one 
of the four largest rivers in Persia, the other 
three being .the Vatrachitis; Brisoana, and Ba- 
gwida,. 

B r ija an a.—Its position cannot be fixed with 
certainty. 

0 r o a t i s.—Another form is A r o s i s. It an¬ 
swers to the Zarotis of Pliny, who states that the 
navigation at its mouth was difficult, except to 


those well acquainted with it. It formed the 
boundary between Persis and Susiana. The 
form Oroatis corresponds to the Zend word 
auriuat, ‘ swift.’ It is now called the Tab. 

Chap. XL. TJ x i i.—They are mentioned by 
the author in the Anctbasis, hk. vii. 15, 3. 

Persis has three different climates .—On this 
point compare Strabo, hk. xv. 3, 1. 

Amlassadorsfrom theBtuine8ea.--lt has been 
conjectured that the text here is imperfect j 
Schmieder opines that the story about the am¬ 
bassadors is a fiction. 

Chap, XLI. Kataderbi s.—This is the bay 
which receives the streams of the H e n s u r e h 
and D 0 r a k ; at its entrance lie two islands, 
Bunah and Deri, one of which is the Margastana 
of Arrian. 

Diridoti s.—This is called by other writers 
Teredon, and is said to have been founded by 
Habuchodonosor. Mamiert places it on the 
island now called Bubian; Colonel Chesnej, 
however, fixes its position at Jebel Sanam, 
a gigantic mound near the Pallacopas branch of 
the- Euphrates, considerably to the north of the 
emhonohnre of the present Euphrates. Hear- 
ehus had evidently passed unawares the mam 
stream formed by the junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris (called by some the Pasitigris), and: 
sailed too far westward. Hence he had to re- 
tiace his course, as mentioned in the next 
chapter. 

Chap. XLII. Pasitigris.—^The Eulasus, 
now called theK a r u n, one arm of which united 
with the Tigris, while the other fell into the sea 
by an independent mouth, Tt is the U lai of 
the prophet Daniel. Pas is said to be an old 
Persian word meaning small. By some writers 
the name Pas i tigr is was applied to the unit¬ 
ed stream of the Tigris and Biiphrates, now 
called the S h a t-e 1-A r a b. 

The distance from 'where they entered the lake 
to lohere they entered the river was 600 stadia.-— 
A reconsideration of this passage has led me to 
adopt the view of those who place A g i nis on 
the Tigris, and not on the P a s i t i g r i s. I would 
therefore now translate thus:—“ The ascent from 
the southern {end of the) lake to lohere the river 
Tigris falls into it is 600 stadia P The fleet, there¬ 
fore, could not have visited Aginis. The courses 
of the rivers and the conformation of the country 
have all undergone great changes, and hence* 
the identification of localities is a matter of dif- 
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iiciilfcj and uncertainty. The distance from 
A gi nie to Sn s a appears to me to be -miicli 
under-estimated. 

The following extract from Strabo will illus¬ 
trate this part of the narrative :— 

Polycletns says that the C li o a s p e s, and the 
B ti 1 SB u s, and the T i g r i s also enter a lake, and 
thence discharge themselves into the sea; that 
on the side of the lake is a mart, as the rivers do 
not receive the merchandize from the sea, nor 
(convey it down to the sea, on acconnt of dams in 
the river, purposely constructed; and that the 
goods are transported by land, a distance of 800 
stadia, to SusivS: according to others, the rivers 
which flow through Susis discharge themselves 
by the intermediate canals of the Euphrates into 
the single stream of the Tigris, which on this 
account has at its mouth the name of Pasitigris, 
According to hTearchus, the sea-coast of vSusis is 
swampy and terminates at the river Euphrates; 
at its mouth is a village which receives the mer¬ 
chandize from Arabia, for the coast of Arabia 
approaches close to the mouths of the Euphrates 
and the Pasitigris ; the whole intermediate space 


is occupied by a lake which receives the Tigris. 
On sailing up the Pasitigris 150 stadia is a 
bridge of rafts leading to Susa from Persia, and 
is distant from Susa 60 (600?) stadia; the Pasi¬ 
tigris is distant from the Oroatis about 2000 
stadia; the ascent through the lake to the mouth 
of the Tigris is 600 stadia; near the mouth 
stands the Susian village Aginis, distant from 
Susa 500 stadia; the journey by water from the 
mouth of the Euphrates up to Babylon, through 
a well-inhabited tract of country, is a distance of 
more than 3000 stadia/'—Book xv. 3, Bohn’s 
translation. 

The Bridge.—This,according to Ritter and 
Rawlinson, was formed at a point near the 
modern village of Ahwaz. Arrowsmith places 
Aginis at Ahwaz. 

Chap. XLIIL—The 3rd part of the Indica, 
the purport of which is to prove that the south¬ 
ern parts of the world are uninhabitable, begins, 
with this chapter. 

The troops, sent by Ptolemy. —It is not known 
when or wherefore Ptolemy sent troops on this 
expedition. 


MAXIMS AND SENTIMENTS PROM THE MAHABHARATA. , 
BY .J. MUm, LLB.-, Ph.D., BDINBXFBGH. 

(Continued from p. 31S.) 


40. Beneficence a duty, Mahabharata 

.. m.l|745. 

A man shonld do with all his might 
The good his heart has once designed. 
Ne’er let him wrong with wrong requite, 
But be to others ever kind. 

41. The humble are wise, v. 1010. 
Those men who fai’ ’hove others rise 

In learning, wealth, or royal state, 
And yet with pride are ne’er elate, 

By all are justly reckoned wise. 

42. Selfishness, v. 1011. 

Who more inhuman lives than he, 

Of dainty food who eats the best, 

In rich attire is always drest. 

And stints Ms helpless family ? 

43. Maries of a virtuous man, v. 1088. 
No ill the thoughtW man disturbs, 

His hungry appetite who curbs, 

In comfort all his household keeps, 


Who toils immensely, little sleeps, 

Who, not content to help his friends, 
When asked, his help to foes extends. 

44. MutaUlity of human Mngs, xl 48. 
In scatterings end collections all; 

High towering piles at last must fall; 

In parting every meeting ends 

To death all life of creatures tends. 

45. All sins known to the gods. xii. 7058. 
Poor uninstructed mortals try 

Their wilful sins from view to screen ; 
But though by human eyes unseen, 

, Th.e gods their guilty deeds descry. 

46. PJvils of wealth; praise ofconientmenL 

iii, 84. 

As fire consumes the wood from which it 
springs, 

So inborn greed to mortals ruin brings. 

The rich in constant dread of rulers live, 

Of water, fire, tMeves, kMsm ezying ** Give,” 
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Ev’n wealtB itself to some men proves a Bane ; 
WBo dotes on it, no lasting bliss can gain. 

As flesli by denizens of earth, sea, am,— 

Beasts, fisbes, birds,*—is seized as dainty fare, 
So, too, tlie iicb are preyed on everywhere.' 
Increasing wealth to greed and folly leads,' 
And meanness, pride, and fear and sorrow 
breeds. 

In getting, keeping, losing wealth, what pain 
Do men endure 1 They others kill for gain. 

The vain desires of mortals never rest; 
Contentment only makes them truly blest. 

Life, beauty, youth, gold, power, we cannot keep; 
The loss of those we love we soon must weep; 
On such-like things, ;from which he soon must 
part, 

The thoughtful man will never set his heart. 

In hoarding gold' no more thy days expend; ' 
Or else endure the ills that wealth attend. 

Bv’n men who wealth for .pious uses win 
WouM better act if none they sought to gain: 
’Tis wiser not with mud to soil the skin 
Than first to soil, and then wash off the stain,'' 

47. Fools mistalce emlfor gooA, v. 1155. 

'Bisteemiiig real loss as gain, 

And real gain as evil, fools, 

Whom lawless passion ever rules, 

For bliss mistake their greatest bane. 

48. Men risk ilieir lives for money, iii. 15398. 

On seas, in forests wild, the hold 
Will risk their precious lives for gold. 

49. Consequences of rejecting honest advice, x.234. 

Whene’'er a man wise counsel scorns 
Which friends impress, but he dislikes, 
And such a man misfortune strikes, 

He then, too late, his folly mourns. 

50. BoldneM necessary for success* i- 5613. 

Ho man gains good who is not bold, ■ 

And ready danger to confront: 

But if he dares, and bears its brunt, 

And lives, he then shall good behold. 

51. Action at the right time. xi. 36, 

While yet the hours for action last, 

A man should strive his ends to gain; 
That so he may not mourn in vain, 

The chance away for ever past. 


52. No perfect happiness in the world, xii. 6712.“^ 

Some men by circumstance of birth 
Are happier, others more distrest; 

But any man completely blest 
I nowhere yet have seen on earth. 

53. Good advice not to he toasted on fools, y, 3290. 
When good advice is not more prized than ill, 

What man of sense has any words to spare 
For thoughtless fools ? Does any minstrel care 
On deaf men^s ears to waste his tuneful skill ? 

54. The wise corrected hy advice; the had only 

checked ly punishment, v. 1252. 

Their teachers’ words correct the wise, 
And rulers stern the bad chastise : 

The Judge who dwells ’mid Hades’ gloom 
Awards the secret sinner’s doom. 

55. Bad men yleased to hear ill^ not good^ 
of others, v. 1382. 

Of others^ ill to hear makes bad men glad ; 
To hear of others’ virtues makes them sad. 

56. The had lihe^ the good dislike^ to censure 
, others, i. 3079. 

In censuring others wicked men delight: 
With ail good men ’tis just the opposite. 

57. Gensofiousness and self-dec&pUim. viii. 

■ ' ' ' 2116 . 

Ail men are very quick to spy 
Their neighbours’ faults, but very slow 
To note their own: when these they know, 
With self-deluding art they eye. 

58. Men of merit only can appreciate merit 

viii. 1817. 

Ho man can others’ meiits know 
If he himself has none to show. 

, 59^ A mojrds aims vary imth his imm of Uff„ 

■ 'X' 115.' 

In youth a man is led away 
^ By other, thoughts, ideas, aims, - 
Than those his middle life w^hieh sway j 
In age yet other schemes he frames. 

60. Virtue lies in the thought^ not in the act 
xii. 7063. 

The real seat of virtue in the mind, 

And not in outward act; so say the wise: 
Let therefore every man in thought devise,; 
In act promote, the weal of all mankind. 


rriuB ir&tm in the original immediately precedes No. 21, p. 154. 
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61. None can share another's virtue. 
xii. 7064. 

In virfcne^s practice men must act alone; 

No friends can e’er their moral efforts share : 
Wise guides may well the rule of life declare, 
But not the wills of other men command.t 


62, Weak foes not to be despised, i. 5555. 
(Compare i. 5627.) 

Let none a feeble foe despise : 

If but a little fire should seize 
One out of many forest trees, 

Soon low the wood in ashes lies. 


SANSKRIT, AND OLD OANARBSB INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 

(ConUrmed from, ][>. 177.) 

No. XIX. 

The accompanying inscription is from Plate The inscription is full of curious technical 
39 of Major Dixon’s Collection. The original, expressions, some of -which I am not in a posi- 
in the Old Canarese characters and langiiage, tion to explain. It records gran'-s made by 
is on a stone-tablet, 5' 4'' high by 2' 5|'' broad, certain persons and guilds ofBalligrame 
at B a 1 a g a m V e. The emblems at the top to S 6 m 5 s v a r a p a n cl i t a d e v a, the priest 

of the tablet are:—In the centre, a lihga; on of the god N a k h a r e s v a r a d e v a of T fl¬ 

its right, a seated man, bearded and turbaned, v a r e g e r e, in the eighteenth year of, the 
with the snn above him and a boar beyond reign of the Ohalukya king Yikrama- 

him; and on its left, a cuiwecl sword, with the ditya the Great, i.e. in the Saka year 

moon above it and a cow and calf beyond it. 1015 (a. o. 1093-4), being the Srimukha 
A facsimile of the photograph accompanies.''*' samvatsara. 

Transcription. 

■[ 1 ] [ | j 

[2] [j{] 

[3] !^o I, 

[•*] :9o ^Sjjs3D'aareau'3aio i5_ 

[6] a;-rfo [j] TjA- 

■d>. 


[8] e2F5&^Jic(iiDjSo8oa5'dM<s(oaj?i?:ij^F5jSd’5's<jSS)Wo<^('ri )Xo'^’^^SciS):33^TOjS:a jSsoozi<?_' 

[9] ey’aaLl^cejs^X. 


[11 ] &D£ie^ rfjtid'djo veMio 

[13] SjSto OBaiqJB?) 

[14] TiJBSjo'^ie^cdojo a»^rf3j^F);?^al3jo &>(?&;)83i§|jOrfMO KfSnB-JeSa BiJo*^?3o 

[15] [A^ot]zi So^dod3^^j(^oo) j^arfoSoBrijo 




Ki'7io'‘^^X’d7Soo'’djo^ 'Dd^*s> *sino 


[17] 83ycxJoop3^ji,o) " tr3?.j3^octMo 

T|i 6 original words o£ these last two lines translated the Kalachuri dynasty” for page 46. It is of the Western 

literally run thus;‘'Having got the rule only, what can Chllukya dynasty.—E d. 

an ally do ? The sense is thus not very clear. f The vowel, [au\ and the aumv^a we distinct; the 

* -D w* .. i.T,* IX* x*xi jt ■*■ ... » consonant only is illegible. As * sinabSva* follows, the 

By mistake this plate is titled * Stone Inscription of word here must b© * 


AHD OLD OAHAEKSE INSOMPTIOKS. 


[ao i' ^ »!.= 0 ^pM« »i*5rfa5» 

[ao] L(t,)j^,^^dd Sol!S„i|!dt«o #;iia*^A„55S 3 x„ ^ „ 

[!'J “ , , 5,^S |,e*.3*a3A,.*«cA:„3^ 


?!f 

[28] ^^Tid rSe^rio. 

[30] ^00 ^a^r ^ 

[31] a o dj^d)=Aax^j3^^f® o ^08.v0XT5^^?^f9 o iSo Teajs^ps ' „ 

[32] 0,XS^, o "0 e«"d% 

[33] ^o3^,?^=73 OO JiT^dd e3(?85o)js,o?^^^d^^(9^^)ddo oo 

[34] d.d.^D&.^^P3 o d..d.^^B^fd)f^^d d?do^o3^s?^[pa o [ti] 3#e)©=BX*.®.da^. 

[35] a43cd5^^^tf^e,.S.ee.^ ^.Pi ?ion.aSp^7^o dodd d^dSoXo T^f^oxL^li 

[38] o [II] II 0S;io(?d4Do)£ 

[37] e3j3$de)j! dsBcib n '^d^ljcsJjj^dja'^o^ dfj^^ddo'?vs:j|jatrdo^d do?S. 

[38] ds'oo ^P9 9do;? Xo:? XoS: . ^?o^o ' 

[39] S?^;di3 j^td^rdo ?!fS-icrfj(cdjo] ^osj^j'ddo e5o7\idj3ccb);^[d IT]* ifjB^^o 

[40] So^o e^o^^o ^■d:i^^>js^'d^jdf n y ^ 






"V 




zSfiSljo. 


Translatmi. 

Reverence to S am b li uf, who is made beanti- 
M by a chauri wliicb is the moon that rests 
upon bi^s lofty bead, and wbo is tbe foundation- 
pillar for tbe erection of tlie city of tbe three 
worlds 1 Victorious is the body, which was that 
of a Boai', that was manifested of V i s h n uj, 
which agitated the ocean, and which had the 
earth resting upon the tip of its uplifted right . 
tusk ! 

Hail! While th^ victorious reign of the glori¬ 
ous Tribhuvanamaliadev a§,^—the asylum 

t The consonant is illegible; the vowel is doubtful,—'4^ 

* 6% OT ^ au.* 

J Tius letter,—‘ wu’,—is omitted altogether in the origi- 

^ This letter, —* va^,—is omitted altogether ii» the ori- 
ginal- 

The meaning of these two letters is not apparent, 
t Siva, who carries a digit of the moon on his tiara. 

% When, in one of his incarnations, he assumed this 
form, and, plunging into the ocean, .raised on the tip of his 
right-hand tusk, and thus rescued, the earth, which had 
been carried away by tbe demon Hiraji,yaksba. 

§ YikramMitya tbe Cheat; 8aka 9d8 to 1049,—Sir W. 
Elliot, 

|} In other inscriptions the expression is ‘ samastam- 


I of the universe; the favourite of the world ; the 
supreme king of great kings; the supreme lord: 
the most venerable; the glory of the family of 
S atya sray a; the ornament of tbe 0 halu- 
k y a s,—wasdourishing with perpetual increase, 
so as to endure as long as the moon and sun 
and stars might last:— 

Hail I The entire guild of the Nagaramurn- 
mim \\,—which was possessed of all the glory 
of the names commencing with “ That which 

.. . . .*f and 

has for its pure origin the perfect (lineage 

hharj>mu7rbmuTidandangal\ which, being in the plural, 
seems to mean ‘the entire guilds {^tanda') called the JVli- 
lara-tanija'iLTid the Mumrawri-tanda’' {see Jour. Bo. Br. 
11. ,4,.s. Soc.. vol. X. No. xxix. p. 283, note 40). But hen? 
the expression is in tbe singular, and denotes, apparently, 
only one guild, called Nagammumr^iuri-texrida. The 
present is the only instance in which I haverfonnd the first 
component of the name spelt' ‘ nagara '; elsewhere it is 
always ‘ 'mhhmral I cannot explain to what guild or guilds 
reference is made. 

®[f ‘ DvdtnmsadvSldmaramu7h\ —^meaning unknown. The 
same expression occurs in line 6 of an Old Canarese in¬ 
scription of the ^il&h&ra family on a stone-tablet let into 
the wall of the north gateway of the fort at Mirajj) in the 
Southern Mar^tbfi Country. 
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of) K Ii a n d a 1 i'*, which is adorned with the 
pure banner (bearing the device) of a hill 
(acquired) by preserving the V i r a b a 1 a n j at 
laws, which embrace truth and pure conduct 
and brilliant achievements and morality and 
modesty, and are adorned with innumerable 
good qualities acquired by five hundred strict 
edicts celebrated thi’oughout the whole world; 
that which has eighteen cities J; that which has 
the boon of the sixty-four y'yjas^ ; that which 
is the locality of the sixty-four ghatihds ||; the 
supreme lords of the city of A y y a v o 1 ef ; those 
who are a very cage of thunderbolts to (protect) 
those who take refuge with them; those who 
bestow largely and afford a shelter; those who 
give shelter'*'^, and protect; those who behave 
like brothers to the wives of other men, those 
who are like the tree of paradise to (grant all 
the desires of) people who apply to them” ; and 
which consisted of Hanamantasetd.i, the Pat- 
tanaiivamiW of the prosperous great city, the 
capital, Balligrame,andBarmis e11i, and 
M e b i s e 11 i, and S a u v a r e b i d d i m a y y a, 
and S vamisamkarayya, the 
and Samkarayya, theand the 
jeweller N ii g i s e 11 i, who was like Rama 
in the fierce contest,—(this guild), together 
with Dhundharabaiade vasetti, and 
Eharikil tayya, and Bitiyanna, and 
Ka 1 i s e 11 i of B h a 11 a k 6 r i, forming them¬ 
selves into an assembly of the whole world i|'l, 
and the four palanquin-bearersff, and the sixty 
KoUalis^ and the Vasavariisf of the city, beim^* ^ 
(present);— 

glorious was K e d a r a s a k t i, who was the 


I chief of saints, the ornament of the offspring of 
* ••**•• 4 -, Within the limits of the moun¬ 
tains, which was resplendent on the earth, and 
who was esteemed decidedly the foremost at the 
inquiry into the SaJctis.^ ^ How much more 
glorious on the earth was S r i k a n t h a p a n- 
d i t a, the chief disciple of that saint, a very 

thunderbolt to.j|, the performer 

of the rites that confer omniscience (?) ! The 
disciple of that saint was,-—Hail!,—.S6me- 
s varapanclitadeva, the priest of the god 
Nakharesvaradeva of Tavaregere 
of the south, who was endowed with the 
characteristics of (tlieiperformant'e of) the great¬ 
er and rninpr religious observances, private 
study, holding the breath, withdrawal of the 
senses from external objects, meditation, im¬ 
movable abstraction of tlie mind, the observ¬ 
ance of silence, the muttering of prayers, and 
prolound contem{djiiion, and who was well 
veised in the lienionstratiou of arguments and 
logic and grammar and poetry and the drama 
and the science of the many writing's on rhetoric 
ol Bharat a and others to whom,-— 

Hail! On the occasion of an etdij)se of the 
sun on Stinda}', the day of‘ tlu^ new-nioon of 
((he moiiih) ] > h a I g u n a of the S r i m u k b a 
samvifl.^ara which wes the iHth of the years 
of tlu^ glorious 0 h a J ii k y a i k r a ni a, afer 
his friit liad been lavetl, Uiere was given with 
lil)ati()na ol watm*, for tlic untpibJinga of the 
god, and for ilic purpose of (repairing) any thing 
that might Inive bfjeome broken, or torn, and 
to pro\ ide food for the stinhmts and ascetics of 
that place, one sacred shop^f.## 


T 13 another iorm of ^bancajti^ or ‘ hanartiat 

the modern hananjway banajiga\ or ^'bani;bju.\ 'which 
must be the ongmal of, or a corruption of, the JSiinskrit 
bamja, b^yka , 7mrchmit, trader. ^ Jimajigat is 
^vision of the Lingayats ; and ‘ VMana.jiga/ i in Old 
Canarese nravaniga\ means a strict Bhiaiiui 

probably; ‘that which 
has its head^narters in eighteen cities.’ 'the eicDr(\ssiun 
occurs again in Ime 5 of the Miraj inscription, ^ 

3 rnf ® “eamng of this is not apparent. 

ll/The meaning of this is not apparent; ‘ nhatikS is a. 

&1-6 ofhle'MSriBseripl^f^ 

again in lines 

*« ‘ KarepSwre-the last part of the word is probaWv 
connected with ‘ geyyu, giyv!, make, do. P^Damy 

Canarese ^ mmhMga, j^yd- 
accomt<mt,-the MarMH ^ Knl- 


'ip}l‘lron't^‘^ ?^>’ras/V-“tho moaning implied is not 

in th<‘iext iH by euphony for ’fvhieh 
wejiavo ag{un_ ni Imo :i2, and which seem.s to be the saine 
tfO/t ,/[•-*/<yv'f/iff/a cab'ttuinin-brorcr. 

' hot- moaning not apparent. I hav(} met with 
^ in tlie aunn* way in otht-r iusi'riptions 

W>b . to be given hmv to ‘ Vasavm-U; 

whah uieans onhi.arily suborUvnatr to vontroL ins'oh- 
jorc/un, js not appartatt, 

* -‘U''“«iriK not .pparwit. ‘Mitvam’ 

moans , p.reov.s, and ‘ irtlio Kcnitivo singn- 

Sr.' ■ “■ '”** 

\\ See noh‘ I to line 22 of tlie text. 

hast part of the word seems to 
be^trom tint, tin, tiru j sacred, bclumjing to a religiom 

— meaningnot apparent ‘Bak* 

- Canarese ‘ bawd, afactmi, a branch 
fortioir^^f (itndah, and, in inscriptions, the 
I sermce Unds allotted to smh 

of it; but this meaning does 
;iot seem to smt the context here. ^ 
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nnd one pana* on (all) tlie shops, and one pam 
on the sellers of betel-leaves and areca-nnts, and 
one pctfict on the dealers in oil, and one pana. 
on the palanqnin-bearers of the worldf, and ten 
visasl on their tenants, and ten usas on the sixty 
KottaliSj and ten visas on the Bi7itmgu^ who 
were the VasixvciTtis of the city, and one pana on 
all the rent-free lands, and one pa7ia on the 
shop of the gnild of the Mummuri. And fifty 
cultivators, headed by the MthdrisW^ gave one 
ladlefnl of oil on the oil-mills, for the perpetual 
lamp of the god and the lamp oi the Maiha. 


This much did the whole city, assembling to¬ 
gether, bestow. The family of C h a v u n d a- 
chovala shall assist«jf this act of religion. 
To him who excellently preserves it in the same 
manner in which it has been given there shall 
befal the attainment of his desires ; but (as) to 
him who destroys it, he shall sink into the hell 
called M a h a g h 0 r a, with all his lineage, being 
(as guilty as) one who negligently slays Brah¬ 
mans, or tawny-coloured cows, or women, or 
children, or those who wear the linga, at G^nge 
or Gay e or He da ra or Kuruk s h e tr a. 


ACHARYA, THE FRIEKD OF THE STUDENT, AND THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE THREE ACHARYAS. 

BY PEOF. E. G, BHANDAeKAE, ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE. 


When I closed my controversy with Prof. 
Weber on some points connected with the 
MahdhMsJiya, I said I reserved one question 
for discussion on a future occasion, and stated 
my belief that the VdhyapaMya and the Baja- 
iarangint did not afford evidence of the MaM- 
hhdskya having been tampered with by C h a n- 
drficharya and others.* I am very glad 
to see that Prof. Kielhorn has taken up this 
question, and discussed it in a very able and 
thorough manner, in the last number of this 
journal. I agree wit]h all that he has said, 
though I should translate the passage in the 
Vdkyapadiya somewhat differently, but as the 
differences are unimportant, and have no bear¬ 
ing on the main point, it is not necessary to 
state them. 

There are, however, some points alluded to 
by Prof. Kielhorn on which I have been think¬ 
ing for some time. He has shown that the 
word occurring in the first 240 pages 

of the Banaras edition of the MaMbMshyay 
when it is used to denote a specific individual, 
refers to Panini or^Katyayana, but 
never to Patanjaii, except in one instance 
pointed out by N a g o jib h a 11 a. Prof. 
Kielhorn expresses his doubts as regards the 
correctness of Nagoji’s remark, and I also 
think N^gojibhatta is wrong. In a case of this 
kind, the great grammarian, who flourished 
only about a hundred and fifty years ago, can be 

^ * —a pardoulax coin, Kieastire, or weigM. _ 

f ‘ Jagchtiya hdvugaloV —tbe technical meaning is not 
apparent. ,, ■ ^ ' ■ 

X ‘ Flsct’,—explained to me a 9 = ‘<iwddw’, the fouvth 
part of (m mm. In Sanderson's Dictionary we have 
* 'vtsa\ a share, portion, Q%e~sixteenth, and ‘ I'ise^Ji've se&rs. 


no great authority if we can adduce cogent 
reasons for differing from him. And I believe 
there are such reasons in the present case. The 
passage in which the word occurs is this 

1. Chap. I. p. 10«, Banaras lith. ed. 

l fBTfq The 

expression occurs in several 

places in the Mahdhlidshya, in all of which we 
have to understand K a t y a y a n a by the term 
For instance — 

2. 1.4, p. 271, Banaras lith. ed. fq^Tf- 

if? i rra^q'.- 

3. II. 1, p, 316fi5:—&c, as above rr?[p^q: 

4 II. 4 . p. 401 :-“crl^q f^^rrffNrrf^r 
^ ^ 


■ fi^ I rRTV’T! ' 


III.3,p. 


iW I 


6. ni. \ p. 97a 

iTijHrrTwirfTirr I 

7. IV. 3,p. 76 :—(asin 2and 3) 

8 . TV. 3, p. 

IffT I HWT: ffir I 


§ —meaning not jknowii. 

11 meaning not known ;hnt possibly it is con¬ 
nected with ‘ m6yu\ to graze, ‘ m^vu, pasfvragi-. 

.ojf i.e., * shall ensure the preservation of.’ 

* Incl. Ant vol. IT. p. 240. 
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9. V. 1, p. 12rr|sq fc- 

r>%i¥H' WTPrra'i 

10. V.l,p.l9:—I:sirf^3rra-qi|-q-fp:qg^|fl- fffj- 

fr^#: fi%l 

11. V. 3,p. 55a :—5;5^j■^3rl^^f[■Tf%^rr%frq1f^r- 

^r%^ I sRnrr#: ^rRrqrr^firV 

^?r ?fw I 

Now we see that in. all these instances the 
sentence indicated by ||%, which stands in the 
place of an object to the verb is a 

vdrtika, for it is explained just before by Patan- 
jali, as all vdriihas are.f Hence the expression 
3n'^4: refers unquestionably to 

Katyayana. Are we then to understand that 
in the first only out of these eleven passages 
it refers to Patanjalir Surely the evidence 
afforded by the other ten, occurring as they do 
in different parts of the MaMhMshya, is suffi¬ 
cient to warrant us in declaring that in No. 1 also 
the expression refers to Katyayana. The reason 
why Nagojibhatta understands Patanjali 
by the term dcMrya here is this .-—The author 
of the Ittihdblidshyi tells us in his comments on 
the vdrtika ' siddhe sabddrtha’ &o. that the 
word siddha has been used at the beginning 
for the sake of mahgala, i.e. because it is an 
auspicious term, and such a term used at the 
beginning of a sdstru, conduces to the suoce.ss 
of that sdstra. The beginning, then, of the 
sdttra composed by Katyayana, i.e. the first of 
hiso^rti&as, is siddhe sabddrtha &o. If so, all 
that precedes this vdrtiJca, including the apho¬ 
risms in which the uses of grammar are given, 
is not the work of Katyayana. These aphorisms, 
therefore, are to be ascribed toP at an j ali him¬ 
self and hence the Acharya who sets forth the 
usesofgrammar is theauthoroftheiLfa74d6//^s/jyo. 
Toithis it may be replied that these aphorisms 
are simply introductory, while the regular sds<m 
begins with siddhe sabdartha (fee. The provision 

Bantras ed. in the last pas- 
SwI not given separately from the thd- 

sitya, qn.it. B is, however, so given in an old MS. in mv 

rtfoTtn-; Pat. gives the substance of 

the v&rtiU and does not quote it. It is not necessary to 
discuss at len^ thejnestion how a v&rtika is to he ^dis° 
tinguished. It IS sufficient to state that one unfailing cri- 
paraphrased or explained by PatoialL 
Bemuse, (1) the very f^t that it is so paraphrased shows 
^t it must be the_ wort of another person than the one 

mantirtn^k4^°s® Pataigall himself incidentally 

mentions iv^ty^yana as the author of some of these anho^ 

(see 1.101a, 

I ^ while he speaks of the author generally as 

many others, without 
naming mim, (3) Faijinis are neyer so mratihrwf^ 

though they may form the subject of a tog diS&d 


_ for Dicth^ciJ/d is tiiorBioro nia'd.G in tliis, and. not in 
the preceding ones, just as Panini secures man- 
gala in the first of his regular sUras, viz. vrid-- 
dhirddaick, arid not in the praiydMra sfitrm. 
There is, therefore, no iinproprietj in ascribing 
these iiiti'odiictorj aphorisms to Katyayana. 
And the whole manner in which they are stated 
and explained by Patanjali, and the evidence 
of the ten passages containing the expression 
<^c., require that we should so 
aseribe them to him. 

If, then, Krityayana is the Acharya alluded 
to in passage No. 1, this passage and the few 
lines that precede it enable us to determine the. 
character, nature, and object of Katyayana’s 
work. Patanjali tells us that in the times pre¬ 
ceding his own, after a Brahman boy^s u^afia- 
l/ana ceremony was performed, grammar was the 
first thing taught to him, and the study of the 
Veda followed. In his (or rather Katyayana’s) 
time, however, Veda was first taught; and after 
that was gone over, they said the Vedic words 
we have learnt from.*the Vedas, and the words 
current in popular usage we know from that 
usage. Grammar, therefore, is useless.” “For' 
those students,” we are told, “ whose feeling is 
thus opposed, the AchUrya (Katyayana) expoiinds 
thesastra,I (saying) ‘These are the uses, gram¬ 
mar should be studied.’ ” In the comment on 
siddhe sahddHha, &c. we are also told, as remark¬ 
ed above, that Katyayana uses the word siddha at 
the beginning, that it may augur well for the 
“ great stream of the iastm ,’ ’ Ve thus see that 
what Katyayana proposes to himself is the com. 
position or edition of a sdstra, and to attract stu¬ 
dents* to it he explains its uses. And it appears 
to me that the opening words of the MahdbkdsJiy a 
?^are Kfityilyana’s words, and form 
a vartika, notwithstanding what Kaiyata says 
about them. For they are explained by Patan- 
j ali, just a s all mrUlm s are ; and to suppose that 

( 4 ) most of die aphorisms so paraphrased by Patanjali are 
expressly called ‘V^rtikiis by Kaiyata and other gramma¬ 
rians. Very rarely the dicta of other ichdryas are also 
paraphrased, but they are introduced hy such an expres¬ 
sion asaTqr.Sfr^ indicative of tlio authorship; while no 
1 ™ introducing'a 'V&ftika* Prof, 

(ioldstucker does not seem to have called this criterion in 
question. 

«it. understands by the term Sdstra here 

tne explanation of the uses of. grammar.’’ But there is 
no reason to restrict the'term thus. Besides, the explana- 
tion ot the uses of grammar” can with no proprikybe 
called a sUstra, Before and after, Patenj^h Se t?rm 
m tne sense of the whole science of grammar. £(Si>stra also 
properly signifies a rule.” It is, however, hnmateriai to 
the argument lu the text in what sense we take it. 
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this alone of similar aphorisms was composed b j directly, and that of Piinini indirectly, was wha t 
him, and commented on with all the formality Patanjali proposed to himself. He himself 
of a scholiast, is, I think, unreasonable. There explains what the duties of one who undertakes 


appears no reason why in this particular case this task are. “ Not only,” says he, “ does the 
Patanjali should have resorted to this plan. If division of a sutra into the individual words 
he wanted to say that he now began the Sahcld- which compose it constitute vydklymia, but ex- 
imsdsanasdstra^ he might have done so more ample, counter-example, and the vrords to be 
directly than by composing an aphorism and understood or supplied, all these taken together 
commenting on it.§ make up mjdkJiijdna,'’f To explain the mrtihas 

Prom the passages quoted above, it seems thus in detail, to discuss the and oc- 

that'the verb anvdchzshte is used by Patan- casionally to give supplementary rules 
jali ..as characteristic of the work of Kiityayana, where necessary, was Patanjali’s main object, 
as describing specihcally what he did. His and not to refute Katyayana. 

own work Patanjali calls vydkhydna, and fre- Now, if we look into the Mahahlmshydy we 
quently uses the verb vydkliydsydmah)^ There is shall find this view of the relations of the three 

another word that is used in controversial wri- Munis amply confirmed. In fact, the instances 

ting, and occurs i'll the also, which in which there is no refutation of one by 

is derived from the same root, viz. another, but simply an explanation of the 

The diffei'ence in the senses of these words words, or the bearing of the words, of the earlier 

must be due to the prepositions or upasargas sage by the later one, are so many that it is dif- 

that are used in each case. Fratydkhydna is dealt to see how any other view can he main- 


speaking against or x'efuting a thing; vydkhjdria 
is speaking about a things or away, in varied 
ways, in , detail, of a thing, i,e. writing a com¬ 
mentary on it, and 'anvdkliydna must mean 
speaking in accordance with, agreeably to, or to 
the- same priirpose as a thing. The word is used 
with reference to Ktityayana in other forms in 
two other places, where it is contrasted with 
teaching something new.®(f If, then, it properly 
denotes what Katyayana did mostly, if not alto¬ 
gether, with reference to Panini’s sdtras, Ms 
work must be in accordance, in keeping, in liar- 
niony with Panini’s, i.e, explain, develop, or 
support the latter. That the word anvdkliydna 
is peculiarly applicable to Katyayana’s work is 
also confirmed by the fact that this is called 
amdanira in the YdhjapadiyaJ^ Ppr these 
reasons it is clear that Katyayana’s object in 
composing his work was to grammar, 

first, by developing and explaining Panini, and 
then supplementing him, and not “ to find fault 
with him,” as the late Prof, Goldstucker thought. 
The vyikhydna of the work of this author 


§ It.is only modem authors tliat say that the mrtikas 
with siMhe SahMrtM, &G. 

il MaMhUshya, I. p. 13a, I. p. 42, I. p. 49, HI. C/u, 
and many other places* ^ , 

T I. IP* 32a & I 

I P- 

?rlr I fi^ i itt 

jai ^ A. TV o(- 

* Prof. Kielhom’s article, Ind. Ant vol. V. p. 24/, 


notes- 


tained. Not to go very far for the present,, 
none of the eleven passages quoted above con¬ 
tains or is followed by a refutation, wMe they 
all give some explanation. No. I explains why 
Katyayana gives the uses of grammar; in No. 
2 Katyayana is spoken of as making a rule 
calculated to restrict the operation of another 
laid down by himself. In the vdrtiha in No. 3, 
Katyayana tells us that another vdftika of his, 
which is likely to supersede Pan.- VIII. 1. 24, 
ought not to do so; in the one in No. 4 he explains 
the word anvddesa used in Piin. II. 4. 32 ; in 
that in No. 5 he tells us in what relation the 
words hartri and karman occurring in Pan. 
In.'S. 127 are to he taken; in the one in No. 6 
he explains Pan. III. 3. 141, and clears a doubt 
that naturally arises; in that in No. 7 he says 
that a vdrtiha of his should not supersede Pan. 
IV. 3. 6; in the one in No. 8 he explains the 
w'ord etayoJi occurring in Pan. IV. 3. 148; in 
that in No. 9 he tells ns that the words dvi and 
fri occurring in Pan. V. 1. 30 are to be taken 
on to the next sutra only, i.e. they apply to 

t T sqT?o3q[r^ f^TTrC. i 

sqf?o3q-p^ I T. p. 18a,. By the way, this p^sa^re 
justifies those who ascribe the examples contained in the 
MaMhMshya to PatanjaH, and draw historM inferences 
from them with regard to his age and other matters. 
For we are here told that it is the bnsmess of the author 
of vyaJehydohd to give examples. There is little reason, 
then, to 'suppose that the examples were Handed down 

from the time of P^pini or Katyiyana. 
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these two sidras alone; in that in No. 10, 
that the termination given in the last sfdra 
is to be bronght on to this, and not the one in 
the previous and in No. 11 the mrtika 

explains to what the pronoun eiayoh occurring 
in V. 3. 20 refers. 

But let us examine the BJukkya more closely. 
In the mrtikas on I. 2,1 Katyayana explains 
that what Panini means by saying that certain 
terminations are j%cT and is, that before those 

terminations, those rules are to be applied to the 
preceding roots that are laid down with re¬ 
ference to such terminations as have actually 
got an indicatory ^ or ^ in them,— i.e. Panini 
attributes the properties 1%?^ or j%r^ to those 
terminations, though they have not got ^ or ^in 
them. Before coming to this conclusion, how¬ 
ever, the author of the'z;ar;^i^as refutes three other 
ways of taking this and the following siltras that 
may be suggested. Katyayanathen gives reasons 
why is attributed to some terminations, 
and to others, and why one same property 
f%rsr or is not mentioned with regard to all. 
In all this Patanjali confines himself to a de.. 
tailed explanation of the vdrtijpas, and there is no 
refutation of any one of them. 

On I. 4. 14 there is only one vdrtika in which 
Katyayana explains why the word anta is used 
in the sutm, and infers that in other $utms 
in which technical terras are defined, those terms 
signify only the terminations that may have been 
mentioned, and not the words ending with those 
terminations,—i.e. for instance, signifies only 

the terminations tava and tama, and not gmrt 
tara or gaurUama, Patanjali does not make 
any adverse remark, but explains the mtrtika. 
On III* 1.134, Katyayana remarks that the last 
termination acli must be stated generally as 
applicable to all roots, because there are 
such forms as hhma and s^iva. Why, then, 
does Papini lay down the gana Pack .nl 
others, and teach the addition of the termi¬ 
nation to. those roots ? Katyayana himself tells 
us, it is because in this way he may be able to 
add some indicatory letter or anuhandhas to 
some of the roots, and to prevent the appli¬ 
cation of special rules to others. On the next 
the author of the vdrUkas remarks that 
the termination ha, should be taught as ap¬ 
plicable to the roots indicated in the sutra, 
only when they have a preposition prefixed; 
for when without a preposition, the roots 


have forms made up by the addition of another, 
which necessitates the change of the vowel to 
its gima. Then lie Iiimself ans wers this by say¬ 
ing, “No, it should not be so taught, because 
we have such-forms as hudJia and others,” i.e, 
forms made up by the addition of ha. On 
III. 2, 12o, the first two vitriihas require that 
the use of the present tense (hhavauti) should 
be taught in cases which the sdtra is supposed 
not to include; in the last three, we are told 
that the siltra does extend to these eases also, 
and i^easons are given to show how it does. 
Patanjali has no adverse remark. 

In all these instances, Katyayana simply 
gives an or explanation of the siltras, 

and Patanjali agrees with him; and such in¬ 
stances^ may be multiplied to any extent. Of 
course, it is not to be denied that often there 
I are adverse criticisms on Panini, and that .Pa¬ 
tanjali defends him and refutes Kitjayana, t.e. 
makes ‘p)ctiydhli>y(i)ui as well as vydkhydtia of 
the vdrUkas. But Patanjali not seldom refutes 
Panini also, 'oa. makes pratydkkydna of the su- 
iras, the expression occur¬ 

ring pretty often. On the other hamChe often 
says with regard to the vdriikm, &c. 

To show the nature of the (innt Hoamentary 
gcnciallj' as rcg'Jirds this subject, Iwiil here give 
a short ana1lysi.s of a portion of the Hhdshya on 
the any/ddJakara in the order in wliitdi ilie siltras 
occur there, not hero scdccting my iiisianco.s. 

1. VI. 4, L K. settles the meaning of 

the gen. eT|Fr; Pat. does not refute, K. gives 

tlse objects of the angddhikdr>.(, and says that 
they may be attained otherwise tlmn by imving 
such an wlhiJcara. Pat. agrees, while Kaiyata 
re-establishes that tulhikdrit. 

2. In VI. 4.2, K. rameean objection and 
answers it. Pat, accepts this explanation, but 
proposes also another. 

3. In VL 4. 3, K, justifies the use of 
for affftf; Pat. does not-refute, 

4% ^ VI. 4. 12. K. in the vdrtikas 

explains thi.s sdfrtt in a manner to avoid the 
lengthening of the penultimate vowel of 
nece.ssitated by the sdtra arjJffflfaK* & 0 . VI. 
'4.15» 

'&c. VI 4 14 K. finds fault;- 

Pat. agrees. ■ 

Q- &c. VI. 4. 16. K. finds fault, not 

explicitly but tacitly. Pat. avoids the objection 
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by re-arranging tlie siitra. A varliha on anotiier 
point is refated by Pat. 

7: &c, YL 4. 19. K., shows that if 

comes down to this sutra, ^ must he in- 
serfced in the siUra &e. VIII. 2. 36, and 

it must have i.e. prefixed to it. This is 
done in that sdtra. The vctrtihas therefore ex¬ 
plain that does come down. Pat. does not 
refute. 

8. &c. VI. 4. 22. K. refers to his 

explanation of the objects of considering a gram¬ 
matical operation to be given under VI. 
1. 8b, explains the sense of and gives the 
objects of the sifirKPlTO:* These last, Pat. 
shows, may be attained in other ways, and thus 
makes of them. Then objections to 

this adhikdm are raised by K., and answered by 
Pat. explaining* as equivalent to 

Then follows a vdrtiJca stating cases in which, 
when we take this adUMra to extend to the 
beginning of hliddhikdra^ we arrive at incorrect 
forms; and another giving other cases when 
the same result ensues, if we take it to extend to 
the end of that adhi/cdra. Pat. refutes these 
vdrtikas by showing that the correct forms are 
arrived at, whether we take the one or the other 
as the limit of the adhikdra. 

9. &c. VI, 4. 23. '^Q vdrtikas. 

10. &c. VI. 4. 24. There are five 
supplementary or corrective vdrtikas, two of 
which are refuted by Pat. 

11. &c. VI. 4. 34. The vdrtika is re¬ 
futed by re-casting the stUra* 

12. &c. VI. 4. 37. VI.-4-38, as it is, 
would lead to wrong forms. K. therefore pro¬ 
poses to re-cast these two f Pat. does not object. 

13. VI. 4. 40. Two supplementary 
vdTiikas; neither refuted by Pat. 

14- &c. VI. 4. 42- Pat. discusses the 

connection of and in the end divides the 
sdtm into two, so as to render the use of ^ un¬ 
necessary. Then follows an explanatory vdr- 
Uka, which is discussed and defended by Pat. 
at great length. ■ .■ 

13, &c. VI. 4. 45, Pat. says the 

word 3p=q‘cfC^z|‘f might well have been omitted in 
this sdtray as unnecessary. “ Another’ ’ says that 
even the word c^fq;^ might be omitted. There 
is no vdrtika. 

16. ^'6. A hdrikdy very 

likely by Pat . himself, gives the purposes of this 


adhikdra; and they are discussed in detail 
afterwards. ]!lo vdrtikas. 

17. "^I- 4. 47. Some explanation bv 
Pat. . Then follow three vartihas on a certain 
point, which are refuted by Pat. 

18. spTj* VI. 4. 48. Ydrtika refuted by 
taking as equivalent to 

19. qqq* fcT: VL 4. 49. K. gives the undesir¬ 
able effects of taking qr as two letters y and «, 
and of taking it as y only. Pat. says one may 
take it either way; and the faults pointed out 
by K. are explained away. 

20. VI. 4.51. Pat. decides that the 

word in this sutra is unnecessary, and 

explains the next sutra in a manner to avoid 
the objections that may arise. He also recasts 
VI. 4. 55. There is no. rarfiAja. 

21. f^grqf tf? VI. 4. 52. K discusses, and 
explains the reason of using the word here. 
Pat. says this v7ord, and even the whole sutra, 
might) be omitted, and recasts VII. 2. 26 in a 
manner to include the sense of this. A vdrtika 
follows, which is refuted. 

22. VI. 4. 55. There are three 
vdrtikas showing what rules should be laid down 
if we should have as an unddi termination, 
and what if fg*. These last are actually laid 
down by Panini, says-Pat. 

23. &Q. VI. 4.56. K. brings objec¬ 
tions to tbe reading and settles that it 

should be Pat. does not object. 

24. VL 4. 57. should have its 

indicatory sign cT here, observes K., to prevent 
the application of this rule to Pat. 

applies the paribMshd &c.- and 

intes the vdrtika. 

25. VI. 4. 62. Pat. discusses at 
great length the relations of the words 

Iand Then, in a kdrikd which must be 

attributed to- him, are set forth the purposes of 
attributing to these terminations after 

I these roots. This is followed by vartikas, in the 
I first of which the reason for the use of the word 
; given, and in the second we are told 

! that prevails over the sutra which lays 

I down q»<^asa substitute for in the precative. 
The next two provide that the substitutes for f ;q, 
f i 0 ‘ g-Oy and f to study, which are used before 
iu the aorisfc, should not be used here. This, 
we are told, follows from the context of this. 
sutra. No adverse remarks from Pat, 
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W 0 tliiis see (1) that} Katjayana ©xpiains and 
supports tke sutras, sometimes by raising ques¬ 
tions about tbem and answering them, some¬ 
times without resorting to this procedure ; (2) 
that he amends them, and thus must be under¬ 
stood to criticize them, or find fault with them ; 
and (3) that he supplements them. Patanjali 
(1) comments on the vdrtihas in accordance 
with his own definition of vydhhydna; (2) 

agrees with K%ayana; (3) refutes him ; (4) 
recasts Panini’s sutms; (5) affirms that they, or 
a word or words in them, are not wanted, even 
in cases when Katyayana justifies them or de¬ 
fends Panini; (6) discusses and explains su¬ 
tms or words in them, notwithstanding -that 
there is no vdrtiha ; and (7) gives supplement¬ 
ary rules called ishtis^ which, however, occur very 
rarely, very little being left for him to do in this 
respect, by his predecessors. It will thus appear 
thatin writing the VC Katyayana did “mean 

to justify and to defend the rules of Panini” also, 
and that a vdrtiha is often “ a commentary 
which explains;” and that the MaMbhdshja 
contains such varied matter, arguments of such 
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length, so consistent, so well connected, and so- 
subtle, that it by no means deserves tbe title of 
“ a skilful compilation of the views of Panini’s 
critics and of their refutation by Patanjali,” or 
of a “ mere refutation of Katyayana,” or of “ a 
synopsis of arguments for and against the details 
of Panini’s system, or a controversial manual.”* 
The only tenable theory is that Katy^ana’s” 
work is an edition of Panini with . notes, expla¬ 
natory, critical, and supplementary; and that 
Patanjali’s is a commentary on this edition, ex¬ 
plaining in detail the notes of Katyjiyana, but 
discussing at length all paints connected with the' 
system of Panini and with grammar generally, 
whether Katyayananotices them or not, in a man¬ 
ner favourable or otherwise to his author. The 
object of both was the same, viz. to teach gram¬ 
mar by following and explaining the system of 
Panini, endeavouring to perfect it, even though 
this sometimes required a remodelling of his 
sutms or their entire refutation, and to complete 
it by supplying the omissions and bringing up 
the knowledge of Sanskrit grammar conveyed 
thei'ein to their own times. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE PRINCIPAL ChIvADA SETTLEMENTS 

IN GUJARAT. 

BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON. 


After the accession of M u 1 r a j S 0 1 a h k i to 
the throne of P a tan, and the subsequent expul¬ 
sion of the C h a V a d a s, in about a.d. 942, one of 
the queans of S a m a n t s i n g h C h a v a d a, by 
tribe a Bhatiani, fled to her father’s house at 
Jesalmer with her infant son, then a child of a 
year old. This boy was named A h i p a t, and 
■when he grew to man’s estate he became a for¬ 
midable outlaw, and used to ravage the Patau 
dominions. He conquered nine hundred villages 
in K a c h h, and built M 0 r g a d h, which he 
made the seat of his government, and here, con¬ 
solidating his rule, he reigned for many yeai's. 
He was succeeded by his son V i k r a m. s i, whose 
son was napaed V i bh u r a j a. Vibliuraja was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son T a k u 1 j i, whose son and suc¬ 
cessor was & es h kar an j i, S e s h kar a nj i 
was succeeded by his son W 4 g h j i, who was 
succeeded by his son Akheraja, and Ak- 
her4jaby his sonTejsi, Tejsi by Karam- 
8ingh, Karamsingh by T a k h a n s'ingh, 
Takhansingh by As'karanji, Askaranji by 
M o k a m s i n g h, and Mokamsingh by P u n- 
jaji. Punjaji lived in the reign of Saltan 


A 1 a u’ d-d in K h i 1 j i (1295-1315), whoso 
viceroy ruled at Patan. 

The K 0 1 i s of the V* 1 s- a i n a g a r districts 
were at this time very troublesome to the 
Muhammadan, viceroy, and were continually 
plundering the Patan district. When the J h a- 
d e j 4 8 extended their sway in K a c h h they 
drove out Punjaji Chavada, who weni, to the 
village of D h a r p u r a, near Baroda, and there 
acquired a choi^dsi or holding of eighty-four 
villages. But in Alagh Khan’s conquest of 
Gujarat, in about a.d. 1306;, Dharpura was 
conquered and made part of the crown domi¬ 
nions; and Punjaji now attached-himself to the* 
viceroy at Patan, and served him faithfully in 
the hope of obtaining a grant of land. The 
viceroy, a foreigner, was only too glad to avail 
himself of Punjaji’s services and local know¬ 
ledge, which were invaluable to him, and sent 
him against the V i s a 1 n a g a r K 0 1 i s at the 
head of 16,000 men. Punjaji marched with this 
force to Abas an, where he consulted the local 
astrologers (joshis) and other Brahmans as to 
the success of his enterprise. They advised him 
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imanimouslj to attack the Kolis next daj, aad 
propliesied tkat lie would infallibly be victorious, 
and d':«pated one of tlie.r number to accompany 
him. Punjaji promised to accept the Brahman 
as his spiritual adviser and family priest 
(gor), and next morning, starting at daybreak, 
marched suddenly on D ii b r a, where he surprised 
and slew the Koli chief Visaldeva; from Diibrii 
hemarchedto G o j p a r i u and there slew Gopal: 
from thence he advanced to Lodrfi, where he 
killed Lai; and from Lodra to W a r s o d a, 
where he killed Wachraj. By these successive 
defeats he entirely subdued the Kolls, and re¬ 
duced the district between Yisalnagar and Ka d i 
(then called V i s a 1 v a d a) to order. 

On his return to Pa^n the viceroy bestowed 
on him 248 villages under Yisalnagar, and 62 
other villages, in all 300 villages. Punjaji now 
established his ffadl at Ab a s an (or Ambasan)* 
and resided there. He granted the villages of 
Devrasanand Stibhasanf to Charans, 
and gave twelve villages to his half-brother 
Viramdeva. He gave also twelve villages to 
one of his followers called Rana Bhim. These 
were situated in the M 0 u(?) district. On an¬ 
other follower, called Vijal Dabhi, he bestowed 
fourteen villages, while to Jetsi Parmarhegave 
the village of G a k h u-D e 1 w a r. He gave 
also the village of H i 1 w u to his Solahki fol¬ 
lowers, and bestowed many fields on other men 
of less repute. 

^ Raja P unj aj i reigned for forty-six years at 
Ambiisan; he had two sons, Mesfiji and Van- 
virji. M e s a j i built the town of M e s a n a, 
and his mother Padmavati constructed the large 
tank called the P a d a m a a g a r at that place. 
Mesaji had no male issue, and “was succeeded by 
his brother Van vir ji, who also had no son 
until he consulted a Briihman whose surname w'as 
Ra val. The Brahman told him he was sonless 
through Mahadeva’s anger, whom he had of¬ 
fended, but that he would intercede for him on 
condition that if he obtained a son through his 
intercession he shonld call him Raval. Yan- 
virji agreed to this, and about a year afterwards 
a son was born, to him, whom he named 
H a r b a d s i n g h B a v a 1, and from that day 
the 0 ha va da Ra vals have continued the 
title. 

Harbadsingh granted to Bhats the two villages 
^ Amb^san is a 'village of Kadi under H. H. the 

G'&ikw&'b ' ' 
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I of B eru and Derr u. He was succeeded by 
I liisson JayasiughRaval, whohad three 
sous, Isaidas, Surajmalji, and Samautsingh,—> 
who divided the paternal estate, and set up their 
gadis Ambod, Warsodfi, and Mansa 
respectively, and for a few years the two elder 
sons made J o t a n a and Lech their chief seats. 
Lech is a village of the Kadi pargana, but the 
gddi was soon moved to WarsodL The 
Chavada chiefs of Mansa and Warsoda, however, 
to this day hold wdntds in Lech and Ambasan. 

In the Ambodhouse,Isardas was succeeded by 
Jus son Yaransi, who was succeeded by his son 
Singhoji. Singhoji had seven sons, who divided 
his cliordsi among them, each taking twelve 
villages. Thus Jayamalji, Kanji, and Adaji took 
Ambod and thirty-six villages among them; 
Jeaaji received tvvelve villages and took up his 
residence at Yas a j i; Sujoji received twelve- 
villages and resided at B h o t a n a Hansji 
received twelve villages and resided at K a r a'; 
and Sangoji received twelve villages and resided 
at K am an a. The above are the principal 
divisions of the Chavadas of Ambod. 

Surajmalji, of the VTa r s o d a brauchrhad a 
son named Punjaji, who dug the Rawaliu Talao 
at Mas ana. Punjaji had two sons, Sav- 
dasji and Sisaji, of whom^ the latter succeeded 
him. Sisaji was succeeded by bis son Sadul 
Raval, whose son was Gangaji. Gangaji was a 
devotee of the goddess Uma, who told him to 
ask for' a boon, on which he asked for a son. 
The goddess replied that he would obtain a son 
if he moved his seat from Mesana to Warsoda, 
and bathed daily in the Sabarmati river for one 
month. Gangaji accordingly left Mesanli and 
established Ms seat at W ars o da, and there 
in Sam vat 1565 (a. v . 1509 ) two sons were 
born to bim, whom he named Askaranji and 
Jagtoji, of whom Askaranji succeeded Mm. 
Jagtoji’s descendants are now in the village of 
P 0 1 h a. Askaranji had four sous, viz. Rarndfis, 
Kaloji, Ratansingh, and Wachraj. In Kaloji’s 
branch one Khumiinsingh, who settled at Ma- 
n i k p u r, was a famous man in his time. The 
descendants of Ratansingh are to be found at 
Wadu, and those of Wachraj afe Ahajol. 
Ramdas had three sons, viz. Mansinghji, Puram- 
math, and Keshavji. Two of these had no issue, 
and the estate fell to Keshavji, who adopted 

t Dewr^san and Subhilsan are villages of tbe Kadi 
pargani\, and are still held by Ohkansr 
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Bilmuknnd'Ptiri as-"Ms religions preceptor, and 
granted him the village of G n n m a, which his 
successors on the gddi still hold. 

Keshavji was succeeded by -his son Dayal- 
dasji, who had eight sons, viz. Girdhardasji, 
Haribhramji, and Ajabsingh by one mother, 
and Rnpsingh, Harandas, Gumansingh, Prathi- 
r%', and Hamirji by another. The descendants 
of Haribhramji settled in E a n g p n r. Two of 
them, Hariji and Jagoji, were famous men in 
their time. Ajabsingh’s descendants settled in 
Galthali. The descendants of Rupsingh are 
still in W a r s 0 d a, though not on the gddij 
which fell to Girdhardfisji, the eldest son. The 
descendants of Harandas and Gumansingh are 
to be found at L a k h a g a d h. Prathiraj and 
Hamirji left no issue. Girdhardasji had four 
sons, viz. Apaji, Jasoji, Kirtaji, and Amarsingh ; 
of whom Apaji and Jasoji had no male issue, 
and Amarsingh succeeded his father. Amar- 
singh was succeeded by Bhimsiagh, usually called 
Badsingh, and on hisdeath, in Samvat 1836 (a.d. 
1780) his wife Malpuri became a salt. He was 
succeeded by his son Eatansingh, and he by Ms 
son Motisingh, whose two sons, Kisor Singh and 
Lalsingh, are the present chiefs of War s o da. 

Of the M a ^ s a branch the most celebrated 
chieftains were Indarsingh and Karsinghji; the 
former was a contemporary of Damaji Gaikwad, 
who on one occasion unsuccessfully besieged 
Mansi. The following couplet records Indar- 
singh^striumph:— 

“ Dama, raise the siege, or Indarsingh will 
kill you ; 

liot Mansa alone, or he will bum your tents.” 

The following poetry commemorates the taking 
of L a b a d by Harsinghji of Mansi r-— 

^ 'irarerfr wm 

(^) ^ 


?rq*rcr ; 

m mr, 
awqr ; 
qqit* qr^r, 

iTSTf^^rf ^ ; 

3 ?fH 37^^; 

^ ^ w, 

fr^ll 

He deprived millions of kings of their pro¬ 
perty, and did not obey the written orders 
passed by the Subaha. 

Havana lost the kingdom of Lanka in conse¬ 
quence of his having incensed Eama. 

In like manner the great lion Raja Narsingh was 
roused; 

He^ the mountain lord, put himself at the head 
of an army of both cavalry and infantry. 
Having come in front of his enemies’ line he 
fought a battle, and in a moment took posses¬ 
sion of Lavad; 

By firing muskets and guns he set fire to house 
after house. 

0 performer of austerities, and the descendant 
of Parbatesa! 

It was by thy prowess that the Kotwals fled 
away to jangles and mountains, 

And that six villages, with their suburbs, yere 
set on fire, and the pride of the Mehwists 
was greatly humbled. 

On hearing of this all were 'terrified, while he 
returned to his house like the king of the 
Obiorasi.” 

These petty chieflams of Mlnsi and WarsodI 
are thus lineally descended from Vanrij 
G h IV a d I, who is said to have founded Pitan 
in A.n. 746, and their alliance is eagerly sought 
even at the present day; and these petty hold¬ 
ings represent almost the only trace of the royal 
line of the Chivadfis, once so famous. Yet 
their successors, the Chiilukyas, though they 
held the throne for nearly four centuries, have 
left but few of their descendants in the pro¬ 
vince over which they once ruled. Indeed the 
chieftainships of Lunavada, Sin and,. 
B h a d a r w i, and T h a r a d are the only ones 
of any note in Gujarit at the present day which 
boast the Solafiki blood. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE RIGHT-HAND AND THE LEFT-HAND 
CASTES. 

To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary^ 

I venture to place at your disposal such infor¬ 
mation as I have been able to obtain respecting 
right-hand and left-hand castes. 

In a village named SathurPeriil,mthe zilla 
of Chitttir (Madras Presidency) there reside a 
large number of the P a n c h a 1 a r, or five classes 
of mechanics, styling themselves Yisva Br4h- 
manfe, having the title * Acharya’ affixed to their 
names, and they wear the thread. They not only 
set up these claims for themselves, but they assert 
them to be the natural rights of the five classes of 
mechanics throughout the south. Those com¬ 
monly called Brahmans they regard as impure, and 
they style them foreigners. They further assert 
that originally there were five Yedas, but that 
Yeda-Vyasan and other Eishis made of them but 
four, and in a similar manner they corrupted, inter¬ 
polated, or abridged other sacred writings. 

It would appear that the community of P a n- 
ch^lar at Sathur-P eriil were in the habit of 
performing their own sacred rites, marriages, &c. 
Ac., by one of their number who acted as guru. 
The pwoMia Brahman of the place, however, deter¬ 
mined to put an end to this, and accordingly, when 
a marriage was about to take place, with a strong 
party, he pulled down the marriage panddl dm.d en¬ 
tailed much loss upon the family of the Panchalar, 
who insisted on his right as a Y i s v a Brahman to 
solemnize the marriage. It was subsequently 
arranged to inquire into the respective rights of 
the contending parties before a panch^yat, which 
was accordingly done, and the panchdyat decided 
in favour of the Panchalar. The Brahmans would 
.not submit to this decision, whereon the other side 
appealed to the magistrate, who directed them to 
seek redress in the civil court at Chitthr, which 
they accordingly did, and a day was fixed for 
hearing the case. Both parties were required 
to deposit such documents as they intended to cite 
in support of their claim. The Panchalar deposited 
some, hut the Brahmans none. The court decided 
in favour of the Panch§»lar, and granted them 
damages. 

The PanchMar at Madras decided on publishing 
the case from beginning to end, for the information 
of their people throughout the country. The 
book has gone through a second edition (in Tamil), 
and from it I have extracted the foregoing. The. 
book is in the shape of a dialogue between a cham¬ 
pion of the Panchdlar and a champion of the 
Brihmans, and the discussion is carried on with 
the bitterest acrimony. Many subjects are dis- 
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cussed, and some with considerable ability. Ad 
length the Brahmanputs the following question 
‘‘ 0 Panchdlar (he mentions the name), how comes 
it that you range yourself on the side of the left- 
hand caste ?” (I abridge the reply.) “ In the time 
of the S 0 r e n Eaja P arimalaii, Yeda-Yyasan 
endeavoured to induce the king to allow his family 
to perform the sacred offices for the royal ffimily; 
but the Eaja declined, saying, ‘The Panchalar 
(Yisva Brdhmans) perform them very well,’and he 
desired Yyasan to take his l^ave. 

“ The Eaja died shortly afterwards, rnd his bro¬ 
ther succeeded him, whereupon Yyasan made 
another attempt to have his family appointed, but 
the new king repelled him rudely. Yyasan then 
went to the illegitimate son of the late Eaja, and by 
false stories stirred him up against the Eaja and the 
Panchalar, and obtained from him a promise that 
he should be made priest of the royal family on 
condition of his deposing the Eija, and raising him 
t o the throne. Accordingly the king was murdered 
I while out hunting, and the illegitimate son was 
raised to the throne. Once established on the 
throne, he endeavoured to fulfil his promise to 
Yeda-Yyasan without ofiending the Panchalar: 
so he tried a compromise by dividing the. sacred 
offices between them,—an arrangement that the 
Panchdlar refused to submit to; whereon they were 
dismissed, and Yeda-Ty^san and his friends were 
duly installed in office. This led to unpleasant 
consequences, as the people refused to cultivate 
because the religious ceremonies were no longer 
performed by the Panchalar, Yyasan; therefore, 
to secure success to his plans, got the king to 
declare that all people who supported Mm should 
be designated the right-hand caste, and that those 
who sided with the Panchalar should be called 
the left-hand caste. 

“A neighbouring Eaja, hearing of this, assem¬ 
bled his forces and marched against Kalin gain 
E%*a and captured him. The conqueror is described 
as executing theE^ja, for dismissing the Panchalar 
and appointing Yyasan and his friends to perform 
sacred offices, and for dividing the people into 
right and left hand castes, 

“ Y y a s a n and his party fled to K a s i and con¬ 
sulted the Brfihman Eishis, who are represented 
as upbraiding him for his misconduct toward the 
Panchalar, for his literary forgeries, and for his 
opposition to Yishnn. Yyasan denied this lat¬ 
ter, apparently from fear, but on being pressed 
with the charge, he raised his right hand toward 
heaven and swore that Yishnn was the only true 
god. The Eishi, disgusted with his duplicity, 
drew Ms scimetar and cut off the extended right 
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haad of Vyaaan, and from that day a right hand 
is the crest on the Rishis’ banner.” Such is the 
story of the origin of right and left hand castes 
as given in this book. 

There is a book^ in German, not so well known 
as it deserves to be, from which I translate a pas¬ 
sage djwojpos to this subject, viz.:—“The castes 
of the right and of the left hand in Sriringapa- 
t a m deserve notice. The left hand consists of the 
following nine castes: (1) The Panchala r, which 
includes the five classes of mechanics or artificers; 
(2) theOhettLS or merchants-, who say they 
belong to the Vaisya caste : (3) Weavers; (4) Oil- 
millers who drive their mills with two bullocks; ( 5 ) 
the Goll-fir caste,--people who are employed to 
carry money; (6) the Paliw an In caste, (7) the 
Palavantu caste, both cultivators but not 
belonging to the ELarnataka; (8) Hunters; (9) 
Tanners and Shoemakers. The Panch^lar 
command the entire body, but the Tanners are 
their warmest supporters in all difficulties, because 
in matters of dispute they are very adroit. The 
right-hand division consists of eighteen castes, 
yiz (1) The B a m g a r u caste. This embraces 
many occupations and many Hindu sects. They 
are mostly traders or shopkeepers. (2) The 
Wodigaru caste, Sudra cultivators; (3) Oil- 
millers who drive their mill with but one ox; (4) 
the Tailors; (5) the S a n d a r a caste : these are 
Muhammadan artizans ; (6) the Gujarat i caste, 
—merchants from that district; (7) the K a m a t i- 
g aru caste = people of the Yaisya caste; (8) the 
joiner or Jaina; (9) Shepherds and Weavers, 
especially weavers of woollen blankets; (10) Pot¬ 
ters ; (11) Washermen; (12) Palankeen-bearers; 
(13) the Padma= Shalayav^dfi caste, a 
class of weavers ; (14) the Barber caste; (15) the 
Tank-diggers; (16) Painters; (17) the Gul 1 E r u 
caste.—people who herd cows and buffaloes; (18) 
the W h a 11 i a r u caste,—these are the warriors 
of this division; they commonly speak of them¬ 
selves (in the Tamii country) as V al 1 a n g a i s> 
but are the well-known Pariahs. 

“ The origin of the division of the Hindus into 
right and left hand is overlaid with fable. The oldest 
Hindu account attributes it to the goddess K E1 i 
at the founding of Kan ch e veram; and it is 
said that the pagoda there contains a copper plate 
having upon it an inscription that accounts for 
this division of castes. Both sides refer to this 
plate, but neither side* has ever produced it, and 
therefore its existence may be doubted. 

“The castes of which both sides are composed are 
in no way bound by any mutual obligation of reli¬ 
gion or of relationship. The great idea that keeps 
them together appears to be to attain more dignity. 


The right-hand claim exclusive right to have a 
panddl, under which to* perform their marriage 
ceremonies; and they maintain that the^ left-hand 
have no right, in their marriage processions, to 
ride a horse, or to carry a fiag upon which there 
is an image of H a n u m a n. Tiie left-hand assert 
a right to all these, and appeal to the copper plate 
already mentioned, and they further assert that 
to them belongs the higher rank, because the 
goddess placed them on her left side, which in 
India is the place of honour.” Thus far I quote 
from our German author. 

It is diiBficiilt to say what the origin of the divi¬ 
sion was, but it does appear have been caused by 
some person or persons who were strangers to 
Southern India: and from the fact that Muham¬ 
madan artizans form a portion of the right-hand 
division, we may conclude that it cannot boast of 
very great antiquity. These Muhammadans were 
a necessity to the right-hand, because m time of 
fighting no PanchElar would work for them. 

James P, Kearns, 

Missionary, S. P. G. 

THE PHRASE ‘ PANCHA-MAHASABBA.’ 

(See Ind. Ant vol. V. p. 251.)^ 

It may be of some interest to Sir Walter Elliot 
to know that although samadMgata'fanclia^'inahd~ 
icibda is obsolete as a royal title, the termyia/.c/ia- 
^ahda is still in use, and is of frequent occurrence 
in the modern litemture of Braj. Thus in the Bd- 
mdAjana of Tulsi Das, Book I., immediately after the 
324th dolid, in the passage describing the festivities 
connected with Rama’s wedding, occurs the line 
Panch-sahd’dhuni inangal gdnd, 
which is literally ‘ the noise of the five kinds of 
music and auspicious songs.’ A very useful com¬ 
mentary on the poem, published under the auspices 
of the MahErEja of BanEras, gives the following 
explanatory couplet:— 

Tantri, tal, sujhanjh, puni.jano nagara ohar ; 
Pancham phEnke so baje panch-sabd prakar, 
in which the five kinds of music are specified as 
the tantri, or sUdra, the tdl, the jhdnjh, the nahdra, 
and fifthly the trumpet, fife, or other wind instru¬ 
ment. This enumeration, or one differing from it 
in no essential respect, is popularly known; and I 
do not think that any pandit in this part of India 
would hesitate about the meaning of the title 
samadMgata-'pancha-mahd^ahdaylont would at once 
explain it as denoting that the king had a brilliant 
and auspicious court, in which all kinds of music 
were constantly being played. It may also be as 
well to observe that the Hindi text of Ohand is by 
no means so explicit as to the custom of having a 
royal band play five times a day as would appear 


* Ostindien seine QescMchte, Cultur, und seine Bewohner, von PhiUpp van Mokem. 
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from the English translation quoted by Sir Walter 
Elliot. That stands thus:— 

“ With many standards very splendid, 

Song and music playing five times a day; 
Mounting ten thousand horses 
With golden hoofs and jewelled trappings.” 
But the text, as given by the translator himself, is 
as follows: — 

Ghan nisan balm sadd, 

Nad sur punch bajat din. 

Das hazar hay charhat 
Hem nag jatit saj tin.* 
of which a literal rendering would be— 

“ Many instruments of various note, 

A noise of the five kinds of music playing every 
day. 

Mounting ten thousand horses, 

Their trappings broidered with gold and je wels,” 
which, it will be seen, is something very different. 

Further I would observe that nauhat, corre¬ 
sponding precisely to the Hindi ^ahra, certain¬ 
ly means originally ‘a turn,’ Le. the time for 
changing' guard, when the drums were, beat; and 
it is only secondarily that it comes to mean the 
drum itself. As its primary signification has thus 
no connection with music of any kind, it is highly 
improbable that its final syllable should be the 
same with the hut in sachhut and barhut. The 
latter is probably the Greek ^ap^irov \ though 
Baja Siva Prasad tells me that the frame of the 
instrument is shaped like a goose {vata)^ and that 
this is the origin of the name. 

F. S. Growse. 

THE BENDUB CEREMONIES IN SANGLL 

In a former Part of this journal (vol. II. 
p. 335) I made a note of a custom prevailing in the 
Dhlrwad districts, the most prominent features of 
which were certain observances connected with 
cattle on a particular date, and an attempt to 
divine the prospects of the coming crops by means 
of the animals. I have remarked a similar practice 
here (Skigli), but there are points of difierence 
which seem sufficiently interesting to make the 
Bendur custom, as it is called in these parts, worthy 
of being noted. 

The first point of difference is in the time. The 
Kari takes place on Jesht Purnima, while the 
Bendur is celebrated on Ashi-d Purnima,f just 
a month later. The practice here is as follows 
On the previous evening the legs of the cattle are 
washed with water, and they are given for the 
nonce the names of certain propitious stars, such 
as Pusha, Ashlesha, and so on. Their necks are 

* Bisd.n is from the root swu, ‘to sQimd,’ and is not 
the Persian mshd/u, * a banner.* is for iahda, and not 
for iiMhUf hngkis swr IB for svura; din fox din j>ratiy 
‘day by day’ or ‘every day;’ and is not for nakh 


then rubbed with oil, or butter, and turmeric, 
which operation is more important than would 
appear at first sight, as while it is going on the 
important question of the'prospects of the crops 
is solved in the following wayIf the bullock, 
while its neck is being rubbed, passes dung, the 
crops are sure to he good; if it passes urine, they 
will be moderate; and if it does neither, only the 
most scanty crops can be expected. 

On the morning of purnima the cattle are 
washed, their horns and often their bodies are 
coloured with Mo (a kind of red earth), and they 
are decked with bells, silver and brass chains, and 
garlands of flowers. They are then worshipped 
and fed with cakes, and ‘ a kind of gruel 

mixed with turmeric, oil, and salt. The imple¬ 
ments of husbandry are also besmeared with oil 
and Mo, and worshipped. It should also be noted 
that the cattle are taken in procession to the 
river and bathed. 

In the evening two bullocks belonging to the 
chief are decked out in all sorts of ornaments, 
and taken round the old town to the spot near the 
temple of Mdruti, where a gate formerly stood. 
Over the road at this place a toran is erected 
made of plantain stems and mango and pipal 
leaves. As the bullocks approach it they are urged 
on to full speed, and their* driver as he passes 
under the breaks it with his whip or a rope, 
after which the bullocks are taken home. 

The flnal ceremony resembles the “French and 
English” game of one’s childhood. The pW pro¬ 
cures from a Mhang a leather rope some thirty or 
forty feet long, the ends of which are laid hold of 
by the assembled crowd, who divide themselves 
into two parties, and tug against one another till 
the rope breaks. It is then divided into numerous 
pieces, which are eagerly sought after: for happy 
is the man who is able to throw one of these pieces 
into his granary, as his store is sure not to fail. 

E. W. West, 


A SOECEBER’S PUNISHMENT. 

Sir, —I send a note of a curious case which 
occurred lately in this (E[rishn4) district 
A M 41 a (or Paridh) weaver called Ghinnad4sari 
settled in the village of P e 11 ti r p a 1 e m about a 
year ago. Soon after his arrival he began to he sus¬ 
pected of practising sorcery; audit was rumoured 
that he had the power of destroying men by causing 
devils to enter into them, and of bringing cholera 
and other diseases upon them. At length a woman 
died after a prolonged and painful delivery, and 
0hinnad4sari was believed to have been the cause of 

(which, by the way, means not ‘ a hoof,* but ‘ a nail ’ or 
‘ claw*), hut is a name for ‘ a precious stone.’ 

t I find Benduri Purnima often used as a synonym for 
Ai^ad Purnima. 
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her death. Thereupon the villagers resolved to 
deprive him of his power of pronouncing incanta¬ 
tions ; and with that end in view he was taken one 
day to another village by one of the accused. On 
their way home they were met by five others, of 
whom one proposed to Chinnadasari to go a-himt- 
ing, and another asked him for a bit of tobacco. 
While he stopped to get the tobacco out, he was 
suddenly seized by both arms and thrown on the 
ground. His hands were tied behind his back, 
and his legs bound fast with his waistcloth. One 
of the accused sat on his legs, another on his 
waist, while a third held his head down by the 
top-knot. His mouth was forced open with a 
large pincers, and a piece of stick was thrust be¬ 
tween the teeth to prevent the mouth closing. 
One of the assailants got a stone as big as a 
man’s fist, aijd with it struck Chiimadasari’s 
upper and lower teeth several times, till they 
were loosened, thereby causing acute suffering. 
Then nine teeth—four incisors and one canine from 
the lower jaw, and four incisors from the upper— 
were pulled out one by one with the pincers. A 
quantity of milk-hedge juice was 

poured on the bleeding gums, and the unfortu¬ 
nate man was left lying on his back, to free him¬ 
self from his bonds as well as be could. 

The prisoners bore no individual personal 
grudge to the complainant, and, I do not doubt, 
thought that they were acting from laudable 
motives of public spirit when they thus under¬ 
took to free their village from a scourge. The 
theory on which they acted was that after all his 
front teeth had been extracted it would be inipos- 
eible for the sorcerer to pi*onounoe his spells in 
an effectual way, and so his power for mischief 
would be pone. That such is the result of this 
treatment is currently believed in this part of the 
country; and it would be interesting to know if 
the same belief in the necessity of distinct arti¬ 
culation to make charms efficacious is found to 
prevail in other parts of India. 

H. J. Stokes. 

KHslind District^ ISth November 1876. 


„WAK.WAK. 

In the story of Hasan of Ei-Basrah, given by 
Mr. Lane in his translation of the Arabian Nights, 
chap. XXV. (voh iii. pp. 384-518), frequent mention 
is made of the islands of Wak or W a k-W a k, re¬ 
presented as lying in the remotest eastern regions. 
In his carefully digested note (Ho. 32, page 523), 
Mr. Lane gives it as his own opinion that the 
Arab geographers applied the name to all the 
islands with which they were acquainted on the 
east and south-east of Borneo ; and this conclusion 


is more probable than that which supposes them 
to be either Japan or the Sunda Islands. In an 
extract from the works of Ibn El-Wardi, an ex¬ 
planation of the origin of the name W ak-Wak is 
given as follows Hex^e, too, is a tree that bears 
fruits like women, with bodies, eyes, limbs, &c., 
like those of women; they have beautiful faces, 
and are suspended by their hair. They corqe 
forth from integuments like large leathern bags, 
and when they feel the air and the sun they cry out 
Wale! IFu/i: I until their hair is cut; and when it 
is cut they die. The people of these islands 
understand this cry, and augur ill from it.” This 
account sufficiently shows the ignorance of this 
writer of the regions he was describing, and their 
products; but it indicates, at least, that the name 
Wak-Wah comes from trees. I think that it is 
an imitation of the abrupt caw of the common 
Bird of Paradise {Pamdisea apoda), which is one 
of the productions of those remote islands. This 
sound is uttered in a short, snappish manner[very 
loud and distinct, as I have heard hundreds of 
times. The bird is found in the Aru Islands, 
Wigion, and other islands near New Guinea, 
where it is most common ; and when dried their 
bodies now form . a common article of trade 
throughout the Archipelago, as they have done for 
a long time. It is not improbable, mox*eover, that 
the live bird was often sold, and its peculiar note 
has given this name found in the Arab writers of 
a thousand years ago.—S. W. Williams, in 
ner’s Lit, Eecord. 

EPIGBAM ON AN ATHEIST. 

By Belid ed-din Coheir. 

A foolish atheist, whom I lately found, 

Alleged Philosophy in his defence ; 

Says he, “ The {irgamembs 1 uk(‘ are sound.” 

“ Just so,” said I, “ all sok-hA and little sense I 
“ You talk of xnatliers far Ixiyond your reach, 
You’re knocking at a closed-up door,” said 1: 
Said lie, “ You cannot uudcrstaiul my speech.” 
“I’m not King Solcnxioir^ !” was my reply. 

Pro/. E. IL PalmePs TransL 


INSOBIPTION, OF THE KABAMBA FAMILY OF 
' BALAGAMYE. 

The accompanying plate gives a facsimile, 
from Major Dixon’s photograph, of No. IL of 
Mr. PleePs series of Sanskrit and Old Canarese 
Inscriptions. . A Canarese transcription of it, 
with translation and remarks, is given at vol. 
IV. p. 208. The characters and language are 
Old'Canarese. 


* Solomon is fabled to biave niiderstood the language of birds and beasts. 




Indian, Jlntiqaary^ 
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dampa family at balagamve 
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THE BHADRACHALLAM TALUKA, GODAYARf DISTRICT, S. INDIA. 
BY THE Eet. JOHN CAIN. DUIOIAGHDEK. 
iContmuedj Jromp. 303.) 


TN" describmg tlie people and castes of this 
tainka, I propose to notice first the K o i s, 
a tribe already partially described in Captain 
Glasford’s Reports^ and Colonel Haig’s Report 
of his visit to Jagdalpor, and also in the Census 
Report for 18171 of the Madras Presidency. 
These people are to be found in the conntry 
extending from the banks of the Indravati, 
Bastar, down to the neighbonrhood of Kam- 
mammet, in the Nizam’s country. All those in 
the plains have a tradition that about two hun¬ 
dred yeai’s ago they were driven down from the 
plateau in the Bastar country by famine and dis¬ 
putes, and this relationship is also acknowledged 
by the Gutta Kois, i.e. the hill Kois, who live 
in'the highlands of Bastar. Up to the present 
time I have had but little intercourse with the 
Gutta Kois, and the manners and customs 
described in this paper will be those of the Kois 
dwelling in the Bhadrachallam tiiluka. 

The Kois generally marry when of fair age, 
but infant marriages are not unknown. If the 
would-be bridegroom is comparatively wealthy, 
he can easily secure a bride by a peaceable ai’- 
rangement with her parents ; but if too poor to 
do this, he consults with his parents and friends, 
and, having fixed upon a suitable young girl, 
he sends his father and friends to take counsel 
with the head-man of the village where his 
future partner resides. A judicious and liberal 
bestowal of a few rupees and arah obtain the 
consent of the guardian of the village to the 
proposed marriage. This done, the party w-atch 
for a favourable opportunity to carry off the 
bride, which is sure to occur when she comes 
outside her village to fetch water or wood, 
or it may be when her parents and friends are 
away and she is left alone in her house. (The 
head-man is generally consulted, but not always, 
as only a few weeks ago a wealthy widow was 
forcibly carried off from the house of the chief 
Koi of a village near Dummagudem, and when 
the master of the house opposed the proceedings 
he was knocked down by the invading party.) 
The bridegroom generally anxiously awaits the 
return home of his friends with their captive, 
and the ceremony is proceeded with that even¬ 


ing, due notice having been sent to the bereaved 
parents. Some of the Kois are polygamists, and 
it not unfreqnently happens that a' widow is 
chosen and carried ofi^ it may be, a day or two 
after the death of her hasband, whilst she is still 
grieving on account of her loss. The bride and 
bridegroom are not always married in the same 
way. The more simple ceremony is that of 
causing the woman to bend her head down, and 
then having made the man lean over her, the 
friends pour water on his head, and when the 
water has run off his head to that of the woman 
they are regarded as man and wife. The water 
is generally poured out of a bottle-gomcl.=>^ 
But generally on this all-important occasion 
the two are brought together, and, having 
promised to be faithfal to each other, drink 
some milk. Some rice i§ then placed before 
them, and, having again renewed theii* promises, 
they eat the rice. They then go outside the 
house, and march round a low heap of earth 
which has been thrown up under a small paMdl 
erected for the occasion, singing a simple song as 
they proceed. Afterwards they pay their respects 
to the elders present, and beg for their blessing, 
which is generally bestowed in the form of “ May 
you be happy ! May you not fight and quarrel 1” 
&c. &c. This over, all present fall to the task of 
devouring the quantity of provisions provided for 
the occasion, and, having well eaten and drnnk, 
the ceremony is concluded. If the happy conple 
and their friends are comparatively wealthy, 
the festivities last several days. 

’Some do not object to run away witk the wife of 
another man, and in former years a husband has 
been known to have been murdered for the sake 
of his wife. Even at present more disputes arise 
from bride-stealing than from any other cause, es¬ 
pecially as up to the present time the Government 
of&cials have not been able to stop this practice. 

Funeral cermomes.—The bodies of children 
and yoiHig men and young women are buried. 
If a child dies within a month of its birtli, 
it is usually buried close to the house, so that 
the rain dropping from the eaves may fall 
upon the grave, and thereby cause the parents 
to he blessed with another child in due course 


♦ lliegcf gourds ai^e used by the Kois as bottles, iu which 
they carry drinkiug-water when on a jorirney. Very few 


Kois stir far from their homes without one of these filled 
with watef. 
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of time. Witli tlie exception of tiie abore- 
mentioned, corpses are nsually burnt. A cow 
or a bullock is slain, and the tail cut off and 
put in the dead person’s hand, after the cot 
on which the corpse is canned has been placed 
upon the funeral pile. If a imjari or Koi priest 
is present, he not unfrequently claims a cloth 
or two belonging to the dead person. The 
cot is then removed and the body burnt. Mr. 
Vanstavern reports having seen part of the liver 
of the slain animal placed in the mouth of the 
corpse. The friends of the deceased then retire, 
and proceed to feast upon the animal slain for 
the occasion. Three days afterwards they gene¬ 
rally return bringing contributions of cholam, 
and having slain one or more animals have a 
second feast. They are not very nice in their 
tastes, as they by no means object to the pre¬ 
sence of blood in the flesh used at their feasts. 

The general idea of the Kois is that the 
spirits of the dead wander about the forest in 
the form of jiishdcMs* 

They do. not believe that any one dies what 
is commonly called a natural death, but always 
assert that the death of every one is caused by 
the machiiiatioiis of a sorcerer, instigated there¬ 
to by an eiieniy of the deceased or of the 
deceased’s friends. So, in former years, in¬ 
quiry was always made as to the person likely 
to have been at such enmity with the deceased 
as to wish for his death; and having settled 
upon a suspicious individual, the friends of 
the deceased' used to carry the corpse to the 
accused, and call upon him to clear himself by 
tuidergoing the ordeal of dipping his hands in 
boiliiig oil or water. Within the last two years 
I have known of people running away from 
their village because of their having been ac¬ 
cused of having procured, by means of a wizard, 
the death of some one with whom they were at 
enmity about a plot of land. 

Blood revenge has scax^cely yet died out in 
British territory, and in the Bastar country it 
is said to be in full exercise. 

Eeputed wizards and witches are held in 
great abhorrence, and at times the British rul6 
is complained of as unjust in not allowing these 
people to be pnt to death, t 

Birth cereimmes.—The Koi women are very 
hardy and careless .about themselves. After the 

a Koi liTing inthe Bejji 

isastar, not far from the border, was eompelied by his 


birth of a child they do not indulge in the 
luxury of a cot, but, according to their usual 
custom, continue to lie upon the ground, bathe 
in cold watei*, and eat their accustomed food. 
Directly the child is bom, it is placed upon a 
cot, and the mother resumes her ordinary work 
of fetching water, wood, leaves, <fec., cooking 
for the family, &c. On the seventh day the 
child is well washed, and all the neighbours 
and near relations assemble together to name 
the child. Having placed the child on a cot, 
they put a leaf of the mhoiva tree in the child’s 
hand, and pronounce some name which obey 
think suitable to the child. If the child cry, 
they take it as a sign that they mnst choose 
another name, and so they throw away the leaf 
and substitute another leaf and another name, 
until the child shows its approbation by ceasing 
to cry. Any public-spirited person in the vil¬ 
lage or neighbourhood who is honoure4 by 
having his name bestowed upon it, ever after¬ 
wards regards the child with some amount of 
interest. Most Kois now name their children 
without all the elaborate ceremonial mentioned 
above. A feast is always held at the end of the 
days of ceremonial uncleanness. 

Formerly on a certain day in the year the 
Koi men of each village were driven into the 
jungle by the women to hunt, and were not al¬ 
lowed to return unless they bz’ought home some 
game,,—a small bird, or even a rat, being enough 
to give them the right to be welcomed back. 
This practice is still carried on by the Kois in 
the Bastar country, and also by .many in the 
Nizam’s territory. Mr. Vanstavern, whilst bor- 
ing for coal at Beddadanolu, was visited on that 
day by all the Koi women of the village, dress¬ 
ed up in their lords’ clothes, and they told Mm 
that they had that morning driven their husbands 
to the forest to bring home game of some kind 
or other. Mr. Vanstavern also states that the 
Kois round Beddadanolu do not eat the goat 
annually offered for a prosperous harvest, but 
leave it to itself in the jungle tied up to a tree. 

The Kois say that the following gods and 
goddesses were appointed to be worshipped by 
the Sudras;—M u 11 e 1 a m m a, Maridima- 
h a laks hmi, Po t ur azu, andK orrazulu, 
and the following were to receive adoration froni 
the KoisK o m m a 1 a m m a, K a t u r a d u, 

neiglibours to Mil a near female relative, becaiise they re¬ 
garded her as aa adept in the black artl 
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Adamara.zu. Tlie goddess Mamili or Lele 
must be propitiated early in the year, or else 
the crops will undoubtedly fail; and she is said 
to be very partial to human victims. There is 
strong reason to think that two men were mur¬ 
dered this year, near a village not far from Bum- 
magudem, as offerings to this devaia, and there is 
no reason to doubt that every year strangers are 
quietly put out of the way in the Bastar country 
to ensure the favour of this bloodthirsty goddess. 

The K 0 i s regard themselves as being divided 
into five classes or tribes, the Perumboyudu 
gotra^ the Mad6gatta gotra,, the Peregatta 
gotra^ the Matamuppayo gotra, and the 
Vidogatta gotra. TheDdlollu,another class, 
are a kind of priests, and have charge of the velpvj 
—^the objects of worship amongst the Kois. They 
carry about a large banner which moves round a 
pole, and, having planted the pole in the ground, 
one of them seizes hold of the lower end of the 
banner, and runs or dances round the pole, whilst 
his companions are most busilyengaged in beating 
small drums, about the size of the drums usually 
carried about hy the jugglers of this country. 

All the Kois seem to hold in great respect the 
P an da Va brothers, especially Arjuna and Bhi- 
ma. The wild dogs or dJioh are regarded as the 
dHtm or messengers of these brothers, and the 
long black beetles which appear in large numbers 
at the beginning of the hot weather are called 
the Pandava fiock of goats. Of course they 
would on no account attempt to kill a dliol^ 
even though it should happen to attack their 
favoui'ite calf, and they even regard it imprudent 
to interfere with these Mtas when they wish to 
feast upon their cattle. 

At Gangolu, a village about three miles from 
Dummagudem, live several fauiilies who call 
themselves B a. s a v a G o 11 a va n dlu, but on 
inquiry I found that they are really Kois whose 
grandfathers had a quarrel with some of their 
neighbours, and separated themselves from their 
old friends. Some of the present members of 
the families are anxious to he re-admitted to the 
society and privileges of the neighbouring Kois. 
The word Bdsavor is commonly said to be derived 
from hJidsha, a language, and the G o 11 a s of 
that class are said to have been so called in con¬ 
sequence of their speaking a different language 
from the rest of the Gollas. 

X A Maaulipatam (filachilipatnam) to wham 

X ODce related tke above tale replied that be bad beard a 


The Kois are exceedingly restless and suspi- 
cions, hut probably the juster rule of the British 
Government mil allay their fears and tend to 
make them more settled in their habits. It 
has already done so in the villages in the part 
of the Lower Godavari district which lies to 
the east of the Eastern Ghats. The misrule 
which formerly was so prevalent here (see Ind, 
Ant vol. V. p. 303) was not at all calculated to 
encourage industrious, saving habits on the 
part of any one who had the misfortune to live in 
this neighbourhood. Before the Godavari navi¬ 
gation works were set on foot, the Kois were 
not accnstomed to see Europeans or many well- 
dressed natives, and have been know n to take 
refuge in the jangle at the appearance of a Hin¬ 
du wearing clean white-clothes. Great difficul¬ 
ty was at first experienced in paying them for 
articles brought or for labour done, as they ob¬ 
jected to take any coin bat the old dabs, three 
of which went to the anna. A silver coin they 
'had a great aversion to. One amusing tale has 
been told me more than once, and I see no rea¬ 
son to doubt'its general truth. It is as fol¬ 
lows :—-About thirty years ago a Koi was sent 
with a basket of mangoes from Palavantsa to 
Bhadraehaliam. He was warned not to meddle 
with the fruit, as if he did his dishonesty would 
come to light, since a note in the basket would 
tell the people at Bhadriichallam how many 
fruits were to be delivered. On the way the 
Koi and a companion were so tempted by the 
sight of the fruit as to deteimiine to taste one, but 
how to overcome the danger of being seen by the 
note they could not at first conceive. However, 
a bright thought struck the messenger, and he 
exclaimed to his companion, Ob, if we take 
the note out of the basket and bury it while we 
eat the fruit, it will not see anything, and so 
will not be likely to bear witness to our tbefb.” 
Accordingly they buried the note until they had 
enjoyed the taste of some of the fruit, and then, 
having dug up the note again, and placed it in 
the basket, resumed their journey. "When they 
were accused at Bhadraehaliam of having pur¬ 
loined some of the fruits, and the note was shown 
them as evidence, they were utterly at a loss to 
understand how the note could have known any¬ 
thing about the matter, seeing that it was in the 
ground out of sight when the theft occurred. J 

similar story and that it was often used as an illustration 
of the ignorance of the inhabitants of the forest. 
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NOTES ON THE DeIvIDIAN 0*E SOUTH INDIAN FAMILY OP LANGUAGES. 

BY THE Eey. G. U. POPE, D.D., M.E.A.S., Member of tbe Leipzig Oriental Society, Bellow of the Madras XJniversity. 

{Contimted from p, 299.) 


No. III. 

I. Words wMcli are undoubtedlj identical 
in origin with Sanskrit words are often so 
changed in the Dravidian languages, by the 
operation of well-ascertained phonetic laws, that 
they would assuredly fail to be recognized by 
any one not well acquainted with the tendencies 
of the Dravidian phonetic system. 

Tims in Sanskrit we have the stem SB.IP, 
which is from SRI; and these are from SARP, 
and ultimately from V SAR. (SeePick.) 

The verbal roots char i, cliar^ chaTru^B>Te found 
in all the Dravidian dialects, in both ancient 
and modern forms, with the same original 
notion of ‘ gliding’ and * slipping.’ 

But the equivalents, of the Sanskrit noun 
SARPA (Lat. serpens, Gr. epneTov) in Tamil are 
curious. These are charppam, cJiarubam, ara- 
vam, aravu, ard, ara, and an. 

The following principles are here illus¬ 
trated ;— 

1. Tamil cannot tolerate, as a general rule, 
the sound of mute and liquid together- It re¬ 
jects consonantal diphthongs: rp = must be¬ 
come riq) or mp, 

2. When h, i, or p (any tenuis) begins any 
syllable of a word except the first, it becomes, 
in order, g, ih (as in ‘ this’), or h (is changed 
into its corresponding, media) : thus eharupam 
becomes charubam. 

3. The Tamil has neither sibilant nor aspir¬ 
ate : thus chamipam becomes arubam ,* and 
through the influence of u we have v for h (so 
Sanskrit sabha is in Tamil aval). 

(In Kanarese for ‘ serpent ’ we have Jidva ; 
this is in Telugu pamw, in Tamil pa and in 
Tuclapafe.} 

4. Pinal m is constantly dropped in Tamil, 
and the remaining vowel is written but is pro- 

^.Tbe letter here transliterated hy ch is a very soft 
palatal, confounded by many with s. Tamil has no sibi¬ 
lants or aspirates. 

t This table illnstrates the comparison between the 


Sanskrit and Tamil alphabets 

■ 

ojff, If, 

Sfj = y sometimes; 

ITj all = ch; 

= ch or y; 

. Hj'; IT, ■ aU “ t; 

= ch or t ; 

YTj all ==t; 

=;chort; 


= a or k; 


nounced very faintly. This brings the former 
nearer to the Sanskrit: thus aravam is now 
aravu. 

5. By syncope and cimis a/ravu becomes 
ard, and final d is often changed into di or a. 
Thus arai is the Dravidian form of sarppa. 

II. It may be of interest, in this place, to 
give a summary of the rules laid down by the 
great classical grammarian of the Tamil lan¬ 
guage, P a V a n a n t h i, in the Nanmtl, for the 
spelling of Sanskrit W'ords in Tamil:— 

(1) To an Aryan word beginning with /*, 
prefix a, % or ib; to one beginning with I prefix 
^ or ii; to one beginning with y prefix z.” No 
Tamil woed begins with r, Z, oe ?/. 

(2) ‘‘ Ill each of the five classes of gutturals, 
palatals, lingiials, dentals, and labials, the first 
of the class {h, ch, t, Z, p) is to be written for the 
second, third, and fourth of the class :— 

K for K, KH, G, and GH; 

CH for CPI, CHIP, J, and JH; 

T for T, TH, D, and DH; 

T for T, TH, D, and DH ; 

P for P, PH, B, and BH.” 

(The Tamil has no separate characters for 
aspirates and flat mutes.) 

(3) ‘‘ J is sometimes == Y.” 

(4) “ Of the sibilants S is expressed in the 
beginning of the word by the palatal CH, and in 
the middle of a word by Y; SH is to be trans¬ 
literated by CH or T; S is to be replaced by CH 
or T ; H is to be written A or G; KSH is to be 
written KK.” 

(5) “ Pinal A is to be written Al, and final 
I becomes short.”4 

It will thus be seen that multitudes of Drii- 
viclian words are by the native grammarians 


supposed to be derived from the Sanskrit, ac¬ 
cording to recognized laws of euphonic change. 

==:kk; : 

% =. m; 

ng; , 

= y; 

Sr, = jn; 


' = ri; 

= 1; 

5^. =1; 

= V . 




W.B .—Tamil has a strong palatal r (r^ly = fionble r) 
and a lingual r. not in Sanskyit. 
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It does not follow tliat in all cases they were so 
deduced. Tiie Dravidian forms may well be 
older tbai^. the Sanskrit. 

These rules of the Jain grammarians assist 
ns, however, in comparing the languages. 

It may be added, as a most remarkable and 
suggestive fact, that, although the Telugu, Ka- 
narese, and Malayalim languages have adopted 
the Sanskrit alphabet almost entirely, and can 
thus transliterate any word they receive from 
Sanskrit with perfect exactness, nevertheless 
words which represent the same Sanskrit forms 
are found in these languages changed according 
to laws similar to those existing in Tamil. 

This, and what has gone before, may be illus¬ 
trated by derivations in the Dravidian from 
Sanskrit \/ RIJ, RAJ, RAJ, or ARJ, which 
last seems its primitive form. 

The Sanskrit noun raj an = appears in 
Tamil under the following forms :—{lyirdchany 
(2) irdchd, (B) irdyan, (4) irrai, (5) irrai-van^ 
(6) arachan, (7) amchu, (8) arayan, (9) arai, 
-(10) arai-yan. 

In Telugu we have, side by side with raja, 
the forms araghn and rdyu-du. 

In Kanarese are found aracha and er&iya. 

In Malayalim also appears aracha^ 

If Fick is right in giving V ARG as the primi¬ 
tive, the Dravidian forms are in this case nearer 
to the original pre-Sanskrit mother of the In do- 


Germanic languages than Sanskrit is, and this 
affords some indication of an ancient and most 
intimate relation between the * ur-sprache’ of 
the Dravidian and that of the Sanskrit. 

III. It is an interesting question, I conceive, 
whether any radical connection exists between 
the Sanskrit RI or -y'AR, and ar, or^r, ur, 
which enter into the composition of so many 
Dravidian words, with the same ideas of 
‘ strength,’ ‘ excellence,’ and ^goodness,’ 

I take it for granted (Bopp, Eng. ed. vol. I. 
p. 1) that ri is a more modem, form, and that 
ar, ir, and «r are the older in Sanskrit. 

In Tamil and in Telugu ar is in most exten¬ 
sive use as the first member of compounds. 
The abstract jiomx aru^mdi {mdi = ^ness*) sig¬ 
nifies ‘rarity,’ ‘excellence;’ as an adjective it 
takes the shapes of aru, arum^ ar-iya, and ar. 

In the same way we have iru^d% iruj irum^ 

= ‘strength,’ iru-m-lu == ‘iron,’ ‘the strong 
substance.’ 

What connexion there is between these forms 
and Sanskrit arya, arha^ drya^ or Gr. dpt, ipi, 

I leave others to inquire. 

It is, however, noteworthy that the veiy stem 
which in the ‘nr-sprache’ must have meant 
‘noble,’ ‘excellent,’ should exist in the Dravi¬ 
dian languages, and in such a way as to show 
that it is, if any, a genuine root of these lan¬ 
guages, one of the oldest and most honoured. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE DESPONDENCY OP AEJDNA. 

From the l$t Canto of the Bhagavad-giid. 

When I behold my valiant kin all thirsting for 
the fight, 

My knees are loosed, my mouth is dry, and tear¬ 
drops dim my sight; ^ 

My hair all upright stands from fear, slips from 
my hand the bow,’*^ 

My stalwart limbs with horror quake, my skin is 
all aglow. 

Oh! Eesava, f I scarce can stand, for giddy 
whirls my brain, 

And strange ill-boding sights I see, and monstrous 
shapes of pain ; 

No heavenly bliss can be my lot, the slayer of my 
kin; 

How can I long for victory or empire, dashed 
with sin P 

* is the miracaloxifl bow givMi by Indra to 

Arjxum.“-Bn- 


Those for whom kingly power we prize, and joys 
of wealth and life. 

Leaving their wealth and happy lives, stand ranged 
for mortal strife. 

Preceptors, Others, grandsires, sons, though foes, 
I could nob slay 

To gain three worlds—much less for this, the em¬ 
pire of a day. 

If we slay Dhritar&shtra’s sons, though dead to 
sense of ri^t, 

Shall we not lose those blissful worlds, and sink 
in endless night ? 

Though these, with minds ohscnred with lust of 
gold and kingly state. 

Shrink not from slaughter of their tribe, fear not 
the awful fate 

Of those whose hands are red with blood of kins¬ 
man and of friend, 

t The slayer of Kesin—>tlie ' hairy one’,—a Daitya in the 

form of a horse slain by Kpsluga.—E d, 
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Shall we not dread their fearful crime—their still 
•more fearful end ? 

When falls the tribe, then long-revered primeval 
ciistom fails; 

When law is broken and overthrown, the lawless 
■^rill prevails; 

When lawlessness infects a tribe, then women are 
made base; 

When women sin, then springs to light a mixed 
unhallowed race. 

Then sink to hell, alike defiled, the slayers and the 
slain, 

Nor longer can departed sires their blessed world 
maintain. 

Cut off from holy offerings they fall and curse 
their sons ; 

Thus upward, downward, through the race the 
foTil infection runs. 

Then awful is our sin, who, drunk with blind 
ambition’s wine, 

Can long to shed the sacred blood of our own royal 
line; 

Ah ! better far if standing here with undefended 
head, 

Unshielded breast, nnsworded hand, some foe 
should strike one dead. 

C. Tawney.J 


I^'DIAN AEKOW-HEADS. 

Mr. Walhouse has exhibited before the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute a collection of iron arrow-heads 
from Southern India, on which he made the fol¬ 
lowing remarks :— 

‘‘ A diagram of forms of arrow-heads used in 
Africa, exhibited by Lieut. Cameron at his lecture 
on African Ethnology, delivered before the Insti¬ 
tute at the School of Mines, induced me to bring 
forward the selection of Indian arrow-heads now 
on the table for the purpose of comparison. Most 
of the larger and broader arrow-heads are used 
to-day by jangle tribes in the wilder forest tracts 
under the principal mountain ranges of Southern 
India, the Nilagiri and Palani Hills, and the 
Western Gh4ts. Pour or five of the shapes closely 
resemble* those used in Africa. The larger and 
heavier leaf-shaped heads, whether broad or nar¬ 
row, are mostly used by the Indian jungle-hunters 
for killing deer. These men shoot very dexter¬ 
ously and-with great force, but do not attempt 
long shots, for which, indeed, their large and 
heavy arrows are nnsuited. Their arrows are 
formed from strong reeds, generally over a cloth- 
yard long, and to us w;onld seem very top-heavy, 
from the size and.weight of the head. Perhaps to 
remedy this the two feathers are large and clum¬ 


sily tied on. Their bows are of bamboo, of much 
the same shape and quite as long as the bows of 
the famous English archers of old, to judge from 
one or two specimens of the latter preserved in 
the Tower. The cords are long strips of rattan. 
Scott says of an archer of the days of the 
Edwards— 

Well could he hit a fallow-deer 
Five hundred feet or more. 

The jungle bowmen attempt no such flights, 
but shoot from behind trees, rocks, and bushes, 
lying in wait by narrow deer-paths, by water, and 
where they know the deer will pass close by—in 
fact, taking pot-shots as closely as they can. 
They do not draw their bowstrings to the ear, 
nor hardly to the breast, nor take long aims, but 
twang off the arrow with extraordinary force, 
holding the bow rather low. Though small and 
meagre men, the force with which the ari'ows 
strike would satisfy one of Eobin Hood’s men, the 
shafts going almost through the bodies of the 
animals. Deer are their principal quarry. I have 
lieard of their killing tigers, I do not know of 
their using poison. 

“ The smaller arrow-heads exhibited are princi¬ 
pally ancient forms, not now in use, but employed 
formerly in war. Those grooved along the sides, 
or roughened under the point, were charged with 
a viscous poison. There are many varieties of the 
form with open centres, which are said to have 
been peculiarly dangerous, the flesh closing into 
the head as badly as round a barb. The crescent 
shape is common both to India and Africa, and 
w^e hear of it in Eoman times; the blunt, pointless 
heads are said to have been used for killing birds 
without drawing blood or injuring the plumage. 
In the days of the E4ja8, when bows and arrows 
were in common use, the Hindus gave full play to 
uheir fancy in devising endless shapes of arrow¬ 
heads, some very elegant, and some fantastic, 
probably more formidable in appearance than 
execution.” 


DSrSCEIPTION OF THE VIJAYANAGAEA 
DYNASTY AT HAEIHAE. 

The accompanying plate gives a facsimile, 
from Major Dixon’s photograph, of No. YII. 
of Mr. Fleet’s series of Sanskrit and Old Ca- 
narese Inscriptions. A transcription of it, with 
translation and i^emarks, is given at p. 330 of 
Ind. Ant.^ vol. IV. The language is Sans¬ 
krit. The characters are those of the Canarese 
alphabet, in its last stage before the full de¬ 
velopment of the modem forms. 


3; From the Calcutta Revieic. 
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STONE INSCRIPTION OF THE VIJAYANAGARA DYNASTY AT HARIHj^ 
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KoreestJs.. 97, 334 


TTa-theory . 119 Kasmtriiui era.. 

Kabana.98, 336 Kasyapa .. 

Kabir Pant. . J Kafcachcliuris .... 

Kabtira.. 389 Katakadagova ... 

Kacheri-kol.. 159 Kataderbis . 

KaobosFara . 4 Katadupa. 

.5 Kataia . 

ifachh.....167,350 Kataka . 

Kadamba iusoriptions .15,366 KAthaha. . 

Kadambas .50, 68-71,140,320 Kathdsaritsdgara . 

Kahaoa... 39 Katliis . 

Kaikander r.105, 338 Katilradu. 

Kaiiias r.87, 331 Katyayana . 

Kalcouthis r. .87, 332 Kdiydyana SiksU 

Kalacliuri.. 45, 251 Kaumara. 

Kalaiijarapura.,. 48 K&valkars. 

Kalhana ... 28 Kavl .. 

Kalidasa........63,73 K&yasths. 

:Kaliuga 3 ......55, 59, 72, 75 Kedara. 

Kaliyuga. 68 , 152 Kedarasakti. 

Kalkatti . 33 Kekians .. 

. 30 Kelale .. 

.....276, ,318, 322 Kemaj or Kimoj . 

......99, 336 1 Keralaputra. 


. 28 Korrazulu. 359 

.. 313 .Korur ..'. 112 

......68,71 Kokis .... 126 

.... 18 Kdsala ......57, 59, 72 

107, 339 Kosoanos r...87, 331 

...87,332 Kossmans,.. 107 

... 105 Kothalgaclh cave....... 310 

.... 57, 60, 338 Kradeuas .. 89 

. 30 hddd . . 322 

...29, 30 Krishna ..311, 328 

.1.71 Krishna district legends ...... 187 

.. Krislmaraja .33, 145, 149, 151 

..246-50, 345 ff. Kriahriai^ya ..,...,,......,...,73, 75-6 

. 1^6 Kyi sbria Yarnimit .. 140 

..*^7,334 Krokala .. 97,.33"5 

.*. 00 hfodha .. 126 

109,113,144-5 Kshatris . 171 

.. Ksiiemar^ja. 30 

.. 49 Kshemendra . 29 

344 Kubh4 r... 329 

.*. 87 Imdmni ...,.,.243,294 

.. 133 KudireMOkh . 37 

..112, 115 Kuiza or Kyiza ....100-1, 337 

... 272 KUkad . 204 
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Kukkakakani .. 

.. 187 j 

Kukkafca .. 

...204, 314 1 

Kulikaii .... 

. 234 

Kulottunga Cbola . 

. 321 

Kumaon .. 

. 161-7 

Kumbbari .... 

........ 6 

hv/muda . ... 

. 307 

Kunbis .... 

.. 171 

Kundanda .. .. . 

. 15, IS 

Kund Mawali . . 

. 14 


. 62 

Kbrgi ..... 

. 157 

Ladakbis ... 

. 300 

Lakba .. 

.. 170 

Lakbagaub .. 

. 352 

'Lakmideya .. 


TjaksliTrn ... 

. 43 

Lala .... 

. 49 

Lalitadibja . 

.... 31, III 

Lalitaldrti ... 

. 43 

Tialid .. 

. 31 

Lama custom .. 

. 192 

Lambadis .. 

. 295 

Land of ike Tamullans 

.. 62 


. . 145 


. 283 


......... 72 

Labes varamantlala,Lat a.des al4 5,150 


.. 145 

Legends ... 

....183, 187 

Leonnabus .... 

. .95, 98 

Leukadia .. 

. . 107 

Lingayba legend. . 

.........183-7 

T.nhhn . 

.. 126 


.. . 1/1 


. 52 



Lokaprakasa .. 

207 

Lomasidikshd . . 

. 196,199 

Madbaya .. 

.134, 136-40 

Madbavacharya . 

. 287-91 


.......... 303 

Madogatta gotra... — 

359 

Mildj/andini .. 

.......87, 332 

Mddhyandini Bikslid ,, 

.......... 196 

Mmcenas .. 

9 

Magadba . 

. 49,334 

Magadbi .... 

..........258ff. 

Magba .. 

... 49 

Magon . .. 

.. 87, 332 

Mababharata .......... 

.. 68, 152 

MahdhMrata Maxims- 

- 

i. 3079 . 

... 341 

i. 3176 . 

.. 311 

i. 5553 .. 

... 342 

i. 5563 .. 

152-3 


Mahdhlidraia Maxims— 

i. 5613 .. 341 

i. 6254 . 313' 

ii. 2439 . 313 

iii. 84 .. 340 

iii. 13252... 313 

■ iii. 13448.... 312 

iii. 13745. 340 

■ iii. 14075. 312 

iii. 14079. 313 . 

iii. 15393. 341 

iii. 17392. 311 

T. 863. 152 

V. 916, 993 . 153 

V. 1010-11, 1080 ......... 340 

V. 1112, 1125, 1144 .. 153 

V, 1155 ... 341 

V. 1164, 1170, 125lf. ... 153 

V. 1252 . 154,341 

V. 1289 . 153 

V. 1318 .... 313 

V. 1348f. ..... 153 

V. 1382 ......154, 341 

Y. 1430 .. 313 

Y. 1492 . 312 

V. 3290 . 341 

Yiii. 1817,2116. 341 

X. 115, 234, xi. 36.,. 341 

xi. 48 . 340 

xi. 67, 184, xii. 831 ...... 153 

xii. 414Sf. 154 

xii. 4493 . 313 

xii. 5264 . 152-3 

xii. 6712 . 341 

xii. 6713 . 154 

; xii. 6736ff. .. 313 

xii. 7058 . 340 

xii. 7063 . 341 

xii. 7064, 8752, 8959 . 342 

xii. 9667 . 134 

xii. 12126............... 312 

xiY. 392 ................ 312 

Maliddlidrata . 315 

Malidblidsliya .30, 241 

MaliabliaYa Gupta Deva .57-8 

Mabagliora . 345 

Mabajaiis. 171 

Mabakalira. .. 11 

Mabakbta..... 08 

mabamauclalesvara... 251 

MaMwMd ..................... 268, 2/0 

Mabapadma,... 28 

MaluUahdas... .....18, 111 

, Mabegam.. 6 

Mabesvara . 188 

Mailapur .. 64 


Maitreya . . 224 

Maketa ...102,338 

Makvaaas ...•...170-1 

Malaka Naga . 190 

Malaiia.99,336 

Malantosr, .. 87, 329 

Malava... 17 

malavidJmra . 44 

Malaya .. 49 

Malayadesa . 320 

Mala341a . 22 

;^Iale and female trees ......... 233 

Malegaiii :. 6 

Malliarrao Holkar . 1S9 

Maili .87,96,333 

Mamallaipur .. 81 

Mamlatdar . 7 

Mainjur..... 227 

Mandbata .53, 55 

Maiidbras.. 171 

Mandoefc . 316 

MdnduJd iihslul .. 196 

Mangalisa . 67, 71 “2 

Mangalur. 37 

Maiigairas . 171 

Maiiigramam . ..' 26 

Mani-karnika kiinda 81 -2 

Mamkkiramam .................. 26 

Manikpur... 3 51 

Mankha... 29 

Manobargir Gosayi.... 5 

M4nsa . 352 

Many akbe t a.. 145 

Mapelasakkiravartbi.. 235 

Mara........ 264 

Mardiaiis ..... ■ 107 

Margarita . 334 

Margastana .. 107 

Maridimab5,'lakshmi .. 359 

Marriage customs .... ■ 357 

Massaka ... ...85,330 

mifoi................................. 126 

Mataniuppayo gotra .. 35.9 

Matangas .. 71 

Matbai ........87, 332 

Matbura . ....36,334 

Matsara .. — -.. 126 

Mat sya... 179 

Maulavi Eumi.... 61 

Mauryas.. 68, 71 -2 

Mdyd .... .'127-8 

Mayadds .. 171 

Mazenes . 105 

measures.. 230 

Medes .. 107 

Megastbenes ..86, 333 

Megbayaim Abbaya ............ 191 
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Meguti iiisoi'.. * *. 

MeMr... 

MeinanS' .. 

Merkara plate s .... • ^ 

Meroe ..... 

Meros...*. 

Mesambria .. 

Mesana... 

Mesopotamia ... 

Metliora '... 

Mihintale...... ......190-1 


Minima. 


206 


172 

172 

174 

126 

229 

172 

2 

171 


Mir Babar-i-Ali Aiiis. 85 

Mijanas . 172 

MoaViali.'•.225-6 

•Mods...169-70^ 

Modh B raiimaiLS .... 

Modiis '.... 

Moha ..... 

Mobdi. 225, 

Mokas ... 

mokshd .*. 

Momnas .... ^ 

Morang . 162-3 

Morontobari .97} 335 

Mosarna...100, 33/ 

Mxigesa . ^9 

Madgala .. 

MMubidri ..... 

Muhammad Baqer ..225-6 

Muliamad Sab... 34 

Muhammad Taqi.225, 228 

Muktbkshefcra .. 8! 

Mukula... 30 

m^kurtlmn .. ^95 

Mdliga^SiTasaktipamlitadeva . 19 

Mulr^ja Solanki .. 350 

Mwm .. 131 

Munjaor Mhnj.....199, 112 

Munoli ... 

Mhrurayas .^ 

Mdsa el-Kazem.225, 22/-8 

Mus hkara. .. • ■ .. 13 6 

Muttelamma .. 369 

Myen........230, 234, 295 


Nahdvanas . , 

Nanoli caves .. 

Narada....... 

Naradi Sihslid .. 195 

Naraiigpotras. 1^9 

Narasa... 

Narasihga . 33 

Narasmgrao......... 

Nayakaratnam. iT'd 

Nearclius ...,...95,96, 104 

Neoptaiia .- ..193, 338 

Ners .... 

Neudros . 87,332 

.Nighoj . 13,14 

JSfUamatapurdn a....... ^9 

Nirvdna ... 

.. 330 

Nissanka Malta ... 19 1 

IHiinianjart .. 


Palimbotlira...-...Se, 90 

Pailavas.50-2,. 73, 135,154 

Palshi.,........13, 14 

Paiichalar... 353 

Pd¥wlha Miihdscibda .251, 354 

Pancliasar . 169 

PanchdHlm . ^9 

FancMharan a . 126-7 

Pandaia .89, 334 

Pandavas.. 179, 256, 334, 359 

Pandayar.. -3 

Tandl larpur... 900 

Paiidouagara . 34 

PanduKulis .. 22 

Pandiwaram deval.‘ * 1,* ’ 

Panciyas . / 3, 2 / 2 

Panini . ...... 49 , 245ff. 345 if. 

..195 


Nodes . 

Nosala . 

Notiyars . 

Noubat. 

Noura .. 

Nhrmaditaila 

Ngdsa . 

Nysa .. 


116 

. 172 

. 102 

...... 172 

.. 251 

. 277 

..17,174 
...... 30 

.88, 330 


Oarakfca ... 

Ochus .. 

Omalis ..8/, 

Omens .... 

Omkara Mdndliata....... 

Onesikritos ..- 

Otars........ 

Organa*.".. 

Oritai ..97-9, 102, 108, 335 


105 

106 
332 

.. 21 
.. 53 
89, 95 
.. 172 
.. 105 


Pdniniya Sikslid .. 

Pannad .135,140 


Parapamisos. 

Paraporal.. 

Pardsaraparvata. 3;> 


.86, 88, 330 
63 


Parenos 


87, 333 


Parihlidslids ... 30 

Parikshit... 23 

Parimalan .;.353 -4 

Parnasala .301-2 

Pariier...... 12^14 

Parvata...,.... 

Pasadyds . 1^- 

Pasira .....“ 

Pasitigris ..19/» 339 

Patalipufcra ... ..331, 334 

Patanjali..224ff. 3451?. 

Patgadh . ^69 

Pattadkal inscr.-.174 

Pattala...—*86, 330 


Ormus 


338 


,IS%a .. 

N4ga sacrifice 

Nagaraja.. 

Nfigarjuna .... 
Nagars 


Oraotis ..196-7, 339 

O’fchmAti ..... 

Oxudrakai .. 832 

Oxuinagis ..87, 332 


Padagron. 
Padiur 


106 

237 


Padmayati ... ^'8 


,,....14, 22, 56- 

... 59 

..34 

............... 31 

... .... ;172 

N^gesa ... 

mgojibbatta... ..248, 345 

Naka.. .. ^74 

N-aknlis vara..... .. 

Nalas ' .. 71 

...........7, 11 


Padyte .-. 

P4ers...* 

Pagali .............. 

Pahait'songs ..... 

Pahlavi... 

PaippalddcMlsha* 
Palo 


172 
... 172 
98, 336 

... 221 
... 304 
.... SO 
.... 172 


PalacM ..... 

Palakkada .... ^9,154 

Palanei Hills ..- 90 

Pfilgh^t.....1^4 


Patti41i .. 

‘ Poundways’ or 

Pazalse .. 

Pe... 

Pehas 


Pandveld 


,237-,9 

160 

87 

6i 

172 


Pennfir ........ 189 

Peregatta gotra 
Permadideva 


369 
174 

Persian G-ulf .. 96,100 

Persis-....^.195-6, 339 


64 ■ 
, 359 
. 39 
. 355 
/86-7 

Phalandi ... 

281 


P^rumal 
Perumboyndu 
Perfir........... 

Petlfirpi^lam.. 
Peukelaitis 


PMlostratiis 

Phuls.K... 

pindas. 


... 172 

...27, 82, 200 

..201.368 
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7 


EREA.TA. 


jo. 2396,1. 14, for lie read lies. 

2416, fQDtaote,...1...6,. read a tmiversal wear¬ 
ing of wigs. In-Pld.ligypt .all classes seem ^c. 
p. 264a, l.-2l,/or.209 read 269. 

„ „ 1. 50 „ ” xa'P®*”- 

„ 2556, 1. 35, /or near the mouth of the Eu¬ 
phrates read at JerablUs, on the upper course 
of tie Euphrates. 

P..2696, 1. 22/or“L8t us,” he says, “in” &c. 

read “ Let us in’* &c. 

„ 26i7a, 1. 41,/or is mahdmdtra, Sansk. mahdmd- 
tray read is mahdMdia, Sansk. mahdwidira ; and in 
footnote TQoA—dhammamalidmdta, 
p. 2726, at the top, insert No. II. reads thus 

1. 28p after Translation add of No. IL 
294a, 11. 20, 21, remove these two lines and the 
woodcut to end of note ^ at the hottom. 
„ 306a, 1. 27, for cuts read eats. 

„ 3076,1. 13,/or force read farce. 

„ 308a, I. 29,/or For read Few. 

„ 1. 30,/or though r<3ad5 through. 

1. 32, insert a comma after hell. 

” 3096,1. 2, read But, be the mind devout, our 
homes <^c. 

„ 311a, 1. 7, for Balya read ^ahja. 

„ 1. 33, for jihmayodU read jihmayodhi 

1. 8 from bottom, for Brahm^ read 
Brahma. 

„ 3116,1. 6, for T. 4445 read v. 3445. 

„ 1.29 „ Dhritarlshtrareac^Dhritarashtra. 

’’ 312a, 11. 3, 11, and 16, /or Sudra read Sfldra. 


p. 3126,11.1 and ^ from hottom, for Brahm& read 

Brahma. 

„ 3126,1. 7 from bottom, insert a comma afterlife. 
313a, 1. 4,/or Scriptures read scriptures. 

• h 9, for the period at the end of the line 
substitute a comma. 

„ „ 1.18, for see read, mark, 

1. 4/rom bottom, add a comma at the end. 

„ 3316,1. 19, and 332a, 1. 4, for Gandaki and 
Gandakavati read Gandhaki and 
Gandhakavati. 

„ 1. ZQ,for\K a u s h i k i read K a u H k i. 

1. 32 „ KoMvaha read Koshavdha. 

„ 1. 39 „ Bon read Sona. 

332a, 1. 20 „ Kar mana sa rea^ Karma- 
n a s a. 

„ „ 1. 42 „ Fankala read Panch^la. 

„ 3326,1. 18 „ Kapis thola reac2 Kapis- 
t h a 1 a. 

„ 334a, 1. 17 „ Sdrasena roai Sflrasena, 

3426, notet, for auusvdra read anusvdra. 
Heading of the plate (in Part LIX. Oct.), for 
Kalaclmrhreac^ Western Chalukya, and for p. 46 
read p. 342. 

p. 343a, note 1|, 11. 3-4; for Nalcara4anda read 
Nahhara4anda. 

344a „ for vamiodhhavarum read raw- 

sddhhavarum. 

„ „ „ t for hdnija read bdnija. 

„ 3446,1. 7, for saint^ read saint, 

„ 3456, note §, for Bmuhgu read Bmuhgu. 



